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ALBERT DUREE. 




Albb&t Dubbb was bom at Nuremberg, on the 20th of May, 
in the year 1471. His father a natixe of Pannonifi,* was 




• •* Albertum Durenim k Pannonift oriundum accepimus," says 
Camcnurius, in the preface to his translntion of Albert Durer's 
Vol. I. 



a celebrated goldsmith. In his youth he had studied in 
the Netherlands, under the famous masters of the school of 
Bruges, who had imparted to him their style, so full of 
delicacy and truth. But in the year 1455 he relinquished the 
fertile meadows of Flanders for the fresh valleys of Germany. 
At the age of twenty-eight he settled at Nuremburg, and there 
married a young girl, named Barbara Hellerin, who became 
the mother of the famous artist. It is probable that Albert 
Burer began to assist his father in his trade at a very early 
age, but he always manifested a preference for engraving. 
Some authors, among others Kaael van Mander, maintain that 
he received lessons from Martin Schongauer, a celebrated 
engraver, siurnamed " Le beau Martin," and known by the 
name of Martin Schon. But this vague tradition is without 
foundation, and in the account which Albert Durer has 
himself written, and which Sandrat has preserved to us, there 
is nothing to lead us to suppose that his father had any in- 
tention of placing him under the tuition of Martin Schongauer, 
who resided at Qolmar. Durer only says, " Having already 
acquired the art of working in gold, I felt a greater inclination 
to turn my attention to painting than to pursue the trade of 
a goldsmith. When I communicated my wishes to my father 
he was much displeased, for he regretted that I had wasted 
so much time in learning my trade. Nevertheless, h6 acceded 
to my desire, and on St. Andrew's Bay, in the year I486, 
placed me for a term of three years with Michael Wohlgemuth.' ' 
Unaffected and pious, living without ostentation in the bosom 
of a quiet family, it was long before he became aware of the 
extent of his powers. The first plate executed by him bears 

German work : ** Alberti Dureri clarissimi pictoris et geometrsB do 
symetrift portium in fectis formis humanorum corporum libri in 
Latinum conversi." Nuremberg, 1634. 

M 
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the date of 1497 ; it represents four naked female figures, and 
far from haying been copied, as is asserted by the historian 
Baldinucci,* from a copperplate of Israel van Meckenen, was 
an original work, which Israel van Meckenen copied. His 
first picture, a portrait of himself, was executed in the year 
1498 ; it is now to be seen at Florence, in the gallery set apart 
for the reception of autograph portraits. The artist has drawn 
himself in half length, seated before a window, his hands 
resting on a maul-stick ; he is dressed in festive attire, a white 
tunic striped with black, and a mantle thrown graoefuUy over 
one shoulder. His beautiful hair is arranged in long rich 
curU. Although the lines are very decided, and the drawing 
hard, there is a boldness in the execution, and a softness in 
the touch, which is not to be met with in his later efforts. 
The noble expression which the master has given to his coun- 
tenance was no flattery, but with this air of dignity he has 
blended an ingenuous satisfaotion with his personal ap* 
pearance. 

Albert Burer was not only handsome, he was also very 
proud of his beauty, as wc learn from his letters to his inti- 
mate friend Willibald Pirckheimer. An innocent pride in the 
painter, which was only one form of his admiration for all the 
works of God. It seems, indeed, as if nature had been as 
bounteous with her outward gifts as she had been prodigal of 
her intellectual endowments. ** She had given him," says 
Camerarius, ** a commanding figure, and a body worthy of 
being the temple of so exquisite a mind." t His features were 
remarkably regular, his eye bright, his haur abundant and 
glossy, and his nose aquiline, while the slender elegance of 
his neck, his expansive chest, sinevry limbs, and hands of ex- 
quisite delicacy, completed his personal attractions. 

Albert Burer was fifteen when he commenced studying 
under Michael Wohlgemuth, one of the old masters, who, full 
of modesty and honour, practised his art in an obscure studio, 
caring little for glory, diligently reading his Bible, studying 
nature, and labouring as if to fulfil a moral obligation. 

Having completed the term of his apprenticeship, the young 
artist left Wohlgemuth, in order that he might sec something 
of the world. He travelled through Germany, . and also 
visited the Netherlands and Italy ; but we glean little of this 
first tour, whi..'h, made at the early age of nineteen, must have 
had a decided influence on his character. **I set out," says 
Durer, '*just after Easter, in the year 1490, and returned in 
1494, after Whitsuntide, when Hans Frey negotiated with my 
father to give me his daughter in marriage, and with her a 
dowry of 200 florins. Our nuptials were celebrated on the 
Monday before 8t. Margaret's Day, 1494." If we are to judge 
by the portrait of Agnes, painted by her husband, she must 
have been possessed of extraordinary beauty ; but with this 
beauty was mingled an expression of irritability, more es- 
pecially when anything unusual happened to annoy her. 
Albert Durer, warned of this failing by the delicacy of his 

♦ "We read in Baldinucci (Vita di Alberto Duroro) : " Altro non 
si Tede di quel tempo fatto da lui, che una stamps colla data del 
1497, anno venzcltesimo dell' eta sua, e quclla anchc aveva coplata 
da una simile intagliata da Israfe'l de Menz '* There is cer- 
tainly a mistake here, arising from the fact of the engravings 
feigned Israel van Meckenen having been attributed to Israel the 
elder instead of to his son, Israel the younger, who has been 
proved, both by the Abbe Zani and Adam Bartsch, to have been 
the real author. The learned iconographist enumerates several 
other copies by IsraiSl van Meckenen after Durer, which are very 
inferior to the originals. Barsch, vol. 6 of the " Peintrc Graveur ;'* 
and the Abbe Zani, " Materiali per serrire alia storia dell' iuci- 
sione." Parma, 1802. 

t Dederat huio natura corpus compositions et statura con- 
spicuum, aptumquo animo specioso quern contineret. . . . Erat 
caput argutum, oculi micantes, nasus honestus, et quern Gncci 
TCTpa^wvov vocant Froceriusculum collum, pectus am plum, casti- 
gatus venter, femora nervosa, crura stabilia. Sed digitis nihil 
dixisses vidisse elegantius." Camerarius ubi Bupi'a. In the pre- 
face to the Latin translation of Albert Durer*s German work, are 
tfl bf.fouud some most valuable details of the life, character, and 
habits, of this great artist. 



perception, could not hel|( entertaining gloomy forebodings. 
He thought of the young girl promised him in marriage, as 
one of those sinister prophecies which the Pythoness of 
old was wont to clothe in brilliant language. But he sub- 
mitted to what he considered his destiny. 

The newly-married couple lived happily together for a 
short period. Soon, however, clouds began to gather. Durer, 
whose character was mild and gentle, had not the determina- 
tion to commence a strife with the charming, though formid- 
able, Agnes Frey. The disconsolate artist sought comfort and 
advice from a near friend, in whom he ever found a ready 
sympathiser in his sorrows. Being married himself, Willi- 
bald Pirckheimer was the better fitted to be his counsellor, 
though his domestic life formed a strange contrast to that of 
Albert Durer. His partner was a model of grace and gentle- 
ness \ no discord had ever disturbed their harmony. But he 
was destined to have his share of the troubles of this world ; 
his wife died, and her loss was a mutual grief to the two 
friends. The artist, deeply impressed with the memory of 
Crescentia, painted her stretched on her death-bed, holding 
in her fiiUing hand a lighted taper and a crucifix, and receivicg 
extreme imction from a priest seated at the bed-side, while a 
kneeling Augiistine friar reads the prayers for the dying. 
This painting was executed with pious care. At the side of 
the weeping Willibald are seen the nuns of St. Clair, who are 
come to soothe tho last hours of his wife. At the top of the 
canvas Durer wrote, in letters of gold, words dictated to him 
by his friend. 

In the meantime Agnes Frey, tormented by avarice, restless, 
haughty, and violent, allowed no repose to the husband she 
had tamed, to the melancholy painter of " Melancholy.** She 
urged him to work, even threatened him, and at last locked 
him in his studio. lie wTote sorrowfully to his faithful 
friend, Willibald Pirckheimer : *• I hear that you have taken 
to yourself a wife ; take care that she prove not also a master." 
Once he managed to get beyond tlie reach of this Xanthippe, 
by making a second visit to the city of lagoons, the home of 
Italian art, beautiful Venice. He was induced to make this 
journey, by the pleasant reminiscences of his former sojourn 
there. This was in the year 1506. The wonderful engraving4 
of Albert Durer were already beginning to astonish the lovers 
of the fine arts in Italy ; his renown had crossed the Alps 
and reached the ears of Raifaele. These two great masters 
having discovered that their admuration was rcciprocar, ex- 
changed portraits, Durer sending with his some of his fine 
engravings. The famous engraver, Marc Antonio, of Bologna, 
was at that time in Venice. He observed in these engravings 
what was wanting in his own. He remarked the admirable 
guidance of the graver, the exactitude and delicacy of the 
figures, and the great precisic-n with which the copper was 
cut. Admiring also the free and bold style of Durer 'a wood- 
engravings, he attempted to imitate it. By degrees he was 
led on by his success to counterfeit thirty-seven pieces of 
**Thc Passion," and to make them complete, placed upon 
them, instead of his own maik, the monogram of Albert 
Durer. Vasari relates, that Durer, warned of this fraud by 
the receipt of some of the proofs, hastened to Venice, brought 
en action against Marc Antonio, and obtained an order from 
the magistrates forbidding the Bolognese engraver to use, for 
the future, the cypher of Albert Durer. This anecdote has 
been contradicted, and has been pronounced by Bartsch to be 
one of those fictions so frequently met with in the books of 
art of the period. The reason he gives for his opinion is, that 
the pieces of "The Passion" are dated 1509 and 1612, and 
that, consequently, they eould not have appeared for several 
years after Durer 's visit to Venice in 1606. It would be neces- 
Bary, he justly observes, to prove that Albert Durer made 
another journey to Venice ; but of this we have no account. 
This argument is forcible, and, we may say, conclusive, when 
we remember the numerous inaccuracies of which Vasari has 
been found guilty. From the confidential letters which Albert 
Durer wrote to his friend Willibald Pirckheimer from Venice, 
we may gather, that the sojourn of the Nuremberg artist 
caused quite a sensation among the Wiilsche (it was thus that 
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Albert Durer named all those who were not Germana). His 
house was continually besieged by irisitors. Nobles, musicians, 
and learned men sought him, and so disturbed his German 
tranquillity, that he was sometimes obliged to conceal himself, 
in order to gain a few hours* quiet. With the characteristic 
penetration of a German, Albert Burer made his obserratlons 
on the good people by whom he was surrounded, among whom 
he detected many of those witty amiable loungers, of whom 
such numbers still exist in Ittdy: '* One would take them," 
says he, " for the most charming men. They are well aware 
that one is not ignorant of their numerous follies, but they 
only laugh at it." With the solitary exception of Giovanni 
Bellini, with whom he formed a close friendship, and who 
overwhelmed him with praises, Durer had ever cause to com- 
plain of the painters. Thrice they had hira dragged before 
the magistrate, to compel him to pay the dues of their 
companies. 

" I have many friends among the ird&c/jc," he writes, ** who have 
earned me neither to eat nor drink with their painters, among 
whom I have many enemies. They place copies of my works in 
the churches, and in every building where they can possibly have 
them ; afterwards they speak disparagingly of them, say that they 
are not antique, and are worth nothing. But Giacomo Bellini 
praised mc in the presence of many gentlemen. lie himself paid 
me a visit for the purpose of asking me to paint him something ; 
he promised to pay me well. Everybody tells mc that he is a good 
snd pious man, insomuch that I have conceived a great affection 
for him. He is very old, but is yet the first painter. The thing 
which pleased mc so much eleven years ago, docs not please me at 
all now.* I only began to-day to sketch my picture, for I have 
had so great an irritation in my hands, that I have not been able 
to work, but it is now better. Be, then, as I am— patient. Dear 
friend, I am anxious to know if any of your pets are dead, cither that 



which is near the water, that which resembles this 



^f .,-j 

>r the daughter of (Xy^ ^.^^^^''<^ 

" Dated at Venice, at nine o'clock, on the night of the Satur- 
day after Candlemas, in the year 1606. 

''Albrscht Durbb." 

The painting to which Albert Durer refers in this letter 
was executed by order of the German community established 
at Venice, under the name of ** The Fondaco dei Tedeschi." 
The pace agreed upon was eighty-five ducats. As soon as it 
was placed upon the altar of tfie church for which it was 
destined, the doge and the patriarch went to see it. Every 
one praised it, except such as were painters of only moderate 
fame ; for the great artists, on the contrary, acknowledged the 
splendour of this foreign genius. Giovanni Bellini extolled 
him. Andrea Mantegna, a native of Mantua, wished to 
become acquainted with him, and Burer set out to visit him, 
but before arriving at Mantua he heard of the death of this 
painter, t Jacopo da Pontormo, having engaged to paint 
"The Passion of Jesus Christ," attempted, without disguise, 
to imitate the Gothic style of Durer, and Vasari himself 
admits, that the inventions and beautiful conceptions of the 
German painter were of great assistance to the Italian 
masters. J But this sway, exercised in the very heart of Italy, 
by a German— that is to say, a barbarian, could not fail to 

• Should not the ihhig alluded to, be a person T 

t Camerarius, in the preface to his translation of Albert Durer's 
work on the *' Proportions of the Human Body." 

X Figurb tutte quelle cose cosi celeste, come terrene, tanto bene 
che fu una miraviglia, e con tanta vorietk di fare quclli animali, e 
mo»tri, che fu un gran lume a molte de* nostri arteflci che si sono 
wrtiti poi dell* abondanza e copia delle belle fantasie e invenzione 
dicostui. " Vita di Marc-Antonio, ed altri." Parte qnarta. 





excite the jealousy of the Venetians. Perhaps there never 
lived a man more happily (k>nstituted, and gifted in a higher 
degree with qualities calculated to gain the affections and 
dissipate all ill-feeling. Durer was kind and generous to all, 
and always mild and gentle in his bearing. His conversation^ 
which displayed at once his high appreciation of art, and his 
profound knowledge of the mathematical and positive sciences^ 
particularly geometry and architecture, was so agreeable and 
interesting, that his hearers dreaded the moment when he 
should cease to speak.} He was never at a loss for words, in 
which to express himself, and his manner was so noble and 
dignified, that the highest potentates, Ferdinand, King of 
Bohemia, and Maximilian, Emperor of Germany, took plea- 
sure in conversing familiarly with him. The latter, having 
formed the highest opinion of his talents, retained him at his 
court, where he employed his graver and his brush alternately. 
It is related, that one day, when engaged in painting some 
large object, his ladder proving too short, Maximilian requested 
one of the nobles who surrounded l\im to hold the ladder, 
that the artist might mount with safety to the trjp. But the 
noble lord considered it beneath his dignity, and refused to 
obey. "You are noble by birth," exclaimed the irritated 
Emperor, "my painter is ennobled by genius;** and to show 
how much easier it was to make a noble than a great painter, 
Maximilian forthwith commanded that a patent of nobility 
should be made out for Durer, giving him for armorial bearings 
— three shields on a field of azure, two on the chief, and one 
on the base. These arms became subsequently those of all 
the societies of painters. 

At the age of forty-nine, Albert Durer again visited the 
Ketherlands. Unfortunately, Agnes Frey, his terrible spouse, 
followed him there. Antwerp being at that time the most 
important town in the Low Countries, and the centre of 
commerce, was the first place they visited. The evening of 
their arrival, the agent of a rich banking-house — that of the 
Fuggers ||— gave them a splendid supper. The following days 
Durer was escorted through the city, and the painters invited 
him to a dinner which was given at their hall, of which the 
illustrious guest gives the following account : — " No expense 
was spared ; the banquet was served on silver, and all the 
painters, with their wives, were t>re6ent. When I entered 
vrith mine, they separated on either side, as if I had been one 
of the nobles of the land. There were present many persons 
of high station, who greeted me respectfully, manifesting every 
desire to be agreeable and obliging in all things. When we 
were seated, Master Rathporth offered me, in the name of the 
corporation, four measures of wine, in token of their good will 
and esteem. I thanked them, expressing my gratitude. . . . 
The entertainment was continued until a late hour of the 
night, when we were conducted home by torchlight, amid 
overwhelming protestations of friendship." IT 

At Ghent and at Bruges Durer received a shnilar wel- 
come. Proofs of esteem were lavished upon liim, in the 
shape of invitations ; delicacies abounded, the wine flowed 
plentifully, and erery evening he was reconducted to his 
abode by torchlight. Margaret of Austria, regent of the 
Netherlands for Charles V., hearing that Durer was at 
Brussels, despatched an officer of the court to assure him of 
the favour of herself and the emperor. In gratitude for this 
politeness, the Nuremberg engraver presented to Margaret 
some of his finest plates, " St. Jerome in the Room," en- 
graved on copper with wonderful delicacy, a copy of " The 
Passion," and afterwards he gave her copies of his entire 
collection of engravings, with the addition of two subjects 
dravm on parchment with great labour and care, which he 

} . , . Sermonis autem tanta suavitas atque is lepor, ut nihil 
csset audientibufl magis contrarium quftm finis. — Camer. wW suprh, 

II The Fuggers were the Rothschilds of those days. 

H See Albert Durer's Journal of his stay in the Netherlands, in 
the years 1520 and 1621. This Journal has been published by 
Mlirr, in vol. X. of his " Art Journal." It is translated into 
French, in the " Cabinet de TAmatcur et de TAntiquaire." 
Vol. I., 1842. 
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valued at thirty florins. Bat he soon began to feel the effects 
of intrigue ; the enyious prepared snares for him so artfully, 
that after the favourable reception which Margaret had given 
him, her manner suddenly changed towards him. Durer 
showed her a portrait which he had painted of the Emperor 
Charles V., when she assumed so disdainful an air, that the 
artist was compelled to remove his canvas in silence. On 
another occasion, in order to ascertain whether this contempt 
were felt for his talents or his person, he begged for the little 
book of Master Jacob (Jacob Comelise), which was em- 
bellished with choice miniatures; but the lady replied 
sharply that it was promised to her painter, Bernard Van 



spicuously in his memorandum- book these vengeful words 
"In all my transactions, whether in selling or in buying 
during my sojourn in the Netherlands, in all my intercourse 
with the high or low classes, I have been wronged, more par- 
ticularly by the Lady Margaret (of Austria), who has given 
me nothing in return for all my presents and labours." 
Regarding the portrait of the Ettapcror Charles V., which the 
regent had appeared to despise, Albert Durer was obliged to 
part with it for a pocket-handkerchief of English manufacture. 
Happily a citizen of Antwerp, Alexander Imhoff, accommo- 
dated him with a loan of one hundred golden florins, for 
which he put his hand to a bill stamped with his seat, and 




CUKTSr TAKING LEAVE OF HIS M0TUB&. — ^AFTER ALBERT DURER. 



Oiley. Then and there ended their connexion, much to the 
gratification of the crafty aud the envious. This celebrated 
engraver was not worse treated by the Austrian princess than 
by private individuals, for in Brussels he painted six portraits, 
for none of which the remuneration was forthcoming. His 
abode at Antwerp provoked the following remark : — *' I have 
made here many drawings and portraits, the minority of 
which have brought me nothing." In consequence of this, 
although he worked hard and practised the strictest economy, 
he became involved in pecuniary difficulties. Hurt by the 
contrast which he remarked between his splendid reception 
and the strange proceedings which followed it, ho wrote oon- 



payable at Nuremberg. Just as he was meditating his 
departure, Christian II., king of Denmark, made his appear- 
ance in the city, and, hearing that Durer was still there, sent 
for him, loaded him with favours, and desired to have his 
portrait taken by so great an artist, for which he paid him 
liberally. Gratified by the splendid engravings presented to 
him by Albert Durer, Christian invited him to a banquet, at 
which the Emperor, the Princess Margaret, and the Queen of 
Spain were present ; but none of these august personages 
deigned to address a word to the noble and handsome guest, 
whose genius did honour to a royal entertainment. Soon 
after this, our artist left Belgium, carrying with him bitter 
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TeminiBceiices, which made his native Germany appear more 
charming than ever. There, at least, he had only to bear lus 
customsry grief, conjugal strife, a grief which was imyarying 
and inconsolable, and which was revived, from time to time, 
by the passions of Agnes. 

The study of the Flemish paintings, and his own acute 
observation, had by degrees worked a considerable modification 
in Albert Durer's view with regard to the nature and aim of 
art. The correspondence of his friend Melancthon, as well as 
the later works of the painter, proves to us that, towards the 
close of his career, his mind underwent a vast change. 



unable to support the double burden of labour and vexation, 
inasmuch as Agnes Frey became every day more peevish and 
ill-tempered. In the abode in which the unhappy couple 
passed their stormy existence, where should have reigned that 
peace and quiet so dear to artists, and the poetic and softening 
influences of memory, ill-humour, defiance, anger, all the 
irritated and irritating passions were let loose. Tortured 
by the foolish fear of poverty, the avaricious and beautiful 
Agnes harassed the patient engraver with her lamentations. 
She watched him with a commanding look, and held his 
genius cfiptive to her sordid spirit, demanding what was to 




SAMSON SLAYING THE LION.— AFTER ALBEBT DUUEB. 



Instead of the profusion of detail which characterised his 
more youthful productions, he now sought to throw into his 
pictures a simplicity and harmony of conception, which he 
found made a much nearer approach to nature, than the 
laborious variety which he crowded tnto his foxiner pictures. 
He regretted that he had not discovered this earlier in life, 
for, at his age, it was difficult to alter his style of painting ; 
but with these noble regrets was mingled the still more noble 
desire to improve the style and general character of his 
works. Such is the energy of the true artist ! Then it was 
that he painted the sublime figures of the Apostics, which 
are to be seen at Munich. 
A fatal hour was approaching for Albert Durer. He was 



become of her should she be left a widow.* Those friends 
who would have solaced and entertained him were driven away, 

♦ Nemini mortem imputare qucat, quam uxori ejus quae cor ipsa 
usque adeo eroscrit, tantoque cruciatu eumdem afflixerit, .... 
ut nullam a labore remissionem quaerero, vel societati quaedam 
interesse potuerit, ob continuas querelas, quibus ad laborandum 
noctu atque interdiii rigorose eum compulerit, ut pecuniam saltern 
quam moriens ipsae relinqueret, lucraretur .... etc. — ** Letters of 
George Hartman,'* a friend of Durer. 3ayle, in his '* Dictionary," 
quotes a letter from Prince Anthony Ulric, of Brunswick, which 
proves that Durer suffered all the misfortunes, with all the 
patience of Socrates : *' Ipsum domi Xanthippcn habuisse pessimam 
et divinae suae mentis flagellatricem acenimam." 
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and the poor old painter, tired of life, and worn out with strug- 
gling, lost his energy, and gave himself up to despair. An eye- 
witness relates, that his reason sometimes seemed to wander. 
Albert Durer died on the 6th of April, 1526. 

At the cemetery of St. John, at Nuremberg, is shown the 
spot where this great master, after a life fiill of troubles and 
anxieties, found a hayen of rest. '* It is impossible to 
imagine a more gloomy place," says one of our contem- 
poraries.* Not one of those country graveyards, so full of 
nature's poetry; no weeping willows drooping their melan- 
choly branches ; no dark towering cypress mounting towards 
the skies ; no flowers, green turf, or garlands, pious offerings 
from the living to the memory of the dead. The tombs, 
ranged in long rows, like the beds of the patients in a hospital, 
are merely flat stones laid over the graves. No railing encloses 
them, no cross surmounts them ; their burying-place might be 
compared to a camp-bed set up for a night. Meanwhile, the 
lichen spreads its dusky stains, and the mass of rank verdure 
announces that oblivion is already beginning to swallow up the 
memory of those beloved beings to whom the epitaph promises 
eternal tears. 

On Albert Durer's tomb-stone is the following simple in- 
scription : — 

Me. Al. Du. 

Qumaun) ALBERTI DURERI mortalb fuit 

Sub hoc conditur tumulo 

EMiORAvrr viu mus aprilis MDXXVIII. 

Willibald Firckheimer, the faithful friend of the great 
painter, added, after this short epitaph, a brief catalogue of his 
virtues, and mentioned the universal grief which was felt for 
his loss. It well became him to engrave this last farewell on 
Albert Durer *s tomb-stone, for he had strengthened and con- 
soled him all his life. Even fate seemed to respect their old 
attachment, for they are laid side by side in the same grave- 
yard. 

So much for the man : let us now briefly examine the]works 
by which he is known. Having already {ante p. 37), on pre- 
senting our readers with the beautiful allegorical design called 
" Melancholy," by Albert Durer, spoken at some length of 
the peculiarities of his style, it will be unnecessary to go over 
the ground again. On the contrary, we believe it will be 
more profitable if we consider with attention the subjects we 
are enabled to introduce into these pages as illustrations of 
the genius of the great German artist. 

Albert Durer lived in troublous and stirring times—times 
favourable for the development of genius wherever it was 
possessed; for, while he sat in his study and imagined 
moralities and satires upon mankind, while he indulged in 
those fantastic dreams which he has revealed to \is in so many 
shapes, while he travelled to Venice, to study the arts — and to 
escape the tongue of Agnes Frey, — Columbus, and Americus 
Yespasius, and Sebastian Cabot, were opening up fresh fields 
for the enterprise and commerce of mankind. While he was 
busy over those wonderful sketches of the great Passion of 
our Lord, Luther and Melancthon were fiercely battling with 
old Rome, and the dawn of the Reformation broke upon the 
world. While he was painting that grand picture of St. Mark 
and St. Paul and St. John and St. Peter, as a parting gift to 
the people of Nuremberg — that famous picture, removed a 
hundred years afterwards to a more princely resting-place, the 
Protestant inscriptions on which, written by his own hand, were 
rudely cut away, lest they should offend the courtly eyes of the 
elector of Bavaria— during that time, Laurentius in Haerlem, 
and William Caxton in Westminster, were perfecting that 
** divine art '* which has done so much to advance the liberties 
and increase the comforts of mankind ; the people of western 
Europe were just beginning to appreciate and understand the 
sciences which the Moors, now driven ignominiously out of 
Europe, were wont to cultivate in the fair city of Granada ; 
Sir Thomas More was improving the literary taste, of which 

♦ M. Alfred Michiels,- author of ** Etudes siir TAllemagne," 
where is to be found a summary of the history of German 
Painting. 



Geoffirey Chaucer and old John Gower had laid the founda- 
tions in England a century before ; the great Rafiaele was 
adorning the Vatican with those beautiful frescoes, which 
have been the wonder and study of artists ever since ; and 
men were just beginning to wake up out of their long sleep 
of apathy and ignorance, never, it is to be hoped, to doze 
again. 

The art of engraving and etching upon copper had not long 
been invented when Albert Durer was bom : before he was 
twenty, however, he had made such progress in its practice as 
to be looked upon as Michael Wohlgemuth's most promising 
pupil ; and by the time he was twenty-three, he had established 
himself as a "painter, engraver, architect, and sculptor," in his 
native place, that 

" Quaint old town of toil and trafiic, 
Quaint old town of art and song." 

Henceforth he was destined to be the principal painter and 
engraver of Germany, and to leave on the works of all future 
German artists the impress of his own peculiar treatment. He 
found in the works of his predecessors a dreamy, wild, fantastic 
energy; and he followed in their path with such success 
as, in his earlier works, to surpass anything that had gone 
before, in eccentric spirit and vague mysticism. 

Of this peculiar manner, this singular treatment, this fan- 
tastic, thought-provoking style of drawing, which 

** While it charms repels, and while it horrifies enchants," 

we have numerous examples in the works of Albert Durer. 
Thus, besides the allegory of " Melancholy," already given in 
these pages, we are enabled to present our readers with two 
other specimens of what may be called Albert Durer *8 first 
manner. In "The Lord and the Lady" (p. 173), we recognise 
one of those strange German moralities of which the painters of 
that day were so extremely fond. Here is an allegory of 
human life, not difficult to translate. The lord is whisper- 
ing " soft nothings " in the lady's ear, while, in the shadow of 
the bare and leafless tree, the conqueror Death stands waiting 
by. Hour-glass in hand, he watches their every motion, as 
if, at no distant time, he meant to claim his own. Honour 
and wealth, and pride and station, possess no spells to charm 
the destroyer; youth and age, ruddy health and tottering 
disease, beauty and deformity, bravery and cowardice, strength 
and weakness, genius and stolid ignorance, all fall beneath his 
resistless dsrt^-all succumb, as it were, to an irrevocable 
Nemesis from which there is no escaping. 

Of a like character, both as respects the high degree of 
careful finish given to the work, atid the mysterious darkness 
of the theme, is the * * Death's Head Coat of Arms." Who can 
fail to read and understand the dread lesson it essays to teach? 
The most subtle and learned king-at-arms never emblazoned 
heraldic picture such as this. Here, upon honour's shield, is 
painted the escutcheon which every man must hang above his 
door at last—grim, grinning Death! Oh, the painter is a 
moralist indeed ! A bare, eyeless skull, supported by civili- 
sation and barbarism — the crowned lady and the naked 
savage — is the picture which our mortality holds up before the 
eyes of our pride. It is a lesson we may every one of us take 
to heart. Ajid the crest to this dread coat of arms is an empty 
helmet, fantastically crowned with eagles' wings and leaves, 
emblematical of the emptiness of worldly honours and the 
worthlessncss of pride ! Well may the satyr leer into the 
lady's eyes; for the jewel-crowned head, no less than the 
beggar's, must come, one day, to be a thing like that depicted 
on the shield. 

Albert Durer's mature manner shows itself in more plainly 
understood, but not less powerful, imaginings. In such de- 
signs as "The Passion of Christ," "The Apocalypse of St. 
John," "The Martyrdom of the Ten Thousand Saints," "The 
Knight, Death, and the Devil" — a sort of condensed ex- 
pression of the spirit of the "Pilgrim's Progress,*' says Sir 
Edmimd Head ; in Madonnas and Apostles ; in " The 
Triumphal Arch and Car of Maximilian;" in "The Life of 
the Virgin;" and lastly, in portraits of friends and homelike 
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pictures, Buch as are uaed to hang over the fire-places in good 
citizens' houses. 

The first-named work consists of two gpreat series of wood- 
cuts, afterwards rendered in more enduring copper. "The 
Great Passion " comprises representations of the main inci- 
dents in the eventful life of our Saviour— his birth in the 
manger, his dispute with the doctors, his way to Calvary with 
the cross upon his shoulders, the taking down of his body from 
the fatal tree, his burial and resurrection. 

In all these subjects, says Kugler, the most perfect grouping 
is made consistent with the greatest simplicity of design ; and 
however indifferently the engraver has executed his part, the 
very varied expression of the single figures, and the peculiar 
grace of the lines and movements, cannot be concealed. When 
we look at such fine works, we easily comprehend why the 
wily Italians valued Durer's compositions so highly, and how 
it was that a translation of them into Italian was so much 
desired. 

"The Lesser Passion" consists, as the name implies, of a 
series of the more domestic incidents in the life of Christ — 
pictures in -which the mysterious events related are all brought 
before the spectator, as in a moment of tune, with truth, 
power, and the liveliest feeling of the beautiful. Of these, 
the most celebrated are — ** Christ washing the Feet of his 
Disciples," in which a great number of figures are artistically 
grouped in a small space, which, nevertheless, is not crowded 
or confused, but leaves the principal group, in which the 
Saviour is of course the prominent figure, dear and distinct 
from all the rest ; " Christ praying on the Mount of Olives,*' 
one of those simply beautiful compositions in which dignity 
and feeling are blended with the greatest tenderness and the 
most profound repose ; " Christ taking leave of his Mother," 
previous to the accomplishment of his great mission (p. 164), 
another of those touching incidents which Durer, in his best 
period, knew so well how to depict ; '* Christ appearing, after 
his Hesurrection, to Mary in the Garden, and to his Mother 
in the Chamber," both compositions of great beauty and sim- 
pUcijy of arrangement — of one of these, " Christ taking leave 
of his Mother," our readers will be able to form their own 
judgment. The noble tenderness of the son, the anguish of 
the mother, and the sympathy of the attendants, all evince the 
hand of a master in their development. In this series the 
utmost carefulness in the arrangement of his groups has been 
observed, and in the disposition of the drapery there is a noble 
fulness and simplicity which displays the figures to the utmost 
adrantage. It has been noticed, in Albert Durer's oil paintings , 
that the draperies are generally too much cut up into strange 
shapes, a plan by no means calculated to improve the forms of 
their wearers. But in all his ideal subjects, his fancy being 
allowed full play and his pencil being freed from the fashions 
of his own country, he has made the folds of his draperies fall in 
those large imposing masses, so much admired in the works of 
the great Italian master, Raffaele. A great anachronism, how- 
erer, occurs in this series of pictures— namely, the frequent 
introduction of German /styles of architecture and costume, 
and a consequent destruction of that unity of design so highly 
desirable in works of historical value. This kind of oversight 
is frequently observable in the productions of the German 
and Dutch schools of painting ; and we need only refer, in 
illustration of our remarks, to "The Rape of the Sabines," in 
the National Gallery, in which Rubens dresses his Sabine 
women in garments of Venetian silk. The two works known 
as '* The Greater and Lesser Passion," have been engraved 
twice on copper and once on wood. 

From " The Life of the Virgin," a series of twenty wood- 
cuts, we have selected the most important, vis., " The Marriage 
of Mary and Joseph" (p. 169). Instead of the severely classical 
style observed in " The Passion," we hi^ve in this series a repre- 
sentation of those tender relations of domestic life which Albert 
Durer knew so well how to depict. The series embraces the 
liistory, as far as it is described in the New Testament, of the 
mother of Jesus. The scenes most interesting, after that 
shown in our engraving, are "The Birth of the Virgin," which 
event Albert Durer, true to his national predilections and 



quite oblivious of facts, has made to take place in a German 
house in the midst of a numerous company of women and . 
maidens ; " The Flight into Egypt," a composition of a few 
figures simply disposed in a thickly growing wood; "The 
Repose in Egypt," in which the Virgin sits spinning beside 
the cradle of her little one, while Joseph is employed at 
a carpenter's bench, unseen by either father or mother, 
angels worship beside the lowly resting-place of the child 
Jesus; and "The Death of the Virgin." This last subject 
has been frequently copied by the pupils of Albert Durer, and 
many pictiires after it exist in the continental galleries, 
some of them even bearing the monogram of the original 
artist. It is stated by Dr. Kugler to be " a perfect composition, 
with a simple division of the principal groups ; fine forms, and 
indications of the deepest feeling in the solemn exercise of 
holy rites." 

The " Marriage of Mary and Joseph " is a work which may be 
advantageously s:udied. It is at once delicate and powerful 
in the manner of its treatment ; and, considering the compara- 
tive infancy of the art at the period at which it was drawn, 
may be looked upon as a great triumph of skill. The arrange- 
ment of the lights and shadows in this picture was pronoimced 
by a recent writer on art to be worthy the pencil of that great 
master of chiar*o$euro, Rembrandt. St. Joseph is properly 
represented as much older than his bride, the expression of 
whose face is tender and submissive, though she is not 
beautiful. The female figure to the right of Mary is strangely 
attired in an enormous head-dress and loose gown ; but the 
drapery on the other figures is gracefully and artistically 
disposed. The architectural arrangements of the building are 
extremely well managed, and in the bas-reliefs on the arch 
there is shown great fertility of invention and play of fancy. 
As a specimen of wood engraving, however, this is scarcely 
equal to the " Death's Head Coat of Arms," already noticed, 
or the " Melancholy." 

The Dutch and German painters appear to have possessed 
but little idea of female beauty, or but small power of ex- 
pressing it. But, in truth, their models were not chargeable 
with the sin of too much loveliness, a fact which may in part 
accoimt for the extremely plain, not to say ugly, women whom 
Durer and his compeers have christened by the name of Mary. 
A modem writer says that the women of Germany do not 
belong to the tender sex, at least in appearance. Thus, can 
anything be more tmlovely than the female figure with the 
child upon her lap, which is known by the name of " The 
Virgin with the Monkey ? " (p. 172.) What was the design of the 
painter in introducing so ugly an animal into his picture, it 
is impossible to guess ; for there is nothing in tradition or 
history, that we are acquainted with, which would account 
for such an eccentric combination. The face of the monkey, 
indeed, is so prominently intruded as quite to call off the 
attention from the infant Jesus playing with the bird, 
which should, according to all precedent, be the leading 
object in the picture. But- in the details and accessories 
this picture is really fine. To be sure, there is in the back- 
ground a Nuremburg house and a German landscape, but 
then the lover of old Flemish and Italian pictures has long 
ago learnt to look indulgently on such little inconsistencies 
as these. 

«»The War Horse" (p. 176) belongs to altogether another 
dass of subjects. It bears the date 1505, and the monogram 
of the painter. Like the rest of Durer's performances, it is 
characterised by extreme care and laborious finish* Indeed, 
when we come to examine this design, and mark the evidences 
of labour bestowed upon its execution — every line completed, 
every separate hair and muscle of the animal elaborated with 
the greatest nicety, every part of the design worked up with 
the extremest pains, every part of the copper-plate covered in 
with " cross-hatchings " and " dry point " work — we are in- 
clined to ask ourselves, was all this patient labour expended for 
no other purpose than to show us an unwieldy-looking horse, 
and its soldier-rider, standing quietly in the grass-grown 
court-yard of an old castle? There must, we think, have 
been some motive for all this real hard work which, at this 
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distance of time, is hidden from us. Perhaps both horse and attributed to Albert Darer ; but whether he really engrared 
rider were portraits. them or not, it is pretty certain that the drawings on the wood 
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One other subject concludes our list of illustraUons. *« Sam- were from his hand. It is a masterly production, and shows, 
son Slaying the Lion ** is one of the many wood engravings more than any other design we have introduced, how entirely 
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he could overcome that yague mysticism and eccentricity so 
common to the school of which he was the head and founder. 
The amazing strength of the man, as, with his legs bestriding 
the inforiated animal, he is supposed to be tearing its jaws 



moment in a little minute criticism — we cannot but think that 
the hinder limbs of the latter appear too much at rest for the 
writhing pain exhibited in its head and fore claws. In this, 
as in other subjects, the background is Germany of the six- 
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Mimder, is seen in every muscle of his huge lIlBy. The per- 
fect mastery he has obtained over the lion is shown in its 
cionching attitude and utter prostration. Both man and 
animal are exceedingly well drawn, though — to indulge for a 



teenth century — a rather strange country into which to intro- 
duce the enemy of the Philistines and an Arabian lion ! A 
similar inconsistency is observable in Rubens' treatment of 
the same subject, which is engraved by the Fleming artist, 
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Wyngaerde, who resided in Antwerp about tlie year 
1640. 

Enough has been said of the philosophy and tendency of 
Albert Durer's works ; it will be our task now, therefore, to 
teU the reader where the originals of his most famous com- 
positions are to be found. As we haye already said, no speci- 
mens of Durer's oil paintings are to be seen in either the 
National Gallery, the Louvre, or the Belgian Museum ; though 
the British Museum and the Louvre each of them possess 
impressions from his copper-plates and wood engrayings. In 
the library of the Louvre are fifteen original drawings by 
Albert Durer, executed with a pen and shaded on white tinted 
paper, iUustratiye of thor^" Passion and Resurrection of Jesus 
Christ." In the National Library of Paris there are also five 
of our artist's beautifully- executed water-colour drawings ; 
and in the Royal Library at Mimich, there is preserved the 
celebrated missal of Maximilian I., during whose reign the 
Reformation, under Luther, first began. This missal is adorned 
with numerous arabesques by Albert Durer, drawn about the 
year 1615. The King of Bavaria also possesses eight drawings 
by this great master. In the collection of prints at Berlin, 
there are upwards of two himdred drawings by Durer ; and 
the archduke Charles of Austria likewise possesses five speci- 
mens at his palace at Vienna. But the most complete and 
valuable collection of Durer's unpublished drawings is in the 
possession of the family of Joseph Heller, the artist, better 
known as the author of the ** Life and Works of Albert 
Durer." This famous collection contains, besides various 
drawings, upwards of seventy portraits of persons with whom 
the painter was acquainted. Several of these drawings are 
rendered still more valuable by notes and descriptions from 
the hand of the artist. 

Of the BNOKA VINOS ON WOOD attributed to Albert Durer, 
we have given several specimens. Many impressions exist in 
the British Museum, the Louvre at Paris, the Museum at 
Berlin, and elsewhere. Whether Durer actually engraved 
upon the wood, or contented himself with making the draw- 
ings merely, is a disputed question among artists and con- 
noisseurs. Adem Bartsch, the celebrated Oerman engraver, 
and keeper of the Imperial collection of Prints at Vienna 
from about 1790 to 1820, is of opinion that, from the multitu- 
dinous occupations of Albert Durer, he could not possibly 
have engraved the wood-cuts attributed to him; and he is 
further strengthened in this opinion by the inscriptions on the 
titles of the various productions in which those wood-cuts 
appeared. The German engravers, Hans Schauflein, Hans 
Burgmaier, Albert Altdorfer, and Lucas Cranach, mojt of 
whom were contemporaries of Durer, agree with Bartsch, 
who is still frirther confirmed in his conclusion by Charles 
Blanc, the editor of the " Histoire des Peintres," and George 
Stanley, the latest editor of PUkington's ••Dictionary of 
Painters." On the other hand, John Young, formerly keeper 
of the British Institution in PaU Mall, Joseph Heller, Rumohr, 
Ottley, and Heinecke, affirm the probability of Durer's having 
both drawn and engraved the blocks. For ouraelves, we offer 
no opinion on the subject ; content -with the knowledge, that 
if an artist-mind guides the pencil, no indifferent engraving 
can altogether mar the effect of the drawing ; and that, on the 
other hand, if the original drawing be bad, no amount of 
mechanical skill in the use of the graver is sufficient to com- 
pletely hide its artistic defects. 

There are no fewer than a hundred and seventy known 
wood engravings after Albert Durer's drawings, besides some 
sixty or more attributed to him. These last, though ex- 
tremely well executed, do not bear internal evidence of 
Durer's handiwork. Most of the wood engravings— such as 
the " Greater and Lesser Passion," the " Life of the Virgin," 
" Samson slaying the Lion," &c., are from Scripture history. 

Of the ENGRAVINGS OX COPPEE, STEEL, AND TIN, exCCUtcd by 

Albert Durer, Bartsch enumerates no fewer than a hundred 
and eight, about one- fourth of which are devoted to sacred 
subjects. It would not be consistent with our space or design 
to give a list of these, but we may briefly indicate the most 
noticeable among them. The series of sixteen plates, called 



the " Passion of Christ," has been three times engraved, and 
the coppers bear various dates, from 1507 to 1512. *' Adam 
and Eve," and the ** Nativity," impressions of both of which, 
from plates, may be seen in the print- room of the British 
Museum, bear the date of 1504. Tw^o proofs of the first- 
named subject sold at Durand's sale for £60. Several "Holj 
Families," on copper, are much esteemed by collectors, 
especially that known as the ** Virgin with the Monkey," and 
another known as the '' Virgin with the Apple," which repre- 
sents Mary seated on a stone, in a landscape with buildings, 
and the infant holding in his hand an apple — a mode of repre- 
sentation very common in Nuremberg, where there exist some 
dozens of sculptured Virgins, executed by unknown artists, of 
greater or less pretensions as works of art. 

The fine allegorical subject, called " Melancholy," a copy 
of which was sold at the Debois' sale for £5; ** Death's 
Horse," which at the same sale brought £10; a woman 
with wings standing on a globe, holding in her hand a cup, 
"improperly called," says Stanley, "Pandora's Box," but 
otherwise known as the " Great Portune," a proof of which 
was sold for £15 ; a naked woman on a globe, holding a stick 
with a thistle at the end of it, which is known as the " Little 
Fortune," and a proof of which sold for £5 ; " St. Hubert 
kneeling before a Stag, with a Cross on its forehead," one of 
Durer's best works, proofiB of which sold for £20 to £30, 
according to their merit ; ** Death's Horse," which fetched 
£10; "The War Horse," also engraved on wood; the 
" Lord and Lady ;" the " Conversion of St. Eustace," a perfect 
work ; " St. Jerome meditating on the Holy Scriptures," 
the "Twelve Apostles," tlie " Prodigal Son," "Death's Head 
Coat of Arms " (also on wood), the " Crucifixion," with the 
holy women and St. John at the foot of the cross, " Christ 
praying in the Garden," and the great " Ecce Homo," are all 
well-known subjects. Besides these, there are numerous 
engraved portraits, among which are — Albert Mayence, Fre- 
derick, Elector of Saxony, Willibald Pirckheimer, Philip Me- 
lancthon, the Keformer, Erasmus of Rotterdam, and Joachim 
Patenier, the landscape-painter of Leige and bosom-Mend of 
Albert Durer. 

Various scholars and followers of Durer's style have copied 
his engravings with more or less success. Among them may 
be mentioned Hans AVagncr, Hans Schauflein, Bartholomew 
Beham, Albert Altdorfen, Jacques Binck, the first scholar of 
AlbertDurer, Wenceslaus of Olmuta (1481), Wennig (1509), and 
Mare Antonio Hamondi (1787 — 15d9)i The last-mentioned 
artist has been pronoimced one of the most extraordinary en- 
gravers of his time. The purity of his outlines, the beautiful 
character and expression of his heads, and the correct drawing 
of the extremities, establish his merit as a perfect master of 
design. But he was at the same time a great forger; for, 
according to Vasari, he saw at Venice the set of thirty-six 
wood-cuts by Durer representing the " Life and Passion of 
Jesus Christ," and was so much pleased with them, that he 
copied them with great precision on copper; and, having 
afilxed Albert's cipher to them, the prints were taken to 
Italy and sold as originals. Durer at length, discovermg the 
deception, complained to the senate of Nuremberg of the 
plagiarism, when the only redress that he obtained was, an 
order that for the future, when Antonio chose to copy Durer's, 
or any other painter's works, he should aflix his own, and not 
the original artist's name to the plates ! 

Albert Durer, architect, sculptor, painter, engraver, geome- 
trician, and author, has left numerous evidences of hia skill 
behind him. In Sculpturb his most important work is an 
alto-relievo in stone, representing the "Preaching of St. John 
the Baptist," now in the royal cabinet in Brunswick. The 
"Adam and Eve," carved in wood, in the cabinet of Gotha; 
"Jesus Christ on the Cross," a carving on ivory, in the royal 
collection at Munich ; the " Thirty Thousand Virgins," 
sculptured in agate upon an altar, in the royal collection at 
Vienna, — are aJjtene works, and display, more fully perhaps 
than any other of his performances, the peculiar tendency of 
the artist's mind. Durer's carvings on stone, wood, ivory, 
and agate, are preserved with jealous care in the palaces of the 
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nobility of O^ermany, which fact will account for so few of 
them being known in the present day. He is alio said to 
have engrayed several subjects on gems for seals, &c. 

As an author, Albert Durer*B fame rests upon several books 
of a technical character, very little known or read now-a-days. 
Among these are : "Instructions for Measuring with the Rule 
and Compasses," published in 1525, and enriched with sixty- 
three copperplate engravings ; '* Instructions for Building 
Fortifications,'' with nineteen engravings, published in 1517, 
and translated from the German into Latin in 1531 ; *' Four 
Books on the Proportions of the Human Body," with plates, 
published in 1628, and afterwards translated into Latin in 
lo32, and French in 1557 ; and, certainly the most amusing 
work for the general reader, a volume of his letters, political 
essays, and journals of travels, published in French by Campe, 
under the title of " Relics of Albert Durer." This last work 
will be found in the library of the British Museum. 

His most celebrated literary production is the Treatise 
on the Proportions of the Human Body. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that his Qerman character, with all its 
obscurity and want of method, is obseryable in this treatise, 
ia which there is also a great deficiency of comprehensive 
ideas, no general principle, and no synthesis. The reader 
can see clearly enough that Albert Durer was a man of 
imagination, but not a philosopher, and that he wa# defi- 
cient in that clearness of deduction for which French writers 
are so remarkable. When we find such a master as Durer 
taking in hand so fine a subject as that masterpiece of 
creation, the human body ; we naturally expect the writer 
will rise to some elevation of thought, and show some 
sympathy with the lofty considerations suggested by the 
contemplation of nature** noblest production. On the con- 
trary, Durer gives utterance to none of those great ideas which 
might well have served as the foundation for his work ; he 
lays down no general principle, but abruptly commences by 
entering upon the consideration of a human body, which is 
%<:Yen times the size of the head, remarking st the same time 
that this proportion belongs only to rustic figures. In the 
K'cond chapter he discusses one that is eight times as large as 
the head, upon which he gives no express indication of his 
opinion, though from other parts of his work it would appear 
he considered this proportion preferable. He then proceeds 
to the figure of a man whose height is equal to nine heads. 
Here the author, foreseeing a large and higher head may be 
desired, proposes the geometrical mean. Next comes the 
proportion of ten times the head, which Albert Durer evi- 
dently regards as exceeding the true proportion of beauty ; for 
he pronounces the figure to be slender. Hence he allows the 
realer to increase the size of the head, and make it nearly a 
ninth part of the body. From a comparison of these various 
proportions, and Albert Durer's remarks upon them, we 
gather that, according to his notions, the proportion of 
beauty lies between the height of eight, and that of nine 
heads, since this is neither rustic, like that of seven heads, 
nor slender, like that of ten. But this view is nowhere 
distinctly expressed. The author avoids declaring his 
opinion in plain terms, leaving the reader to form hi« 
own judgment. He even goes so far, in the third book 
of his treatise, when touching upon the variety of human 
figures, as to invent a sort of instrument for lengthening or 
shortenmg figures, making them larger above, or smaller 
belowy thicker or thinner, by placing them upright or inclined 
in a triangle, in which they diminish as they approach the vertex 
or uppermost point, and increase as they recede from it. If, 
however, he carries this alteration of figtires to excess— that is 
to say, if he shortens or lengthens the representation of it so 
dA to make it unnaturally thick or thin — no doubt he does 
this in order to warn the student and preserve him from 
the faults to which he is liable, and to teach him elegance by 
showing him deformity. But where is Albert Durer's idea 
of beauty > Will it suffice for the student to avoid every 
species of deformity in order to succeed in attaining to beauty ? 
Albert Durer does not tell us this. He hopes the skilful 
&niat will discover the laws of proportion by studying a great 



multitude of men, no particular man being perfect. '* The 
beauty," he says, '' concealed in nature almost confuses one. 
We may meet with two handsome and well-formed men, who 
nevertheless have nothing in common, and of whom it is 
impossibl& to say which is the handsomer. Such is the imper- 
fection of our knowledge. Who, then, can say with confidence 
and precision what is true excellence of form?" And not 
only does he confess himself pnable to determine what con- 
stitutes true beauty, but he does not think the artist can 
worthily express the little he knows of it. And he exclaims, 
** Art can hardly express the beauty of nature. I speak not 
of a perfect beauty, but of one known to us and yet surpassing 
the power of our understanding, and escaping the skilful 
touch of our hand." 

The Italians have been less severe than we in their judg- 
ment of this treatise, and Jean Paul Lomazzo, among others, 
professes so great an esteem for the German writer and 
his work, that he considers the proportion which Durer 
gives of a body, viz. ten times the size of the head, to be 
beautiful ; but at the same time admits that competent 
judges think such a figure too slender, yet says it will 
not do to deviate from the judgment of so great a man as 
Albert Durer. He is, however, quite mistaken in attributing 
to Durer a preference for this proportion. M. Paillot de 
Montabert thinks he has discovered a sort of treasure (to use 
his own words) in Durer's work, and imagines the author 
must have obtained access to some ancient manuscript which 
has escaped the destruction of barbarous times; but this 
learned connoisseur does not explain himself with regard to 
the treasures which he declares he has discovered, and it 
appears to us that in guarding against one prejudice he has 
fallen into another. If Durer had possessed the manuscript 
of a Polyclctus, a Euphranor, or only some pupil of these 
great masters, we should have found clearer traces of it in his 
pages. We should have met with the immortal rudiments of 
that beauty, the rule of which had been discovered and the 
form imaged by the Greeks, 

The constant occupation of our artist on the more profit- 
able employment of the graver, allowed him but few oppor- 
tiuiitics of exercising his talents as a painter. Consequently, 
not many pictures in oil are to be seen out of the galleries of 
the German sovereigns. The following are the principal 
works of this character of which the pedigree is perfectly 
known: 

In the Belvedere Palace at. Vienna the portrait of Maxi- 
milian I., dated 1519. 

*<The Martyrdom of the 10,000 Christians, who were put to 
a Cruel Death by the command of Sapor II., King of Persia." 
Albert Durer is represented in this picture with hia friend, 
Willibald Pirckheimer. He is holding a stick with a paper 
attached to it, with the inscription, "Iste faciebat anno 
Domini, 1508, Albertus Durer alemanus," with his monogram. 
This picture was painted for Frederick, Duke of Saxony ; it 
afterwards adorned the Rodolph Gallery at Prague. Karel 
Van Mander, in his "Book on the Painters," speaks very 
highly of it. 

"The Trinity." God ^e Father, seated on a rainbow, is 
represented holding the dying Son on the cross ; the Holy 
Ghost, in the shape of a dove, hovera above. It is surrounded 
by a glorious company of angels, saints, and patriarchs. 
Beneath is seen Albert Durer himself, holding a tablet with 
liis monogratn, and this inscription, •* Albertus Durer, noricus, 
faciebat anno h, Virginia partu, 1511." 

" The Virgin and the Pear," signed with his monogram, and 
dated 1512. 

«' Portraitof a Fair-haired Youth," dated 1607. 

" Portrait of Johaimes Kleberger, Merchant of Nuremburg," 
dated 1526. 

*• The Holy Virgin Suckling the Infant Jesus," painted in 
1503. 

In the Pinakothek of Munich, some of Albert Durer's finest 
paintings are to be seen. This valuable collection, partly 
formed from those of Dusseldorf, Mannheim, and Schleisheim, 
contains seventeen works of this great master, many of them 
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In the Dresden Gallery there are two pictures by Albert 
Diirer, one of " The Bearing of the Cross," in black and white, 
and a small portrait, dated 1621. 

The Gallery of Cassel contains four portraits by this master. 

There are several of his secondary productions in the 
Museums of Frankfort, of Cologne, of Carlsruhe, of Gotha, 
and of Darmstadt. 

The northern capitals of Europe boast the possession of 
several paintings by Albert Durer. The catalogue of the Im- 
perial Museum of St. Petersburg mentions five ; that of the 
Stockholm Gallery, three ; and that of Copenhagen, four ; but 
there is great reason to doubt the truth of their pretensions. 

There are enumerated in the official catalogue of the Mu- 
seum at Madrid, eight productions of Albert Durer, but they 
are either of little importance or doubtful authenticity. 

In the museum at Havre we lately saw a fine "Holy 
Family," attributed to Albert Durer. Its pedigree, however, 
was not authenticated. 

In the Gallery at Florence may be seen, among other works 
of this masttrr, "The Adoration of the Magi" — very remark- 
able ; the busts of " The Apostles St. Philip and St. James," 
painted, in water-colours, in 1616; also the portrait of the 
artist's father, dated 1490, and that of Albert Durer himself, 
painted in 1498. These two portraits came from the gallery 
of Charles I., King of England, upon the dispersion of that 
monarch's effects by the parliament of the Commonwealth in 
1660. 

Albert Durer is always seen to disadvantage in the galleries 
of amateurs ; for the compositions they contain are unimpor- 
tant, and generally limited to portraits and studies of heads, 
the gpreater part in black and white. 

It appears that very few of Albert Duier's works have found 
their way to public auction. 

We have alluded above to the two portraits, now in the 
Florence Gallery, which foriuerly belonged to the collection of 
Charles I. They produced together only £100. 



In later years (August, 1850), at the sale of the collection of 
William II., King of the Netherlands, we have seen that a 
picture by Albert Durer, representing " St. Hubert," realised, 
including the expense of the sale, about £360 sterling. 

A few words will suffice, in this place, to mark the appre- 
ciation in which Albert Durer is held, both as a painter and 
an engraver. " If," says Vasari, " this diligent, industrious, 
and universal man had been a native of Tuscany, and if he 
could have studied, as we have done, in Rome, he would 
certainly have been the best painter in our country, as he was 
the most celebrated that Germany ever possessed." Hear, 
too, what Dr. Franz Kugler, one of the most accomplished 
art-critics of modern times, says of this German contemporary 
ofRaffaele: — "In Durer the style of art existing in his day 
attained its most peculiar and its highest perfection. Kich 
and inexhaustible, he became the representative of German 
art at this period. He was gifted with a power of conception 
which traces nature through all her finest shades ; and, above 
all, he had an earnest and truthful feeling for his art, united 
to a capacity for the severest study. His drawing is full of 
life and character, his colouring has a peculiar brilliancy and 
beauty ; and if, in spite of the shortcomings inevitable to the 
state of education and public taste in his days, the greater 
number of his works make a deep impression on the mind 
and feelings of the spectators, it is a strong proof of the pecu- 
liar greatness of his abilities as an artist." Again, in refer- 
ence toDurer's skUl as an engraver—" If we do not discover," 
says Bryan, "in his works the boldness and freedom so 
desirable in historical designs, we find in them everything 
that can be wished for in subjects more minute and more 
finished. Bom in the infancy of the art, he carried engraving 
to a perfection which, even in this day, is seldom surpassed." 

Beneath is a specimen of the hand-writing of this cele- 
brated artist, his signature and seal, together with several 
of the more commoli of the monograms which he affixed to his 
works. 
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-THE CONVENTS OF MOUNT 
ATHOS. 



Mount Athos lies to the south of Macedonia, between the 
gulfs of Contessa and Monte Santo, at the extremity of a 
peninsula connected with the continent by an isthmus about a 
mile and a half long. It is a round and almost conical mass, 
rising to a height of about three thousand feet above the level 
of the sea, and casting an immense shadow in the setting sun 
almost across the Archipelago. Little mention is made of it 
in the works of Grecian historians beyond the record of two 
facts — the one, that Xerxes caused a canal to be cut across the 
isthmus to give a passage to his fleet ; and the other, that a 
Greek sculptor, Dinocrates, proposed to Alexander the Great 
to cut the mountain into the form of a statue with outstretched 
arm, and holding in its hand a town containing ten thousand 
inhabitants. 

The hill is called at the present day by many of the Greeks 
Qagion Oros, or the Holy Mountain, and it is rendered remark- 



able by the fact, that its population now consists of about six 
thousand monks, forming a separate and almost independent 
community, and inhabiting several convents built along the 
slopes. These convents were the cradle of Byzantine art 
fourteen hundred years ago, and now, after a thousand storms 
of war, and change, and revolution have rolled over Greece, 
they form its last refuge. 

Concerning the origin of this religious community, we have 
no certain information. In the persecutions with which the 
Christians were pursued in the first centuries of the Christian 
era, many faced martyrdom without hesitation, and even with 
joy ; others, less confident in their own s rength of nerve, 
sought security in desert fastnesses, and adopted the life of 
anchorites. It was thus that the seeds of Christianity were 
scattered over the solitudes of Nubia and Syria. Many more 
fied to Mount Athos, and took up their abode along its sidep^ 
hoping that the sedusion of the place, and the difficulty cf 
access, wotdd afford them safety, however precarious, from the 
rage of their enemies. When Constantine remoyed the seat of 
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the empixe to Conitantinople, and aTOwed hifl adherence to 
the new iaith, the population of Mount Athos rapidly in- 
creased, and conTentt were built, auch, in all probability, aa 
we naw see them. It is right to mention, however, that this 
is mainly conjecture ; history is entirely silent regarding this 
retired but interesting comer of the Byzantine empire. We 
have said that these conyents are the last refuge of Greek art ; 
we may add, that they contain some interesting relics of old 
Byzantine ciyilisation, and manners, and forms of faith, and 
are by no means an uninteresting subject of study for those 
who seek to lift up the pall which for four centuries has 
shrouded the remains of Greek greatness. They number in 
all twenty- three, lying around the mountain, none of them 
at any great distance from the sea. The most ancient to 
which our attention will principally be directed, are the 
Aghia Lahra, or holy monastery, Vatopedi, Iviron, and Xilan- 
dori. The first, which at present contains about four hiuidred 
monks, was founded by St. Athanasius about the beginning of 
the fourth century, and to this circumstance owes its pre- 
eminence oyer all the others. While they are simply dedi- 
cated to some saint, it ia entitled the holy monastery par 
excellence. Vatopedi was the one to which John Contocuaine, 
whose romantic story has been so well told by Gibbon, 
retired to spend the remaining years of his life, when, dis- 
gusted with power, he abdicated the imperial throne. 

On the highest point of the mountain rises the little Church 
of the Transfiguration, and scattered around are a town and 
some little yillages \ and in the centre of the peninsula lies 
the protalon or metropolis of Mount Athos, Karies — all in- 
habited by a shifting population of monks, whose sole occu- 
pation is the importation of proyisions and other necessaries 
from Salomen for their brethren in the conyent. The monks 
are diyided into two classes, brothers and fathers, ox papery 
.".nd are made up of an indiscriminate mixture of Sclayes, 
Greeks, Wallachiana, and Armenians, all reduced to the same 
state of torpor, both physical and mental, under the rigidity of 
the monastic rule. The conyent buildings present for the 
nio3t part great uniformity of appearance, generally an irre- 
gular and confusad pi^ass, Avith no eyidence of unity of design 
in the arrangement of the different parts. A single door, 
which is always fastened at twilight, gives entrance 'to a 
gquare court-yard, around which the cells of the inmates are 
ranged in one or more stories ; additions being made, upon a 
plan apparently dictated solely by caprice, when any increase 
took place in their number. In the centre stands the church, 
surrounded by a crowd of small chapels, but all built of brick, 
and so imperfectly, that frequent repairs haye effaced all 
traces of the primitiye style. On all the walls appear stiff, 
tatMooking, and austere pictures, which form a singular 
contrast to the easy, indolent, and insouciant appearance of the 
monks. 

Mount Athos was in the earlier days of Christianity the 
great seat of intellectual actiyity — the hot-bed of theological 
and metaphysical discussion; but the state of listleM indo- 
lence in which its inhabitants are now plunged is a strange 
satire upon its former glory. All the conyents contain libra- 
ries of greater or less extent, filled with manuscripts and rare 
and yaluable relics of the literature of antiquity ; but the 
monks, far from studying them, suffer them to be lost or 
injured through carelessness, in utter and complete ignorance 
of the treasures of which they are the guardians. They read 
nothing but their offices, write but rarely, and are for the most 
part plunged in complete ignorance, not only of eyerything 
that is passing in the outer world— but of the yery rudiments 
of literature and science. There is hardly a doubt that a 
diligent search by competent persons would bring to light 
many yaluable works of classical authors hitherto supposed to 
be lost, or known to the western world only in a mutilated 
state. Some of the monks who yisit Salomen to transact 
business for the conyents, take advantage of their stay, to pick 
up a smattering knowledge of medicine and the Turkish 
language, but this is the only effort towards self- improyement 
that is eyer made. The rude daubs by which Byzantine art is 
now represented amongst them, furnish additional proof of their 



mental degradation, when we remember that, during the first 
two centuries after the establishment of tJie conyents on 
Mount Athos, they were the chief seats of religious art in the 
world, and students retorted thither from all parts of Europe 
to receiye instruction from the inmates. 

In these times such names as those ^ of St. Athanasius and 
Peter the Athonite figured in their annals, in no yery striking 
contrast v'th many others of scarce inferior zeal and learning. 
The ch ch of Aghia Labra, founded by Athanasius in the 
early part of the fourth century, was endowed richly a.b. 965 
by the emperor Nicephorus. The gates, which probably 
belong to that period, are composed of wrought copper, and 
display great beauty of execution. They remind one of those 
of the church of Rayello near Amalfi, as well as of many 
other religious monuments of Apulia. The portico is coyered 
with Turkish ornaments. The general arrangement is that of 
the church of St. Mark at Venice. The altar is coyered with 
a gpreat deal of rich gilding,' as also most parts of the ceiling, 
which is coyered with caryed and fVetted work, and encaustio 
paintings in great abundance ; and the body of the church 
contains desks, pulpits, and other articles of a similar nature 
of great richness. The monks haye substituted these for the 
massiye pulpits of the ancient Latin church. Nearly all are 
he gifts of the Russian goyernment. 

The Byzantine school, which was a school of transition from 
ancient art, that sought the beautiful merely for the form 
itself, to Christian art, which uses the form only to yeil an 
idea, deyoted itself from the Tery first to preparing for the 
transformation which ineyitably followed the adoption of this 
new aim by the cultiyators of art. In this point of yiew the 
Byzantine artists were successful in arriying at a imity such 
as has neyer been attained by those of the Renaissance, and 
from which they are still yery far indeed. The Italian 
mosaics, executed by Italian artists, can alone giye us a right 
idea of the laborious changes which Byzantine art underwent 
before it assumed iu definitiye form from the teachings of the 
great masters of the school. At a later period, to preserve 
the established forms from the influence of time or caprice or 
fashion, a monk named Benya collected the acknowledged and 
established principles of the school, and compiled them in a 
code. His manuaeript was distributed through the various 
convents and carefully copied, and thenceforward became the 
text-book of the painters; and so powerful has been its 
influence, that it is impossible to fix the date of a Byzantine 
painting by its style. So closely have its rules been attended 
to, through a long lapse of time, so intimate, too, has been the 
connexion between Greek painting and the Greek worship, 
that the formcit has everywhere followed in the march of the 
priests, and we find it prevailing almost to the exclusion of every 
other in Russia, in Greece, in Asia Minor, and in the regions 
bordering on Mount Sinai, where Greek conyents are numerous. 
The church, Aghia Labra, contains the best specimens of 
it extant. The cupola is entirely occupied by a colossal figure 
of Christ, with that air of purity and dignity ^^ich the 
painters of the Renaissance have adopted. The complexion 
is itraW'Colouredy as the monks there express ; one hand is 
extended towards St. John, as if in the act of instructing, and 
the other is laid on his heart. The hair is fair, but the beard 
is black, as also the eyebrowa, which give the half-closed eyes 
an air of mingled simplicity, sweetness, and firmness. The 
Byzantine artists indicated the importance of the personage 
they painted by the size of the figure. The saints increase in 
height as they increase in holiness, while Christ is taller than 
them all by the head and shoulders. 

At the base of the cupola stand a row of archangels in 
shining robes, holding huge sceptres in their hands, surmounted 
by images of the Redeemer. The brilliant colours of their 
garments stand in dazzling conti'ast to the sombre black of the 
ground, and in their faces and attitudes there is an air of lofty, 
calm majesty. Over their heads an innumerable multitude of 
cherubs flutter round Christ as a centre, and as if typifying 
the spirits of the blest, they seem to grow more and more 
ethereal the nearer they approach him^ There is nothing 
human in their figures except the head. The rest is com- 
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posed of a great number of ^vi»gs, pointiug In every direciion, 
and looking like stars in the deep blue firmament of the vault 
above ; while on a golden ground, and on a grand scale, the 
image of Christ looks down from the midst of them all, so 
that in whatever part of the building the worshipper kneels, 
he seems to have his eye upon him. 

The pendentives represent the four evangelists writing at 
the dictation of an apostle, and the walls of the rest of the 
church are covered with subjects drawn from the Old or 
New Testament. On the two arms of the cross we see the 



of the Latin cliiefs of the Crusades, who fixed their abode in 
Greece on their return from the Holy Land. His head-dress 
is that of the IVrerovingian kings, and his robe, as well as his 
crown, is sprinkled with /leurs-de-lis, and in his hands he 
holds a model representation of the facade of a church, pro- 
bably of one which owed it existence to his pious muni- 
ficence ; in front of him appears his son, wearing the same 
costume. 

Under the external portico we find figures of the ancient 
asQctif or anchorites, in an attitude of prayer, who, in imitation 
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saints of the church militant, who shook off the dust of the 
schools, and defended their faith on the fields of force, stand- 
ing upright upon a black ground, in an attitude of vigilant 
repose. The churches of the other convents present precisely 
the same aspect, though on a more diminutive and less perfect 
scale, in accordance with the Medo- Persian laws of the 
Byzantine school, which treated all subjects in the same 
manner, with the same figures, in the same attitudes. Towards 
the end of the principal nave, to the left, appears a painting 
with an inscription, now illegible, evidently representing one 



of the fathers of the desert, lived in grottoes and caverns in the 
mountain side. They appear to have been reduced to the last 
extremity of hunger, and are clothed in a simple and primitive 
garment of leaves, while their beard descends almost to their 
knees. Beside them an inscription informs us, '* Such was 
the life of these anchorites." These ascetics themselves 
travelled from convent to convent, painting those vivid repre- 
sentations of their own unhappy lives, and also sculptures, 
numerous little crucifixes in wood, many of which are ftill 
preserved. 
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The painters of the school to which Albert Cuyp belongs 
were not always fuUj appreciated in their day. They were 
earnest and laborious men, with the true inspiration of genius, 
at a time when artistic talent was less rare than at the present 
hour. This prevented their being as highly regarded as they 
otherwise would hare been, and it thence followed that many 
paintings which now are highly valued, and which fetch good 
prices, were during the lifetime of the artist almost xmsale- 
able. It has been truly said, that no man is a prophet in his 




own country, and we have often ound this perfectly true 
with regard to artists of the first emmence. Albert Cuyp, 
one of the best of the Flemish school, one of the most 
picturesque and effective who took up the example of Van 
der Yelde, though son of a great artist, was not in any way as 
wsimly considered as he should have been by his contempo- 
raries. This may perhaps be more fully understood when we 
examine into his character and life. 

Albert Cuyp was bom in the year 1606, the lame year that 
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gave birth to the great Rembrandt. The first saw the light 
at Dordrecht, the second at Leyden. These two painters were 
men of different character and various style, though one 
would have expected that they would be necessarily strongly 
influenced in their genius and tone of mind by the times in 
which they lived. It was an era of stem warfare and deso- 
lation, of blood and rapine, and yet scarcely a trace of this 
fatal tendency of the hour is to be foxmd in their productions. 
They were, as many students of i^t have been, always in a 
world apart, which separated them from many of the impulses 
of the age to which they belonged, and it is pleasing and 
refreshing to turn from the sanguinary drama of civil and 
religious wars to their admirable productions. It is the quiet 
contrast offered to the view of him who, escaping from the 
battle-field, wounded and almost dying, finds himself suddenly 
in some sequestered woody nook, where man and horse find 
welcome and cheering repose. Rembrandt sketches with his 
masterly pencil the varied phases of human life, and still 
avoids all that has reference to the party quarrels of the day. 
Cuyp stands before us quiet, calm, tmobtrusive — a thoughtful, 
pleasing man, who appears to know nothing of the war which 
is raging around him— who is scarcely aware that Holland is 
ravaged by fire and sword, and who allows his every sense to 
be captivated by the gentler muse. Neither the noisy forum 
nor the sectarian struggle has any charm for him. He lives 
in a world of lus own, and that world is nature in its most 
picturesque forms. He is varied in his loves. Now he 
admires the sea, now the land. The ordinary landscape and 
the perilous ocean have almost equal charms in his eyes ; for 
his pencil sketches now a quiet pasture scene^ with tame oxen 
and sheep, now a dashing marine piece, where some tall ship 
is bending 'neath the breeze ; or launching away again, brings 
before us a picture in some native district, where the sun is 
warming an otherwise cheerless prospect, where shepherds 
wander with their flocks, where the huntsman rides merrily, 
where boatmen pull cherrily, or where fishermen pursue their 
peaceful calling with true Dutch phlegm. 

This philosophic calm, experienced by certain artists during 
troublous times, has often been remarked upon. It has called 
forth many a recondite observation, and though a feeling not 
easy to be understood by the more active mover in stirring 
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hours, is yet a circumstance to be much yalued. And these 
were no common struggles. Holland was conyulsed by the 
disputes of its religious sects, who soon turned from arguments 
to weapons — from theology to warfttfe. Much blood was shed, 
and all ciyilisation, art, science, seemed threatened with utter 
annihilation. City armed against city, and the inhabitants of 
the same town killed one another in the streets which gaye 
both birth. It was in the days when Bamayeldt perished 
with his brother on the scaffold. Yotmg Albert Cuyp was 
bom during these tragical hours. But as he grew up, eyen 
more terrible disasters tormented his youth. The invasion of 
Holland by Louis XIY. — ^the terrible scenes amid which 
perished John and Cornelius de Witt, his countrymen, his 
fellow-townsmen — were events of his youthful hours. But so 
elastic were the spirits, so singular was the character of 
Albert, that no evils, however great, no trials, however painful, 
were able to influence his mind. He seemed incapable of 
feeling sadness. He could not join in the sanguinary strug- 
gles of his time, and appears, while others were slaying and 
being slain, to have spent his time in admiring nature, in 
sitting beneath the greenwood tree, listening to the murmur 
of water, or seeking to entice the cunning trout from his 
crystal retreat. No matter what opinion maybe generally enter- 
tained as to this seeming insensibility on the part of the artist 
who could isolate his mind from civil brawls and bloody wars, 
we owe to this very peculiarity of character many admirable 
paintings, full of grandeur, many delicious, calm, w.irm and 
sunny masterpieces — scenes which everywhere reconcile us to 
the charms of existence, because they make us love and admire 
nature in her purest works ; and yet, those who would ask 
everything of the same man, complain that he did not allow 
his soul to be fired by deeds of heroism and valour, his mind 
to be developed by dark passions, in which case he might have 
given us some of those sombre and living pictures of the hour, 
which have immortalised Ruysdael and the great Rembrandt. 

We have said that Albert Cuyp was bom in 1606. Some 
say in 1605 ; but this is of little consequence. His death, too, 
is involved in obscurity. But he was living in 1672, for we 
have his name in a list of burghers. His father, and his master 
in his noble art, was Jacob Gerritzoon Cuyp, n man much 
esteemed, and looked upon as the leader of the echool in which 
his son so much excelled. Jacob Gerritzoon shared the fate 
of David Teniers. He was surpassed and eclipsed by his son. 
Many masters of first-rate ability have thus been concealed 
from posterity. Bavid Teniers exists not for the general 
student of art, because of his great descendant. The i-ame 
occurred to Paul Bril, the historical landscape painter — to 
Simon der Ylieger, cast into the shade by William Van der 
Yelde-^to Nicolas Moyart, surpassed by Berghem. Arnold 
Houbraken, in his important work on painting, quietly re- 
marks, that Albert Cuyp painted better than his fitther. The 
fact is, that though remaining attached to a particular line of 
subjects, and these subjects in which he coped with Paul 
Potter, Wouvermans, Du Jardin, and Ruysdael, and so many 
other chosen spirits, he was always so distinct, so native in his 
genius, as to be ever distinguished from all his rivals. 
A Cuyp will rarely be mistaken by the most ordinary con- 
noisseur for a Coxis, or a Van der Neer. 

Nature was his field, the inexhaustible fount lyhence he 
drew the warm impulse which influenced and guided his 
genius— nature in its grandest, in its humblest phases. He 
never found anything too great, anything too small for his 
keen observation. He combined the varied characteristics of 
most of his contemporaries. He equals all of them, and is 
sometimes their superior. He revels in the human form, in 
animals, in still nature, landscapes, sea-views, interiors of 
churches, winter scenes, moonlights, kitchens, fish, cocks and 
hens, and all the appliances of humble agricultural existence. 
All these subjects, and many more, have been vivified by his 
fertile pencil. His great power consisted in his capability of' 
producing the same thing a hundred times over without 
plagiarising himself. And yet he does not search for effect ; he 
does not find the picturesque in strange contrasts and tough 
scenes, in the rags of the poor, in the tatters and hideous 



misery of the beggar, in the angular projections of starved 
cattle, in the manifestation of their bones in quaint style, nor 
even in rare, though real, effects of light and shadow at morn- 
ing and eventide. Berghem, Tivoli, Weenix, and many others, 
had given to the picturesque a novel and ingenious touch of 
life, by seeking the irregular, the wild, the unexpected, in all 
things— a style which had necessarily many charms and many 
admirers. Lizards numing over an old wall, with here a 
lichen and there an ivy-leaf ; a rustic hut beside a time- 
honoured ruin, which gave the humble cot a dangerous 
shelter ; some half-starved beast, a wounded horse, hopping 
lazily along with bandaged leg ; a poor suffering ass, eating 
timidly by the wayside, were subjects freely chosen by 
Flemish painters, and subjects which they rendered with rare 
truthfulness and vigour. They possessed the power of making 
attractive, by means of their magic pencils, most repulsive 
subjects — even those subjects men most anxiously avoid in life 
—the sickly animal, the beggar in rags, the wild desert, or a 
road overgrown with thorns and briers. They created trea- 
sures out of rags. Albert Cuyp, on the other hand, drew his 
inspiration from a more elevated and elevating source, and, 
seeking his ideas of the picturesque in objects opposed to 
general theories, succeeded in a most marvellous way. We 
wish not to elevate Cuyp at the expense of any of the many 
singidar geniuses of the hour ; but no one can study the peculiar 
features of the painter of Dordrecht without being pleased. 
Abandoning the ready resource of rustic misery, the easy and 
catching attraction of rags and destitution, of wretched nooks 
and unknown and imexplored comers, he paints animals in 
full health, and the sun at noon- day. 

A writer on the genius of this painter quotes complacently 
a certain William Gilpin, canon of Salisbury, who wrote a 
book on the picturesque and beautiful. He supports the view 
practically illustrated by Berghem, Bu Jardin, Ostade, and 
others. " We admire in the horse," he exclaims, " considered 
as a reality, elegance of form, a fiery mien, lightness, and a 
soft skin ; we admire this animal also in the same way in a 
painting : but as a picturesque subject, we prefer an old cart- 
horse, a cow, a goat, a donkey. The coarse appearance and 
rough skin are better adapted to demonstrate and elucidate 
the genius of the pencil. Richness of light depends much on 
contrasts." It was not in the study of Cuyp that William 
Gilpin sought his inspirations. His genius lies another way. 
He has much of the feeling of the rich and well-to-do farmer 
in him, for he loves well-fed cattle, clean and well-combed 
horses, and broad daylight casting its golden lustre over the 
plain. This is, in fine, his peculiarity, and the distinguishing 
mark which separates him from all his rivals, and from every 
member of his school. Gerard deLairesse put forth, a cen- 
tury later, ideas on landscape quite opposed to those of the 
worthy canon of Salisb\iry, and these ideas Cuyp was one of 
the first to forestall. He revels in the view of nature in her 
loftiest moods, and paints a meadow and a hill, a horse or 
boat, as Claude Lorraine did the ruins of Rome, the waterfalls 
of Tivoli, the Bay of Naples,— embellishing, as it were, the 
very nature he sought to render faithfully and truly. 

The rich variety, and the fecxmdity of Cuyp lead us to com- 
pare him often to other masters whose style was similar. Like 
Wouvermans, he was fond of a halt of hunters, a quiet bit of 
woodland sport, but he treated the subject differently. His 
horses have a marked difference from any others, his nobles 
have a manner of their own. Few who have visited the Gallery 
of the Louvre, in Paris, have failed to note the two Cuyps 
known as " The Going out for a Ride " and ** The Return/' 
the former of which is engraved in the present number. 

We have often gazed with pleasure, during our once daily 
walks in that magnificent gallery, at both. The " Going out" 
well exemplifies the genius of Cuyp. A richly-dressed lord, 
clothed in scarlet, has just vaulted on a mottled grey horse^ 
while his squire in green tunic stoops to hold the stirrup. 
The leading group, lit up by a bright sun, is relieved against a 
house in deep shadow, whence are issuing the lord and one of 
his suite. To the right, the shadow of the edifice, falling on 
the earthi brings out in warm colours the brilliant light w^ch 
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fills the back of the picture ; two shepherdfl and a flock of 
sheep are brought within the rays of the sun, and form a light 
demi-tint, a trangition admirably contriyed as a contrast both 
to the dark shadowe of the foreground and the cleamegs of the 
distant background. It is an exquisite portraiture of a living 
breathing scene of life in its strongest sense, of the tranquillity 
and ease of the fortunate, of the heat and splendour of day. 

The other, which forms with it a pair, represents three horse- 
men, among whom you recognise the lord by the magnificence 
of his costume, the beauty of his hor»e, and the haughty frank- 
ness of his mien. A hunter in livery holding two dogs in leash, 
presents a partridge to one of the squires, and this little 
erent draws the attention of the three personages. On one 
side a tuft of trees, mingled with brushwood, brings forward 
the cavaliers ; while on the other we behold a vsst landscape 
inundated by light, where you see cattle, houses at the foot of 
a hill, and antique towers, doubtless the manor towards which 
the seignior and his suite are wending their way. The mind 
is inspired with calm delight as it gases on that luminous 
scene, and then comes to rest on the gallant mien of that gen- 
tleman in blue velvet garmshed with gold, his hair floating on 
his shoulders, and his head covered by a kind of turban made 
of some white drapery. The play of chiaro-oscuro is here 
principally caused by the diversity of local colours. The 
marked tints of the two horses, one chesnut, the other black, 
are in contrast to the master's steed, whose white and spotless 
skin is so admirably rendered as to deceive the eye. The 
painter has rendered and constructed the habiliments of the 
cavaliers ss ably as the tones of the horses' hair, opposing the 
dun velvet of the squires to the dazzling velvet of their noble 
master. These pictures should never be passed over on a visit 
to the Louvre. 

Wc must not be led to believe that Albert Cuyp is a painter 
without faults^ In some of his best pictures we shall find 
errors to note, bits heavily rendered. Some have criticised 
rather slightingly two dogs in <*The Going out." They are 
not faultless, but they are very little inferior to the rest of the 
picture. Many of the admirers of Cuyp carry their high sense 
of his genius so far as to ascribe his little errors of omission to 
accident, and some attribute even these two beautiful master- 
pieces to Jacques Gerard Cuyp, rather than own the slight 
faults of an artist of such power and skill as Albert. But 
whatever the energy of the execution and the excellence of his 
touch, often thick and irregular, so?netimes sharp and firrn^ 
whatever the beauty of his colouring, warm, rich, and har- 
monious — he is perhaps more remarkable in the expression 
of sentiment than even in the execution of his works. The 
modes and fashions he pictures are stamped by his individu- 
ality, while strictly in accordance with historic truth; the 
ideas which he calls up wear the impress of his personal 
temperament. The same gallant cavaliers who appear in the 
hunting subjects of Wouvermans, elegant, rude, and proud^ 
mounted on prancing steeds, ready at every moment to rear 
and leap, are viewed by Cuyp in quite a difierent light. They 
too bear the stamp of his peculiar characteristics. His models 
remind ns of those opulent burghers of the seventeenth 
century who led the life of noble lords without tlieir easy and 
lively manners, their haughty air, and what can only be 
explained as wide-awake character. The cavaliers of Wou- 
vermans have a firm air, and one fancies one hears their coarse 
words ; armed for love and war, they carry gorgeous plumes 
stuck in their broad-brimmed felt hats; they have golden 
spurs, loose boots, and pistols in their holsters. The heroes 
of grave and thoughtfiil Albert Cuyp are not so petulant ; 
their physiognomy is cahn and grave, their dress is rich, 
of dazzlhig staff, but without coquetry; their horses are 
thorough-bred, solid, strong, docile, and ready for gallop or 
trot, but they know nothing of rearing and kicking— of taking 
a bit in their mouths — of starting ofi" at a hand-gallop— and 
other tricks kn6wn to chivalric horses. Those who ride upon 
them are peaceful men — steady and solemn Protestants, who 
ride side by side, in solemn discourse on the affiiirs of the 
state. The father of a family, whom Terburg, Xelsche, or 
Metzu would show us in the interior of their houses, gently 



laying down the law to a beloved child, being present at a 
daughter's music lesson, or presiding at a meal, we find 
Albert Cuyp delineating at the hour when he passes along on 
horseback, with his servants, followed by his dogs, and look- 
ing on his ride as a question of health, an amusement at a 
fixed hour. Albert Cuyp is truly the Flemish citizen painter 
•^the fortunate and well-to-do citizen, be it remembered. 

It is much to be regretted that the annalists and biographers 
of the seventeenth century have been so indifferent as not to 
transmit to posterity something of the life and habits of the 
great artists of Holland. There is no biography of Albert 
Cuyp. The life of an artist is always replete with matter 
wortiiy of remembrance. "We need only refer to the sketches 
of those whose friends have recorded their sayings and doings. 
Was Cuyp brought up in lux\iry and ease, or was his youth 
passed in struggling, as so many others have done, against 
misery and care ? Was he rich or poor ? Did he ever take 
wife or have children ? Who were his friends and protectors ? 
We know not. To not one of these questions can we find an 
answer. And yet, were but a few of these details known, 
how much might we not draw thence to explain and tmder- 
stand his particular genius. His life must have been quiet, 
regular, happy, of that kind of happiness which gives a long 
series of years, and an indulgent and vigorous old age. We 
are, however, ignorant of the precise date of his death. It 
appears, however, according to Immerzeel of Amsterdam, that 
he was living in 1680, though the general inquiry of most 
writers has only carried the evidence up to 1672. We are 
able to asseverate from one of his pictures, where he paints a 
salmon fishery, a picture to be found in the Museum of the 
Hague, that he had for patron a farmer of the fishery of 
Dordrecht— a vague and dreamy kind of fact, which tells us 
nothing of either the protector or the protected. The general 
opinion of historians suggests, and general rumours appear 
here to be pretty correct, that the life of Albert Cuyp was 
calm, honest, laborious, and without passion. He must have 
found, at an early age, ample resources from his mere talent, 
and could have never known the bitter luxury of want. Of a 
calm temperament, of a gentle, quiet, and firm character, he 
doubtless lived in friendly intercourse with the best men of 
his time. It appears even that he was much connected wiih 
Maurice of Nassau, whom he often painted and eopied in his 
hunting subjects, which would lead us to believe him a pure 
Calvinist. An elder of the reformed church, he no doubt 
practised with regularity, and without ostentation, his religious 
duties, as they were then understood. To judge him, in a 
word, from those histories of themselves which painters some- 
times trace as clearly in their pictures as writers do in their 
books, Cuyp was a simple man, regular in his habits, and 
respected and* loved by all who knew him. It has been truly 
said, that. the tranquillity of his landscapes, plunged in 
indescribable ether, proves the serenity of his mind, and that 
the choice of his subjects demonstrates the simplicity of his 
tastes. 

We are informed by Lebrun, that the English were the first 
who appreciated at their true value the pictures of Cuyp. 
We are told by Sir Edmund Head, that Cuyp's works were 
not valued highly until after his death. We are assured by 
another authority (Smith), that at the principal picture sales 
in Holland to the year 1750, there is no instance of any of 
Cuyp's works being sold for so much as £3 sterling (thirty 
florins). This statement is not corroborated by the Kiinstler 
Lexicon of Kayler. According to Smith, a gpradual advance 
in the value of Cuyp's pictures took place soon after the 
period just named, owing to the high reputation they had 
obtained among English and French dealers. In 1785, at the 
sale of the collection of K. Von der Linden von Slingelardt, 
Cuyp's pictures obtained prices, in some cases, commensurate 
with their merits, but which subsequently have been increased 
fourfold. In 1774, Walpole writes to Sir Horace Mann, and 
states, that at a sale of Sir George Colbrooke's pictures, one 
by Cuyp (a view of Nimeguen), which had cost its possessor 
only seventy guineas, was readUy disposed of for £290. Lebrun 
says, " Thef French were a long time before they appreciated 
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the works of Cuyp, and yet I have been present at sales in 
England when they have fetched three and four hundred louis. 
This great painter has treated every style with equal success, 
and has indeed been so perfect in all, that we know not which 
to select as his best. Portraits, animals, fruits— nothing was 
foreign to his genius. . . . The sun warms his productions." 

One of these facetious French critics, who follows in the 
beaten track of prejudice, and who is possessed by a belief 
that the unfortunate people of these isles never see the sun, 
that we live in the midst of a fog, which everlastingly con- 
ceals from us the real character of that luminary—- who believes, 
with most Frenchmen, that sales of wives in market-places are 
legal transfers in England, that we have no real green fields, 
and are, in fine, a nation of purblind shopkeepers, of course 
thoroughly comprehends our love of Cuyp, and why we should 
have been the first people to acknowledge his merits. Albert 
Cuyp did indeed introduce the sun and all its glowing images 
and radiance with singular power in his pictures. But many 
artists have done the same, and this by no means explains our 



him ensue from a kind of rabid fire-worship on the part of 
tmfortunate islanders, who can never see the sun save in 
pictures. 

The ''View of the Maes " (p. 188) is the subject which ex- 
cites the admiration of the English critic above alluded to. It is 
truly a lovely scene, happily arranged with a transparent back- 
ground and a vast perspective. The trees which overhang the 
borders of the river are not gnarled and strange ; on the con- 
trary, they rise majestically and wave beneath the breeze as if 
saluting in chivalrous manner the river that bathes their stems. 
The sky is delicate, brilliant, warm ; water refireshes the eye, 
and distant hills make up a pleasing and effective background. 
Cuyp has placed in this picture everything which we love to 
find in a landscape. There is a martial cavalier, a rustic and 
simple herdsman without coarseness, watching eows of dun 
and spotted colour, a superb bull, and some sheep ; and theii 
some splendid oaks of a grandeur suited to heroic landscapes, 
and a fine river where float a cloud of ducks, upon which 
a hunter is about to fire. The whole is coloured by a rich sun 
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calling him the Claude Lorraine of Holland. This name was 
given him in Boydell's Collection, and the writer of the sketch 
in that work rates him quite as high as Claude for his colour- 
ing—a merit the greater that the Dutch painter never left his 
native land, and could never, therefore, have seen any of the 
warin landscapes of the sunny south. But the admiration of 
English connouteurs has not been excited in favour of Cuyp 
because he brings us in communication with the sim, which is 
to be gazed on here about as often as in most parts of France. 
What has taken the fancy of our fellow-countrymen has been 
his admirable representations of cattle, his water-pieces, and, 
above all, his study to paint well-fed animals, fat oxen, clean- 
limbed horses, and many other things which are in accordance 
with our tastes as a highly agricultural people. Such criticism 
as that we allude to is puerile ; and there is no subject which 
should be more cosmopolitan, and less affected by national 
prejudice, than art-criticism. When the reasons for our 
admiration of Albert Cuyp are so obvious, it is childish to 
seek, for the sake of smartness, to make an appreciation of 



at an hour when the day is about to give way to night — a 
magnificent, imposing, and calm effect, full of rich poetry. There 
is a minute description by the English critic in Boydell, who 
has examined most careftilly every tint, as if he hoped to leave 
such a description that by the aid of it and the engraving the 
painting might be recreated if lost. *' The principal figure,*' 
he says, " is on horseback in a jacket of golden yellow, the 
sleeve of which is white ; his cloak is of pale purple with a 
blue tinge; the man near him is dressed in black. When 
painting the human figure, Cuyp conceives very inelegant and 
short proportions. The one farther ofi^ and who carries a 
stick on his shoulder, is dressed in ruddy violet drapery. The 
reclining bull is black, and the cow behind is white. The 
other cows are variously marked with fawn and cream spots. 
Amid the distant group there is a woman wearing a sky-blue 
drapery, with white sleeves, and the boy is dressed in brown 
suit inclined to red. The hunter aiming at the ducks has a 
yellow doublet with red sleeves, which the neighbourhood of 
the trees tints with a green reflection," 
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When one lias examined the oxen and cows of Potter, 
Berghem, Van der Yelde, Kenel, Da Jardin, and the sheep of 
Van der Does, it is difficult to belieye in any other mode of 
comprehending pasturage and cattle. We wonder almost how 
they can be delineated otherwise. And yet Albert Cuyp, who 
was the first master in. this style, discovered a simple and new 
mode of viewing animal creation, a manner which is peculiar 
to no one else, Rembrandt excepted. Power, majesty, calm 
force, were characteristics discovered by Albert Cuyp in the 
brutes of the field, because he enveloped them with the mantle 
of his genius. He takes care always to present them in a way 
which shows off their best features, their most fully developed 
and rounded forms. There is something in his animals of the 
terrible genius which Poussin gives \o his heroes. Their 
aspect is frowning and grand. The horses are lofty and 
proudly erect. Their thick and bushy tails sweep roimd their 
hind legs. They seem to be fuU of life, energy, and health. 



As usual, the warm glow of sunshine adorns the landscape in a 
peculiar way. 

It is somewhat singular that the French amateurs and 
connoisseurs, who profess to be very quick in finding out the 
merits of genius, should have remained so long blind to his 
talents, when men so very inferior to Albert Cuyp have 
acquired such rapid renown. The English nation showed 
better taste, and, indeed, it is oxa belief that nowhere has art 
ever been appreciated so highly as in this country. Our 
private galleries alone are miracles of richness and beauty 
But in France sixty years ago Cuyp was unknown. His 
name is found in no catalogue. Those of the sales of Gersaint 
and Pierre Remy are silent with regard to his existence. The 
gallery of the Duke de Choiseul, and the cabinet Poullain 
possessed one or two of this master ; but, despite the renown 
Cuyp had acquired on our side of the channel, they were 
unnoticed by amateurs. The nineteenth ceatury came ere 
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His herds and flocks are over floating in a misty and warm 
light, which harmonises with the general details of the paint- 
ing, and which conceals every angularity, leaving the eye only 
the power to examine the general outline. *• His reclining 
bulls," says Thor6. *♦ are magnificent brutes, with their 
niarked spines, and their long noses, and their expansive 
nostrils." 

His painting of " Cattle drinking at a River side " fully 
iUustrates this. In this picture, of which the engraving is 
gJTen (p. 189), the sturdy, fat, and large-tized cows, the 
picturesque shepherd, the quiet sage-looking dog, with the 
distant effect of a small vessel, of other cattle, a village spire, 
scattered houses, hills, and a rich, Varm sky, make up in the 
pamting one of Cuyp's most effective productions. The cows 
are admirably grouped. Every one is in the very position 
in which you would fancy it would stand. It is an interesting 
sngraving, as fully exemplifying the style of Albert Cuyp. 



the painter ol Dordrecht acquired due celebrity in France 
after his pictures had been turned about from one in- 
different purchaser to another. We fully understand, how- 
ever, why Cuyp came to be more readily appreciated by the 
Dutch and English, without accepting the salve which 
French art-critics find for themselves— our anxious desire to 
see the sea, even on canvas. His water- pieces, boats, rivers, 
canals, were more readily understood by naval nations than 
by a purely military nation, like the French. Both we 
and the Hollanders have always admired everything of mark 
connected with our favourite element. The same reason 
accounts for the popularity of Bachuysen and William Van 
der Yelde. 

A painter who could introduce so much air, light, and 
depth into his pictures, could not but excel in marine pieces. 
Those of Cuyp are like his landscapes — they are vivid, power- 
ful, and true. They transport you bodily to the ports and 
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seaa of Holland, while the execution is majestic, positiyef, 
exact. One of his most justly celebrated works in this style, 
is that which represents the *' Canal of Dort,*' full of vessels. 
They are arranged in line, their prows towards the centre of 
the picture. They haye something of the aspect of a regi- 
ment in battle array. In fact, we notice a boat with three 
trumpeters, the Prince of Orange and his suite, who are about 
to pass the fleet in reyiew. The effect is admirable. We 
look across them, one after another, until the last is lost in the 
nust which the sun has not as yet dissipated. It would be 
but repetition to speak of the fresh morning light falling on 
the scene, of the transparent air, of the extraordinary per- 
spectiye. Gazing at the picture from a distance, we are 
struck by the effect produced by the shadows of the yeseels 
in the limpid water. Looking nearer, we are still more 
surprised at the dashing and masterly style in which the 
whole is executed. The boldness and decision of his pencil 
strikes us here, as well as eyery where else. No painter, 
Van der Velde excepted, eyer has been able to giye an equally 
just and life-like representation of Dutch nayal character- 
istics. Mr. Edward Solly refused £3,000 for this picture. 

There is a good marine yiew in the Louyre by Cuyp. The 
pacific Dutchman has here departed from his usual calm cha- 
racter, and giyen us a tempest. The sky is oyerloaded with 
clouds ; a thimder-bolt has just fallen ; and across the whole 
canyas the lurid glare of the lightning is cast, while the dark 
form of a small boat stands out in strong relief struggling 
with the fury of the wayes. Some critics haye thought this 
production too poetical and too weak to be the work of Cuyp. 
It is, however, generally believed to be his ; while, being a 
departure from his usual quiet illustrations of nature> it is 
certainly somewhat distinct in character. 

Painters are like lovers: the lover always believes the 
beloved one beautiful. True painters see beauty in every 
phase of nature. Albert Cuyp found loveliness everywhere. 
Wandering on the banks of his favourite Maes, he found 
admirable landscapes where hundreds of others would have 
seen nothing worth painting. He has reproduced this subject 
tmder every variety of aspect. Fishermen's barks, ships of 
various size— some at anchor, some imder sail— became, be- 
neath the power of his pencil, delicious pictures. He adds 
but a ray of the sun, showing the fleet of boats, perhaps, in bold 
relief, playing amid the ropes, and pullies, and masts, refracted 
from the deep waters of the river, giving marked outline to 
the faces of some of the crew, and shining on the oars of the 
boatmen and the pearly drops of water that fall therefrom. 
Such pictures started complete from his mind. We must not, 
however, forget the Steeple of Dort, of which the painter 
contrives to niake a kind of pivot for all his little water- pieces. 
One of the best of these is in the possession of Mr. Holford, 
of London. Albert Cuyp is almost unique amongst the 
Flemish school in this style. His popular rival. Van Goyen, 
is too monotonous and superficial. It required the varied 
genius of Cuyp to produce such pictures, as he generally intro- 
duces a little of everything in which he excelled. Horses 
crossing a river in, a ferry-boat; picturesque cottages sur- 
rounded by foliage, situated on the borders of a canal, and 
inhabited by Dutchmen with painted hats ; figures of sailors 
descending the Maes ; boatmen hauling along timber-rafts 
to Flessinguen ; or a barge full of travellers, and drawn by a 
horse. This barge is what is called in Holland JVechtschuyt, 
a light boat with one mast, and in which travellers are con- 
veyed for one halfpenny a mile. Those who love quiet can 
hire for a trifle, in addition, a little separate room, called the 
" Roof:" it is at the stern of the boat, and has two windows 
on each side. The hiring of this room affords a lively 
illustration of the extreme formality of Dutchmen even in 
their most trivial transactions. For the few halfpence that 
this luxury costs, the traveller has to give a printed receipt to 
an agent, whose duty it is to attend at the entrance of each 
town for the purpose of regulating the accounts of the 
Trechttchuyi, 

This silent mode of travelling by water, which is the charac- 
teristic of these northern YeniceSy could not escape the keen 



eye of Albert Cuypf who observed everything, and who loved 
Holland with all the enthusiastic love of a painter. The same 
man who so successfully treated midday scenes, when the sun 
shed its beams on fields and meadows, on water and on trees, 
was equally successful when he undertook to paint the 
interiors of churches in the style of Emanuel de Witte or of 
Nikkelen, or moonlight scenes in the style of Artus van der 
Neer. He was, indeed, their master, having indicated to 
them their peculiar styles. He was one of the first who suc- 
ceeded in rendering on canvas that solemnity which we feel 
in the interior of a cathedral, when from some gloomy chapel 
we behold the light fall from the lofty windows of the nave, 
gilding the rich and elaborate carving, and playing fitfully 
upon the tesselated pavement. Even in historical subjects- 
such as the ''Baptism of the Eunuch" — ^Albert Cuyp dis- 
played equal ability. It is difficult, in fact, to mention any 
style in which he did not excel. Our readers are aware that 
many Flemish painters obtained celebrity by devoting their 
talents to illustrating the poultry-yard. Here, too, Albert 
Cuyp preceded Melchior Hondekooter, in depicting the heroic 
combats of the cockpit. In the collection of Dr. Leroy 
d'EtioUes, there is a cock-fight by Cuyp, which is admirably 
rendered. The action is animated and energetic. One of the 
combatants has thrown his adversary, his outspread wings 
supporting him; he digs his talons into the breast of the 
vanquished, and tears with his beak his bleeding crest. The 
defeated bird has thrown his wings back, and is thus trying 
to raise himself. His desperate struggles are expressed with 
painful truth. In the background, to the left, is a fowl 
looking on, half in terror, half in admiration, at the combat of 
which she has been the innocent cause. Many French critics 
have compared this picture to a fable of La Fontaine, and 
several modem French painters have imitated his style. This 
is perhaps the least meritorious of all Cuyp's pictures, and 
was produced probably at an early period of his career. He 
has left, however, many admirable paintings of the poultry- 
yard. A hen-house, which was sold amongst the other pictures 
of the gallery of Cardinal Fesch, is said to be worthy of his 
best days. M. George speaks of it as combining keen obser- 
vation with the highest powers of genius. If Cuyp's works 
were placed in chronological order, we should find, we believe, 
that those great landscapes in which animals appear only as 
the accessories, belong to that period of his life when he had 
nothing to learn — when his genius had become fully developed. 
In those pictures which bear the stamp of early years, we find 
animals occupying a prominent position, and the details of 
scenery and human figures are subordinately treated. This 
will be found to be the case in that strange production some- 
what resembling the " Paradise" of John Breughel, where we 
behold Orpheus seated under a tree, and taming the animal 
creation by the music of his violin. As Cuyp had to represent 
tigers, elephants, and leopards— creatures with which he was 
less acquainted than with domestic animals — the worthy Bata- 
vian has exhibited considerable ingenuity in getting over the 
difficulty. Near the divine musician is represented a cow, 
a horse, a dog, a cat, and some hares, and in the distant back- 
ground arc placed those ferocious beasts with whose forms he 
was less familiar. It has been remarked that Albert Cuyp rather 
destroys the effect of the marvellous music of Orpheus by this 
arrangement, there being no great merit in taming the tran- 
quil animals which inhabit our stables and our farm-yards. 
It is difficult, however, even for genius to think of everything. 
This picture is in the possession of the Marquis of Bute. The 
** Pasturage on the Banks of the Maes," an engraving of which 
we present (p. 184), affords a remarkable contrast to this my- 
thological creation. Here the genius of Cuyp had a congenial 
field in which to exercise its powers. He drew his inspiration 
from a home source. The principal group is composed of cattle 
— as in so many of his other frorks — some reclining lazily upon 
the ground, others clustering round a tree, as if for shelter 
from the sun. They are larger than Cuyp usually paints 
them, and are drawn with a care, a precision, and a power 
which is increased by the marvellous beauty of the tone. In 
the foreground are plants, grass, and shrubs, rendered with 
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that fidelity to nature which is one of the principal charac- 
teriatics of this artist. The grass is thick, silky, fresh and 
inriting — such a grass as that which poets have sang so much 
of. The whole scene is flooded with light. A saffron- coloured 
vapour tinta, towards the horizon, the water, the trees, the 
plants, and the distant houses that cluster round the church. 
The clearness of the air surpasses belief. The backgroiind is 
filled up by an eminence, on which are shepherds and their 
fiocks, while across the river are houses, windmills, and 
steeples. One of the most pleasing features of this picture is 
that which fills the right comer. A shepherd, his faithful 
dog by his side, is playing upon a pipe, and two children are 
listening to him with intense earnestness. The whole picture 
is redolent of the richly fertile land watered by the Maes — 
all is abundance, wealth, happiness. The sun is warm and 
bright ; the well-fed cattle scarcely touch the rich pasture at 
their feet ; the water is cool and pleasant to gaze on ; while 
the shep^rd — confident, happy, sure of to-morrow — amuses 
himself in a quiet and rustic way. One cannot but feel that 
the painter who conceived and executed this work of art must 
have been a happy man. The calm serenity of his mind is 
reflected everywhere. Cuyp would have been no hero for the 
" Memoirs of Extraordinary Painters." The quiet, calm, un- 
mysterious man who painted this picture could scarcely have 
experienced the fierce torments of Ruysdael — torments which 
speak in many of his paintings— nor the fantastic visions of 
Bembrandt, nor the wild eccentricities of Everdingen. 

There are two other pictures, of which we give engravings, 
that are worthy of the genius of any master of the Flemish 
school. "The View of Dordrecht" (p. 180), contains some 
effects of light and shade truly remarkable. The boats at their 
moorings, the water, the quaint houses, and the old church, 
have about them that peculiar picturesqueness which belongs 
to Holland. The horse and horseman delineated in the scene 
called "The Camp " (p. 181), which is generally called *' The 
Trooper," exhibits the genius of Cuyp in its best light. The 
horse is admirably rendered. It is a dapple- gray charger ; his 
master, a citizen soldier, is just arranging the harness about 
his head, and adding a blue ribbon. The dress of the soldier — 
his bold manly bearing — the minutis of the accoutrements — 
all are portrayed with the customary fidelity. The bufi* jerkin, 
cuirass, and large hat, are exceedingly characteristic, while 
the scene itself is rendered eminently picturesque by the 
introduction in the background of an eminence^ at the foot of 
which are tents, and soldiers mounted and on foot. Cuyp's 
usual love of the animal creation is exhibited by the introduc- 
tion, in a prominent position, of an excellently-painted dog. 
A horseman coming across the hill, is a picturesque accessory. 
This picture, which is 3 feet 10 by 4 feet 10|, is in the pos- 
session of Her Majesty. 

" When Albert Cuyp died" — and the exact year of his death 
is not known — " there was found," says Arnold Houbraken, 
*' not one model, not one painting of any master in his house." 
He never studied but from nature herself. It has been sug- 
gested that this arose from his disinclination to spend money 
in purchasing the masterpieces of others. Nothing can be 
more puerile than to attribute the voluntary ignorance of Cuyp 
to avarice. If he did not study the works of his predecessors 
or contemporaries, it was because he needed not to do so. 
Nature spoke to him in more eloquent language than anything 
he could find depicted upon canvas. The man of genius con- 
centrates all his faculties on the one great object of his life. 
Everything that interferes vnth the accomplishment of his 
views must inevitably be cast aside. We often find that even 
those passions and eccentricities which would appear to mili- 
tate most powerfully against success, which appear even 
cslculated to degrade the artist, and to remove him from his 
high pedestal, frequently become the means which fatally 
impel him onwards. If Cuyp was possessed by the good old 
gentlemanly vice of avarice, and thus was led to be indifierent 
with regard to the productions of his rivals ; if he thus escaped 
from the current infatuation relative to engravings of the old 
masters, we may predicate, that to this cause do we owe his 
originality. ' Happy Cuyp ! guilty of this one weakness, it 



kept him from being a mere imitator ; it compelled him to 
drink at the true source of inspiration ; and it gave him that 
characteristic physiognomy which distinguishes him frt>m all 
the Flemish school, which he surpasses both in simplicity and 
grandeur ; while the ease, the boldness, and the finish of his 
execution, defies all imitation. 

The lovely plains and hills of Italy ,*where the outline of all 
objects is cast in bold relief against a pure sky, bordered by a 
cloudless horizon, have inspired the genius of the Italian, 
French, and even English schools. The French have carried 
this to excess, and given us little else than historical land- 
scape, the scene laid in Italy. French landscape painting, 
like French tragedy, is stilted and overdone. Painters, like 
the rhymers of modem French tragic drama, "arranged 
nature," to use one of their own phrases. They painted so as 
to elevate that which Qod had not made sufficiently divine for 
them. They turned hills into mountains, and moimtains into 
hills ; they altered trees, and gave them picturesqueness, and 
thrust in, on all occasions, Roman niins and broken Greek 
colunms. Poussin conquered the difficulties of this factitious 
style ; even when the scene was artificial, his genius mastered 
the incongruous elements he had to deal with. He struck his 
contemporaries dumb with astonishment; but his imitators 
and disciples— Guaspre, Francisque Milet, Locatelli, Orizenti, 
Van Huysum— could not succeed in disguising the defects of 
their style, as adorned by the genius of such a man as Poussin. 
In these imitators, the faults and errors outweighed whatever 
little talent they possessed. Their pictures, in as far as they 
were imitations of Poussin, are something like those stoic 
definitions of virtue which elevate man to something like the 
character of a demi-god. Their pictures are so replete with 
conventional majesty, and solid nobility of style, that we 
search in vain for nature and its pure and sweet emotions^ 
This was not the case with old Albert Cuyp. He loved, it is 
true, taU trees rising majestically towards the sky, the 
rippling waves of rivers ; but he was too much of a real 
student not to be aware that all this needed no imagining, 
also, that nature had no need of being corrected and improved 
in the closet. He knew that the difficulty was to come up to 
nature. All those beauties which certain painters aimed at 
inventing, he knew to exist already in creation, needing but 
eyes to see them, and a heart to feel them. He bore within 
himself the sentiment of grandeur, and everywhere he natu- 
rally invested what he saw with elevated ideality. 

Albert had so strong a dislike to deep shadows, to cloudy 
skies, to the aspect of acoimtry veiled by melancholy and gloom, 
that even when depicting his favourite winter scenes — rivers 
clothed in ice, effects of snow whitening the roof of huts, and 
hanging heavily on the boughs of the naked trees — ^he must 
chase away the fog, scatter the clouds, and show the cold but 
pleasing rays of a winter's sim upon the landscape. There is 
one beauti^l piece of this kind engraved by Fittler, represent- 
ing " Fishing beneath the Ice." This picture is in the pos- 
session of the Duke of Bedford, and cost originally 1,200 
guineas. 

It is a view on the river Maes during a severe frost. On 
the foreground and left are sixteen fishermen, the greater part 
of whom are busy vrith nets and long poles, fishing under the 
ice, while others are putting the fish into tubs. On the 
opposite side is a market woman seated in a sledge, drawn by 
two horses. Several persons sk.iting and otherwise engaged, 
are distributed over the river. A tent and the tower of a 
church are seen in the distance, and a few leafless trees and a 
windmill give interest to the banks of the river. The con- 
summate skill of the painter has given to this bold and dreary 
scene an aspect the most sgreeable and inviting, by the cheer- 
ing presence of the sun, whose warmth appears to soften the 
sharp frigidity of the atmosphere, and to difiuse a sparkling 
brilliancy upon every present object, lighting up the whole 
scene to dazzling brightness. Groups of fishermen, whose 
countenances snd gestures indicate health and vigour, aid 
materially the magical effect, which is perfected to illusion by 
the delightfrd truth of the gradations and purity of colour. 
But Cuyp never tried to represent that heavy and gray sky 
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which hangs upon the earth like the marble coTering of a 
tomb. It ia really remarkable to notice how this painter has 
Bucceeded in painting winters without coldness, and moon- 
lights without sadness. 

There are to be found in old print-shops eight engravings 
by Albert Cuyp. It has been objected that as Adam Bartsch, 
Huber, and Rost, the catalogue of Brandes, that of Winkeler, 



with a bold and firm hand. A writer on the subject, who takes 
his facts from Smith's catalogue, says of his drawings : — 

" They were generally executed with black chalk or India 
ink, without the charms of colouring, and not displaying 
accuracy or great talent. They are not held in high esteem, 
although but few of them are in existence. Some few 
etchings of Cuyp, eyincing careful study of nature and bold- 




make no mention of any of them, while even the catalogue of 
the Rigal sale is equally silent, therefore they are not genuine. 
It is, however, sufficient to examine them to be assured whence 
they come. They have the marked character, the accent of 
his pictures, and it is impossible for one learned in the history 
of Flemish art to ascribe them to any one else. They are, as 
may naturally be expected, studies of oxen and cows, engraved 



ness of execution, are much valued. They, however, are 
exceedingly rare, a very few specimens only being known to 
exist in the galleries of amateurs." 

We have already spoken of the mixture of elevation and 
ingenuity which is the true characteristic of the genius of 
Cuyp. This is the first impression which strikes us when we 
examine his landscapes. But it is necessary to add, that no 
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Patch landscape painter has carried further the knowledge of 
aerial perspective. No one has carried further the power of 
representing air, transparence, depth, and purity of atmospheric 
eSect in his pictures. It seems strange ; but it must have 
been that this Dutchman, bom amid the fogs of his coimtry — 
a country he ne^er left— must have had in the depths of 
his tranquil mind something like an interior and serene 



Italian palaces, we should do so forgetting that the two painters 
were bom at far distant extremities of Europe. Claude passed 
hU Ufe at Rome or at Naples, Cuyp seldom left the city of 
Dort, and never saw any sky save that of the Low Countries. 
We must not then expect him to paint the cerulean blue ether 
of Italian skies. His sun is more pale, of a clearer and softer 
hue, but the spectator feels around him a freshness which 
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light, which made him see everything in creation through 
an impalpable and imponderable etker, which bathes his 
radiant pictures in lucidity. He has been called the 
Claude Lorraine of Holland, and this warm praise is only 
exaggerated in appearance. If one expected to find in Cuyp 
the golden specks playing in the simbeams, the orange tints of 
the skies of Lorraine, her green and silvery waves, and the 
warm vapoury clouds that play round the colunms of the 



penetrates to the heart, calming and consoling the mind. The 
atmosphere of Claude is burning, it scorches the lungs ; 
loaded with the perfumes of poetry, it draws the sold on to 
indolence and love : that of Cuyp impels to freshness, excites 
a desire to travel, gives strength, and rouses activity and life. 
These two different masters, so different in character, are yet 
both true. The few degrees of latitude between their two 
lands made the difference of their genius. But we cannot but 
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allow that the inspired painter Lorraine had much more before 
him to rouse his pencil and brush, to create rich nature, 
than any northern painter could find, however much he might 
be a worshipper of light. Claude had but to wander on the 
shores of the Bay of Naples to find radiant and dazzling sub- 
jects every day. In Holland, on the contrary, the sky has 
splendid pictures for the eye only at rare intervals. Like 
Ormuz, Uie sun struggles during a great part of the year 
against darkness. And yet it is strange that we find in Cuyp 
none of those struggles between light and darkness, between 
day and night, which so moved the soul of Rembrandt. The 
artist and painter of the cold north always loved the light, 
the day, the sun. In fine, the great, the crying, the wonderful 
characteristic of Cuyp is, that in Holland, in the seventeenth 
century, that is to say, before the second invasion of a foreign 
style, he sought the picturesque elsewhere than in rude dis- 
order, effect rather than in contrast, andfoimd grandeur in 
simplicity, as he found happiness in a peaceful life. 

The Bibliotheque Nationale, of France possesses several 
engravings, all of cows. 

In Smith's catalogue there are 335 pictures of Albert Cuyp 
mentioned; but some of them are the same, described, how- 
ever, under different names. 

The Museum of the Louvre contains six— a ''Pasturage on the 
'borders of a river" (p. 184), valued at £2,000. " The Return " 
and *< The Departure for a Ride ; " the pair are valued at the 
same sum. The Departure, of which we give the engraving 
(p. 186), is the best. The others are in the same style. 

Vienna has one picture of '* Five Cows," four of which are 
lying down. 

At Munich there are two, one of '* A Horseman," the other 
a *' Cock and Hen on a dunghill." 

At Dresden there is one, *' A Woman spinning and a Man 
sleeping." 

Amsterdam has two, "A mountainous Landscape," and 
** A fierce Charge of Cavalry." 

At the Hague is a very clever <* View of the Environs of 
Dordrecht." 

The Hermitage of St. Petersburg contains several small 
specimens. 

It is in England, however, that we find a great abundance 
of Cuyps, because here this great painter has always been 
appreciated and understood. The reader may therefore enjoy 
the pleasure and satisfaction of fully examining into the merits 
of this painter himself. 

The National Gallery contains a picture which has been en- 
graved by Bentley and by Goodall. It is a ''Hilly Landscape," 
intersected by a winding river. On the right and front is a 
gentlenum on a dappled-gray horse, represented with his back 
to the spectator; he appears to be in conversation with a 
woman who stands by his side, and at the same time is point- 
ing with his whip towards three sportsmen, who are seen in 
the second distance watering their steeds at a river. Two cows 
lying down, a flock of sheep, and three dogs, are distributed 
over the foreground, which is diversified with docks and other 
wild plants. The aspect of a fine sununer's morning is diffused 
throughout the scene. It originally belonged to Laurence 
Dundas. It then passed to Mr. Angerstein, and in 1824 was 
bought by Parliament for the National Qallery at a cost of 
195 guineas. 

Dulwich contains eighteen, and there are the pictures which 
are best known in this country. They are of a vexy varied 
character, though all rustic landscapes, interiors of houses, 
and water-pieces, enriched by barks and fishermen. Smith 
has given a lengthened catalogue of them, but one or two will 
suffice for those readers who are not disposed to examine for 
themselves. It is one part of the progressive education of this 
country that picture-galleries are now beginning to be fully 
appreciated by the millions ; and it is the pleasant province 
of a work like that we are publishing, to assist the great mass 
of the community in forming correct ideas in relation to the 
great masters, who otherwise would be confounded. Every- 
body can admire a striking and effective picture, but it is only 
after some study that iu beauties can be fully appreciated. 



The first worthy of note is a landscape with a broad road on 
the right, and two lofty trees at its side, which stand near the 
middle of the picture. At the foot of these are seated two 
shepherds guarding a flock of thirteen sheep, which are brows- 
ing around them ; further on the road is a woman in blue, 
wearing a straw hat, in conversation with a man who is 
mounted on a mide loaded with panniers. The left of the 
picture is adorned with shrubs and bushes, growing luxuri- 
antly on the banks of a river. It originally cost 180 guineas. 

Wc have then a landscape composed of a hilly foreground, 
and a canal flowing in the middle distance on which are 
vessels under sail. A group of eight cows occupies the front, 
the whole of which, except one, are lying down ; they are 
guarded by a peasant in a red jacket with a knapsack at his 
back, who is leaning on a stick apparently in conversation 
with a woman seated, with a little girl standing by her. This 
is a pretty and pleasing production, quite a la Cuyp, 

Another is still of his fiivourite land. It is a landscape 
representing a " View in Holland." In the foreground are 
two shepherds, one of whom stands with his back to he 
spectator, the other is lying down ; at a little distance from 
them are a black ond white cow standing, and a red one 
lying down, and imder a lofty hill on the left, is seen a herd 
of cattle. This cost the nation 130 guineas. "A Woman 
keeping Cows " is a pleasing landscape of a mountainous 
country, with a river on the right, extending into the extreme 
distance. In a meadow, composing the left foreground, are 
seven cows, four sheep, a horse, and a woman with a 
stick in her hand. This picture was in the possession of 
Sir Francis Bourgeois, and cost £225. " A Gentleman on 
Horseback," which cost 950 guineas ; now in the collection of 
Edmund Higginson, Rsq., of Saltmarsh Castle, is a beautiful 
picture — the glowing warmth of a summer sun gilds the scene. 
(' A Herd of Cows Reposing," is a picture such as none but a 
great artist could have painted. It cost £800, but it was 
lately iu the possession of Baron Delessert, Paris. 

" An ancient Castle with Towers, encompassed by a moat 
and surrounded by lofty hills." A man on a black horse, 
and a herdsman with five sheep, give interest to the fore- 
ground. This picture is a perfect gem. It is 1 foot by 1 foot 
8 inches. 

This painting was originally bought of an old-clothes man, 
at Horn, in Holland, for about fifteen pence. It passed through 
many hands, increasing in value whenever re-sold, and was at 
length brought to England by Mr. La Fontain, who sold it for 
three hundred and fifty guineas. It is a delightful composition^ 
vnth charming effects introduced. 

The Earl of Ashbumham has a " View of the Castle of Ne. 
miguen on the confluence of the Rhine," which cost eight 
himdred guineas — an admirable work, brilliant in tone and 
admirable in the execution. 

The Marquis of Bute possesses a Landscape with a large 
river on the right, on the further side of which is a small town, 
and beyond it a lofty hill. The brilliant effect of the morning 
sun pervades this lovely scene. This beautiful picture merits 
the highest commendations for the various qualities which 
give interest and value to this work of Cuyp, which is valued 
at 1,800 guineas. 

The late Sir Abraham Hume, Bart., possessed many which 
have passed into the gallery of Lord Alford : — " A View on the 
River Maes," with the town of Dort on the spectator's left, 
and numerous vessels lying in long perspective by the side of 
the quay. Among them may be chiefly noticed a large Dutch 
passage-boat filled vnth persons, alongside of which lies a 
small boat, having on board an officer in a scarlet dress seated, 
and another wearing a dark dress standing near him ; a yacht 
and several other boats are distributed over the river. The 
effect of a fine summer's evening pervades the scene and gives 
to the rippling wave a thousand varied hues. A few light 
summer clouds float over the azure sky, and contribute greatly 
to the charm of tliis superb production. 

Of the very few pictures which Cuyp painted of this size (it 
is 8 feet 10 inches by 5 feet 6| inches) and subject, the one 
just described is perhaps the one most agreeable to the eye 
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and feelings ; as it possesses an agreeable warmth of tone, 
combined with the appearance of a genial atmosphere, firee 
from that sultrj and oppressire heat which sometimes pre- 
dominates in his pictures ; it is worth £2,000. 

Another is a number of " Horsemen watering their Steeds in 
a river. " It is impossible to commend too highly this beau- 
tiful work of art ; the masterly execution displayed in every 
part, the science eyinced in the arrangement of objects and 
forms, and the wonderful and lovely gradations of tints and 
atmospheric truth, justly entitle it to Uie first rank among his 
last productions. It is worth from £1 ,500 to £2,000, and is in the 
collection of J. Martin, Esq. 

*'The Thirsty Herdsman." A hilly countiy, beautifully 
dirersifiei by clusters of trees and an extensive rivcf , repre- 
sented under the aspect of a brilliant sunset. An example of 
superlative excellence. It is in the possession of Mr. J. 
Norton, and cost 380 guineas. 

In the collection of Mr. J. H. Hope, is a very beautiful 
" Cattle Piece." 

In the private collection of the Queen, besides that already 
described, may be seen, a negro holding two horses, a cavalier 
conversing in the middle of a crowd, a group of three cows, 
with a shepherd and his wife. 

Lord Yarborough has a very effective " Winter Scene," a 
frosen river, which is not to be confounded with that in 
the possession of the Duke of Bedford. 

The late Sir Bobert Feel had three pictures of Cuyp, which 
we believe are still in the possession of his son ; a *' Group of 
Cows near a Biver," which was purchased at an expense of 
£400 } ** Cavaliers and Cattle," £200. The third is an ** Old 
Castle surrounded by Towers," the deep shadows of which are 
reflected on the surrounding water. A horseman, a shepherd 
and some lambs fill the foreground. The light and shade of 
this picture is exquisite in finish. 

The Bridgewater Gallery contains the remarkable '* Naval 
Piece," described above. 

Lord Lansdowne has two Cuyps ; one, a scene on the ever- 
lasting Maes, the other " A Woman Milking." 

The Grosvenor Gallery has four— "A Landscape," <*A 
Moonlight," "A Stream," and another "Landscape." 

A well-known Parisian connoisseur possesses an important 
and superb picture by Cuyp. It is a large and splendid 
"View of Dordrecht" (p. 180), taken on the side of the jetty. 
The scene is animated by barks and vessels, of which some 
carry the Dutch flag. A bale of merchandise is being imloaded 
from a schooner into a boat, and addressed to A. 'Cuyp. A 
vast multitude of vessels are seen on the horizon ; others enter 
the roads, and are firing the saluting cannon. On the first 
foreground to the left is a group of three barks, loaded with 
merchandise and men. On the side of the vessel towards us, 
we read, *' A. Cuyp f. 1640." This was the epoch when the 
artist was in the full force of his genius. To the right is the 
town of Dort, with its crowded jetty. In the canal are two 
other boats, on board of one of which are two, and on board 
the other, four persons. There are fifty figures in this painting. 
It is one of his richest productions ; every detail is rendered 
with the perfection of genius. 

Baron James BothschUd possesses two very good Cuyps. 
The subjects are, " A View on the Water " and •• A Paysage 
on the Borders of the Maes." There is a town sleeping in a 
luminous fog, on a motionless canal, where a great trading- 
ship is at anchor. Here we see two elegant cavaliers, one of 
whom with a red cloak, mounted on a black horse ; the other 
has dismounted to arrange the bridle of hit white horse, 
seen en erot^, A shepherd, sitting on the ground, is speakiiig 
to them. To the right, in the foreground, are three cows and 
two figures. In the distance, in golden vapour, is a church 
with mined towers. 

At the sale of the Prince de Conti, in 1777» a group of seven 
persons, of whom six are gambling, was sold for £10 8s. ; 
while another, ** A View of the Maes," loaded with sailing 
vessels and sloops, fetched £80. " Two Cows," m the sale 
of Bandon de Boisset, in 1777, fetched £76. At the sale 
of the Duke de Praslin, in 1793, "A View of the Maes" 



fetched £94. Towards the middle of the picture are six oows^ 
while the right is occupied by a boat manned by two sailors. 
At the Bobitsale, 1801, was sold "A View of the Banks of the 
Maes." To the left is a rich hill-side with several cows ; one 
stands up, and a woman is milking it. It sold for £400. 
Also another "View of the Maes by Moonlight," which 
fetched £112 I60. At the sale of Leyden, m 1804, there 
was sold a "View of Plessingen," which realised £160. 
At the Lebrun 8ale,m 1811, a beautiful "Interior of a Village" 
was sold for £104. It is a sweet and pretty scene. At the 
Laperi^re sale, in 1823, " A Hunting Party" was sold for 
£916, It represents a young Prince of Orange, mounted on a 
brown tiorse of -small stature, stopping to give orders to his 
hunters. He is accompanied by two squires, moimted on a 
black and a gray horse. Towards the second foreground is 
a hare, dogs, a piqueur on horseback, and a valet running 
on foot. 

As we have before stated, the works of Albert Cuyp were 
not held in high estimation during the lifetime of the artist* 
It was the Bnglish who first showed a proper appreciation of 
their merit. After the sale of the Van Slingelandt collection, 
which took place in 1785, the prices of his pictures increased 
so much that imitators of his style speedily arose. The most 
noticeable of those imitators was Jacob Van Stry, bom at 
Dort in 1766. Van Stry took Cuyp for his model, and ulti- 
mately acquired the art of copying and imitating him with 
wonderful success ; so tiiat many of his pictures, after being 
artfully disguised by dirt and varnish, were sold as original 
works of Albert Cuyp. But, in additon to this, he was fre- 
quently employed to introduce figures and cattle into the 
genuine pictures of that master, either for the purpose of 
improving their composition or to please the fancy of the 
purchaser. Notwithstanding the assiduity witii which he 
studied the works of Cuyp, and the success which has 
attended many interested persons in imposing his productions 
on the inexperienced as genuine pictures by that master, he 
has in every instance fallen far short of those peculiar beauties 
which constitute the great charm of his teacher. In addition 
to a prevailing mannerism and hardness of outline which runs 
through all his pictures, there is an evident deficiency of that 
mingling of the warm and cool tints so essential in painting. 
There is, also, a want of truth in his gradations, and an 
absence of atmospheric effect. He died on the 4th of February, 
1816, aged 68, at Dort. His pictures fetched from three 
hundred to six himdred florins, after his death. 

Another imitator was Dionysius Van Dongen, bom at 
Dort in 1748. His attempts at copying were so successful 
that he found a readier sale for them than for his own pictures. 
Cuyp, Paul Potter, and Wynants, were his principal models. 
False Cuyps he excelled in. He died, in 1819, at Dort. 

Another was Abraham Van Bossum. He was less servile 
in his imitation than the others. Some of his works are highly 
prized by the Dutch collectors. His style closely resembles 
Cuyp*s. He flourished about the end of the seventeenth ceu" 
tury, and was most successful in landscapes, cattle, views of 
towns, cottages, and poultry. His pictures have fetched very 
high prices. 

The last imitator was one by name Bernard Van Kalraat, 
bom at Dort in 1660 ; the date of his death is not known. His 
style does not much resemble Cuyp's ; he, however, begsn as 
an imitator of that master, but ultimately abandoned his imi- 
tations for a style more easy and more native to him. 

The numerous artists who endeavoured to bxdld a reputation 
and a fortune on the mere imitation of Cuyp, is of itself 
evidence of that painter's genius. Mediocrity has no ready 
followers. Mediocre talent is common enough. It is the pri- 
vilege of genius to be pUfered. Poets, authors, artists^ hatti 
all had their plagiarists ; and there is scarcely a painter of any 
real value, of whom false copies may not be found in the 
market. 

Severe and careful critics will not, however, be imposed 
upon, and the sham Cuyps are now cast back to merited 
obscurity. There is some difierence between copying a master 
as a study, and copying him to pahn the imitations on ihH 
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public. Careless and ignorant purchasers may not know the 
difference, and a false Cuyp may be as interesting and valuable 
to them as a real one. We luiow ourselves a man of rank 
and fortune who glories in a Qreuze and a Watteau — ^both 
barefaced shams, sold to him by a speculative Jew dealer. As 
the worthy squire is happy in his ignorance, we have not 
sought to imdeceive him. 

A critic feels a natural tendency to elevate the subject he 
is treating. It is impossible to treat of such a painter as 
Albert Cuyp without rating him very high. One is roused 
to warm enthusiasm by the study of his pictures. But we 
think that we have not fallen into exaggeration as far as the 
great master we have been treating is concerned. It is to be 
regretted that we have not richer materials about liim. We 
should have been glad to know what kind of a wife he chose 
imto himself, if he had stalwart sons and fair daughters. But 
he has no history save lus works, which, though so little 
appreciated in his day, are now immortal. Proud, indeed, 
may the man be who owns a genuine Cuyp. ' 

Flemish art holds a very high position in the history of the 



art of Europe. The men of the Netherlands, who revived 
painting, did so in a most attractive form. They did not seek 
the beauty of the ideal, of the very highest order of art, but 
their characteristic was breadth, freedom, and originality. 
They combined with this great attention to individual objects. 
They painted the life they knew : its different phases, its petty 
and larger peculiarities ; the daily existence of the town and 
village ; nature in her works ; in-door and domestic. Conse* 
quently there was a particular delicacy of touch about them. 
They do not hold the first place in art, but they tend very 
much towards it. 

Historical painting was a very large department of the 
Flemish school. It had two blanches : one influenced by the 
catholic clergy in Brabant, the other guided by protestant 
Holland, and very different in character and attributes. The 
founder of the Brabant school was Peter Paul Kubens — a 
painter who had little influence on Cuyp. Cuyp, in the little he 
did study, studied the Dutch school. But as we have said 
before,, it was by throwing off the trammels of all schools that 
our artist of Dort bf came tniV qreat. 
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PIETRO DE CORTONA. 

Some two centuries ago, in the sunny land of Italy, beneath 
the warm sky of Tuscany, there was a little shepherd*boy, of 
twelve years old, feeding his flock by the wayside. He was a 
simple herdsman ; and there he sat on the warm bank, beneath 
the shade of a tree, thinking, one would have supposed, of 
nothing in particular, when suddenly he started up, cast down 
his crook, and walked away towards Florence. What he did 
this for, and under what imptdse he acted, it is difficult to 
imagine. But to Florence he did go. 

Now in Florence there dwelt another boy, of not more than 
eight years old, nearly as poor as himself, who had left his 
native village of Cortona to become turnspit in the kitchen of 
Cardinal Sachetti. 

Now Pietro did not come to Florence to enter upon the 
lucrative duties of the scullion of a prince. He was fired by 



a noble ardour. In Florence there was a school of painting, 
and Pietro had determined to become a painter. How, it was 
difficult to imagine ; but he determined to try. 

And Pietro stopped before the palace of Cardinal Sachetti, 
and waited patiently imtil monsignori had dined, to get an 
opportunity of speaking to his comrade and friend Tommaso. 
He waited a long time, but at last Tommaso appeared. 

*<How do you do, Tommaso ?*' said Pietro, looking at the 
well-fed young official with great respect. 

** How do you do, Pietro } And what have you come to 
Florence for?" said the scullion. 

" I have come to learn painting," said Pietro of Cortona, 
quietly. 

"Nonsense, you had better learn cooking," replied Tom- 
maso. '* It's a good trade ; one never can die of hunger in 
that profession." 

'* You eat, then, as much as you like here.*' 
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"I thould think so. I oould give myielf an indigestion 
every day if I liked." 

" Well," said Pietro merrily, " we can come to an under- 
standing. You have too much, and I haye not 'enough. I'll 
bring you my appetite, and you'll give me your kitchen." 

" Done— settled," said Tommaso. 

" Then let us begin firom this very moment," cried Pietro, 
heartily, " for as I have not dined, I feel anxious to begin our 
partnership at once." 

Tommaso took Pietro up secretly to a garret where he him- 
self slept, offered him half of his bed, and told him to wait, 
for he would soon come up with some leavings from his 
lordship's table. 

" Very good," said Pietro ; " but don't be long. My long 
walk has given me an appetite." 

Tommaso soon returned, and the two sat down to supper. 
It was a gay repast indeed. Tommaso was full of spirits, and 
laughed heartily at the voracious appetite of Pietro. 



whole house with his architect, and visited rooms he had 
never entered before. The garret of the scullion did not 
escape the joint investigation of his highness and the artist. 
Pietro was out ; but his numerous sketches on the walls and 
on paper testified to the patience and talent of the child who 
dwelt in that garret. The cardinal and the architect were 
struck by the merit of these works. 

** Who lives in this room ?" said the prelate. 

** Tommaso, a scullion, my lord," replied one of the servants 
who stood behind. 

The cardinal sent for the boy, in order to pay him some 
highly-merited compliments upon his great ability, and to 
confer with him as to hia future prospects. When, how- 
ever, poor Tommaso learned that his highness had entered 
the garret, ar d had seen what he called the daubs of his friend 
Pietro, he gave himself up for lost. 

** You are no longer to remain among my scullions," said 
the cardinal, who little thought the boy had a lodger. 




CATTLE DRINKING. FBOM A PAINTING BY ALBERT CUYP. 



Pietro had not the meani of buying paper and pencil, 
and Tommaso had as yet no wages. But the walk of the 
garret were white, and Tommaso brought up some charcoal, 
with which Pietro began boldly to make sketches. In 
this way time passed, imtil Tommaso by chance received a 
■mall coin. Great joy in the garret. The young artist pro- 
cured paper and pencils. He now went out at daybreak, and 
entering the churches, studied the pictures, the monuments, 
and wandering about to the outskirts, studied nature again in 
those fields which had fired his infant genius, and which by 
some strange and irresistible impulse had driven him to the 
study of painting. 

By degrees the first crude sketches in charcoal on the walls 
disiqypeared, and Pietro of Cortona covered the narrow cell 
with more perfect pictures. The garret of the young scullion 
became a little temple of art and friendship. 

But even the best kept mysteries are one day explained. 
Cardinal Sachetti determined one year to have his palace 
undergo thorough repair. For this purpose he went over the 



Tommaso, deceived as to the true meaning of the cardinal's 
words, thought merely that he was driven from his kitchen, 
and was without a home. The poor scullion saw ruin for 
himself, and exile and starvation for his friend. He accord- 
ingly, while weeping bitterly, threw himself at his master's 
feet. 

"Oh!" cried he, "do not send me away. What will 
become of Pietro ?" 

The cardinal, considerably pUEzled, asked for an explanation 
of these words ; and after some little hesitation, he learned 
that Tommaso had for two years kept in his garret, in secret, 
a young shepherd-boy. 

** When he comes home this evening," said the cardinal, 
*• bring him to me." 

And the cardinal dismissed the scullion, after telling him to 
keep his place, laughing heartily all the while at his mistake. 

In the evening the artist did not come back. Two days 
passed, then eight, and even a fortnight elapsed before any- 
thing was again heard of Pietro de Cortona. 
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At length the cardinal, a great patron of the arts, began to 
be exceedingly anxious relative to the lad. He caused 
inquiries to be made, and found that the monks of an isolated 
conyent had sheltered the young artist of fourteen, who had 
humbly asked permission of them to copy a picture by 
Raphael which was in the chapel of the cloister. He had 
been freely allowed to carry out his wish. He was then 
brought back to the cardinal, who received him with kindness, 
and plained him at school with one of the best painters of 
Rome. 

^ Fifty years later, there were two old men who lived like 
brethren in one of the most beautiful villas of Florence. 
People said of the one, " He is one of the greatest painters of 
the day," and of the other, " He is a model of friendship." It 
was Pietro de Cortona and his friend, the scullion —the one a 
great painter, the other a rich and honoured citizen. 



THE UNKNOWN MASTERPIECE. 

Therb is a tradition current in Spain, which is not one of the 
least singular of the tales which float about in connexion with 
painters. One day Rubens was in the neighbourhood of 
Madrid, and went into a convent of very severe rules, and 
remarked, not without some surprise, in an humble and poor 
choir of the monastery, a picture of the most sublime and 
admirable talent. This picture represented the death of a 
monk. Rubens summoned his scholars, showed them the 
picture, and asked their opinion. All replied, that it was of 
exceeding genius. 

" Who can be the author of this work ? " asked Vandyk, 
the cherished pupil of Rubens. 

*' There is a name at the bottom of the picture, but it has 
been carefully rubbed out," replied Van Thulden. 

Rubens begged the favour of an interview with the prior, 
and asked of the old monk the name of the artist, whose pro- 
duction he admired so much. 

" The painter is no longer of this world," replied the abbot. 

"Dead!" cried Rubens, "dead! And no one knows his 
name, no one ever hinted to me, no one told hie, of his name, 
which should be immortal, — a name before which my own 
would have faded. And yet, my father," said the artist with 
a flush of pride, " I am Paul Rubens." 

At the soimd of this name, the pale face of the prior was 
animated by singular warmth. His eyes flashed &nd he looked 
at Rubens with a strange and wild look — a faint glimmer of 
pride flashed across his face — ^but it lasted only a moment. 
The monk then looked down, crossed his arms, which for a 
moment he had raised to the heavens in an instant of 
enthusiasm. 

** The artist is not of this world," he repeated. 

" His name, my father — his name, that I may let the whole 
world know it, that I may render unto him the glory which is 
due imto him." 

The monk shook in every limb ; a cold sweat burst out upon 
his body and tinged his wan cheeks ; his lips were compressed 
convulsively, like priests ready to reveal a mystery of which 
you know the secret. 

•* His name, his name," cried Rubens. 

The monk shook his head. 

" Listen to me, my brother ; you have not understood my 
meaning. I said to you that the artist was not of this world : 
I did not say he was dead." 

** You say he lives," cried the artists in chorus. " Give 
forth his name." 

" He has ronotmced the world—he ia in a cloister, he is a 
monk." 

•* A monk, my father, a monk? Oh, tell me in what con- 
vent. He must come out of it. When God stamps a man 
with the seal of genius, this man should not be buried in 
obscurity. God gives such a man a sublime mission, and he 
must accomplish his destiny. Tell me in what cloister he is 
concealed, and I will tear him from it, telling him of the glory 
that awaits him. If he refuses, I will have him commanded 



by the Pope to return to the world and resume his broahes. 
The Pope loves me, my father, and the Pope will hearken to 
my words." 

" I will give up neither his name nor the cloister which has 
opened its shelter to him," replied the monk in a flrm tone. 

"The Pope will command you," said Rubens, exasperated. 

*' Listen to me," replied the monk, " listen to me, in the 
name of God. Do you think that this man, before leaving 
the world, before renouncing fortune and glory, did not first 
struggle firmly against such a resolution? Think you, 
brother, that he must not have felt bitter deceptions, bitter 
sorrow, before he became convinced that all was deception 
and vanity ? Let him then die in peace in that shelter he has 
found against the world and its sorrow. Your efforts, more- 
over, will be in vain — ^he will triumphantly reject your 
advances," he added, making the sign of the cross, "for God 
will continue to be his friend, God, who in his mercy haa 
deigned to appear to him, and will not drive him from his 
presence." 

" But, father, he renounces immortality." 

" Immortality is nothing in presence of eternity." 

And the monk refused to carry on the conversation. 

Rubens went away with his pupils, silent and sad, and 
returned to Madrid. 

The prior went back to his cell, and kneeling down on the 
straw mat which served him as a bed, prayed fervently to 
God. 

Then he collected together his pencils, his colours, and his 
easel, which were scattered about his cell, and cast them 
through the window into the river which fiowed beneath. 
He gazed then a little while sadly at these ohgecls as they 
fioated away. 

When they had entirely disappeared, he kneeled down 
again, and prayed with excessive fervour. 

The author of the masterpiece was never known. 



GERABD DOUW. 

Gehaud Dovw, the most feeling and expressive of Dutch 
^mr0 painters, Durer excepted, was bom at Leyden on the 
7th of April, 1613. His father, Janszoon Douw, was a 
glazier. Gerard, however, showed no inclination to follow 
that trade, but early manifested a taste for the fine arts. 
The father did not oppose his son's inclinations, but, on 
the contrary, did all in his power to encourage and strengthen 
them. When a mere child, Gerard Douw was placed with 
Bartholomew Dolendo, an engraver, with whom he remained 
for some few months, acquiring considerable skill in the 
art. He was then placed with Peter Rouwhom, painter on 
glass, with whom he remained about two years more. At 
the expiration of that period, such was the progress the 
young artist had made, that his master had little else to 
teach him, and accordingly, at fifteen years of age, Gerard 
Douw became the pupil of the celebrated Rembrandt. After 
three y6ars of unremitting study under that master, Douw 
felt that he might release himself from the trammels of an in- 
structor, and dispense with all lessons, except those taught by 
nature herself. Accordingly, he left the studio of Rembrandt , 
and prepared to take his own independent position in the 
world of art. 

Portrait pamting was the first style which engaged his 
attention ; but of this he soon tired. He found that it ex- 
acted too much of his versatile powers. Not only did it 
necessitate the trouble of taking accurate likenesses, but alao 
of painting good pictures. He required more time, too, to 
perfect his works than many people who wished to engage his 
talents were disposed to give. Their patience was fairly 
exhausted before he had completed more than a mere sketch 
of their features. Such was the elaborate patience which he 
bestowed upon the effort to render every detail of his picture 
in the most perfect manner, that Descamps assures us, on 
one occasion, when Douw was engaged in painting the por- 
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trait of a lady, he Bpent five days upon the hand. Another 
authority Bays, that to a broomstick, in one of his pictures, he 
deroted three, some say fiye, days of incessant application. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that he should have abandoned a 
department of Mb art which demanded such a vast outlay of 
time, and which, moreOTer, did not allow his imagination 
sufficient scope to develop itself. He obeyed the instincts 
of his genius, therefore, in surrendering himself to the spixit 
of hia fancy, whether that led him amid the beauties of 
nature, or among the homely scenes of domestic life. What- 
ever picture he undertook received the utmost attention, 
even in its minutest particulars, at his hands. The care he 
bestowed merely upon his colours almost exceeds belief. 
He always groimd them himself. He kept them shut up 
in air-tight boxes, and closed every aperture of the room 
in which they were placed, so that the apartment itself 
was almost air-tight; he also entered the room on tip- toe, 
with the scrupulous caution with which a sick chamber 
is visited ; sat himself down softly, to prevent his clothes 
from sweeping against the floor or the furniture, and thiis 
causing dust to arise in the room. He also kept his brushes, 
palettes, and pencils, in positions where they were secure 
from atmospheric variation and influence. This care was not 
bestowed in vain. His colouring presents a richness and 
purity which has rarely been equalled, and probably never 
surpassed. The neglect of these minutia; afiects much the 
slow progress of modem art. When studying the style of 
Rembrandt, he appears to have viewed the works of that 
master through a convex lens ; for when Rembrandt's pictures 
are seen through that medium, they bear a marked resem- 
blance to those of Douw. ' 

Gerard Douw had a most intimate knowledge of the mecha- 
nical details of his art ; an artistic capacity to group those 
details in a spirit of harmony ; and imflagging manual and 
mental industry. His industry was indeed marvellous. He 
would bestow hours in studying new eflects, in viewing the 
contrasts and combinations of light and shade, and in perfect- 
ing the most trivial accessories of his subject. He cared not 
how he laboured or how protracted his labour was, so that he 
was enabled to attain to that degree of excellence to which he 
felt his genius was capable of leading him. He was guided, 
as is every truly great mind, solely by the light of his own 
opinions. If he pleased himself, he had achieved the highest 
possible amount of success. He was his own critic ; all other 
critics might be listened to, but it was himself alone who was 
to be obeyed. It was no easy task he set himself, but it was 
one that at any expenditure of time and patience he determined 
to execute. How he succeeded is well known. Other painters 
may have been as painstaking, but in no works of art are the 
evidences of industry more imobtrusively apparent than in the 
works of Gerard Douw. 

An eminent critic thus sums up the character of Douw i 
" Formed in the school of Rembrandt, Douw appears to have 
received from him a thorough knowledge of light and shade 
and the power of treating it, so as to produce complete 
harmony ; but he abandoned the fantastic tendency and the 
striking effects of his master, and formed for himself a 
peculiar style. Gerard Douw delights most in subjects within 
the narrow circle of kindly family feeling ; we meet with no 
action, as in Terburg, in which an interest is excited by the 
traces of some passion hidden beneath the surface, but merely 
the affectionate relations of simple domestic life, and the 
peaceful intercourse of a quiet home. The execution, as is 
necessary in such subjects, is extremely neat and highly 
finished, without degenerating into pettiness or constraint: 
the various accessories are handled with the same care as the 
figures, for they perform a necessary part in domestic life ; 
and the daily intercourse with them seems, as it were, to 
lend them an independent existence and a peculiar interest. 
The arrangement is, therefore, such, that these accessories not 
only combine agreeably with the whole, but in general occupy 
a considerable portion of the picture. We often look through 
a window, on the sill of which lie all kinds of household 
Utensils, into the busy scene Within, frequently the comfort 



of domestic privacy is made more striking by the twilight of 
evening or by candlelight ; for in the treatment also of the 
effects of light of this kind Gerard Douw has shown himself 
a great master. Although the life of the lower classes, such 
as housemaids and retailers of articles in daily use, frequently 
forms the subject of his pictures, yet they are painted without 
any leaning to the burlesque and vulgar feeling of such 
masters as Brauwer; indeed, whenever Gerard Douw ap- 
proaches to coarseness of this kind, we can observe that it is 
done with design and with an effort. On the contrary, neither 
the drawing-room of the great, nor subjects supplied by 
poetry, are suited to his natural taste; and though he has 
frequently tried them, the result is not happy." 

Gerard Douw lived in honour and prosperity, and died at 
the age of sixty-one, in the year 1674. He had several imita- 
tors, the most successful of whom was Francis Mieris, bom 
163d, died 1681. His imitations frequently deceived experi- 
enced judges. Peter Van Slingelands was another imitator of 
Douw, and many of his pictures bear a marked resemblance to 
those of that master, and are frequently sold as such. But 
there is a certain weakness and irresolution in Van Slinge- 
lands' pictures, which the practised eye is enabled to detect at 
once. John Van Staveran was another imitator and pupil of 
Douw. His subjects were, however, limited, and his style far 
from effective. The principal works of Gerard Douw are " La 
Femme Hydropique," in the Louvre; '*A Schoolroom, by 
Candlelight," in the Musce at Amsterdam, and valued at 
£1,600 ; the ** Interior of a Room, with groined ceiling and 
arched windows," in a private collection in Paris, and valued 
at 1,200 guineas ; " A Grocer's Shop," in the possession of 
the Queen, and valued at 1,200 guineas; *' The Poulterer's 
Shop," worth 1,270 guineas, formerly in the possession of Sir 
Robert Peel ; *' La Marchande Epici^re du Village," in the 
Louvre, value £2,200 ; " A Schoolroom by Candlelight," now 
in the Musee at Amsterdam ; '* The Interior of a Dentist's 
Shop." Many valuable portraits of himself, in various collec- 
tions. ** La Lecture de la Sainte Bible," in the Louvre, valued 
at £1,000 ; ** A Hermit at his Devotions," in the possession of 
Lord Aahburton, and valued at £1,500 ; "The Water Doctor," 
now in the palace of the Hermitage, St. Petersburg ; " The 
Surprise," in the Gallery at Dresden, and valued at 500 
guineas, &c. &c. Some of his pictures, of great value, were 
sold to the Empress of Russia, and were lost at sea in 1771 
Of the pictures to which we have alluded, we select a few 
for description. 

The first is *• La Femme Hydropique." The picture repre* 
sents the interior of a large and lofty room, with an arched 
window on the right, and a circular one above it ; in the oppo*> 
site side of the apartment is suspended a rich piece of tapestry, 
which is drawn up, and forms a pleasing object, both from the 
tasteful cast of the folds, and the angle which it makes in the 
picture. The composition exhibits a group of four figures, 
disposed near the -tvindow. The centre one is a lady of 
middle age, evidently suffering imder a severe malady; her 
affliction is affectionately deplored by her daughter, a beauli- 
ful girl, who is kneeling by the side of her parent, holding 
one of her hands. A doctor, in a purple silk robe, and a scarf 
round his waist, stands on the left of the lady, attentively 
examining the symptoms of the disease ; while a female 
attendant, who is behind her chair, is offering her some 
refreshment in a spoon. The elegance of the dresses, and 
the taste displayed in the furniture, denote the rank and 
opulence of the family. This surprising production is no 
less excellent for its finish in all the detidls than for the 
strong natural expression of each figure : the patient resig- 
nation of the lady, the filial affectioii of the daughter, the 
anxious attention of the nurse, and the ominous gesture of 
the doctor, are portrayed with a refinement of feeling that 
would do honour to the best Italian masters. This picture 
is in the Louvre, and is valued at £4,800. It is his master- 
piece. It was given by the Elector Palatine to Prince Eugene, 
and, after his death, remained in the gallery at Turin, until 
the French carried it off and placed it in the Louvre. They 
gave 100,000 francs instead of restoring it< 
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The next is ** The Interior of a Dentist's Shop," of which 
we present an engraving. An old man is being submitted to 
the operations of the dentist. At the back, an old woman, 
resting upon a basket, is waiting to see the too^ extracted. 
On the window-sill in front are a shell, a bottle, a basin, and 
a pot of flowers. A skull on a shelf at the back of the room, 
seyeral medicine jars, and a stuffed lizard suspended from the 



and the general air of life and reality which inyests it, speaking 
in no small Toice of the genius of the creator. 

In the collection at Hampton Court there is a small Gerard 
Douw of ** An Old Woman asleep with a Book on her knees." 
The Dulwich Gallery also contains two small pictures, and in 
the gallery of the late Sir Robert Peel was a picture which 
formerly belonged to Mr. Beckford, and was sold at the Font- 
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roof, give completeness to the scene. The scrutinising look of 
the operator contrasts well with the resigned appearance of 
the patient ; and the steady reflective gaze of the old woman 
is shown to great advantage in the light of the window. This 
picture, one of several illustrations of dentistry, a subject 
Douw often treated, is remarkable for the richness of the 
colouring, the truthfulness of detail, the admirable grouping, 



hill Abbey sale for 1,270 guineas. It represents <'A Hare 
bargained for between an old woman and young girl." 

In the Berlin Museum there is a picture representing ** A 
Storeroom with vast quantities of Provisions." The cook 
has just opened the door and has a candle in her hand. She 
steps lighdy to avoid disturbing a mouse about to enter a trap. 
The light on her face produces a pleasing effect. 
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Truui is an essential difference between the genius of a 
Hujsum and that of a Cuyp or a Douw ; the latter reach to 
Vol. L 



the verge of the very highest branch of art, but our prosent 
artist is of another school, though sufficiently great in his 
way. Some have instituted a comparison between Baptiste, 
Huet, and Huysum. But these two artists are separated 
by the wide difference that exists between the French and 
the Flemish schools. It is from the similitude and yet 
the contrast between them that we can appreciate the 
distinction between the two schools, and can seize, and 
jiidge of the difference between the style in which they 
have severally treated flowers. The French school is 
generally- considered to regard nature as something purely 
secondary, much inferior to man, and bowing wholly sub- 
servient to his greatness. For a long time that school used 
landscape but as the framework of an historic scene, or as a 
garden, where wandered poets, and heroes, and philosophers. 
They rarely took for subjects the lovely creations of the earth. 
Flowers, above all, were disregarded by them. Even those 
who did make them their special study and their choice 
workmanship, used them only as light decorations fit to 
adorn the panels of the palace and boudoir of the lady of 
fashion. The artists of the French school used flowers 
simply to show off their delicacy of touch, their richness of 
colouring, and the keenness of their eye. The painters of the 
Flemish and Dutch schools always placed nature in the first 
rank both in their admiration and in their pictures. As long 
as they confined themselves to natural sources, to inspiration, 
arising from their own characters and climate, everything was 
a subject for a masterpieoe. They were quite satisfied when 

o 
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they could paint the bankg of a rirer, when they could make a 
picturesque scene out of an old moss-grown wall, or render the 
grace and elegance of a flower, its peculiar Zid gentle charms, 
its erery tint, characteristic, and hue. The same country 
which produced so many amateurs of flowers, so many 
enthusiastic worshippers of the tulip, gave to the world also 
the best artists in this peculiar IL^.. The son of Gaul 
deyoted a leisure hour to a bouquet, to show his power of 
rendering contrasts, and to bring together all the bright 
colours which are foimd in this sim-bom department of 
creation. The Dutchman seeks to rouse sympathy and 
admiration in the heart of the amateur of gardens, to awaken 
in his soul the emotions naturally suggested and kindled in 
the mind of one who loyes flowers, who knows their history, 
their fiunily, their rarieties, and their perfume. He seeks to 
make the rose of an hour live a htmdred years. Huet paints a 
bunch of flowers merely for efiect and contrast. John Van 
Huystun painted flowers from love, and under the influence of 
a kind of inspiration. 

The place where he was bom was peculiarly the locality 
where flowers were always highly appreciated. No other 
nation at that time could enter into the floricultural enthusiasm 
of the Dutchmen. Huysum was bom at Amsterdam, in 1682. 
He was the pupil and the eldest eon of Justus Van. Huysum, 
a flower-painter, who had transformed his house into a kind 
of manufactory of eyerything which could contribute to the 
decoration of apartments and gardens. At the head of this 
peculiar establishment Justus Van Huysum placed his son 
John, while all his other sons, whom he had also initiated 
into the mysteries of the art of painting, worked imder him. 
The coarse work of this trade soon disgusted John, who felt 
within himself higher and nobler aspirations towards true art. 
He accordingly entered deeply into the study of Abraham 
Mignon, an able painter, of Verelst, and David de Heem, who 
was a kind of master in this school. His flowers and fruit 
were executed with the utmost neatness and flnish, while his 
colours were brilliant, and harmonised in the piurest manner. 
From the study of these masters, John Van Huysum turned 
to the erer-open page of nature, where, despite the clear and 
transparent light shed on all creation's works, so few learn to 
read. This imitation of their line of conduct was most for- ' 
tunate for our artist, as it enabled him to see all that was good in 
his predecessors, who were considered inimitable, and to correct, 
by reference to reality, any errors into which they fell. He 
found errors in their copies of nature, slight and trifling faults^ 
indeed, but such as he endeavoured to avoid. It was, then, 
by active and industrious search after the real and the beau- 
tiful, that the genius of Huysum was cultivated to the highest 
pitch. Beginning only with flowers, he saw open before him 
a whole world — fresh, new, delightfuL He investigated every 
branch of his subject ; he visited every comer of his new 
domains. Birds, butterflies, wasps, bees, all came in for their 
share. He made them all, as it were, the satellites of flori- 
cultural creation. At an early period, he studied diligently to 
imitate the marble slabs whic^ were to support his baskets of 
flowers, the pots which were to contain his bouquets, the bas- 
reliefs which were to adorn his. vases, and all the delicate 
minutisB of ornaments for handles, etc. He armed himself 
from head to foot to conquer the domain of roses. He was a 
regular Don Quixote of horticulture. 

This taste for flowers seems to have been innate. Even when 
an infantf it was remarked that his eye was constantly attracted 
by the bright colours of nature's most beautiful and most 
short-lived children ; and, during his boyhood, his great delight 
was the cultivation of a little plot of garden-ground, where he 
would pass hours sitting upon a bench, watching, in spring 
and summer time, the result of his labours and his care. 
This taste of his was so well known that his father's friends 
never thought of giving him any other presents than a packet 
of seeds or a bunch of roots, and it was the general opinion 
that he would ultimately become a great botanist— perhaps a 
great physician. Those who thought so, however, did not 
know that the young Van Huysum cared little to study the 
secret prooeesee of nature, and was captivated only by the 



graceful forms, the exquisite colours, and the beautiful group- 
ing of his flowers. Yanderkamp relates, in his collection of 
anecdotes of the notabilities of Amsterdam, that when our 
painter was a mere youth, a curious adventure happened to 
him from this excessive fondness for the floral productions of 
nature. He was one day wandering in the neighbourhood of 
the city, when he came to a garden separated from the road by 
one of those, neat hedges which form the admiration of all 
travellers in Holland. According to his usual custom, he 
looked over to see if there was anything in his way worth 
admiring, and having discovered that all the flowers in the 
beds were already well known to him, was about to go away, 
when his eye was attracted by a magnificent tulip that stood 
in a pot upon one of the lower balconies of the house. Its 
size, its form, its lustre, at once threw him into ecstasies of 
delight, and he would have given anything to have been 
allowed to approach it, to hang over it, to contemplate it from 
various points of view. 

Timidity, natural to his age, prevented him, however, from 
entering the garden and asking permission to gratify his desire •; 
and so, after having lingered near the hedge for more than 
an hour, he tore himself away with a sigh and returned 
homewards. 

But the tulip still occupied his thoughts. He neither supped 
nor slept that night, and next morning eArly went forth and 
returned to the garden, in hopes of again seeing his beautiful 
flower. The windows of the house, ho we vet, were still closed, 
and the tulip had not yet been put out into the air. Van 
Huysimi was patient. He walked up and down meditating, 
imtil at length he saw a young girl come out with the tulip 
pot in her hand and place it carefully where it could catch the 
first rays of the sun. Anybody else would have dbserved that 
the young girl was beautifid exceedingly ; but the young 
painter only looked upon her as a thing that carried a flower, 
or rather he did not look upon her at all, but gazed with his 
great eyes at the real object of his admiration. 

It happened that Agatha Kostar — such was the yoimg girl's 
name — was betrothed to the son of one of the richest burgo- 
masters of Amsterdam, who came out that morning on a visit 
to his intended father-in-law, partly to discuss the prelimi- 
naries of his marriage, and partly to settle the price of two 
hundred and fifty hogsheads of sugar, which Van Kostar had 
for sale. As he walked deliberately by, examining as he went 
the nice little garden and the neat house which were to form 
part of Agatha's dowry, he could not help being struck at 
seeing rather a wild-looking youth staring like a tiger over 
the hedge full upon the balcony; while his betrothed still 
stood, after having set down the flower, admiring it, and now 
and then brushing off a few grainis of dust that had fallen 
upon its petals. 

Dutchmen are slow in most things. The son of the burgo- 
master took this fact into his mind, without making any com- 
ment, and walked into the house. ' But when he came to the 
window, and perceived that Agatha still lingered there, under 
the raking fire of as eager a pair of eyes as he had ever seen, 
he could not help feeling a small, a very small pang of 
jealousy ; and touching the young lady on the shoulder, said 
to her, 

** Who is that young man ?" 

The young girl looked very innocently first at him, and then 
at the stranger, and replied : 

" I had not seen him ; he is some beggar probably. I will 
send him out something." 

*' Some broken victuals," economically observed the burgo- 
master's son, in whom the feeling of jealousy began slowly to 
die away. 

Next moming, however, again perceiving Van Huysum at 
his post, he took note of his costume, and cohvinced himself 
that he was no beggar. Now, as he perfectly well knew that 
a plate of broken victuals had been sent out, and did not 
know that Van Huysum had gone away in the meantime, all 
this business appeared very strange to him, and he determined, 
as he stepped slowly towards the house, to come to an ex- 
planation. 
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He found Van Kostar Bittixig enjoying his pipe at one of the 
back windows, in a state of contemplative beatitude, with a 
large ledger open before Mm ; for the good old gentleman had 
long been confined to his house by obesity and the gout, and 
was compelled to transact all his business there. 

" Good morning, my son," said he, stretching out his fat hand. 

The young man took it, gaye it a solemn shake, sat down, 
and came at once to the point. 

" I am not satisfied with Agatha," said he. Then, leaving 
this observation to sink into the old gentleman's mind, he 
took up a pipe, filled it, and began to smoke in a very jealous 
and melancholy way. 

Van Kostar looked at him, and took more time in trying to 
get at the meaning of his phrase than he did generally in 
deciding on the merits of a commercial operation. At length 
he said what he might have said before, ^'I don't understand 
what you say." 

The burgomaster's son then stated that he had seen a young 
man making love to Agatha over the hedge, which, for a 
Dutchman, was rather a stretch of imagination. Van Kostar 
opened his eyes, laid down his pipe, and struck a blow with 
his fat hand upon the table. 

" Son-in»law," said he, " what you say is not true. I know 
Agatha, and shall call her at once to have an explanation." 

Now it happened that Agatha, as even the dis^reetest young 
ladies vrill sometimes do, had been listening at the door, and 
heard the charge which had been made against her. Instead 
of coming in at once, and exculpating herself, she instantly 
ran back to the balcony, moved by a natural female curiosity 
to have a look at this young stranger, of whom she had 
hitherto taken n^notice. 

Yan Huysum was still there, and was employed in trying to 
sketch on a piece of card the object of his fond admiration. 
**^ It is true," thought Agatha, blushing, ^* and he is writing a 
letter to me. Upon my faith, he is a very handsome young 
man ; and Gerard never looked at me in that way." 

Whilst she was indulging in this dangerous speculation, 
Gerard, the burgomaster's son, made his appearance, and con- 
veyed to her her father's message, that he desired to see her, 
but without alluding to the suspicions which he had himself 
entertained. 

On seeing his kind grave face, Agatha repented a little of 
having allowed her thoughts to wander, but still could not 
lielp carrying on the mortification a little further. She was 
quite convinced that Gerard was right, so far as Van Huysum 
was concerned, and equally convinced of her own innocence. 

There is nothing that makes women so revengeful as being 
wrongfully suspected ; and Agatha is therefore deserving of 
credit that she did not determine to fiirt with the stranger aa 
soon as she found out who he was. " I am afraid," she said, 
" that I know what my father wants." 

Gerard started, for as yet there had been no fact to confirm 
or justify his uneasiness. He looked sorrowfully at the yoimg 
girl, and taking her hand) led her to the chamber where her 
fsither was waiting rather impatiently for her presence. The 
old man exclaimed at once, *^ Well, daughter, has Gerard told 
you what is the matter ? " 

•* No, father," she replied ; *' but I think he is jealous.*' 

** That's it," exclaimed the old man, laughing; '* but you 
must tell him at once that he is mistaken, and that the yoimg 
fellow irith the eyes thinks no more of you than he does of 
my tulips." 

*' I am not quite sure of that, father," replied Agatha. 

Tan Kostar gave a long whistle, and then meditated for a 
few moments. At length he said, ^* Would it not be well, 
Gerard, instead of talking to this foolish girl, to learn who this 
stranger may be ? Go out, like a man, and tell him to come 
in. I haye always found, that to be straightforward is the 
best wax ^ ^^ business." 

Gerard immediately walked out and went to Van Huysum, 
who had just finished his sketch, and said to him, '^ Young 
man, will you come with me ? I know not who you are, but 
I am afiraid that you are nearer to obtaining What you desire 
than I am«" 



" Thank heaven ! " exclaimed Van Huysum with the accent 
of a passionate lover. 

Gerard felt his heart sink within him, and said, *^ Have you 
loved long?" 

" Three days," exclaimed Van Huysum. 

"And I have loved her for three years," said Gerard, with 
a sigh. 

" Three years ! " cried the young painter. " Has that flower 
been in bloom so long ?" 

Gerard thought to himself, this is the fine talk with which 
these young popinjays win the hearts of maidens. If she be 
inclined to him after having only seen his head oyer a hedge, 
what will it be when he makes fine speeches to her ? Then 
he said aloud, " She is eighteen years old." 

"Eighteen years!" again exclaimed Van Huysum, in a 
dreamily poetical manner. And so he followed his rival into 
the heu^e, and was soon in presence of the old man and his 
daughter. 

Gerard by this time had made up his mind that the young 
stranger loved Agatha, and that Agatha loved the young 
stranger ; and being both a prudent and a good man, said to 
his intended father-in-law, " It is useless to struggle against 
fate. I know that they are destined for one another ; and if 
this young man makes his demand, and it be accepted, I shall 
withdraw niiy claims, and the relations of our houses shall not 
be disturbed." 

Agatha looked rather surprised at being so easily aban* 
doned, and having compared the appearance of Van Huysiun 
with that of Gerard, saw that, a^r all, the latter was much 
the most eligible individual. Besides, she had not really 
thought of breaking off a good match in this romantic way, and 
now exclaimed, " I suppose my consent wUl be asked } " 

Van Huysum approached her, and taking her hand said, '* I 
beseech you not to disappoint me." 

By this time Van Kostar had a little recovered from the 
surprise which their strange doings had excited, and roared 
out : — '* Is everybody mad ? What is the mt^anm^ of all this 
nonsense? Do you think I will give Agatha to the first 
stranger that is picked up by the way-side ?" 

Van Huysum thought that the tulip had received a name. 
And looking very respectfully at the irate old gentleman, said, 
** If you wiU not part with Agatha herself, as you have been 
so kind as to call me in, vnll you give me one of her bulbs ? " 

At this extraordinary speech it .seemed evident that the 
young painter was insane, and Gerard began to think whether 
it would be most proper to knock him down or coax him away. 
Our painter, however, not understanding the odd looks that 
were cast at him, went on to say : "I saw your tulip the day 
before yesterday, and so admired its perfection, that I wished 
to possess a sixnilar one, or at any rate to be allowed to make 
a sketch of it. I have tried to do so over the hedge, but am 
afraid that I have not succeeded." He then drew forth his 
card, and exhibited his performance. Agatha bit her lips, for 
she began to feel rather ridiculous ; but her father and her 
lover laughed heartily, and the former exclaimed, "Young 
man, you may have my tulip, pot and aU, and if you will 
paint it for me, I will buy the picture, and make a present of 
it to my daughter at the christening of her first child." 

Agatha, says the worthy Vanderkamp, who seems to have 
hung over this story with fondness, ran away blushing, and 
Van Huysum afterwards found in Van Kostar one of his most 
Uberal patrons. 

The Dutch are very extreme in their love of collections. 
They describe this peculiar taste by the word Utf-hMery^ 
which may be translated, curiosity-love. Some collect shells, 
some indulge in the luxury of medals ; and in many a grocer's 
and cheesemonger's house will you find a library^of strange 
and rare books of Blzivirs and primitive editions ; or you will 
find the same man making unheard-of sacrifices for antique 
Chinese and Japanese ware. But the greatest instance of the 
lief-hebbefy known, is this devotion of the Dutch to the art of 
fiower-painting. They worship this branch of art-; it is a 
subject of adoration. It will then be readily understood to 
what a degree John Van Huysum received encouragement. 
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'when we mention that he »ucceeded in edipeing Abraham 
Idignon. In the aame picture he flattered both their love for 
painting and for flowers. It may, however, be remarked, that 
one of the first persons, after Van Kostar, to purchase his 
works and to cry up his talents was the envoy of France, the 
Count of Morville, who ordered four pictures, two for the 
Duke of Orleans, and two for himself. 

The generous protection of this friend soon made Van 
Huysum fashionable. It drew attention to him, particularly 
from foreigners of rank and wealth ; and from that moment, we 
are informed by Deschamps, his pictures fetched as much as 
1,200 Dutch .florins (about £120). His reputation having 
spread far and near, several German princes and all the sove- 
reigns in Europe were eager to possess flowers from the hand of 



bouquets of Van Huysum, and informs us that the brother of 
the painter, James Van Huysum, " lived, with Lord Orford, 
and painted most of the pictures in the attic story." 

Though fashion does sometimes decide the temporary fate 
of an artist, yet when that reputation continues to hold its 
own, it can scarcely be deceptive. The imanimous sufiragcs of 
artistic Europe were never yet given to mediocrity. At all 
events, they were not in the case of John Van Huysum. He 
really did reach, in flower-painting, almost to perfection, and 
we may almost say of him what d'Argenville says of Baptiste, 
** his flowers only inant perfume to make them real." 

The arrangement, the drawing, the perspective, the chiaro- 
oscitro, the touch, were all studied by Van Huysum with 
ardour. He seemed to catch by intuition at the varied 
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A painter, whose workshop was the gardens of the richest 
floriculturists of Amsterdam and Haarlem; the King of 
Poland, the King of Prussia, the Elector of Saxony, the Prince 
of Hesse, ordered pictures of him, for which they paid him 
very large sums ; and one, who, to use a French hyperbolical 
phrase, ** was almost a sovereign," Sir Robert Walpole, 
obtained from him four pictures to adorn his mansion at 
Houghton- hall, in Norfolk. Huysum from that hour was a 
favourite in England. His charming productions were appre- 
ciated at once, at a time when it was fashionable to follow the 
example of a noble lord, and when the good opinion of such a 
man as Walpole did more for an artist than even his genius. 
The pictures purchased by Sir Robert Walpole, says Horace 
Walpole, in the account he gives of his father's pictures in 1752, 
were most highly finished. In this work, he only mentions two 



elements of his glory. He may have been less skilful, he may 
have been less of a painter than Huet in the more artiatic 
co-ordination of a bouquet. The French academician looked 
principally to the effect of tBe whole, and regarding flowers 
only as ornaments, made all the little sacrifices necessary to 
give relief, unity, and animation to his picture. Van Huysum 
often mars by certain little details the general whole. To 
render it more light, he cuts his picture up by small, fine, and 
capricious branches. The elegant lightness of all this ravishes 
the heart of the botanist, who recognises and names with joy 
the myosotis, the fuschia, and the blue campanula ; but these 
delicate accessories sometimes injure the frankness of the 
general effect. There was a want of completeness which drew 
down the blame of other artists, and laid him open to criti- 
cism ; men, who see in ft sprig of lily of the valley nothing 
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but a bunch of little bright points, and for whom an anemony 
is rather a tone than a flower, objected to the artistic care- 
fulness of some of his productions. 

Without falling into the insipidity which is the necessary 
result of an attempt to attain yisible symmetry, the painter 
must give to his basket of flowers an order which, however, 
he must take care to hide. The young girl who has returned 
from the garden with her great straw hat full of flowers, has 
made haste to immerge their stalks into a vessel full of water, 



other hand, be symmetrically divided and present to the eye a 
too methodical arrangement. A tuft of anemones may counter- 
balance a hyacinth ; the rose of Provins may be the companion 
of a double full-grown poppy ; because the brilliancy of a 
tone increases the size of a flower, and exalts its importance : 
a daisy is larger in appearance than a violet of the same size. 
These ideas are suggested by the painting we have engraved 
(p. 200) ; for it is Van Huysum who speaks, and we are only 
translating, in an imperfect manner, what the admirable picture 




GROUP OF FLOWERS. — FROM A PAINTING BY VAN WYiVU. 



and with her simple hand, without thought and without design, 
she has given to her bouquet a charming aspect, an inexpres- 
sible and unexpected beauty. So must the artist do. What 
an ingenuous child, in whom grace is natural, discovers by 
instinct, the painter must attain by a scenic combination. In 
what that combination consists, it were difficult to say. We 
may affirm, nevertheless, that the corresponding ports must be 
unequal, and that if the bouquet does not look well when 
leaning entirely to one side of the vase, it must not, on the 



eloquently teaches. It is the master himself who tells us to 
what degree perspective and design are necessary to the 
flower-painter, and that there is nothing so difficult to draw 
for example, as a leaf foreshortened, or a flower with the 
petals curled inwards. It is he who shows us what art, what 
care, is necessary for setting these pretty models, so that, 
whether seen in full or in profile, bending forwards or back- 
wards, they may always preserve the character and the form 
which we know to be pec\iliar to them. Inartistically repre- 
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sented, a found flower may appear square or triangular ; and 
-seen from a particular point of Tiew, a chesnut-flower, which 
takes a pyramidal form in nature, may seem to be round. 

One of the ablest writers upon painting, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, has said, speaking of Rubens, that his paintings 
were noaegays of colour^. This phi^e darts like u ray of light 
through this difficult subject of flower-painting. It is evident 
that nature supplies those who follow this art with the proper 
tone of eyery one of the elements— we were going to say, of the 
per8onagcs-»-of their picture. The painter, therefore, has only 
to compose his chiaro^oscuro, with the local colours, and 
without having to invent the harmony of his work, he finds it 
ready made. As Philip Wouvermans makes use of the varie- 
gated coats of his horses — the bay, the chesnut, the dappled 
gray, the black, and the white — to develop the gamut of his 
chiaro'osctiro, so Van Huysum, taking his flowers, in one 
seflse, as so many tones and demi- tones already formed on the 
palette of nature, has only to dispose them to produce the 
nosegay of which Reynolds speaks ; and may thus, by soften- 
ing away towards his background, by means of flowers in demi- 
tint and of deep coloured models, like the iris, the bluebell, 
and the pansy (grouping his light flowers towards the con\re), 
discover, we will not say only optical perspective, but even a 
poetical aspect, from the fidelity of the imitation. 

"The artist who wishes to attain a certain amount of 
talent in this department of art," says Millin, " should pass the 
greater part of his life in studying his models. He ought to 
possess a garden in which to cultivate their4 himself, in order 
that he may be able to procure the most beautiful of each 
season of the year, to make a choice of them, and to have 
nature under his eyes as he works. To be successful in 
painting flowers, certain natural dispositions are necessary, 
which every artist does not possess. There are, indeed, 
certain moral qualities, which seem to favour the artist in this 
department who has possessed them. To the exact coup d'oBil 
which makes them correct draughtsmen and*good colourists — 
to the indefatigable patience in matters of detail — to the clean- 
ness of handiwork which leads to perfection — ^these artists 
commonly unite a gentleness of character, a serenity of soul, 
and an evenness of temper, which tend to make them at all 
times equally correct, equally pure in colour, equally certain 
and like in their * handling.' " 

Who would not believe that this portrait of the flower- 
painter is precisely that of Van Huysum? Who would 
suppose that the author of these sweet masterpieces— the 
assiduous companion of hyacinths, of tulips, and of roses— had 
lived an agitated and sombre life > It is, nevertheless, true, 
that in the midst of his triumphs Van Huysum suflered the 
pangs of jealousy. He had married a woman wh6, according 
to some biographers, was neither young, nor pretty, nor 
desirable ;' but it hiippened one day that the railleries of 
one of those men who feel a stupid pleasure in disturbing 
the happiness of others introduced grief into his soul. From 
time to time indeed his mind wandered. Once, in a moment 
of irritation, he insulted the master of the house in which 
he lived, and was turned into the streets. To these ex- 
cesses succeeded a long fit of melancholy. As an increase 
of misfortune, the son of this suspected wife fell into evil 
ways, so that Van Huysum, seeing him to be incorrigible, was 
obliged to ship him off to India. It happened, however, as a 
rare exception, that his painting was by no means influenced 
by these miseries of his domestic life. His temper was sad 
and sombre. His paintings were always smiling and trans- 
parent. When he was at work no one Was admitted into his 
studio, not even his brothers ; as if he had desired, says his 
biographer, Deschamps, following Van Gool, to hide from 
all his method of purifying his coloiurs, and making use of 
them. But, perhaps, we should believe that solitude wtis 
necessary to his disturbed Bpirit,^that Van Huysum, to paint 
his flowers, required tranquillity and silence, as Gerard 
Douw to paint his quiet interiors, did his readings of the 
Bible. His exquisite finish supposes, in fact, an attention 
which nothing had disturbed, an enthusiasm which no ex- 
ternal accident had cooled. We must, therefore, attribute 



to something else besides vulgar quackery, or the littleness of 
egotism, the habit which the painter had of hiding himself 
from everybody when he was in presence of his flowers. 

Vanderkamp, in the collection above quoted, has pre- 
served some particulars of the domestic life of Van Huysum, 
which are worth recording. He differs, however, firom other 
writers in stating that, although Catherine, the painter's wife, 
was ten years older than himself when he married her, he was 
led to the match rather by affection than by interett. He 
became acquainted with her one morning at the market, when 
he was purchasing some rare and curious flower-roots, while 
she had come out to get provisions for her father's family, 
which was by no means well off. He liked her appearance so 
much that 'he broke off a] bargain, which he had nearly con- 
cluded, to follow her home» They talked together, and he 
almost immediately expressed a wish to marry her. She told 
him that she was free, but that for the present neither her 
father nor her mother could do without her assistance. " The 
matter may be arranged, however," said Van Huysum, who 
calculated very sagaciously that a housewife would be rather 
a decrease than an increase to the expense of his establish- 
ment. 

" Catherine," says Vanderkamp, who was a contemporary 
and had, probably, often seen the lady himself, " though not 
remarkably beautiful, was an agreeable- looking, neat-handed 
person, and it was easy to understand the affection which a 
quiet man like Van Huysum experienced for her." 

They were married in due time, and during the early part of 
their union lived happily together. Catherine seems really to 
have been a virtuous person, though somewhat light-minded, 
and given to other society than that of her family. Having 
been somewhat neglected in her youth, she listened with 
pleasure to the compliments paid her by the fine people who 
came to look at her husband's pictures, and as he often left 
her for days and even weeks, to shut himself up in his room, 
or wander through the country to study the beauties of nature, 
her ardent affection for him somewhat diminished. The very 
fact thai many young men paid court to her proves that the 
common opinion of her want of fascinating qualities is erro- 
neous. Among her admirers was a Frenchman Ov the name of 
Gervais, who used to express his passion by sending every day 
a large bouquet of flowers. 

Catherine perfectly understood what was meant by tliis 
attention, and yet rewarded the sender by nothing more than 
a few gracious smiles, when he paraded up and down in the 
street before the house, smiling with that self-satisfied air 
which is peculiar to French rou^». She vras so far, indeed, 
from understanding the danger of what was going on, that 
instead of throwing away the flowers, she made a practice of 
giving them to her husband, saying, or leaving him to imder- 
stand, that they were sent to him by his friends. 

Generally speaking, he observed, simply, that the arrange- 
ment of the flowers was too formal. At other times he pulled 
the bouquet to pieces, and tried, by casting it loose into a 
vase, to give it a natural arrangement. This went on for 
some time, and at length M. Ger\'ais, finding that his presents 
were always received, began to think himself entitled to an 
interview. He accordingly wrote to the painter's wife and 
told her to meet him by the canal about sunset. To his 
first letter Catherine paid no attention ; but as she had 
contracted habits of idleness, and often sat for many hours 
musing on the pleasures which the wives of less intellectual 
persons than her husband could freely indulge in, ill-luck 
would have it that the idea came to her, that if M. Gervais 
wrote again she ought to comply with his invitation, in order 
to tell him how very improper it was for him to pursue her 
in this way, and that she was determined to remain faithful to 
her excellent husband. The second letter came, of course full 
of protestations and entreaties ; and Catherine, whose pru- 
dence seems to have been quite asleep, took the opportunity, 
whilst her husband was still shut up in his studio, to dress 
herself out in her best, in order to go and reprove the enter- 
prising Monsieur Gervais. 
Had the man been less certain of his powers of ftsoination. 
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he might probably haye succeeded in leading her astray ; but 
the boldness of his manners frightened her at the outset, and 
she understood of what an unpardonable imprudence she had 
been guilty. Geryais eyen proposed that she should run away 
with him, but instead of that she ran away from him, and 
returning to her house shed bitter tears of repentance. Her 
husband, seeing her in this melancholy mood, sought to com- 
fort her, and asked the reason of her grief ; but she would not 
explain further than to say that she was a yery bad woman, 
undeserying of his loye. He laughed at this, and thought she 
had probably upset one of the yaluable pots of yamiah which 
had recently been sent to him as a present from Paris, and 
like a prudent man thought it best to say no more of the 
matter. His gentleness only made his i^ife more sorrowful, 
and indeed there was reason for her sorrow, though she did 
not know it, for from that time forth unhappiness and discord 
were introduced into the house. 

Monsieur Geryais, furious at haying been made a fool of, as 
he thought, determined to reyenge himself, and meditated for 
some time how to carry his project into effect. He began by 
writing a third letter to poor Catherine, expressing his sorrow 
for his preyious conduct, calling himself all the yillains iii the 
world, and begging her to grant him that forgiyeness without 
which he said his life would be miserable. The good woman 
was delighted on receiying this communication, and consented 
easily to a request which it contained — that Geryais should be 
allowed to continue his presents of flowers as if nothing had 
happened. Eyery morning, accordingly, a magnificent bouquet 
was brought to the door, and Van Huysum used to say, smil- 
ing, " I see that our Mends, whom I had thought had 
forgotten us, begin to remember us again." Whereupon 
Catherine, in her innocent joy, would take the flowers and 
place them in yarious lights, that he might admire them. 
Some time ^afterwards, Geryais met Van Huysum out in the 
fields, and coming to him said, in a yery mysterious manner, 
*' I hope you are happy." 

*' I hope so, too," replied Van Huysum, smiling, aild stoop- 
ing down to gather a remarkably fine blue-bell that grew at his 
feet. The French lago laughed in a curious way, imtil he 
succeeded in attracting the painter*s attention. 

" What do you mean ? " said the latter, rising up and look- 
ing inquisitiyely at him. 

" I mean," replied Geryais, " that if that be the case, all the 
foolish stories that the people tell about your wife Catherine 
must be mere malicious inyentions." 

" And what do people say about my wife Catherine ?" cried 
Van Huysum, beginning now to feel uneasy, and remembering 
the unexplained tears of his wife some short time before. 

** Nothing particular," said Geryais. 

•* Nothing ! People don't allude to * nothing ' in that ex- 
traordinary tone," exclaimed the painter. 

'* Why," said Geryais, " if I thought that the reports abroad 
were true, I would not repeat them to you ; but as they are 
eyidently mere calumnies, you ought to know them. They 
say that your wife is in correspondence with one of the 
Spaniards recently arriyed in the suite of the Duke of Alya ; 
and the most amusing part of the matter is, that he pretends 
to be a Frenchman, and has eyen assumed my name. I know 
that eyery morning he sends a nosegay of flowers to your 
houpe; but perhaps this may be by your permission ; although 
some add that letters are concealed among the flowers." 

On hearing these words. Van Huysimi turned yery pale, 
for he remembered that he had neyer thought of asking who 
it was that sent the presents of flowers, which he had receiyed 
as intended for himself. He broke away from Geryais, and 
hastening home) shut himself up in his studio, and began to 
paint that celebrated picture of the deadly nightshade, which 
is the only one remaining of his that possesses a sombre 
character. We say remaining, because it was last heard of in 
the Louyre gallery in 1815, when it was claimed as stolen 
property by one of the petty princes of Germany. It is not 
mentioned, however, in any of the cataloguea we haye seen, 
and may haye been destroyed, or, which is more probable, forms 
the ornament of some priyate cabinet. This, at least/ is the 



accoimt which is current in Paris. Probably M. Jeanron, the 
late able director of the Louyre gallery, and one of the most 
learned men in the history of painting in the present age, 
might be able to furnish some further particulars. He has 
paid great attention to the annals of Dutch painting ; and no 
man would be more capable, if he felt disposed, of giving us 
an account of all that vast number of little-known painters 
who illustrated the period in which Van Huysum lived. 

To return, however, to Vanderkamp's narrative of the 
domestic tribulations of our flower-painter. On the morning 
that succeeded his interview with Gervais, he watched care- 
fully the arrival of the accustomed nosegay, and instead of 
allowing his wife to take it in her hands, seized it himself, 
and hurriedly saying that it contained a flower which he 
wished to copy, ran to his studio, and shutting himself in, tore 
it to pieces. Sure enough, there was a small piece of folded 
paper concealed amongst the stalks, containing these words, 
*^ Thank you, dearest, thank you ; you shall hear again 
to-morrow." 

This missive, signed " G," naturally confirmed the dreadful 
suspicion which had agitated Van Huysum's mind. Instead, 
however, of going to his wife, and asking for an explanation, 
the unfortunate man determined to indulge his grief in silence ; 
to create no scandal, and simply to watch the proceedings of 
Catherine with greater care. 

This incident was the beginning of a long series of domestic 
unhappiness. Van Huysum was not able sometimes to restrain 
himself from making bitter allusions to Catherine's misconduct, 
and she, feeling that his accusations were in the main unjust, 
and forgetting what cause she had given to his upbraidings by 
a moment of imprudence, often answered with asperity, and 
terrible quarrels were the result. Van Huysum, by degrees, 
seemed to lose all self- guidance, except when his art was 
concerned. Among other things, he imagined that the son 
who bore his name, was not really his, and the rough treat- 
ment which this suspicion naturally caused may have partly 
contributed to drive the youth into bad company. At any 
rate, the whole town began soon to talk of his excesses, and it 
became necessary, in fact, to send him away. Gerard, the 
husband of Agatha, of whom we have already spoken, put 
him under the care of the supercargo of one of his ships. He 
went to India, as above stated, and seems, as he grew older, to 
have seen the error of his ways. At any rate, we find him 
about fifteen years afterwards established as a merchant at 
Batavia, where the name is still preserved ii\ that of the firm 
of Dewink, Van Iluysum, and Co. We do not know whether 
Van Huysum ever came to a proper explanation with his wife. 
The story of his quarrel with the master of the house in which 
he lived, according to Vanderkamp, was connected with a 
much more unfounded fit of jealousy than that suggested by 
the malice of Gervais. It appears that the landlord used 
sometimes to remonstrate with the painter on the violence of 
his language and conduct, and to praise the general good 
behaviour, and the decent demeanour of Catherine, who, at 
that time, might almost be called an elderly woman. Van 
Iluysum imagined that there must be some improper reason 
for this interference, and once forgot himself so far as to strike 
the landlord in answer to some more than usually vehement 
remonstrance. This led to a terrible quarrel , at the end of which 
Van Huysum was driven from the house. It would seem, how- 
ever, that he was not ultimately compelled to change his abode. 
Probably an explanation ensued ; and there seems some slight 
reason to believe that in this explanation Catherine's conduct 
was in some measure cleared up, for the painter still continued 
to live with her, which it is not likely he would have done, if 
she had been anything more than the innocent cause of the 
sufierings he temporarily underwent. 

However, his melancholy mood of mind still clung to him, 
and in the advanced years of his life he became more and 
more fond of retirement, more and more exclusively attached 
to his beloved fiowers. Even when not occupied in painting 
them, he would sit for hours contemplating their beauties, 
and communing with them as if they were beings endowed 
with life. In the mad fits which occasionally came upon him^ 
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he would talk to his tulips and his anemones as if he believed been a simple-minded man, rendered unhappy both by tem- 

that they were capable of imderstanding him and appreciat- perament and circumstances. 

ing his feelings. Some pretended that this strange behaviour It has been asserted that Van Huysum was accessible to 
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was affected merely in order to attract attention ; but Vander- 
kamp, who knew him at this period of life, denies that affecta- 
>ion was any part of his character, and represents him to have 



envy, a much more cruel and less easily avowed senti- 
ment than jealousy ; for envy is but a variety of hate, while 
jealousy is another form of love. The only pupil who was 
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ever brought up by Van HuyBum— we speak on the authority 
of Van Gool— was a lady of the name of Hayermann, who 
almoat rivalled her master. The Dutch historian informs 



receiyed. He adds, that Van Huysum rejoiced at a circum- 
stance that deprived him of a dangerous competitor. We 
may, however, very readily be led to infer, to the honour of 
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US, that the yo\uig lady, dishonoured in the eyes of the world 
by impropriety of conduct, fled from her country and sought 
refuge in Paris, where she and her works were equally well 



our artist, that Van Gool speaks here only from tuppotitioni 
when we find him^ in error as to the career of Mademoiselle 
HaTermann. He informs us, that on her arrival in France 
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she was received by the Academy of Fainting, which is not 
correct. It is scarcely likely that Van Gool should be more 
correct on one point than another. However this may be, 
Van Huysum allowed no trace of this bitterness of character 
to appear in his pictures. It may haye been that he allowed 
something to peep out, but he expressed it symbolically and 
mysteriously in a language imderstood only by himself. He 
may have allowed the complaints of his wounded spirit to 
find vent sometimes in the bitter perfume of some wild flower, 
which he mingles with his garden favourites. Antiquity had 
set an example of these delicate allusions, and the celebrated 
ilower-girl of Athens gave a meaning, and that a clear one, to 
every garland she wove. But whether Van Huysum sought 
or not to emulate Glycera must for ever remain a mystery. 
All we know is, that he threw his whole soul into his works. 

We regret that Vanderkamp, usually so copious in his 
details, has not given us some distinct account of Van Huy- 
sum's female pupil. He does not mention the name of Mdlle. 
Havcrmann at all, but alludes, with considerable vagueness, 
to reports of some symptoms of envy exhibited by his favourite 
artist. He declares them to have been totally i^ifoimded, and a 
little afterwards tells the story of a Miss Petermann for whom 
Van Huysum appears to have entertained a great affection. 
If, indeed, we did not know his character too well, we should 
imagine that he sought a refuge from the unhappiness pro- 
duced by his jealousy in the society of this young lady, who 
was an artist like himself, though not his pupil. 

Her favourite subjects, indeed, were the bright- coloured 
birds brought home by the Indian traders ; but as she intro- 
duced frequently a few flowers as accessories, it is probable 
that her friend gave her some advice as to their composition 
and colouring. From the similarity of the names we should 
be disposed to think that the whole story of the envy of Van 
Huysum for Mdlle. Havermann was an invention of his enemies. 
Miss Petermann, according to Vanderkamp, some years. after 
her intimacy with our painter had diminished, married 
without the consent, of her parents, and left the country in 
order to avoid their displeasure. She settled in Paris and was 
no more heard of. 

Haarlem was, in the seventeenth century, the city of flowers 
par excellence. It boasted of some of the finest gardens in the 
world. George Foster, one of the comrades of Captain Cook, 
thus speaks of the famous flower-garden of Haarlem >— " I 
can no longer deny that the winds scatter perfumes from 
Araby the Blest to the very ocean ; for through the balmy 
atmosphere we could distinguish the balsamic odour of the 
hyacinth and other flowscs." We all know the fabulous prices 
paid by certain Dutch amateurs for flowers, and particularly 
for certain varieties of the tulip. At the time when Van 
Huysum lived, certain squares of tulips were priced at six and 
eight hundred pounds. A passionate admirer of this plant, 
one day, in default of money, gave cattle and goods to the value 
of 2,500 florins (about £260) . The proud owners of these rarities 
were the men who delighted to open to Van Huysum their 
marvellous conservatories, their incomparable gardens. Woor- 
helm is quoted as owing a portion of his great celebrity as a 
gardener to his extreme hospitality, and the friendship which 
existed between him and the painter. Our artist, then, had 
only to select the most lovely amid all that was lovely ; and 
every one will at once appreciate the immense advantage he 
enjoyed in having before his eyes on all occasions the most • 
perfect and choice examples. 

By dint of constant contemplation, Van Huysum appears to 
have discovered in flowers every aspect of insect life ; but as 
he has taken care to make details always subordinate to the 
•triumph of his bouquet, it is only by careful examination that 
we discover those little insects which surroimd the rose with 
a shining, singing, biuzing escort. The queen of flowers, how- 
ever, is not the only one that rejoices in a court ; the narcissus, 
the forget-me-not, the honeysuckle, receive within their calix 
the honey-bee; the Spanish jasmin has its parasites, and. the 
more insigniflcant bell- flower has its winged ants and other 
satellites. The insects of our friend Van Huysum are almost 
as numerous as the flies which visit the strawberry-bed of 



Bemadin de St. Pierre." They were," says the latt^, «* distin- 
guished one from the other by their colotir, their shape, and 
their movements. There were some of golden, some of silver, 
some of bronze tint, some were spotted, some streaked, some 
blue, some green, some dark, some clear. Some had heads round 
like a turban, others long like the point of a nail ; to some 
they looked like a point of black velvet, others they dazzled, 
as if they had been rubies." Such is this little world, and 
Van Huysimi has given it life with as delicate a pencil as the 
pen of the poet. But he is not satisfled to raise a fly with 
its gauze wings on the clear ground of an apricot or other 
fruit ; he further observes and studies, to enrich his work, the 
snail which crawls under the leaf of a raspberry-bush, the 
butterfly which flies around his vase, and the bright beetles, 
with their gold and copper hues. If we examine these beau- 
tiful bouquets, engraved by Eardom in mezzotint, we see 
admirably represented an insect which crawls timidly on a 
gooseberry branch, which serves as a junction between two 
peaches, like a bridge between two mountains upon a precipice. 
We often see the bullfinch making its nest at the feet of the 
bouquets of Van Huysum, and beside his little gray-spotted 
eggs are to be seen numerous rose-buds. Birds and flowers 
are about to burst forth together. Even to the very dew-drop 
is the painter accurate and admirable. He paints this little 
accessory v^th life in all its fresh transparency, and there 
stand trembling on a bimch of grapes, fresh, cool, and humid, 
in the pictures of Van Huysum, those liquid pearls which 
live but a fitful hour. 

This may be a proper place to say a few words of mezzo- 
tint, alluded to above. Some writers have indicated, as the 
inventor of mezzotint engraving, the Prince Palatine Robert 
Rupert of Bavaria, nephew of Charles I. Others say that 
this prince was let into the secret by Louis de Siegen, an 
officer in the service of Hesse- Cassel, whose first work; pub- 
lished in 1643, was a bust c f the Landgravine Amelia Eliza- 
beth. The prince comn anicated the secret of De Siegen to 
Walleran Vaillant, a Flemish painter, and it was divulged by 
the indiscretion of some workmen. We shall return to this 
point. 

It is generally known in what mezzotint differs from line 
engraving and aquatint. Instead of the engraver in aquatint 
and line using his point to form the dashes and- the shades 
upon a polished plate which represents the lights, the engraver 
in mezzotint uses a particular instrument to produce the 
liglrts upon a granulated plate which represents the shadow. 
In other words, he spreads black on a white surface ; the 
other distributes white on a black surface. The graining 
of the plate on which the engraver operates in mezzotint 
is obtained by means of a tool called a cradle. This tool, 
of a circular form, is armed with little, all-but-imperceptible 
teeth ; it is moved over the surface of the plate in every way, 
so that the copper is covered with little, asperities, which form 
the grains of which we speak. If the copper-plate thus pre- 
pared is placed in the press, there results a proof of a velvety 
black and of a perfectly even tint. This uniform black, 
obtained by a merely mechanical process, is the basis of the 
artisVs work. After having traced his drawing, the engraver 
makes his lights and half-lights, wearing away the grain more 
or less vfrith the scraper. These lights, the half-tints and 
the black frumished by the upper grain, compose the effect 
of chiarO'OscurOf which is necessary to produce the desired 
efl^ct. The labour of the engraver in mezzotint consists not 
exactly in engraving the copper, but in destroying artistically 
what the workman has engraved with the cradle. 

Mezzotint is more fit than any other style to represent 
phantoms, enchantments, artificial lights, like that of a lamp, 
a torch, fire— in a word, all kinds of night effects. Lairesse 
also declares that this process is the best by which to render 
the effect of plants, fruits, flowers, vases of gold, silver, and 
crystal, armour, etc. But this is somewhat of an erroneous 
opinion, and is surprising in one who was himself so able in 
mezzotint. Fruits, flowers, previous vases, and armour— all 
objects distinguished bv the rich variety of their substance^, 
and which present such divers aspects— are much better ex-. 
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pressed in line engraving than in mezzotint. This is so true, 
that classical science has found a thousand ingenious ways of 
cutting copper to charaeterise each of these objects, and to 
have them recognised at the first glance — metallic and re- 
flective bodies, as well as the satin surface of a flower, or its 
thorny stalk ; the skin of an apricot, as well as the rough coat 
of a melon, or the tough skin of a pomegranate. While the 
one can easily represent the soft petals of the tulip, or the 
ruddy peach, mezzotint has not a grain to render all thelDther 
varied tints with energy and native softness. 

The fact is, mezzotint, with its deep shades, its union of 
masses, and its bold demi-tints, suits fantastic subjects, sub- 
jects of sombre poetry, so familiar to the genius of Reml)randt ; 
it is suited to moonlights by the melancholy Elzheimer, or 
night-scenes as understood by Schalhem and Gerard Douw. 
Certainly, if this style of engraving does not imitate solid 
bodies efiectually, and render the apparent character of their 
substances, it is admirably adapted to the representation of 
rich hangings, of satins and velvets, and even of flesh; for the 
mezzotint engraver has not to fear that shiny effect which 
often renders the naked form unnatural in other engravings. 
In the reproduction of colours, this process easily gives almost 
inexpressible demi-tints, which made the Italians call the style 
mezsO'iintOf a name we have adopted instead of the maniere 
noire of the French. But still it must be confessed, that if 
mezzotint colours a scene more broadly and more naturally, it 
is not so easy to render in it the finer elements of the art. It 
offers less scope to the genius and power of the artist. 

Another defect of this style is, that it does not last, that the 
plate soon wears out when in the press. William Gilpin says 
himself that you cannot obtain more than one hundred good 
proofs in mezzotint, the rubbing of the hand, and the press, 
having soon worn out work that has scarcely penetrated 
beyond the surfiskce of the copper. " Nevertheless/' says this 
writer,*" if you constantly repair the plate, it may give four or 
five hundred proofs of a very tolerable character. The best 
impressions are not always the first ; these are too black and 
too crude; the good ones begin from the fortieth to the 
sixtieth." 

By a singular contradiction in the usual order of things, 
it happens that mezzotint produced its best results in the 
early days of the discovery, so that the first engraver in mezzo- 
tint was the ablest and the most justly celebrated. On this 
point many writers have disagreed with the canon of Salisbury, 
who asserts that this art has gone on progressing with the age, 
and who says that the masters of the eighteenth century are 
yery far superior to the contemporaries of Prince Rupert. Even 
the very existence of pictures executed by Rupert is denied by 
Gilpin, who says distinctly, "As for the works of Prince 
Rupert, I know those that are positively proved to be by him ; 
and those which are given out as his are executed in a hard, 
black, coarse, disagreeable style, which the masters who suc- 
ceeded him imitated." This is an error to be regretted in a 
man of such eminence as Gilpin. A very eminent and graceful 
critic says, " In the first place, it is certain that the prince 
did engrave ; and what more convincing proof can I give of 
this fact, than that his arms are attached, by way of signature, 
to the works he has executed, especially to that admirable 
picture of the Executioner who holds up the head of St. John, 
an engraving after Rebeira." These arms are foimd on the 
plate when it has been reduced, and nothing but the bust of 
the executioner remains. To such a decisive proof need we 
add the testimony of Bason } 

But without entering into a long analytical inquiry into the 
questions raised by Gilpin, we can by no means agree that the 
engravings are executed in the harsh, black, and disagreeable 
style which is ascribed to them by Gilpin. On the contrary, 
the full length piece representing the " Executioner" appears 
to US to be a masterpiece in mezzotint ; especially, if we 
examine it in fine proofs, such as are sometimes found in 
England, generally very superior to those found in the 
National Library of Paris, in the valuable and inexhaustible 
print department. In fact, it is from this very production that 
we can judge what the iVill force of mezzotint is, when in the 



hand of a master who knows hqw to remove its crudity, and to 
correct its natural diiEculties by the boldness of his lights and 
shades, the suddenness of his transitions, and the proper use 
of hlB scraper. Thus treated, the engraving in mezzotint is a 
true picture, because to the tranquillity produced by broad 
and well-defined shadows it unites free and lively touches, 
masculine relief, and dashing touches which belong only to 
painters. These admirable attempts are diffieult to reach in 
ordinary* engraving, because the hand only touches the black, 
and is compelled to be chary of lights, instead of applying 
them with resolution and vigour, as you can in mezzotint, by 
energetic strokes and the careful use of the scraper. In other 
words, in ordinary engraving the whites are negative, and all 
the energy is in the shadows. In mezzotint, energy can as well 
be found in the touch of the deeper scratched lights as in the 
shadows, where softness is increased by aquatint. 

" The character of Prince Rupert," says a somewhat partial 
historian, " is pictured fully in this fine engraving of the 
* Executioner holding the head of St. John,' as boldly dashed 
off, as proud as the picture of the Espagnolet." In the midst 
of a refined court, as Horace Walpole says, Rupert looked 
like a rude artisan ; but let us rather copy the portrait traced 
by the Tory Hamilton, and which Walpole mmself cannot 
help quoting. " He was brave and valiant to a fault. His 
mind was subject to certain errors he would have been sorry 
to correct. His mind had been fertilised by experiments in 
mathematics, and by some study in chemistry. He was polite 
to excess when it was not required, while he was proud and 
even insolent when he should have been civil. He was tall 
and had a truculent look. His face was dry and hard when 
even he tried to soften its expression ; when he was iU-humoured 
he looked like a demon." 

Such was the man who rested firom the fatigues of Naseby 
and Marston Moor, and from acts more than questionable . 
who fied from the fatigue of courts by giving himself up to an' 
art of which he only knew the rudiments, and yet which he 
carried to perfection. If he really was the inventor of the 
mezzotint, as Horace Walpole affirms, it is curious to know 
how, according to this author, Rupert was brought to this 
discovery. 

" Let us take the prince in his workshop," says Walpole, 
" covered with dirt, ill combed, and perhaps mth a dirty shirt. 
On the day of which I speak, he certainly was not shaved and 
powdered to pay his court to Miss Hughes ; for I speak of the 
time when he was living in retirement at Brussels, after his 
uncle's final catastrophe. Going out that day early in the 
morning, he remarked a sentry, who, at a certain distance 
from his post, was doing something to his gun. 
" * What are you doing ? * said the prince. 
" The soldier replied, that the dew which had fallen during 
the night had rusted his gun, and that he was scraping and 
cleaning it. 

" The prince approached, and, examining it nearer, thought 
he saw something like a figure on the barrel, with innumerable 
little holes close to each other, like a damask work in silver or 
gold, and of which the soldier had engraven a part. Every 
one knows what an ordinary officer would have done in a 
similar case. If he had been a simple sprig of fashion, he 
would have scolded the young fellow and given him a shilling ; 
but the ' genius fertile in experience,' drew from this simple 
accident the idea of mezzotint. From what he had seen, the 
prince concluded that the means were to be found of covering 
a plate of copper with a grain composed of fine asperities 
which would give, on being printed, a black proof; and that 
on scratching different parts, more or less, demi-tints and lights 
would be produced. He communicated this idea immediately 
to the painter Walleran Yaillant, and they set to work 
together. After numerous experiments, they invented a steel 
roller with teeth like a rasp, which produced a grain on the 
copper, that \b to say, the black background they were in 
search of; and on this background, scratched or rubbed at 
will, they easily found every gradation of light." 

Such is Walpole's version. According to this it appears 
that Rupert invented mezzotint at the time he yrna living in 
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retiremeiit at Brussels ; that is to say, after the death of 
Charles I., and consequently after the year 1649. But we 
have seen before, that already an officer in the service of Hesse 
Cassel had published a mezzotint representing the portrait of 
the Landgravine Amelia Elizabeth, which picture bears the 
date of 1643. It is impossible, then, to admit that Rupert was 
the inventor of a process which a Bavarian officer found before 
him, unless we suppose, which is unlikely, that the prince 
knew nothing of the discovery of Louis of Siegen. 



a small mezzotint engraving, representing a satyr, and then 
after taking a proof he finished it in another hour. 

In France, mezzotint has never been a favourite style, either 
with painters or with the public. In England, however, it 
has been very popular, and many could be named .who have 
given lustre and vogue to the style. 

Van Huysum painted many flowers in water-colours, and 
they are his best, and those which at the present dty 
fetch the largest sums, not only because of their rarity, 
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Horace Walpole, who in this instance simply put in order 
the manuscript of Virtue, assures us that he had the story 
from Killigrew, who had it from the painter Evelyn. It, 
is, however, well known that other writers have attributed the 
discovery to Sir Christopher Wren, who commimicated it to 
Prince Rupert. However this may be, this style of engraving 
has many advantages. Independently of the poetry which it 
lends to many subjects, mezzotint offers a more expeditious 
method, and on this point the painter Gerard de Lairesse tells 
OS that he prepared in an hour, while walking in his garden, 



but also because they so admirably represent the freshness 
and beauty of nature. As to his paintings in oil, they 
have all the qualities of a solid water-colour, and the faults of 
a painting on porcelain, fine and tempered, but slightly v 
defective. They seem as if they were painted with water- 
colours on panels prepared with glue, and finished up in oil. 
The colours, still brilliant and unchangeable, show the extreme 
care he took to purify and to select them. 

The landscapes of Van Huysum are highly esteemed by the 
Dutch, and they have been known to pay as dear for them ss 
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eren for his flowers. And yet these landscapes, to speak 
frankly, are but copies of Guaspre, imitations of Glauber, 
reminifcences of Poussin and Claude. Van Huysum liyed at 
a time when the Dutch school was reverting to the foreign 
style. The naive lovers of nature, the Karels, the Van der 
Yeldes, the Paul Potters, even Ruysdael— those great painters 
to whom the sight of a shady hut, the humblest rill, and a 
few houses, sufficed to inspire a masterpiece — gave way to 
landscape-painters influenced by historical pre- occupations. 
The great Gerard de Lairesse, a learned master, ** too literary 
to be a painter of the fiist order," had introduced into the 



had to be rendered, produced, in these instances, insipid and 
cold pictures, which, despite all his talent, had neither the 
picturesque style of Berghem, nor the sylvan charm of 
Ruysdael, nor the grandeur of Guaspre and Goncels. The 
only reason why the Dutch are so proud of a landscape of 
Van Huysum is, that their very rarity makes them precious 
and rarity is often more coveted than genius. 

We must then, after all, come back to the bouquets of Van 
Huysum ; and it really should suffice for an artist to be the 
greatest of flower-painters in his school, as great, indeed, as 
any. Even in fruits we must not wholly absolve him from 
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•Imple pasturages of Holland the nymphs and demigods of 
Poussin. Ancient dryads came to visit the groves where 
before had only wandered the buxom and short- petticoated 
farmers' wives of Berghem. But this bastard classicality 
could never inspire the same enthusiasm, and win the same 
success, as the productions which emanated from the simple 
impressions of the masters. The natural consequence of his 
composing his landscapes merely from the study of old 
engravings (and he certainly knew nothing of the countries he 
attempted to paint) became evident. Van Huysum, who was 
•0 admirable, so warm, so exquisite, when a leaf or a flower 



having been unsuccessful. Some of them resemble wax, and 
assume the polish of ivory. AVe must confef f, in fpct, that in 
this department of his art, Van Huysum is below David de 
Heem. His peaches are too Arm, his prunes have '*not a 
thirsty look," and his grapes are wanting in maturity, in 
golden hue, and in sunny warmth. He succeeds better in 
bunches of red currants, and the inside of pomegranates, 
divided by.membranous skins into little red lodges full of pips ; 
sparkling rubies, which rejoice the sight, and seem as it were 
to slake the thirst. 
Whether his subject was fruits or flowers (and he was 
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Tery fond of mixing them up), Van Huysum liked to paint 
his pictures on light grounds ; and these toe the fayourites 
with amateurs. ** There is no colour/* says Lairesae, " which 
does not look well upon white, though really the most sombre 
then look best." By keeping his background, slightly gray, 
Van Huysum could easily display clear flowers there with 
vigorous tone; and he had, moreover, this advantage, that 
this neutral ground, being less luminous, gave a reflection to 
the dark models which were projected upon it. 
^ Van Huysum had three brothers, who were distinguished in 
painting : Justus, who died at twenty- two, and who painted 
large and small battle-pieces with astonishing facility, and 
without models, with great genius and taste. Jacob, who 
died in London, used to copy the works of his brother so as 
to deceive even a practised eye. He also designed pictures 
himself, after nature, which are much esteemed. The third, 
named John, lived still in 1773, in the year that Deschamps 
published the fourth volume of the *' Lives of Painters." Van 
Huysum died on the 8th of February, 1749, leaving three 
children ; and though he re'ceived, during his lifetime, con- 
siderable sums of money for his pictures, he died poor. 

" The high price of Van Huysum's pictures," says a French 
critic, ** is accoimted for in several ways. In the first place, 
their finish is exquisite, and it is. a circumstance worth 
remarking, that amateurs pay according to the labour which a 
picture seems to have cost; then to their beauty, for it is 
certain that, in the special instance of fiowers, Van Huysum 
never had a rival ; in fine, to their rarity, for in all Europe we 
can scarcely find a hundred pictures altogether." The painter 
himself sold them at a high rate, and his principal piirchasers, 
therefore, were such men as the Count de Merville, the Duke 
of Orleans, the Elector of Saxony, the Prince of Hesse Cassel, 
the King of Poland, the King of Prussia, the Elector Palatine, 
and the Stadtholder. 

The Museum of the Louvre possesses som^of the finest of 
Van Huysums known to the world. They consist of land- 
scapes, flowers, fruits, Krc. ; some rated as high as £480. 
Smith says : — " He attained to as high a degree of perfec- 
tion in painting fruit and fiowers as is likely that science 
vnll attain. His best works defy imitation; but there are 
skilful copies in existence, which closely resemble his works. 
His imitators were his brother Jacob Van Huysum, who 
devoted his time to study and copying his brother's pictures, 
in which he became very skilful. He died in London, 1746. 
He lived for some time with Lord Orford, and painted a num- 
ber of pictures for him. Another was Herman Van der Myn, 
born at Amsterdam, 1684. He jstudied under Ernest Steven, 
and being attracted by the beauty of Van Huysum, began to 
copy him, succeeded well — and none have arrived at considera- 
ble eminence in this branch of art, but became anxious to dis- 
tinguish himself in others — painted distance and portrait sub- 
jects ; but was not prudent, and died in London, in poverty, 
•1741." 

John Van Os, father and son, studied Van Huysum ; the 
younger produced some brilliant pictures ; two of them are in 



the Koyal Museum at the Hague. His other imitators were 
Wybrand Hendricks, Herman Van Brussel, and John Lin- 
thorst. 

The Marquis of Westminster has a fine picture, worth £260. 
It is a rich assemblage of fruit, consisting of purple and white 
grapes, a cut melon, peaches, plums, apricots, an open pome- 
granate, a bunch of filberts, a cracked walnut, currants, and 
raspberries, some of which are disposed in a basket, and the 
whole skilfully grouped on a marble table, mingled with 
a few flowers, consisting of the cock's-comb, the hollyhock, 
and the convolvulus. This pict^ire gives evidence of a 
master hand in every detail ; the effect of the whole is most 
exquisite. 

In the Amsterdam Museum is a picture representing an 
elegant group of flowers, composed of roses, hyacinths, auri- 
culas, anemones, disposed in a vase adorned with boys 
playing with a goat, placed on a marble slab, on which are 
a bird's nest with four eggs, and a pseony, some blue-bells, and 
a rose. Dated 1726, painted on a light ground. 

There is another representing a fine collection of fruit, 
consisting of grapes, peaches, plums, apples, &c., and a vine 
branch and a sprig with raspberries on it, interspersed with a 
few flowers and insects. 

In the Louvre is a very fine work—*' A quantity of Fruit," 
piled indiscriminately on a marble table, consisting of grapes, 
peaches, and plums, amongst which are mingled an African 
marigold, hyacinths, and a cock's-comb. A basket of apricots 
is also on the table. It is on a light ground. 

Another represents " A quantity of fine Fruit," consisting 
of melons, peaches, grapes, and plums, interspersed with 
fiowers — white poppies, cock's -combs, and convolvtduses, 
grouped on a marble slab. In the background is a terra-cotta 
vase, adorned with Cupids. 

In the Royal Gallery of Dresden is *' A group of Fiowers," 
consisting of red and white roses, irises, tulips, &c., tastefully 
arranged in a vase, standing on a marble slab^^ on which lies a 
chaffinch's nest vnth three eggs. 

In the Royal Hermitage of St Petersburg is the representa* 
tion of " A beautiful Vase, embossed vrith Cupids," standing 
on a marble table, containing a rich assemblage of fiowers, 
consisting of white, red, and yellow roses, auriculas, anemo- 
nes, poppies, African marigolds, &g., upon the table. At the 
foot of the vase are a chaffinch's nest containing four eggs, a 
sprig of nastertiums, and a full-blown rose. The background 
represents a park scene. Signed and dated 1722. 

The companion to this is *' A choice selection of Fruit," dis- 
posed in the most skilful manner on a marble table, amongst 
which may be enumerated clusters of grapes of difierent kinds, 
peaches, pomegranates, apricots, and plums ; with these are 
tastefully mingled the white poppy, the scarlet lychnis, and 
the marigold. A bimch of red currants, a cracked walnut, 
and another in its shell, lie on t^e front of the table ; and at 
the extremity of ^the group stands a handsome vase, adorned 
with nymphs^ in which arc a hollyhock, a rose, and other 
fiowers. 
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** La Renaissakcis" is a term which is now exclusively applied 
to the revival of art, the return to Greek and Roman ideas ot 
beauty as displayed in the ancient statues, and the general 
diffusion of better taste in matters of art, which took place in 
the fifteenth century. It was in Italyj that mother and nurse 
of modem art^ that this movement took its rise. It must not^ 
however, be supposed that there were no painters there during 
the dark ages; not only history, but pictures still extant^ 
testify to the contrary ; but they were hardly worthy of the 
name of artists. None of them were scholars^ and they fol- 
lowed their calling rather as a trade than as a profession. 
Their art was a sort of stupid mechanism stupidly followed, in 
Which nature was not even imitated,- but distorted. This 



state of things continued tiU the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury ; and the first symptoms of a change appeared in the 
marked improvement of sculpture amongst the Tuscaixs< 
Byzantine rules had hitherto completely enchained the Italian 
artists, but they now tturned from the works of the modem 
Greeks to those of their ancestors. There was in Italy a very 
good collection of ancient statuary^ but it was not until now 
that they began to be studied. Niccola Pisano took the lead 
in this great work, and in various works/ particularly bas- 
reliefs on the outsides of vessels and omamentSj showed the 
Italian artist how much still remained to be achieved. B\b 
associate,' Andrea Pisano, was the founder of that great 
School which produced Orcagno/ DonatellO| and the celebrated 
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Ohiberti, the maker of the ^orentine gates, which Michael 
Angelo pronomiced worthy of forming the entrance to Para- 
dise. The improTement of sculpture was followed by that 
in mosaic, the school of which has existed in Rome so early as 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries ; but for want of specimens 
for study, painting long remained in a more incomplete state than 
either .of the foregoing branches of art. The revival in painting 
is due to Florence, and the genius which presided over it was 
Cinnabue. He appears to have learnt the art from some 
Greeks who had been invited to Florence, and painted in the 
chapel S. Maria Novella. The essential and fimdamental 
principle of the Greek art, however, was a fixed and unalterable 
adherence to established rules, so that, every artist copying his 
master, no change, and consequently no improvement, could 
ever be effected. Cinnabue, however, like most other Italian 
artists, got the better of his Greek education, threw off the 
yoke, and went straight to nature for instruction. "But his 
talent," says Lanzi, '^did not consist in the graceful. His 
Madonnas have no beauty ; his angels in the same piece have 
all the same form. Wild as the age in which he lived, he 
succeeded admirably in heads full of character, especially in 
those of old men, impressing an indescribable degree of bold 
sublimity, which the modems have not been able greatly to 
surpass. Vast and inventive in conception, he executed 
large compositions, and expressed them in grand propor- 
tions." 

Giotto made another step in advance, by giving greater 
chasteness to symmetry, more pleasing effect to design, and 
greater softness to colouring. The meagre hands, the sharp- 
pointed feet, and staring eyes of the Greek style all disappeared 
under him. This graduid transition was due wholly to the 
study of the antique. It was to this that many of the greatest 
geniuses of Italy owed their development. In 1349 we find 
the Florentine painters, who had now become a numerous 
body, forming themselves into a fraternity, which they styled 
the Society of St. Luke. Many similar ones were formed in 
other parts of Italy, particularly at Venice and Bologna. Those 
associations, however, did not include painters alone, but were 
open to all who worked at the various trades requiring most 
skill and dexterity. Painting was not yet looked upon in the 
light of a liberal profession, but still the esprit de corpt was 
growing up amongst those who practised it. Giotto's discovery 
of oQ-painting, towards the middle of the fifteenth century, was 
the crowning step in advance. The rest was left to genius ; 
and how nobly genius did its part, it is not necessary here to 
relate. The beginning of the sixteenth century was styled the 
Golden Age of Art, though much remained to be achieved. 

It was not, however, until the appearance of Leonardo da 
Vinci and Michael Angelo that the Henaissance made its way 
beyond the Alps, and spread its blessings over France and the 
north of Europe generally. These great men belonged to 
what is called the Florentine school—a school which, though 
wanting in power of relief in drapery, in beauty, in grouping, 
as well as in many other points, yet always excelled in design. 
Da Vinci and Michael Angelo were its two great masters, and 
when they appeared they inaugurated a new era by pointing 
out the immutable characteristics and estpblished laws of 
nature, thence deducing rules which their successors have 
since followed with great effect both at home and abroad. 
The history of the former of ** these grand old masters " is a 
series of triumphs of the highest order, in which art seemed 
almost to have attained to perfection. We all remember the 
pleasing story which illustrates so strikingly the splendour of 
the ideal to which he strove to attain, and the indomitable 
patience with which he laboured in pursuit of the great object 
of his ambition. He laboured for four years at a portrait 
of a Florentine lady named Mona Lisa, but was never able to 
complete it to his own satisfaction, and at Isst relinqtiished 
the attempt in despair. Francis I. of France saw at Milan 
one of the finest of his works, "The Last Supper," and en- 
deavoured in vain to saw it from the wall. Failing in this, 
he invited the artist, now in his sixty- third year, to accom- 
pany him to Paris. Da Vinci complied, and although he no 
onger continued to follow his ctdlmg, his presence in the 



French capital gave an impulse to French art, to which it 
is indebted for all its subsequent successes. 

It is owing to this circumstance that a French artist, M. 
Landelle, in a painting, representing the Henaissance under a 
symbolical form, which he has thia year exhibited at the 
Louvre, and an engraving of which we here supply, places 
him in bo prominent a position amongst the authors and 
promoters of the Renaissance. This picture, which is to 
form part of the new decorations of Uie Louvre, contains 
several exaggerations and peculiarities of a former age. The 
artist has introduced into it all the characteristics of the 
sculpture, as well as of many of the paintings of the sixteenth 
century ; the slender eyebrows, removed far from the pupils ; 
the high forehead, the elegant, but almost disdainful features, 
all remind us of the proud beauties of the French court 
at that period. The length of the arms, legs, and fingers, 
and various other details, belong to a type well known to 
those who are familiar with the different schools and different 
epochs in the history of French and Italian art. These 
proportions, no doubt, give a certain air of nobility to the 
figure, but many of the artists of the Renaissance have ex- 
aggerated them, and M. Landelle has intentionally copied 
this exaggeration, in order to indicate the taste of the 
period, and give an appearance of chronological accuracy to 
his work. If we suppose the woman in this painting to stand 
up, it will be found that the different parts of her body are not 
in the proportion laid do^n by rule ; for instance, her length 
will be greater than ten heads. But we must not characterise 
this as a fault, because it is in reality an historical trait. It was 
thus the artists of the time drew their women, as may be seen 
by an examination of any of their works in the palace at 
Fontainebleau. The huge mass of drapery is another charac- 
teristic also, which shows that the artist has been careful to 
avoid all appearance of anachronism, and the figure gene- 
rally is distinguished by the dignity of the attitude, the 
elegance of the features, and the fineness of the outline. 

At her feet are two little cherubs ; one, resting on a medal- 
lion of Francis I., the great patron of the arts in France, 
raises his head, and contemplates the Renaissance apparently 
with unmixed satisfaction. This is the genius of the approach- 
ing good time, full of faith and hope, and gladly haUing the 
transformation then taking place in the arts. The child's 
head displays great feeling and power of thought and obser- 
vation. Infantine simplicity and artlessness together with 
the intellect and forethought of a more advanced age breathe 
from every feature. The other cherub reclines m a sorrowing 
attitude, and with a very sad expression of countenance, 
against a beautiful enamelled vase. Though the character is 
not here so well marked as in the other figure, it is not difiicult 
to perceive that this symbolises middle-age art, — Christian 
inspiration mourning over the triumph of pagan art and 
Gra)co-Roman traditions. 

There is one man in England, however, whose dicta in 
matters of art are yearly acquiring additional force and 
authority, because he supports them by eloquence of passing 
brilliancy, by' all the weight of personal conviction of no ordi- 
nary depth and fervour, and by a passionate devotion to the 
subject on which he writes — ^we need hardly say we mean Mr. 
Ruskin^who looks upon the Henaissance as an unmitigated 
calamity. Short as iS the space in which we are compelled to 
notice the subject, in connexion with a work of art which has 
attracted considerable attention in the French capital, it 
would be unpardonable to pass from it without alluding to 
the views propounded regarding it by one whose study of it 
has been so profound. In his recently published work, ^' The 
Stones of Venice," treating of the various kinds of architec- 
ture which adorn the " City of the Sea," he bestows almost 
mimixed praise upon those of the two first periods, the 
Byzantine and the Gothic, and almost unmixed censure upon 
that of the latest — or, in other words, upon the architecture 
of the Renaissance ; and to it, also, he assigns all the unsight- 
liness and deformity which meet our view in modern houses 
and public edifices. He draws glowing pictures of the con- 
trast between the rich quaint picturesqueness of the streets 
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in Niiremberg and other old medisBval towni of the Continent, morality, began to loae sight of Christ, and ftx their thoughts 

and the bald flimsiness of our present streets and squares, more on themselyes, and consequently to an^yse instead of 

The fiu!t is by everybody admitted, though there is a wide believing. It is a return to that early subservience of art to 

difference of opinion as to the cause ; but on this we cannot simple and undivided faith andundoubting hope — to make it a 

dwell. As to the difference in the spirit which animated veritable form of worship, and not merely a source of amuse- 







"LJL nENAISSANCB" — 8TMB0LI0AL FIOVBB BY If. CHABLBS LANDBLLB. 



early Christian art, and that of the Renaissance, his state- 
ments, though not so lengthy, are certainly clearer ; and 
according to him, the Renaissance owed its origin to the 
revived study of the ancient classics^ of the works of the 
heathen philosophers. The Christians^ by imbibing pagan 



ment for dilUtanti tmd connoisseurs— that Mr. Ru&kin professes 
to aim at. Judging from the wide difference in the tnoralt 
of France and England, we suspect his views will make 
little way in the former coimtry. The spirit of pure devotion 
is not there racy of the spil. 
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PAnrriNO ib a sort of freemasonry, which has its mysteries 
and its gradations. Certain men of the world, from the mere 
influence of their love of art, have i^cq*iired a yague and 
rudimentary notion of it; have learnt a few proper names, 
and some historical facts, without connexion and without 
continuation. They know just enough of it to make many 




mistakes ; but they are already in the fiist stage, for it is 
no small thing to speak of art, eyen with some blunder- 
ing. Others haye multiplied and generalised their know- 
ledge; they haye attempted to form arbitrary inductions; 
they have created for themselves a mode of seeing foimded 
upon first impressions ; they haye taken their temperament 
for a judge. These rank among amateurs ; their province is to 
Vol. I. 



throw a great light upon the aesthetic or historical parts which 
they have preferred to explore : this is the second degree of 
initiation. Some, finally, have resolved to unite the pleasure 
of the love of painting with the pleasure of making it a study. 
They have dug deeply into the matter. By dint of seeing and 
comparing, by dint of sagacity, attention, and love, they have 
found the cause of their emotions ; and in ascertaining this 
by an analytic process, they have discovered the great prin- 
ciples which compose all the poetry of the art: these are of 
the highest grade. These alone can appreciate Adrian Van 
Ostade, one of the most profound masters, the most learned 
and the most original who has existed since Kembrandt. 

Adrian Van Ostade belongs to that generation of painters 
who, in the seventeenth century, left Germany, their country, 
in order to settle in the Low Countries. Holland, peopled 
with amateurs, and filled with picture-galleries, was at this 
epoch a sort of Italy of the north, which attracted by turns 
Adrian and Isaac Ostade, Backhuysen, Lingelback, Gaspar 
Net^cher, all originally from Germany Adrian was bom at 
Lubeck,* in 1610. We are ignorant of his family; and 

* Bom at Lubeck, Adrian Van Ostade would be classed, legally 
and geographically speaking, among the painters of the German 
school, as well as the other artists whose names we have cited. 
It is well here, for the pretensions of some writers, such as Huber 
and Bmlliot, that their nationality renders them little suspected. 
Deschamps eludes the question by comprising, without saying a 
word on the subject, Adrian Van Ostade in the generic title of his 
work—*' The Lives of the Flemish, German, and Dutch Painters." 
Dargeu^iUe himself is not undecided ; he classes the two Ostades 
with Albert Durer, and Holbein among the German painters ; 
as he also ranks Petilot, the famous miniature-painter on enamel, 
well known by his portraits of the women of the court of 
Louis XIV., among the' Swiss artists. Bartsch, on the contrary, 
preserving a prudent silence upon the question, as became a wise 
German, describes the works of Ostade in his first volume of the 
PeMre graveur, consecrated to the Dutch sshool. Amateurs have 
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scarcely anything ia known of this skilful master, as of so 
many others. Who, then, was occupied at this time in col- 
lecting the materials for a history of painting? Strange, 
truly, that an art so charming has not found among so many 
admirers one serious, interesting historian, worthy of some 
attention. The life of Adrian Van Ostade only commences 
for us at the moment when wo meet him at Haarlem, in the 
studio of Franc^ois Hals, called Franck Hals. This was a 
'bold, vigorous painter, of free manner, and strong colouring. 
He represented the Flemish traditions ; he even went beyond 
them, to such an extreme, thatVandyck advised more wisdom 
and moderation. Adrian, on the contrary, was by his nature, 
and in spite of his origin, a true Hollander. He was so as 
much in his exterior physiognomy as in his genius. His 
grave appearance, the benevolence and simplicity of is coun- 
tenance, declared the purity of his soul and the regularity of 
his life; the precise arrangement of his pictures, and the 
precious finish of their execution, speak of the conscience of 
the artist, his scrupulous care, his patience. 

But why attempt a portrait of Van Ostade, after that which 
he has so marvellously painted of himself in the celebrated 
picture which is in the Louvre, where he is represented wi^h 
his numerous children ? The genius of Holland is wholly here, 
•--family feeling, tranquillity of mind, interior life, rigid, and 
simple. And here the method of the painter exactly corres- 
ponds to the thought of the picture. Ostade, his wife, and 
eight children, are here disposed in a large space softly lighted, 
the furniture of which consists solely of an avenue of columns ; 
the tone of the walls is of a fine gray, mingling a little with 
the green, which serves as a basis to the harmony of the 
picture. Upon this agreeable tint stand out the white necks 
and black vestments of all the members of the family. The 
girls and the boys, the youngest about eight years of age, 
have the flat features, the rounded nose, the projecting chin, 
and the sharp eye. They resemble their parents, as becomes 
well-bom children, and are equally remarkable for the imi- 
formity of their ugliness and of their costume. All the heads 
are uncovered, with the exception of that of Van Ostade, the 
father, who wears his hat as the king of this race, upon whom 
he looks with paternal regard. The house is neat and simple, 
nothing is seen upon the waxed inlaid floor but two or three 
flowers, fallen perhaps from the bouquet which the children 
have come to offer to their father ; for by the expressions of the 
faces, the Sunday dresses and correct deportment, it may be 
imagined that it is a f@te day with the family, a domestic and 
friendly f6te. The drawing is sober, the light softened. There 
is no coquetry in the choice of the tones ; scarcely is the mono- 
tony of the black drapery interrupted here and there by 
tobacco-coloured petticoats, or by trowsers of a hazel tone ; 
the contrast of the black and white at first appears abrupt, 
but it is conceived on a scale so skilfully tempered, that it 
enlivens the picture without being glaring, and arrests the 
attention without offending the eye. It is a charming composi- 
tion, which breathes tranquil emotion, the peaceful felicity of 
a united family, from the father who holds in his hand that 
of his wife, to the youngest child, who offeVs cherries to its 
little sister ! 

As soon as the very name of Van Ostade is mentioned, 
it brings some masterpiece to memory. Before he had arrived 
at this degree of perfection, the young Adrian had long 
worked with his master Hals. Wise and industrious, he was 
not seduced, as many others have been, by the love of travel. 
Italy, whose name alone then excited the artists of all nations, 
as formerly the name of Jerusalem had fascinated whole 
nations, Italy had seen only Rembrandt. In the studio of 
Franck Hals, Ostade formed a friendship with Brauwer, who 
was also called Adrian, and who had already, without being 
f^ware of it, sufficient talent to be made by his master the 

tot short all these uncertainties, and, without regard to questions 
which concern the art less than the custom-house, they have 
declared the two Ostades, Backhuysen, Lingelback, Gaspard 
NetMher, and some others, to be Dutch in style and talent ; and 
in the folnets of their assumed authority have classed these eminent 
artists among the painters of that school. 



subject of what is now called an exploitation — a new word to 
express a very old thing. 

Franck Hals was avaricious, and his wife so well seconded his 
views, that the unhappy Brauwer, who was retained in prison, 
worked on his master's account, painted charming pictures, 
and received scarcely sufficient food. Ostade, who witnessed 
this shameful treatment, showed Brauwer that he was suffi- 
ciently skilful as a painter, and advised him to take flight. 
Brauwer followed this advice and fled — by the door of 
celebrity. Leaving, in his turn, the studio of Hals, Adrian 
Van Ostade devoted some time to discover his own style. 
First he attempted to imitate Rembrandt, to whom Francois 
Hals occasionally bore some resemblance,* but in the triviality 
of this great master— we speak of Rembrandt — there was a 
sublimity, an incomparable poetry, far beyond the humble 
genius of Van Ostade. He then turned to Teniers, whose 
nature and talents he better comprehended, and who, besidest, 
although of the same age as Ostade, had preceded him in 
painting village scenery. Brauwer, who had become a master, 
found his old comrade in the midst of these perplexities ; and 
quickly proved to him that' Rembrandt was inimitable, and 
that, after all, the name of Ostade was worth as much as 
Teniers*. The friend of Brauwer then resolutely took his 
own stand, although he still retained something of his first 
tendencies. In abandoning Teniers and Rembrandt he pre- 
served the impression he had received from the genius of the 
two masters, and became what Adrian Van Ostade is to us, a 
familiar Rembrandt and a serious Teniers. 

The large and fine city of Haarlem, which holds the second 
place among the cities of Holland, offered to Van Ostade all 
that could please his taste for comfort, regularity, and em- 
ployment. At some distance he could find in the large 
villages of Hemstedt, Sparenwow, or Tetrode, studies of the 
rustic manners of which he so often reproduced the picture. 
The beer of Haarlem was in great repute throughout all 
Friesland and the country of Drente ; the drinkers and the 
smokers, the other models so familiar to the pencil of Ostade, 
would not, therefore, be wanting. Besides, he had early 
married a daughter of the great marine painter Van Goyen, 
and we haveslready seen that his fiimily increased rapidly 
enough to oblige him to lead a laborious and sedentary life. 
Ostade was one of those philosophers who care to hold bat 
little place in the world, and to change it rarely. Nothing 
less than the rumour of neighbouring wars could have decided 
our peaceful artist to leave his residence and his habits, and 
return to Lubeck, his native city. **He passed through 
Amsterdam," says the historian Houbraken, '* intending to 
go to Lubeck ; but an amateur named Constantino Sennepart 
induced him, by his fair words, to remain with him. He 
pointed out to him the advantages of residing in so consider- 
able a city, where his works were esteemed, and where he 
would find numerous purchasers who could afford to pay him 
well. It wss about the year 1662 that he arrived at Amster- 
dam. He commenced a great number of designs, which were 
purchased by M. Jonas Witzer, with some by Battem, for 
1,300 florins.f 

At the period when Van Ostade settled in Amsterdam, this 
rich and fine city was filled with amateurs, and the most 
celebrated pointers fiourished there. There was not a class of 
Dutch society, not a variety of the Batavian race, not a single 
condition, which had not in Amsterdam its chosen painter. 
Lingelbach there displayed his lively fairs, his hunting-pieces 
in the style of Wouvermans, and his charming sea-ports. The 

* There is in the gallery of Cardinal Fesch a superb portrait of 
Francois Hals, which was long attributed to Rembrandt, as we 
learn Arom the learned author of the catalogue of this famous gal- 
lery, M. George. 

t Arnold Houbraken, La Vie det Peintret det Payt-JBat. Die 
Oroote Schouburgh der nederUmteche kontttekUdert en tcMtdertum, 
Anuterdam, 1718. The invasion of Holland by Louis XIV. 
baring taken place in 1672, it is possible there may be a mistake 
in the figures 1662, given by Houbraken, and repeated by Des- 
champs. In this case, it would have been the rumour of the 
invasion which decided Van Ostade to return to Lubeck. 
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Gitixens went to Gerard Douw for Bxnall and delicately finished 
portraits, and to Abraham Van Tempel for those noble full- 
length portraits worthy of Yandyek, brilliant with flesh colour- 
ing and satin. Gabriel Metzu represented the wealthy interiors 
of Holland, ladies at the toilet or the harpsichord, young 
gaUants writing loye-letters or practising the graces in the 
drawing-room, or, better still, pretty waiting-maids pouring 
water for their mistresses from a silver ewer. Adrian Brauwer 
was the painter of alehouse brawls, of libertines, of gamesters, 
and of drunkards. Paul Potter was privileged to wander with 
hb shepherds and their flocks. Finally, the old Rembrandt, 
in the depths of his mysterious studio, reigned over the crowd 
of amateurs, impressing his genius upon them, and exciting 
their admiration. In the midst of all these great artists, 
Adrian Yan Ostade came to seek his place, and found it. He 
did in protestant Holland what Teniers had done in catholic 
Flanders. And, without carrying this idea too far, it appears 
certain that the diversity of the two nations, so apparent to 
him who had come from Antwerp to Amsterdam, is very 
evident in the difference between the two masters. It is only 
necessary to have seen the Low Countries, to be struck with 
the sudden change as we pass from Belgium to Holland. The 
farmer of the neighbourhood of Mechlin does not in the least 
resemble the Butch peasant. The fair of Flanders is full of 
joy and clatter ; the rural fites, in the neighbouring countries 
of Haarlem and Amsterdam, are less noisy and more dignified. 
There the rustic smokes and laughs, gets drunk and sings, 
and gives expression to his joy in vulgar sallies ; here he 
remains serious, meditative, at least in appearance, and even 
taciturn; he drinks conscientiously and in silence. But* 
who knows what he absorbs, what liquor he swallows? 
In this respect •Yan Ostade, in painting reality, expresses 
the grotesque ideal of Rabelais, and the debouches of his 
fimcy. In the inn, as weU as in the interior of their cottages, 
the peasants of Ostade display the pleasures of drinking in 
frightful proportions. Men and women hold enormous fan- 
tastic glasses ; the servants ascending and descending the 
cellar stairs can hardly supply these imitators of Gargantua. 
*' A butler should have a hundred hands, as Briareus had,'» 
said the curate of Mendon, ** for this incessant poiiring." And 
truly we »ee it on looking at these red faces, these eager eyes, 
these enormous mouths, which, finding the glasses too small, 
though broad and deep as wells, seize the pot itself, and drain 
it to the bottom. A century before, Rabelais, in his artistically 
coloured style, had painted the models of Yan Ostade— those 
drinkers -with diapered nose spangled with purple blotches, 
enamelled, embroidered with gules, ** of which race few loved 
ptisan^* but all were lovers of strong September." Ah! 
these lovers of *' strong September," Yan Ostade has made 
portraits of them, and so true to life, that his compositions 
would well adorn a Dutch edition of Rabelais, in that part of 
the book where Gargantua feasts brother Jean des Entommeures, 
and cries, ''How good is God, who has given us this good 
wind" 

It is not known whether Yan Ostade took lessons of Rem- 
brandt ; but it is certain that he yielded to the influence of 
this great master, and that he adopted his chiaro-oscuro, 
especially when he painted interiors. With Rembrandt, light 
has a dramatic effect, his shadows are imposing and awful, as 
if inhabited by phantoms. If he throws a fantastic ray in the 
obscure abode of a recluse, it speaks to our imagination, and 
we perceive imknown poetry hidden in this mysterious mar- 
riage of the day and the night. The simple Ostade did not 
rise to the conception of these poems of light ; but he bor- 
rowed of Rembrandt his gradually receding lights, those 
marvellouB gradations which give transparency to shadow, 
interesting the eye and even delighting the thought. This single 
ray of light introduced into the cottages of the poor, through 
the lozenged casement, frequently falls only upon subjects and 
objects moat strikingly trivial. The heroic gleam of Rembrandt 
falls with Yan Ostade only upon prose, misery, and ugliness ; 

* Ptisan is a medical drink made of barley, btiilcd down with 
taiuns and liquorice. 



it, nevartheless, adds a serious interest to the humble person- 
ages whom he represents. Observe * * The Rustic Household ' ' f 
(p. 216). While the children are playing with the house dog> 
their little sister^ holding by the knee of her mother, stretches 
her hands towards a toy which she wishes to have. The father 
and elder son look with delight upon this simple action : this 
is all the plot of ** The Rustic Household."^ But even this sim- 
plicity is chamung. We would not wish to leave this cottage 
without going over its numerous details, without counting the 
utensils scattered about in the most picturesque disorder. 
We look with interest upon the wicker cradle from which the 
child has just been taken ; the half-cleared table with the old- 
fashioned pitcher chequered with blue stripes; here the grand- 
mother's wheel, there, in the embrasure of the window, the 
cage with canaries ; against the wall some glasses and plates 
stand upon a wretched plank in form of a dresser ; higher up, 
hanging from the beams of the ruined ceiling, the basket full 
of straw in which the fowls are carried to market ; here and 
there some clothes drying upon the line or upon the wooden 
balustrade which leads to the loft ; not forgetting the barrel 
of beer which completes the provisions of the family, nor 
the engraving fixed upon the wall, showing that the idea 
of art is not absent even from this miserable cottage. 
Well, it is the chiaro-okcuro especially, which gives to this 
humble scene its principal value. The light enters freely 
through the large casement, but it is soft, warm, and caress- 
ing ; it leaves a great part of the picture in the repose of 
shadow, and falls only on the principal objects. From the 
window to the cradle the ray meets all the figures, including 
the dog, who is also of the family ; each of them stands out with 
vigour and clearness. Then follow the details of the furniture, 
which the light distinguishes according to their degree of 
importance in the mind of the painter ; that is, as they may 
serve for effect by throwing back the light, or contribute to the 
general harmony of colour, by the happy distribution of their 
tone. 

In contemplating these interiors, where we breathe domestic 
peace and simple happiness, we may judge of the character of 
Yan Ostade and his private life. He has painted himself here, 
rather than in smoky alehouses, where neither his tastes nor 
his genius could penetrate. The history of art offers more 
than one example of the contradiction between the style and 
tastes of a painter. We have seen that Teniers lived as a 
gentleman in the castle of Trois-tours, and had nothing in 
common with the habits and feelings of the subjects of his 
pictures. Adrian Yan Ostade was neither a drunkard nor a 
gamester. While lus friend Brauwer, living in the midst of 
his vulgar models, spoke their language, drank their wine, 
and shared their dmnkenness, Yan Odtade himself preserved 
the dignity and gravity of his manners. If he occasionally 
painted the same subjects as Brauwer, it was doubtless to 
satisfy the demand of purchasers, or from caprice and as an 
exception. We easily recognise, on looking closely at the 
picture painted by Ostade, called "Pleasure interrupted," 
(which was engraved in the last century by F. David, and the 
print dedicated to Yoltaire !) that the angry players in vain 
draw their knife and frown their passion ; we feel that the 
peaceful talent of Van Ostade, has not sufficient violence, of 
gesture or ferocious expression in the drunken figures, and 
that he must leave to Brauwer the representation of tliese 
brutal struggles, where the drinkers slay each other amid the 
cries of the servant, and mingle their blood with their wine. 

A simple and profoimd observer^ a perfect painter, an 
harmonious colourist in the originality of his tints, Adrian 
Yan Ostade was never more admirable than in his rural 
pictures. There he combines his charms and places them in 
a true light. Under the arbour of hops, before the village inn, 
behold the strolling singer, who scrapes upon his shrill violin 

t This plate was exhibited at the Salon of 1849, and the jury 
decreed a gold medal to its author, M. Adrian Lonreille. 

+ This exquisitely-finished picture is now in London, in the 
valuable collection of Mr. Holferd, Russcll-equare, where we 
recently saw it. 
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a gay Btrain from his collection. To coyer his lank and 
withered body he has borrowed the tinsel of a comedy lord ; 
a cock's feather in his nether button-hole waves in the wind. 
Near him a little boy, seen from behind, standing as proudly 
as a pritiHf uomo upon the boards of a great theatre, seems to 
accompany him upon an instrument, though we cannot see it. 
The countenance of the singer— sharp, mocking, merry, and 
almost impudent— leaves no doubt as to the nature, of the words 
which he utters : he carries to the village the ways of the 
town; he has just uttered a vulgar iest, and lends to the 



picture, playing with a dog. Within stands the hostess, grave 
and modest; her serious coxmtenance forbids a laugh, and 
behind her two men are listening, partly concealed in the 
half-tint — one would smile, but disdainfully ; the other, with* 
out standing on ceremony, enjoys it heartily and freely, and 
freely yields himself to a half- stupid admiration. 

Is not this truly a little scene of rustic comedy, of comedy 
of manners, full of free gaiety ? Has not the most learned 
analysis of human sentiments dictated the details of a com- 
position where unity of eflFect rules variety of expression r 




A PAINTER IK HIS STUDIO. — PKOM A PAINTING KY ADBIAN VAN 08TADF, 



ormality of his features the mimicry of his profession. The 
varied expression of the personages is rendered with rare 
truth and skill. First, there is the jolly fellow in a fit of 
laughter sliding from the stone bench on which he sits. Two 
children are seated by his side ; one appears scarcely to com- 
prehend what he sees, while the other, about the age of the 
boy who accompanies the singer, with open eyes profoundly 
admires the precocious talents of the yoimg artist Further 
off a little girl holds by the hand a young frightened infant, 
while the last of the family sits on the ground in front of the 



And what idea may we not form of this masterpiece, if we 
remember what the pencil of the colourist has added to charm 
the eye by the harmony of his tints and the disposition of the 
light! ** The place of the scene," says a clever critic,* '*ia 
shaded by a tree, and by the bushy stalks of the hops 
climbing over the poles. The light introduced through the 

* Mui^e Robillard. This picture, painted on wood, was in the 
Mu8^ Francais in the time of the empire ; it was taken back in 
1815. 
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branches strikes viTidly upon the wall in the oehtre of the 
picture, and spreads oyer it in delightful gradation* The 
general tone is dear ; the transparent foliage throws upon all 
the objects a greenish reflection which mingles softly with the 
strong colours. This greenish tint, which was familiar to 
Van Ostade, has become here, as in many of his works, a great 
beauty, on acMsount of the foliage oyer [which it is spread, and the 
strong light which animates the picture. The wall, the door, 
and the ground, offer a true colour, liyely tones, fine half-tints, 
and careful details. We see here the perfection of art, so far as 
this kind of painting is concerned." 



pressed by exterior objects, should be able to draw upon 
copper the passing scenes which strike them. For example, 
a ray of sun-light, passing between two clouds, fiEdls by 
chance upon the hump-backed violin player, who stops at 
the door of the \nn ; * or upon a baker who cries his hot bread;t 
or rather upon a group of grotesque beggars in great hats 
here is a picture complete, but without the delay of painting, 
the artist yividly traces his impressions upon the yamish, he 
takes notes with his graver as the poet takes his with the 
pencil, and it afterwards happens, that this rapid sketch in- 
terests us so much the more, inasmuch as he has here expressed 
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How many things could we not add here respecting the 
effect of the picture, the idea, the original order of the design, 
— in a vrord, the sentiment of the whole. What proves that 
transparency of colouring, is not with Van Ostade the only 
merit of his works, and that this time the colourist is, so to 
speak, above the market, is the inestimable value of the prints 
engraved irom his pictures, especially those which he etched 
himself^ and in which, notwithstanding, we find his pecu- 
liar defects — careless handling, and occasionally a feeble 
design. Like almost all Dutch painters, Ostade was an 
engraver. It is necessary that artists, who are easily im- 



with more freedom and vigour the impression received. The 
etching of Van Ostade is distinguished by gre^t sobriety o 

• This print, which we have engraved above, is numbered 44 in 
the catalogue of Bartsch. 

f Oersaint, in one of hit precious catalogues, explains the local 
custom represented in the picture of Ostade which bears this title : 
" The Bajcer who trumpets his hot Bread." " It is a custom in 
the Low Countries," says this amateur, ** often to eat hot bread, in 
which they put some butter ; but almost always on Saturday 
evening among the citisens. This day is generally devoted to 
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workmtiiBhip. The white of the paper here performs an 
important part. Not a line is without purpose, not a hatching 
which is not there to giye expression to the features, to arrange 
a fold of the drapery, or to indicate a moyement. The parts 
of light and shade arc neatly cut, and when tl)e half-tints are 
multiplied it. is entirely exceptional. The print called '*A 
Painter in his Studio *' is an example of this. For. the rest, 
Van Ostade is, in his own style, what Berghem is in his : he 
understands picturesque forms best, he gives character to the 
slightest details; in truth, he lends unknown grace to the 
falling boards of a damp, green, rotten pent-house. An old 
roof where grass is growing, an ancient casement niindow, the 
remains of an old basket, and eyen the lizard on the wall — all 
with Ostade are invested with charms, attract notice, and, as 
amateurs say, are full of ragout, 

Adam Bartsch reckons fifty etchings of Adrian Van 
Ostade, not including a doubtful piece.* If we now reckon 
the precious, highly- finished pictures which we see from his 
hand in the galleries of Europe — so many interiors, alehouses, 
fotes imder the vine arbour, as wel> as the portraits by this 
master, for he executed some superior ones— we shall see that 
the life of Ostade was that of an artist of great industry and 
extent. It is even curious to notice the kind of moral seclusion 
in which nearly all the great painters of Holland lived. It is 
raid that they carried with them a sort of atmosphere, im- 
pervious to rumours and events firom without. In their pictures 
we seek in vain for any trace of the great facts of contem. 
poraneous history. The youth of Rembrandt and that of Van 
Ostade was spent in the midst of the disasters of the Thirty 
Years* War; and the former remained aU his life wrapped 
up in an exalted dignity, most foreign to the outer world; 
fh>m the depths of his cavern where he painted his philo- 
sophers in meditation, he heard not Coimt Mansfeld's cavalry 
passing. The other, more troubled by the war since he fled 
from it, did not once regard the soldiers who defiled under 
his windows, did not go out of his ru.stic inns, or his silent 
smoking-houses. 

If by hlst^ we understand a picture of the movements 
of nations, the recital of their quarrels with foreigners, of their 
negotiations, and of their battles the works of Dutch masters^ 
and particularly those of Van, Ostade, have nothing historical. 
But on the other hand, how they show us the interior *of 
things, how clearly these little canvases, these vivid etchings 
tell us the other history, that of the feelings, the habits and 
the manners of the nation ! How they assist us to penetrate 
into the inner life and thoughts ! No part of the Dutch 
character has been more clearly expressed. Let us, for exam- 
ple, turn our attention to the celebrated picture by Adrian 
Van Ostade, which they call the "Inconveniences of Play ;*'t 

cleaning the house; and as it is supposed that the servant is 
occupied all day in this work, and that she has not time to prepare 
the eTening meal, they are content with hot bread and butter, 
which is quickly prepared ; therefore, at a certain hour, the bakei-s 
of each quarter announce by a trumpet that their batch is ready 
for distribution, and each then hastens to make prorision." 
— " Catalogue raisonne des difi'erents efiets curieux et rares 
contenus dans le cabinet de feu M. dc la Eoque, par £. F. Ger- 
saint. Paris, 1745." 

* The catalogue of Rigal (pp. 277, 278), speaks also of two other 
prints attributed to Ostade, one of which is marked with the 
letters " A. O. 8." The safest course is to refer it to Bartsch. 
The work of Adrian Van Ostade is usually accompanied by « 
portrait of the painter, engraved by J. Gole, after Coneville 
Dttsart, and «^ copper plate, upon which is engraved this title: 
tWerek eomplett van den vermaarde achilder Adrian Van Otlade, aUes 
door hemaJfi geinvenUert en giest:"* the complete works of Adrian 
Van Ostade, the celebrated painter, designed and engraved by 
himself. This work thus complete, in proofs, from worn-out 
plates, would scarcely be worth £6 ; but a work composed of 
first proofs, which they call proofi de remarqves^ would not bo 
worth less than £600 or £800. 

t This picture was in the Musec Naj>oleon in t))c tiipp of the 
fmpirc. U wf^ retaken in igl). 



a board serves for a table, two men arc flaying at cards. One 
of them, a bad player no doubt, and, alas! always having 
the contrary chance, is out of humour, and throws the cards 
upon the ground. The other rises indignantly, and with his 
hand resting upon the edge of the board, leans towards his 
companion, and sharply reproaches him for his bad faith. 
Evidently a violent quarrel is about to follow this contest, as 
yet peaceful. Every one aroimd the players is watching their 
quarrel. A woman, whose glass and pot of beer stood upon 
the board, hastily removes the precious Objects ; a smoker has 
taken his pipe from his mouth, and looks gravely upon the 
scene ; the violin player, whose bow mechanically continues 
the air already commenced, is looking at nothing but the two 
actors of the drama which is preparing. A critic is astonished 
that this work should be known by the name that we have 
quoted. Everything in thcscene seems to breathe a peace 
which would not be troubled by the trifling altercation which 
has taken place between the two players. No doubt there is 
profound peace under this fine green foliage, the violin of the 
fiddler rejoices the ears of the tranquil drinkers and the ecstauc 
smokers. Nevertheless, in a comer of this picture, a man is 
standing with flashing eye, clenched fingers, and hat over his 
eyes. In rising, he has violently thrown down' the bench oji 
which he was sitting. The struggle has not yet commenced, 
but it is inevitable. And it is precisely in having chosen this 
moment when peace still continues, that Van Ostade has shown 
himself the ingenious and profound observer. In a French 
tavern the bottles would have flown about without any expla- 
nation. But the Dutch painter has been able to represent a 
man highly irritated surrounded by people who are inte- 
rested in his emotion, and whose physiognomy, notwithstand- 
ing, is placid, because this slowness to throw off his habitual 
calm is natural to the Hollander. There is a very considera- 
ble interval between the moment when he is moved and that 
in which he allows it to appear. Sober in movements as in 
words, he speaks fewer words, and makes fewer gestures 
in the course of a whole year than a Parisian in one day. 
We may mention, while on this subject, that in Haarlem, 
just by the city of Van Ostade, two masons were one day 
seen pulling a rope in order to raise a large stone. Presently 
the two men, exhausted by the enormous weight, found they 
had not sufficient strength to raise the stone to the required 
height. The stone remaining suspended a few feet from the 
ground, the two masons turned towards the passers-b;>', show- 
ing them by a look that they needed assistance. Immediately 
two or three men advanced from among the people without 
speaking, assisted the masons, who spoke not a word to them, 
and then withdrew, still preserving the silence. As the task 
was long, several persons succeeded them, still without a 
single word having been exchanged, and without a single 
gesture having been made, beyond the movements by the 
manoeuvre. 

At all times amateurs have recognised in the works of Adrian 
Van Ostade two perfectly distinct styles :% one which is a 
little that of Francois Hals, that is, a bold, free, and decided 
manner ; the other soft and fine, resembling a painting on 
enamel, not, however, what is depreciatingly called the por- 
celain style. There is in the Louvre a celebrated specimen of 
this — the picture of ** The Schoolmaster." Although fineness 
of execution in small works is a law in painting, and there is a 
law as imperative requiring bold execution in large works, it 
cannot be denied that Van Ostade here deviated in practice 
from what his master had taught him, and he himself practised 
with such success on other occasions. We need ohly notice ss 
examples the portraits of small dimensions, whicht without 
speaking of the character and expression of the heads, are 
marvels of touch. The pencil is there managed vrith circum- 
speot and abundant freedom, the folds of the skin are sharply 
defined without roughness, the details are marked without 
any reserve, and in a head where nothing is wanting the whole 
dominates, nevertheless, to that degree that this head may 

J Roe what ITflcyedoni says in his *' Leitre it im nn:afe%ir deprivhirf, 
flpfc den Mairrhsmndst hhtori^wtt.** Dresde, 177'5' 
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serve as a lesson to a painter who executes large portraits. 
It is not, then, easy to concciye why Van Ostade has occasion- 
ally thrown himself into the manner of which we speak, and 
why he should even go so far as to polish his painting with 
processes of his own inyention, as is thought by M. PaiUot de 
Montabert :*— '*I suspect that Van Ostade, who represented 
* The Fish-market ' which is seen in the Museum of Paris, and 
in which we perceive upon the tables variovis kinds of fish, 
arranged in order one above the other ; I suspect, I say, that 
he obtained this transparency from colours ground with oil 
alone, and laid on with particular art, an art which consisted 
not only in the touch, but in a certain polish which resembles 
the effect that block marble receives from the burnisher, 
which renders it brilliant and as clear of tarnish as it was at 
first. The custom of rubbing a painting to polish it has been 
noticed by several Flemish writers." 

However that may be, the touch of Van Ostade, whether 
deeply marked or softened, firm or smooth, was always obe- 
dient to the will of the painter when he wished to display, one 
of tlie most precious qualities of his art—expression. How 
many times, in going over the gallery of the Louvre, have we 
not been arrested and powerfully retained by the little picture of 
Adrian's which represents a Dutch merchant reading a letter. 
The man seems so attentive that in turn lie compels our 
attention. But what is contained in this letter which he holds 
in his hands, and devours with his eyes ? What, in our simple 
imaginings, have we not read there ? No doubt, he is the rich 
owner of a privateer, who has received news from a distant 
countrj'. The letter which interebts him so deeply relates 
the unforeseen adventures which have happened to his ship, 
perhaps mauspicious, but the immovable Dutchman reads 
this serious correspondence with apparent calmness. Sensibi- 
hiy in this Batavian is latent, it has not wrinkled his fore- 
head, marked his cheeks, nor weakened his eyes; the ex- 
pression of it leaves him not less tranquil and vigorous. Also, 
in spite of the vulgarity of the features, the countenance of 
this model interests us : it is elevated by the manly lines 
which the pencil has so vividly marked, it is ennobled by the 
philosophic character which distinguishes it, and, in a word, 
by the presence of thought. In this the master is seen. 

Adrian Van Ostade died at Amsterdam in 1685, at the age 
of seventy.five years. He had his brother Isaac for a pupil, 
one of the most astonishing landscape painters that ever 
existed. If so many writers have declared him very inferior to 
his master, it is, becaxise they have found it more con- 
venient to copy the four lines devoted by Deschamps to Isaac 
Ostade, than to go to see his landscapes, full of golden mist 
and rustic poetry. CorneilleDusart, Corncille Bega, and David 
Ryckaert, the younger, were also the pupils or the imitators of 
Adrian. Like him, their subjects were the conversations of 
the peasantry, the interior of thtir houses, their simple 
pleasures, their artless emotions, their quarrels. Some have 
often been pleased to compare Ostade with Tcniers, and we 
acknowledge the justice of the parallel which has been drawn 
by the good Deschamps, to whom wc must now and then 
render justice — a parallel which has been developed, continued, 
and completed with skill by Emeric David, Teniers, say they, 
grouped his figures better, and knew better than Ostade how 
to dispose his plans. In fact, the latter sometimes placed the 
point of light so high that the apartments appeared odd, 
and would have been ridiculous if he had not known how 
to fill up the vacancy by details which interrupted the 
large spaces. The colouring of Teniers is clear, bright, 
I Livery, and altogether very varied; that of Ostade, with 
the same [transparency, is vigorous, warm, and often florid, f 
The one has a light, vivid, and spirited touch ; the other is 
sustained, flowing, and soft. The one manages the light, in 
order to soften it, bringing it across the thick bushes, or 
allows it to glide into the cottage of the poor only through 
the climbing plants with which the window is shaded ; he 

• "Traits complct de la Peinturc," tome 8. Paris, Bosjange, 
1829 ; p. 234. 

t Musee RobiUard, tome 2. 



charms us, in fact, by mysterious and striking effscts. The 
other, on the contrary, places his figures in open air, and 
without expressive shadow, without betraying his learned 
combinations, ho gives to his picture the tone, the interest of 
life. In imitating nature Teniers represents her amiable, 
smiling, and especially admirable for her variety. If he 
paints a rustic £5te, we recognise in the games of the peasants, 
in their joy, in their anger, in their quarrels, the diversity of 
their characters. Each state, each age, has its manners. By 
the side of a stupid drimkard are shown persons who adorn 
the fete by the dignity of- their attitude and their bearing. 
Van Ostade, contracting the circle of his models, chooses only 
the figure and the actions of the peasantry of Holland 
from the most ignoble and the most grotesque that nature 
and manners offer. *'A satirical author," said M. Emeric 
David, ** Ostade makes his personages ugly, in order to render 
them more pleasing and more ridiculous." The latter senti- 
ment appears wanting injustice. It is for the jester Teniers 
to ridicule his world. No, the kindly Ostade should not be 
transformed into a satirical author. The painter of dull 
cottages and of peaceful smoking-houses, has not made his 
peasants, his poor and his silent smokers, ugly in order to 
please ; he has not mocked his models, he has copied them 
seriously ; and under the rags which cover them, in the pro- 
found misery into which they are plunged, he has many times 
made us feel the presence of the soul. Teniers has sought 
the comic, Ostade has perhaps found it, but without knowing 
it. He placed himself at his window framed with honey- 
suckle, and saw human comedy pass by. If you desire to 
hear drinking songs and indulge in a roar of vulgar laughter, 
enter, without ceremony, the alehouse of Teniers; but if 
you prefer to mingle with the poor villagers, and in smoking 
round the hearth forget, as they do, the labours, tlie hardships 
of life, go see that little picture by Adrian, which represents 
the entrance to the village inn. Upon the wall hangs a bill 
where the painter has written these words :—<'* House to be 
sold : apply to Van Ostade." 

• The work of Adrian Van Ostade hold^ an important place 
in the portfolios of amateurs. It is composed of fifty prints. 
The best, according to Bartsch, are 'VThe Hurdy Qurdy 
Player," «• The Family," <♦ The Bam," " The Father of the 
Family," and ** The Quack," all very superior to No. 16, which 
has for its tiUe " The Doll demanded," 

The art of well detaching the figures is particularly seen in 
*• The Quack," " The Dance at the Inn " (p. 221), and " The 
Luncheon." ** The School" and "The Singer" may be 
noticed as the least successful, engravings of the master. 

The pictures of Adrian Van Ostade are rarely to be met 
with among amateurs. They arc nearly all in museums or in 
very rich private galleries. 

The Louvre reckons no less than seven of the finest. " The 
Schoolmaster," "The Family of the Painter," and "The 
Fish Market," are true masterpieces. 

In the Museum of Munich arc five pictures by Ostade. 
" A Still Life, with vases, fruit, fish, and a dead cock." "A 
Dutch Inn," where peasants are fighting, and their wives, 
modern Sabines, come to separate them. The tliree others 
represent drinkers and young villagers ; charming composi* 
tions of feeling and method. 

In the Dresden Museum are five pictures by Ostade, besides 
two copies of this master. It is not uncommon to meet 
acknowledged copies of the great masters in the museums 
of the North. Is it not the finest homage that can be 
rendered to the talent of these painters when we cannot 
procure the originals ? 

The Musee Royal of Berlin only possesses a single Ostade ; 
it represents an old woman under a vine arbour, believed to 
be the mother of Ostade. 

The Hermitage at St. Petersburgh contains no less than' 
twenty works of Ostade, among which a series of " The Five 
Senses," and some charming interior scenes. 

The heirs of Sir Robert Peel possess, in their collection in 
London, "An Alchymist," by Adrian Van Ostade. The 
execution of this picture is of rare perfection, and Waagen 
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Bays, in his '< Voyage Artistique en Angleterre," that this 
work cost at least 800 guineas. 

In the Bridgewater Gallery there is '*A Game at Back* 
gammon/' by Adrian Van Ostade, played by two peasants. 

In the collection of Lord Ashburton there is, by the same 
master, '^ A View of the Village," ornamented with thirteen 



the preceding, from the collection Braamcamp, represents 
'* Three Peasants drinking, smoking, and playing, round a 
Table/' 

In the collection of Mr. T. Hope, a picture by Ostade 
represents *' An old Peasant Woman leaning againattan open 
door, talking to a Boy.'* 




THH RUSTIC HOUSBHOLD. — ^FROM ▲ PAINTJNO BY ADRTAH YAK OBTADB. 



figures, a cart drawn by a white horse, some pigs, and poultry ; 
dated 1676. This charming little picture was formerly the 
ornament of the Blondel de Gagny, Trouard, Fraslin, and 
Solirene collections. Thare is another, representing "A Man 
and a Woman at a Table," and a third, which came, as well as 



Among the pictures composing the collection of Mr. Beck- 
ford, in London, is a fine picture by Ostade, representing *< Six 
Peasants round a Table." This picture was sold for 400 
guineas, at the sale of M. Delahante. 

In the gallery of the Marquis of Bute, at Luton House, 
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there is a smaU picture by 0«tade ; it repreflents "A Man of eyes ; in the second impression a lower bonnet nearly touches 
Law in his study, reading a Manuscript" the eyes. 

There are in the Royal Museum of Madrid some little '* A Pamily of Peasants at table saying grace. 1647. 




i , f^iktikUL^t^ 
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pictarea by Oatade, full of spirit and gaiety ; they are interiors " An Assemblage of Peasants, occupied in killing a Pig ; a 

of cottages. night-piece, producing a fine effect of the ehiaro oscuro, 

*'The following ai^e his most esteemed prints : — '* A Mountebank surrounded by several figures. 

** The Painter seated at his Easel. The first impressions " Several Peasants at the door of a Cottage, with a fair in 

of this plate are with the high cap considerably aboye the the background. 
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•* SeTeral Peasants fighting with knires. 
" The Cottage Dinner. 1653. 
" The Cobbler's shop. 1671. 
** A Man standing on a Bridge angling. 
" The Interior of a Dutch Ale-house, with figures drinking 
and dancing. 
" The Inside of a Cottage, with a Woman suckling a Child. 
•* The Spectacle-seller. 

•* A Man, Woman, and Child at the door of a Cottage. 1652, 
" Several Peasants at a window ; one of them is singing a 
ballad, and another holds the candle. 
** A Man blowing a Horn, leaning over a hatch, 
" A Village Festival, with a great number of figures divert- 
ing themselves at the door of an ale-house. His largest plate. '* 
We now turn to a list of prices of the pictures of Oitade, 
furnished by the public sales. 

In 1744, at the sale of Lorang^re, ** The Backgammon 
Players" was sold for £17, At that of M. de la Roque, 
in 1745, two little pictures representing half-length figures, 
one "A Sailor," the other, "A Peasant," were valued at 
£4 the two ; another, representing *< A Baker, who trumpets 
hot Bread," at £6. 

At the sale of M. de Julienne in 1767, there were offered 
five pictures by OsUde ; the first, painted m 1661, represented 
•' The interior of a Chamber," in which, near the fire, are a 
woman and child, and four men, each holding a pipe, the 
fourth, sitting in the chlnmey corner, holds a pipe and a pot ; 
to the right, near the casement, are a woman and two men 
standing. This picture, painted upon copper, was sold for 
£300. Tne second, dated 1662, represents the famous "School- 
master," which is in the Louvre ; it sold for £260. The third, 
representing "The Players at Ninepins," by the side of a 
violin player, fetched £109. The fourth represents " A Man, 
a Woman, and two Children," one sitting in a chair, while the 
mother is feeding it; dated 1667, price £40. The fifth is "A 
Lower Room, lighted by a large casement," in which there 
are five figures, price £103. 

At the sale of the Duke de Choiseul, in 1772, several 
pictures of Ostade :— " The Game of Shuffle-boaid," which we 
have reproduced (p. 220), sold for £186. '• The interior of 
a house of Peasants" (the great smoking house, engraved 
by Wisscher), four principal figures, one with his back to the 
fire, fetched £356. " An Interior ;" upon the table, which is 
covered with a cloth, are platep, bread, and glasses, near it a 
man and a woman, further off two children under a window, 
a third sitting In a chair, in the foreground a large spindle ; 
price £120. 

At the sale of the Prince of Conti, in 1777, an *' Interior of 
a Peasant's house," dated 1668 ; the same, which at the sale 
of the Duke de Choiseul, sold for £366, now only realised 
£283. 

In 1612, at the sale of the Cabinet Clos, was put up, "An 
Interior of a Farm;" twenty flgui'es, men, women, and children ; 
adance to the sounds of a bagpipe; a child sitting upon a 
bench. This picture sold for £242. It came from the cabinet 
Servad of Amsterdam, where it was sold in 1778 for 2,430 
fiorins, or about £243. 

At the sale Lapcridre, in 1823, the same picture fetched 
nhe price of £613 ;' " A Rustic Interior," £108. 

In 1825, at the first sale of the Prince Galitzin, was sold 
►for £520 a picture by Ostade, representing "An Interior of a 
'Smoking-housc. " 

At the sale of the Chevalier Erard, in 1832, was sold " The 
iDutch Smoking-room" (p. 217) ; a woman and four men by 
the side of a violin-player, accompanying a woman who is 
singing, other persons talking or smoking : price, £400. " The 
Adoration of the Shepherds," which Ostade is said to have 
.painted on the birth of one of his children, produced £470. 

At the sale of the Duke de Berry,, in 1837, was offered " The 
■Yillage Dance," No. 14 of the catalogue. This very capital 
picture dated 1660, has been engraved by Woolett; it was 
valued at £380. In 1768 it made part of the collection of 
iiaignat; in 1777 that of Randon de Boisset; in 1801 that of 
Tolosan. 



At the sale of Paul Perrier, 1843, "The Fish^market" was 
valued at £440 ; " The Empiric " at £240. 

Adrian Van Ostade signed his etchings and his pictures 
as indicated below :— 
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PICTURES IN EDINBURGH. 

Lo-vDox has splendid galleries and magnificent pictures. The 
National Gallery and Marlborough-house contain priceless 
gems. Then in the halls of our nobles the works of the immor- 
tals are to be seen. Also, for those who have time, there are 
Hampton- court Palace and Dulwich with their treasures, rich 
and rare. You need not travel to Venice, Vienna or Rome. 
There is much amongst us for the stay-at-home traveller to 
see and admire. 

Edinburgh has, also, a collection of pictures, but little known, 
bnt which will well repay a visit to that beautiful and romantic 
city. Though of recent growth, it promises to do credit to 
the country, and to supply that deficiency in the study of art 
in Scotland which has hitherto been alniost neglected. This 
fine collection, to which we beg to call the reader's attention, 
consists of that elass of the genuine- works of the great masters 
which are more especially of an instructive character to artists, 
rather than such as are usually selected with a view to the 
adornment of a gallery as a pubUc spsctacle. The directors 
wisely seek pictures which may be relied upon as safe models- 
upon which the student may advantageously form his taste 
and correct his practice. Although these may prove less 
attractive to the cursory observer, or be less calculated to 
dazzle by the brilliancy of subject and effect, the advantages 
of such a course of instruction are too obvious to require much 
detail in this place, as its tendency is to e^talt and purify public 
taste, to moderate the extravagancies of the untutored aspi- 
rants in arts, to check the dangerous precipitancy with which 
they are too apt to overstep the slow and certain measures by 
which alone excellence in art is to be obtained, and to assist 
the artist in subduing the delusive estimate of his own powers 
which he is so ready — especially if he be very inexperienced— 
to form ; for it is true, as has been well remarked, that '' those 
accustomed to teach in the academies of painting, have gene- 
rally foimd that the slow and laborious student was more 
likely to rise to eminence, than those who pressed forward in 
.the confidence of genius." Afcer everything is acquired that 
experience can teach, an ample field will yet remain for the 
exercise of genius «nd invention. The scope is boundless. 
But the basis of painting ought to be laid in study, in an 
intimate knowledge of the works of the best masters, in acute 
observations of nature, and imwearied combat with the diffi- 
culties of execution. These are the substantial promoters of 
the art, and in so far as associations or private patronage can 
supply facilities of employment, and objects of emulation and 
study, they have done their part. 

The Royal Institution, in which the Edinburgh collection is 
placed, stands in Princes-street, not far from tho finest of 
Scotch monuments, that erected to the memory of Sir Walter 
Scott. The original collection, acquired at considerable ex- 
pense by the directors of the Royal Institution from various 
private collections in Italy, has, from time to time, been 
enriched by additional picture?., the gift of persons friendly to 
the advance of art in Scotland. There are also added some 
pictures of modern artists, acquired by or presented to the 
institution ; but the most important addition is that of the 
valuable collection of paintings^ marbles, and bronzes, the 
property of the late Sir James Ersktne, Bart., of Torrie, which, 
by an arrangement recently entered into by the Board of 
Trustees and the trustees nominated by the late Sir James 
Erskine, are not deposited in the galleries of the institution. 
On his death. Sir James Erskine, of Torrie, bequeathed to his 
brother, Sir John Drummond Erskine, his whole property 
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under biirden*in<tfr alia^ ** That at his death he make oyer to 
the College of Edinburgh, to be entailed upon it, all my pic- 
tures, bronzes, and marbles, in the House of Torrie, for the 
purpose of raising a foundation for a gallery for the encourage- 
ment of the fine arts. And for the better security of this, I 
noroinat/ and appoint my next heir of entail and the succeed- 
ing heirs of entail to the estate of Torrie, chancellor of the 
soUege— the sheriff of the county, and the provost of Edin- 
burgh, to be trustees." Sir James died in 1825, s&d his brother 
died in 1836, when the trustees removed the collection to the 
Collpge of Edinburgh, and by special agreement in 1846, 
between them snd the Board of Trustees for arts and manu- 
fectures in Scotland, the entire collection, the pictures of 
which are in the finest preserratior, and have been collected 
with much judgment as choice specimens of the works of the 
different masters, especially in the Flemish and Dutch schools, 
were placed under the charge of that Board in the Royal Insti- 
tution. The institution, comprising the two collections, is open 
gratuitously to the public, two days each week — three days 
being set apart for the accommodation of students of art, who 
are supplied with tickets on applying at the of%ce. On enter- 
ing, the first picture that attracts the eye is *^ The Lomenilli 
family," one of the most distinguished in the Republic of 
Genoa. It is on canvas nine feet square. This is, perhaps, 
the finest specimen of Yandyck's pencil now in Great Britain. 
It is in good preservation, and abounding in all the peculiar 
excellencies of that great master ; in the rich and mellow tone 
of colouring, the delicacy of touch, and above all, in the power 
he possessed of displaying character in his portraits. The 
principal figure is probably the most successful example 
Yandyck ever produced of masculine beauty, and noble and 
unaffected bearing in attitude and expression. Another picture 
ofYandyck's, is the ** Martyrdom of St. Sebastian," which 
has always been esteemed one of the best historical works 
from that master. The attendants, five in number, are bind- 
ing the martyr to a tree ; two are Roman soldiers on horse- 
back. The landscape and background are in beautiful harmony. 
It is the sketch for the finished picture now at Munich, which 
Sir Joshua Reynolds saw at Diisseldorf. He says, " He never 
afterwards had so brilliant a manner of colouring, it kills 
everything near it." Behind it are figures on horseback, 
touched with great skill. This is Yandyck's first manner 
when he imitated Rubens and Titian, which supposes the sun 
in the room. In his pictures afterwards, he represented the 
effect of common daylight. Both were equally true to nature, 
but his first manner carries a superiority with it and seizes 
our attention ; whilst the pictures, painted in the latter manner, 
run a risk of being overlooked. A picture of Titian's, on a 
panel, called " A Landscape," is a fine specimen of that great 
master. It is one of four panels painted by Titian, to orna- 
ment the bed of his patron, the Emperor Charles Y., represent- 
ing morning, midday, evening, and night. Jerome Buonaparte, 
when the bed came into his possession, removed the panels 
and had them framed as pictures. After his departure from 
Spain, the bed and the four pictures were restored to their 
original owner, the Duke of Yivaldi Pasqua, from whom the 
one in the collection was purchased. A " Madonna, Infant, 
and St. John," is one of the finest specimens of the master 
which has been exhibited in this coimtry. The " Summer," 
** Autumn," ** Winter," of Tintoretto are bold but some- 
what extravagant sketches. There are two very fine speci- 
mens of Barbieri ; one representing the repentance of St. 
Peter, and the other the Madonna, Infant, and St. John. 
One of Huysman's pictures, entitled, ** Landscape with 
Cattle and Figures," fully bears' out the criticism com- 
mon on Huysman — that his pictures generally have a 
striking effect of light on the foreground. In the same 
collection there is a woodland scene, in the fresh, juicy 
manner of Robbenia, with a river-bank in the foreground, 
on which appear some small figures. Another Robbenia 
is a woody landscape, has the remarkable light pencil- 
ling of the foliage for which that artist was celebrated. A 
picture of a young lady, richly attired, presenting fiow'ers to 
th^ ^nfant Sayiour seated on the knees of the Yirgin, is attri- 



buted to Titian, on account of the splendour of the colouring 
and the exquisite truth and transparency of the fiesh in 
shadow. At any rate, it is of the time of Titian, and belongs 
to his school. There is one Cuyp, which appears to be an 
early picture. The scene is a sunset, in a Dutch landscape. 
In the middle is a river with several groups of nu4b figures ; 
some are about to plunge in— others are already, immersed. 
They are principally in shadow, with strong gleams of light 
on their shoulders, producing a peculiar yet harmonious effect 
that tones well with the view of a distant town, and the 
softened tints of a serene evening sky. There is. one fine 
picture by Jacob Ruysdael: it is apparently a .Flemish view, 
with a river in front, a richly wooded and broken bank in tlie 
middle distance, and the lofty towers of a church more 
remote. On the left is a group of gnarled oaks, for delineating 
which Ruysdael was so famous. The figures are painted by 
P. Wouvermans. It is an harmonious and forcible picture. 
There are two pictures by Francis Snyders ; the one called 
" A Wolf Hunt," is a very large forcible picture, in which the 
fierce rage of the wolf, surprised in feasting on a slaughtered 
deer, is energetically displayed in seizing one dog by the 
buttock, while his own fore paw becomes the prey of another 
courageous hound ; the other, " A Boar Hunt," in spite of 
some spirit in the dogs, is a very inferior picture. There is a 
beautiful Italian landscape by Richard Wilson, affording an 
exquisite specimen of the skill of the English Claude in aerial 
perspective and clear sunny effect. The scene is on the 
borders of a small lake, on which rises a steep bank covered 
with wood, and crowned by a village. A "Salvator Rosa" 
will also please his admirers. The scene is the shore of 
a wild lake on which appear several armed banditti, A rocky 
boundary on the further side occupies the middle distance on 
the right, and declines so as to give a distant view towards the 
left hand. There are a few straggling trees, but the whole 
composition is grand, solemn, and forcible, with the utmost 
clearness of aerial tints. There are several pictures by Dutch 
and Flemish masters for those who admire that homely and 
faithful style of art for which those painters are so famed. A 
picture of Poussin is one of the gems of the place. It is a 
" Land Storm," with beautifully designed figures in the fore- 
ground and middle distance. The conception is poetical, ful 
of vigour and genius. The branches of the trees, the drapery 
of the figures, and the action of their muscles, proclaim the 
violence of the tempest, before which man and cattle are 
succumbing. A dark lurid tone presides over the scene in 
unison with the scorching heaven and the allied lightning 
that strikes on the castellated clifis in the distance. One of 
Guide's pictures also adorns the place. It is an " Ecce 
Homo," or a Christ crowned with thorns — one of that artist's 
favourite subjects. The mild resignation of the picture 
triumphs over mortal agony. The colouring is of that lucid 
softness that gives a charm to the principal works of this 
master. One other picture also we must allude to — one of 
Backhuysen's. It is the '' Return of small Craft into Harbour 
during a brisk Gale." Figures on the jetty are observing the 
entrance of a vessel. The water is broken with his usual 
skill, and ton6s well with the lowering sky. But, after all, 
the pictures we like best in the collection, are some of the 
modems. We believe as much in the present as the past. Old 
art, like old wine, is not necessarily good. There are excep- 
tions, occasionally, in favour of what is new ; and Edinburgh 
can boast of some of the exceptions. Among them are some 
of Etty's pictures. If we go into our own Yemen Gallery, 
we almost forget that Etty painted anything but y^m'tf pic- 
tures. We forget that he started an historical painter — a 
calling he forsook when the British public fell in love with 
his women — nude, large- eyed, and black-haired. But of his 
historical power Edinburgh has some' splendid specimens, 
superior to the "Joan of Arc," another of his pictures in 
the historical stylo, exhibited in the Dublin Exhibition. 
There are five of his pictures in Edinburgh, We give them 
in the order of their merits. The first is " Conibert— Woman 
interceding for the Vanquished," then " Benaiah slaying the 
two lion-like men of Nob," and » series of three pictures 
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representing the story of Judith and Holofernes— the last 
especially is a gorgeous and striking picture. Judith, and 
Holofomes, and the maid are very fine. In one picture we 
have the maid listening at the entrance to the tent, 
while Judith within is doing the bloody deed ; then we 
hare in another the terrified appearance of the maid as 
Judith issues from the tent with the head of Holofomes 
in lier hands. Etty in this series of paintings has succeeded in 
telling the entire story with wonderful accuracy, and fidelity, 
and power. It will be long before we gaze upon three such 
magnificent pictures again. Turning away from their terror 
and splendour, there are two pictures of a different de- 
scription which you will do well to look at before you leave the 
rooms. The one is a delicious picture of Paton's, *'The 
Reconciliation of Oberon and Titania.'* Mr. Phelps may tell 
us we cannot put the creatures of fairy mythology upon the 



up with life and beauty was soon seized by a stronger. 
Another fine modem picture, also, is '^ Christ teaching 
Humility," by Robert Scott Lander. This, with Paton'g 
picture, was purchased by the Society of Arts in Scotland, and 
was presented by them to the collection. This society was the 
first of the Art Unions established in Scotland, ana has an 
income, we believe, of about £4,000 a-year. 

One advantage you will have in the Edinburgh gallery is, 
that you will have plenty of time and room for the study of 
the pictures. You will not be jostled or inconvenienced by 
your company. A thing that will strike you with amaze- 
ment is, that in the modem Athens — ^the home of all that is 
elegant and refined — you should be requested not to spit. It 
is strange that in such a place such a notice is necessary. We 
mention the fact with profound respect. It is said the arts 
refine the Boanners ; let us hope such will be their effect in 
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stage — our machinery and art are too gross and sensual for 
that, is at once apparent, whenever managers try to act the 
** Midsummer- Night's Dream ;" but it is different with the 
plastic arts. What the one cannot, the other can. You can 
paint them, and Mr. Paton has done so in one of the most 
delicate and delicious pictures we have ever seen. Every inch 
of it is alive with fairies — dancing under mushrooms —drinking 
from acorn cups— sleeping in flowers. Fairies with light- 
blue eyes and ruby lips gleam on you from every comer. The 
canvas is crowded with incidents. It is a picture you might 
gaze on for hours. The other picture to which we refer, is a 
noble fragment of the genius of Scotland's great painter. Sir 
David Wilkie, being an unfinished picture of ** John Knox 
administering the Sacrament at Calder House." It is an out- 
line, nothing more. The hand that was to have filled it 



Edinburgh, and that in a few years the obnoxious notice msy 
be taken down. 

Spend then a happy hour in the Edinburgh gallery. If you 
be no artist, your contact with art will lure you out of yourself 
into a nobler and larger sphere — and if you be an artist, your 
soul will bum purer, and your aim will be higher than before. 
In the words of Barry Comwall :— 

*' There is Raffaelle still before thee, Titian, Michael, Rem- 
brandt all, 

Now for a vigorous effort ; trust thy sinews and thou shalt not 
faU. 

In thy land is Hogarth's glory ; side by side with Reynolds' 
fame, 

Much to spur thee, naught to daunt thee ; dabe, and thou 
shalt do the same." 
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CHARLES FREDERICK LES8IN0. 

Chables F&bdbriok Lbssino, no leM diitinguished as a land- 
scape than an historical painter, the grand-nephew of the 
celebrated TheophUns Ephraim Leasing, is, like that illustrious 
poet, one of the most gifted men of his age. He was bom on 
the 15th of February, 1808, at Wurtemberg, in Silesia. From 
his early youth he displayed a much stronger propensity 
towards the study of nature than the learning of the schools. 
Neyertheless, his father placed him at the Berlin academy 
when he was hardly fourteen years old. His intercourse with 
young painters, and a journey to Rugen, during which he had 
an opportunity of seeing the ocean and vast rocks, awakened 
in his mind an irresistible impulse towards painting ; but his 
father strongly opposed every entreaty for permission to 
indulge this propensity, and would not yield to the urgent 
remonstrances of young Lessing*s patrons, who discerned his 



Schadow to copy some landscapes by Heinhard. The copies 
were so excellent, that the professor at first took them for the 
originals — so fresh and lively did they appear — and he was 
quite indignant because he thought Leasing had attempted to 
impose upon him. But when he had ascertained the true 
state of the case, and perceived the great merit of the young 
artist, he took him at once into his studio, and acted as 
mediator between the father and son* Schadow, who pos- 
sessed the rare talent of quickly and accurately discerning 
ability in others, as well as penetrating with keen critical 
insight into their peculiarities, deserves honour for having 
. advanced Leasing to his high position and contributed to his 
versatility of talent. For scarcely had Lessing acquired a 
certain skill in the drawing of figures, when a vast number of 
compositions proceeded from his creative imagination; but 
Schadow succeeded, by strong representations, in convincing 
him that in tins path he would accomplish nothing really solid 
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remarkable talent. After a long conflict between his filial 
duty and his inclination, he abandoned the instruction of the 
academy without his father's knowledge, and declared with 
firmness that he had already become a painter, and would not 
be kept back by anybody from following the calling to which 
he felt he was destined bj^nature. He now applied himself 
to his art with the utmost diligence, and his progress com- 
pletely amazed his instructors. Professors Kollman and 
Dahling. His first pictures, ** A Church-yard with Tomb- 
stones," and ** A Church in Ruins," painted in 1825 and 1826, 
immediately excited general attention. But though even his 
father now became convinced of his superior talent, and a 
complete reconciliation between the two took place, an earnest, 
melancholy tone lingered in his mind after this period, and is 
BtiU often perceptible in his works. 
In the year, 1826, Lessing was ordered by Professor 



and worthy of fame. Lessing now closely applied himself to 
his ** SilberchlosB," his first great work in the Wagner collec- 
tion at Berlin. When the hall at Bonn and the court of 
justice at Coblenz were adorned with frescoes, Count Srce had 
scenes from the life of the emperor Barbarossa painted for his 
saloon, and Schadow instructed Lessing to prepare a cartoon 
for a panel. This last was <*The Battle of Iconium," the 
grandest and most vivid of all these productions. At this 
time, the poems of TThland were the principal study of the 
Dfisseldorf artists, and they suggested to Lessing two of his 
finest works — •• The Castle on the Sea-coast, by Moonlight," 
and ** The Royal Pair in Sorrow.'* German art had never 
before displayed so grand and profoimd an earnestness, or 
produced an oil-painting so finished in every part. At the 
exhibition in 1830, it was without rival; everything else 
appeared to a disadvantage by its side. This invaluable gem 
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of art is no longer in Germany, but at Petersburgh. A very 
successful lithograph from it, by Jentsen, was spoilt ; but 
there is still an excellent copper engraving by the master- 
hand of Lilderitz. 

About tlie year 1829, the well-known poet Von Uechtritz 
began to exert an influence over Lcssing. When Professor 
Schadow, in 1830, went to Italy, with other artists, he entrusted 
Lessing with most of his duties, and from this time his works 
exercised a most decided sway over the tone and character of 
landscape painting. In the year 1830 also, his '^ Leonora" was 
completed. The two following years successively witnessed 
the commencement of his ^^ Hussites Preaching," and his 
*' Council at Costnitz." The former of these pictures, which 
was completed in 1836, and is in the possession of the King of 
Prussia, has met with the greatest success in most of the 
principal towns of Germany, as well as in Paris, and it pro- 
cured for the painter the cross of the Legion of Honour from 
the King of the French. By this work he gave that pro- 
testant direction to art, which is still his great character- 
istic. The same tendency is prominent in his ^^EMKlin," 
where the wounded man spurns the consolation of the monks, 
and refuses to allow the repACsentativos of the coiirt of 
Rome to interfere with his communion with God. It is 
well known that Schadow, on observing this strong pro- 
testant tone, found great fault with the design, and did his 
utmost to dissuade Lessing from completing the picture. But 
art, and Lessing's inward impulse, triumphed ; and the noble 
chef'd'asuvre, which was paioted in 1841 and 1842, is now the 
principal attraction in the gallery at Frankfort. No previous 
or subsequent painting attracts such imiversal attention, and 
justly excites such warm admiration. The number of 
Lessing's noble productions is too great to admit of a detailed 
description within our limits. Those we have mentioned are 
among the chief. 

Lessing's figure and appearance are of a grand and noble 
character, his features are distinctly marked, and their ex- 
pression is full of meaning and interest. With art he also 
successfully cultivates hunting sports. His usual dress is a 
green over-coat and a green cap, which give him the appear- 
ance of a forester. He is a most affectionate and attentive 
husband and father. It is rather difficult to get acquainted 
with him, but he is a faithful and constant friend to those 
with whom he is on intimate terms. The slightest deviation 
from ^ truth gives him great pain. He is a noble, genuine 
German in the fullest sense of the term, and demands fidelity 
and truth in life as well as in art. Every year he goes on a 
j oumcy for improvement in his profession, that he may con- 
stantly repair to nature as the source of his inspiration. In 
the pursuit of his studies he is unwearied and discriminating. 
He does not consider study from nature really useful unless 
the Bt'\dent copies striking objects with the utmost fidelity 
and fulness of detail that art and skill vidll allow. He willingly 
communicates, the benefit of his advice and assistance to all 
young artists. To many he answers the purpose of an ideal 
model, and Diisseldorf owes much to him both in his personal 
and artistic character. 

Germany is vtrith good reason proud of the grand creations 
of this genial and real German artbt ; for every new historical 
work is a fresh triumph of art He has studied the develop- 
ment of the reformed religion from his youth up with great 
interest, has grasped the subject with considerable power of 
mind, pursued it with a deep sensibility to its stirring incidents, 
and drawn from it the materials for some of his finest efforts. 
The composition of his ** Hussites Preaching," and his "Luther 
Burning the Papal Bull," displays a strength of belief and a 
peculiarly religious tone, which prove him to be not merely 
an artist, but a man of deep religious convictions— a Christian 
hero of the grand order. Each of his superior works has for 
its groundwork, not only a great historical event, but a profound 
idea, which serves as a central point for the whole. His 
''Hussites Preaching" admirably depicts the tendency of the 
time in question. His Huss, who appears before the pile on 
which he is about to be burnt, who is condenmed to the flames 
as a heretic, and whose ashes are to be scattered to the four 



winds, that no trace of him may remain— this Huss, Lessiog 
has pictured kneeling before the pile, and by the warmth and 
earnestness of his devotion irresistibly compelling even his 
enemies to pray with him. 

Similarly Luther stands forth, in his large painting, as a 
mighty hero, with his head raised to heaven, attracting 
towards himself the animated gaze of the bystanders, and 
looking just as we may easily imagine he did look when he 
uttered those well-known words at the Diet of Worms— 
" Here I take my stand, I cannot alter, God help me. Amen !" 
Close behind Luther appears the church in all its glory, for 
Luther struggled not against the church, but against what he 
considered the corruptions of the church. No artist has erer 
yet succeeded in portraying the impetuous 'reformer with so 
much power. All the interest is concentrated upon that part 
of the picture where his figure appears ; and the mind of the 
spectator is absorbed in the contemplation of the impressive 
scene before him, and the mighty results which have flowed, 
and may yet be expected to flow, from this significant event. 
On the right of the picture are youthful students engaged in 
stirring the fire; on the left Melancthon, Duke George, 
Carlstadt, and other eminent Protestants. In ^e first sketch, | 
which Lessing made in 1848, Luther stood as in the finished j 
picture ; but in the group on the left were several distinguished 
nobles in military attire, and on the right students and people. 

In the large Indian ink cartoon-drawing, which was executed 
in January, 1852, Luther has his head turned towards the fire, 
preparing to throw the bull into the flames. While the attitude 
is admirably appropriate to Luther's fiery temperament and 
impetuous mode of action ; the expression of the face indicates i 
a firm, warm confidence in God, and a lofty animation of 
soul. On the right of Luther stands a young, richly dressed 
student ; on the left, in the foregroimd, we see Duke George, 
wearing an expression of evident dissatisfaction with the pro- 
ceeding. The .figures are about two-thirds the size of life. 
The picture has, it is true, neither academic style, nor regular * 
arrangement according to artificial rul^s, but is so pure, so 
smooth, so true to life without any exaggeration, that not only is 
the beholder struck with the truthfulness and living force of 
each figure, but the whole composition exhibits a perfect 
harmony and unity which cannot be too much admired. 

Even before the completion of this great work of art, j 
London, New- York, Brussels, and Botterdam were com- | 
petitors for it. It is now the property of Herr Notteboom, 
of Rotterdam, and will form one of the chief attractions in the 
exhibition of German (particularly Diisseldorf) paintings, which 
is about to take place in London, next July. The Germans, 
not unnaturally, feel great regret at the loss of a painting which 
excited so animated a competition all over the world, so to 
speak, even before it was finished. All that they have left 
is the cartoon drawing of the sketch, which belongs to Pr> 
Lucanus, of Halberstadt, and is open to the public. The right 
of engraving it has been conferred by Lessing upon Jansen, 
of Diisseldorf, the copper-plate engraver, who has already 
acquired great fame by his engraving of '* the Rescue firom 
Shipwreck," by Jordan, and who expects to complete his task 
within two years. 



C. A. FRAIKIN, THE BELGIAN SCULPTOR. 
Among the sculptors of the present time who are fiourishing 
in the fuU vigour of their artistic power, Fraikin deserves to 
be mentioned with honour as a genuine artist of the highest 
order. He belongs to that clas^ of men who are worthy to 
aitract the attention not only of their own countrymen but of 
all who take an interest in art and artists. • 

C. A. Fraikin was bom at Herenthals in the year 1818. 
His father was a public notary in that town. Even as a boy 
he gave evidence of a strong and even irresistible inclination 
towards art. Drawing was his fondest, his constant delight. 
His father was too wise a man to offer any opposition to this 
evident indication of natural genius. Hardly had his son 
received an elementary school education, when he was sent to 
Brusselsi at the age of thirteen, to pursue the course of study 
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in tluit academy with a yiew to perfect himBelf ai an artist. 
The young aspirant fondly hoped he had now attained the 
object of his desire ; but his dreams of artistic greatness were 
destined to be soon disturbed. Only a month after the com* 
rnencement of his career at Brussels, he was called to fulfil 
the melancholy duty of accompanying the remains of his 
honoured father to the graye. With him all Fraikin*s plans 
were buried, for his practical guardians would hear nothing of 
his talent, his irresistible propensity, his brilliant expecta- 
tions of artistic ct'lebrity, and the bitterness of his disappoint- 
ment if he were prevented from continuing his course. The 
lad was peremptorily ordered to decide upon a calling which 
would ensure him worldly prosperity and a respectable posi- 
tion in society. 

Finikin wafl obliged to abandon his pursuit of art and pre- 
pare for the study of medicine. Such was the fixed resolve 
of his guardians, and he could not but comply. The time for 
preparation passed by, but with his Virgil, his Homer, and 
historical compendiums, pencUs and chalk were frequently 
in his hand. So also during his professional studies at the 
university, which extended over four years, he was busily 
engaged in increasing his artistic skill. The hours which 
could be withdrawn from the study of .^sculapius were 
devoted to art. In these stolen moments he completed a vast 
number of drawings from copper-plate engravings, and drew 
portraits of all his fellow-students with whom he was on 
friendly terms. At length the young disciple of .^culapius 
had completed his curriculum ; he passed his final examination 
with success ; and went and settled down in a small town near 
Brussels to obtain his livelihood as a medical practitioner. As 
may be easily imagined, he had many leisure hourp, all which, 
according to hia custom and inclination, he sedulmisly devoted 
to art. He drew various heads and figures in chalk; but of 
models in day the young doctor had as yet no idea. At length 
it came into his head to make a full-size bust of himself. He 
' procured sotne plaster of Paris, moulded a block, and set to 
work to cut the bust out of the plaster of Paris, for as yet he 
was completely ignosant of the ordinary procedure of sculptors. 
In spite, however, of all difficulties, the perseverance of the 
young artist brought the work to a state of completeness. 
The bust was finished, and, what was more, bore a strong 
resemblance to him. 

Fraikin not unnaturally looked upon this as a great triumph. 
He lent the bust to his brother, who was residing in Brussels. 
HLs brother lost no time in showing the work to some of his 
acquaintance. All were more than surprised ; they were at a 
loss to conceive how such a bust could have been made by a 
young man who had never handled the sculptor's modelling 
tools, nor made sculpture his special study. They supposed 
that it would require at least five years to complete such a 
buBt as the young medical practitioner had cut out of plaster 
of Paris, vrith no other instruments than his scalpel, knife, and 
file. Scarcely had Praikin been made acquainted vrith the 
unexpected success of his first attempt at sculpture, and the 
warm encomiums that were lavished upon it, when he resolved 
to abandon the medical profession, and devote himself entirely 
to art, which he felt deeply convinced was the calling for 
which he was by nature intended. He bade farewell to 
medicine, and at once repaired to Brussels, where he com- 
menced a regular course of study under a sculptor. In three 
months he had learnt the art of modelling, was entrusted with 
important works, and attended constantly at the Brussels 
u^emy. He rapidly passed through, or for the most part 
leaped over, all the different classes, and after five months* 
most diligent application, obtained the first prize in composi- 
tion and modelling firom nature. 

Tlus took place in the year 1842. The young artist imroe- 
^tely went to work, and modelled '^ Venus and the Doves." 
The charming statue attracted great attention, and made so 
favourable an impression, that he forthwith resolved to go and 
take up his residence at Brussels. By his earliest consider- 
sble prodnctions, which were finished one after the other in 
rapid succession, he soon acquired a European celebrity. His 
reputation was at once established ; for all recognised in his 



works a highly gifted artist, who was in the fullest possession 
of the antique gracefulness of line and form. His fine talent 
met with support and encouragement, while he was plentifully 
supplied with commissions to execute, some of them of con- 
siderable importance, both from the government and the town 
of Brussels ; for which latter he, with others, ornamented the 
noble portal of the town hall with eleven statues of great 
artistic merit. 

In a contest of plastic art appointed by the Belgian govern- 
ment^, Fraikin came off victorious over many very able com- 
petitors, by his well-known and greatly-admired sculpture of 
** Love," which he worked in marble for the public museum 
by order of government. This work, in delicacy of outline and 
gracefulness of posture, is one of the most.bcautiful that have 
been produced in any country during the last ten years. 

The artist was now able to gratify a wish he had long 
cherished of visiting Italy. In the year 184G he repaired 
thither, and remained there a yrar, studyins; and labouring 
with the greatest perseverance and assiduity. He returned 
home enriched with new views of art, having a better know- 
ledge of his capabilities, and more skilful, if possible, in the 
practical part of his art. Scarcely had he arrived, when he 
was elected a member of the Koyal Academy of Sciences and 
the Fine Arts. Similar expressiors of admiration for his rare 
talents and his exquisitely graceful productions were lavished 
upon him from all sides. In the year 1848 he completed his 
celebrated "Psyche," as a companion to his "Love," and was 
made a knight of the Order of Leopold. 

His talent met with equally deserved recognition in foreign 
countries. The petty envy of rivals may have been excited by 
his appointment to prepare a statue for the Ostend civic 
authorities in memory of the Queen of Belgium, shortly after 
her lamented decease. But the result has proved the wisdom 
of those who selected him for that purpose. With cheerful 
courage and a genuine artistic inspiration, Fraikin set to work, 
and what he has achieved affords striking proof that he per- 
fectly understood the task he had undertaken, and knew how 
to give perfect development to the beautiful conceptions which 
he had forn^ied in his mind. The artist had the high satis- 
faction of learning that the committee appointed to examine 
his work pronounced it completely successful. Indeed, how 
could it be otherwise ? It strikes every beholder at once as 
the production of an artist animated by a spirit of genuine 
devotion, and impressed with a deep sense of the dignity and 
importance of his art. 

The queen, whose figure is an admirable portrait, strongly 
resembling the original, is on the eve of dissolution, and, in 
anticipation of future glory, is rising from her couch to grasp 
with her right hand the heavenly crown which an angel is 
bringing her from on high, with the golden palm of victory in 
the left hand, and overshadowing her with his outspread 
wings. The earthly crown has fallen off the queen's brow, 
who is striving with her right hand after the crown of immor- 
tality, which the heavenly messenger has brought. Her left 
hand, sinking down by her side, throws back the royal mantle 
which partly covers the couch, and out of it fall flowers and 
fruits, emblems of the deeds of her beneficent gentleness and 
philanthropy. 

At the feet of the queen sits an earnest female figure, the 
hands folded in an attitude of devotion, looking up at the 
dying queen with an expression of intense grief. It is an 
allegorical representation of the city of Ostend, which is 
seated on the stem of an ancient vessel bearing the arms of 
the city. The head of the figure is adorned with a species 
of helmet in the shape of the national cap of the Ostend 
women, and surrounded vrith reeds. The mantle, which falls 
in richest folds, half covers the breastplate. 

The whole group breathes an artistic harmony of the loftiest 
character. It bespeaks the simplest, and yet the noblest 
majesty; the several figures are particularly successful in 
elegance of outline, natural ease of attitude, and the subordi- 
nation of the purely sensual, without, however, at all trench- 
ing upon the beauty of the sculpture. 

The head of the queen is no less remarkable for its won* 
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derfui ildelvty than ita beauty as a work of art ; the posture i» 
mo6t pleasing &nd lifc-like; the attitude of the arms La at 
once plerming and true to uaturf^ and the -whole drapery light 
and grace fill* A mUd and tender expression clothes the brow 
of the angel ; the figure of whom is no less ^elegant in form 



out all it ft parts, finely conceived and iWilfidly executed d<ywn 
to the minutest details. It ii a real mtfiterpiece of ficulplure» 
which conveys the idea of the artiBt in the tnoat expressive 
manner to all who are auaceptible of artiatic impreftsiont. 
Both as a successful realisation of the sculptor** conception 
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than natural in^attitude and{ drapery. The almost masculine 
enrncstnefta in tne head of the female figure which repieaents 
Ostend, forma a moBi striking and efTeetiTC contraat to the 
oihir fijfure^» and gives wonderful life to the whole group. 
In this figure a calm eamettness of pious resignation is most 
powerfiilly expresaed* 

The whole wo^ la executed in a matterly manner thraugh- 



and in itself an exquisite piece of workmaxuihip, it ji a noble 
monument^ well worthy of the object to which it i« ^yt^i^^ 
For centuries it will remain a fit emblem of the Tenerati«)n af 
the Belgians for tlie departed queen « an honour to the itftrs 
which cherishei her memory, iind no lets honoiaikble to iha 
established reputation of the aitiat whose creatiTe geniua tad 
skilful hjmd gaye it existence. 
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SIR PETER PAUL RUBENS 




Thb number, the magnificence, and the vigour of the works 
»f Peter Paul Rubcna, tell na more of hi» life than any bio- 




grapbiea erer can ; yet, to write a complete history of that 
happy and brilliant life, which waa one continual flow of 
prosperity, that neyer saw its course once troubled by the 
Vol. L 



cidamities of the civil war which desolated the great painter's 
c<)untry, it will be necessary to »peak of the enlightenfd 
scholar, the' skilful diplomatist, and the accomplished man of 
the world, as well as of the consummate artist. 

Generally speaking, the life of a painter furnishes but very 
few materials for the pen of the biographer, and the anecdotes 
of the foibles and eccentricities that may be gleaned from 
inquiring into the domestic habits of most artiitte, are often 
too unimportant to interest the reader. It is, however, quite 
different with Rubens, whose life abounded in prominent 
events, and who, at one time, was seen exercising his art as a 
painter, and at another engaged in the cabinet, or on some 
important diplomatic mission; now admired and praised for 
the excellent productiontfof his pencil, and now honoured and 
dignified by sovereigns and potentates for his conduet as a 
statesman. 

According to one account, Rubens was a native of Antwerp, 
but others say that he was bom at Cologne. At the latter 
place, the traveller's attention is drawn to two German 
inscriptions on stone tablets, inserted in the front wall of a 
plain-looking houae in the Stemen Gasse. The first of these 
inscriptions says that Peter Paul Rubens was bom in this 
house ; and the second, that Marie de Mifdicis, Queen of 
Prance, came to end her days there, in the very chamber 
which had witnessed the painter's birth. * Mockery of human 
greatness ! The widow of Henri lY. ; the daughter and 

* It was M. Wallraff who had these two inscriptions put up in 
1822. In the first are the words, ** Our Peter Paul Rubens, the 
Apelles of Germany, etc.,** which aroused the national jealousy of 
Belgium to the highest point.— (See for this an article on these 
inscriptions in the Ghent ** Messager des Sciences et des Arts ;'* 
bks. 9 and 10 of the old series, 1823). 

Q 
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mother of a king ; the woman whom the painter delighted to 
represent, surrounded by the emblems of imperishable great- 
ness, was destined to fall, one day, from the height of her 
grandeur and to die in elile, the sorrow attendant on which 
was still more embittered by poverty. At present, the house 
in the Stemen Oasse shelters the family and the bales of a 
merchant ; and vulgar reality now sits behind a counter, in the 
place of the poetry of recollection. 

The birth-place of Rubens long gave rise to much animated 
controversy. In order to prove that he was born at Antwerp, 
great stress has been laid on a passage in the life of Philip 
Rubens, brother to the painter, and celebrated as a learned' 
antiquarian. We read in this biography, written by Jean 
Brandt, that the town* council of Antwerp sent to Rome for 
Philip Rubenfi, in order to confer on him the post of secretary ; 
but that this office could only be filled by a person enjoying 
the freedom of the city, which was granted to natives of Bra- 
bant alone. It was, however, urged that an exception might 
be made in favour of so learned a man as Philip Rubens, 
though he was not bom at Antwerp, which was the birth- 
place of all his brothers, of his sisters, of his father and mother, 
and ancestors ; uhi fratret (and consequently Peter Paul Ru- 
bens) sororeSy tUerque parens^ aliique retro mojores hunc aerem 
primum hausere,* 

" There has been much discussion," says M. Emile Gachet, 
of the Royal Commission of History of Belgium, ** about the 
mutual claims of Antwerp and Cologne, with respect to their 
being the birth-place of Rubens. It has b:ren urged in favour 
of Antwerp, that if the church registers contain no record of 
his baptism, it is owing to the religious troubles in the midst 
of which he was bom. It has also been asserted, that the 
most convincing proof that Antwerp was the birth-place of 
Rubens is, that, otherwise, he would not have been able to 
enjoy the freedom of that city, nor to belong, in consequence, 
to the corporation of painters. All these reasons yield, in our 
eyes, to the following facts : in the first place, the absence of 
any record on the church registers of Antwerp and of Cologne is 
explained, not only by the troubles which agitated the country, 
but also by the religion to which John Rubens, the father of 
the painter, belonged, and for which he expatriated himself 

<* Secondly, with respect to the freedom of the city, — which 
we consider the more specious argument, — it must certainly 
be allowed that it would be possible to find exceptions to the 
general rule, and that Rubens, on his return Horn Italy, 
merited more than any one else to have this rule infringed in 
his favour ; and those who have read attentively the registers 
of the corporation of St. Luke, are well aware of this fact. 
Again, and this seems to decide the question, since it is true 
that John Rubens quitted Antwerp in 1568, and settled at 
Cologne, where he had, in 1674, a son named Philip, who was 
the elder brother of the painter (for this is an incontestable 
fact, which Jean Brandt has himself stated, in his biography 
of Philip Rubens, written and published in 1615), who wiU 
believe that Maria Pypelincx returned to Antwerp in 1577, for 
the express purpose of giving birth to Peter Paul Rubens, 
when it is stated that she only returned to that city, after the 
death of her husband, John Rubens, in 1587, and after it was 
restored to tranquilUty ? In a word, what plain-dealing man 
will not be satisfied with the contemporary testimony of 
Rubens' nephew himself, the author of the biography of the 
great artist, attributed for so long a time to Gevartius, but 
proved at last, by the Baron de Reiffemberg, to have been 
written by Philip Rubens ? 

*' Peter Paul Rubens wrote as follows to George Geldorp, 
the painter, who had been commissioned to ask him for an 
altar-piece for St. Peter's church at Cologne : — * If I were to 
choose a subject to my taste, relating to St. Peter, I should 
take his crucifixion with his head downwards. It seems to 
me that I could accomplish something extraordinaiy out of 
this. But I will leave the choice of a subject to him who 

« '* Nonveaux M^moires " of the Academy of Brugsels, vol. vi. ; 
"G^a^alogie de la Famille de Rubens," by the Baron de 
Reiflemberg. 



defrays the expenses, and defer it to the time when we know 
what is to be the size of the picture. I have a great predilec- 
tion for the city of Cologne, where I was brought up till the 
age of ten ; and, for many years past, I have often felt a wish 
to see it again.' This letter," adds M. Emile Gachet, '< clearly 
proves that Rubens did not present the picture of St. Petc^ to 
the church of Cologne, out of consideration for his having 
been baptised there, as has been pretended ; but it is also far 
from furnishing arguments to those who maintain that Rubens 
was not born at Cologne, and however the expressions used by 
the painter may be turned and twisted about, it is impossible 
to translate, Ick aldaer ben opgevoedt tot het thienste jaer myns 
levensj otherwise than by I wtu brought up at Cologne tiU the age 
of ten. If this way of speaking does not imply that Rubens 
was bom at Cologne, it, at least, renders his birth there very 
probable. Yet these are, at mo«t, but puerile discussioris.t 

In order to discover, in the life of the man, the secret of the 
works of the painter, the numerous critics and biographers of 
Rubens are divided in their opinion respecting his origin. 
Some say that he was a descendant of a noble family of Styria; 
that Bartholomew Rubens, his grandfather, accompanied 
Charles V. to the diet of Worms, and made a conspicuous 
figure among the first gentlemen of the emperor's court at 
Brussels. The sumptuous style which the painter has thrown 
into his works is, according to them, a sign of his noble origin, 
which, too, lA further indicated by his constant presence at 
the different courts of Europe. 

In speaking of Bartholomew Rubens, Smith says, in his 
*< Catalogue Raisonn^," that he *' joined the suite of the 
Emperor Charles Y., upon the occasion of his splendid coro- 
nation at Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1520 ; at the conclusion of which 
ceremony he accompanied the emperor to the diet at Worms, 
and subsequently took up his residence at Brussels." The 
court of Charles was then the most magnificent and brilliant 
in Europe ; and the young Bartholomew, having the advantage 
of a good education, and possessing all the fashionable accom- 
plishments of the time, attracted the admiration of such a 
court. He found no difficulty in forming an advantageous 
union with a lady of noble family, named Barbara Arens, sur- 
named Spirinck. The commerce and opulence of the city of 
Antwerp, at that period, brought together a confluence of 
merchants from all countries, consequently BU'.:h gaiety and 
amusements as were well calculated to excite a disposition in 
the young couple to remove to that city : to this they were 
further induced, by its being the residence of some of their 
relatives. Of this union, in the month of March, 1530, was 
bom John Rubens, the father of the artist. Gifted with a 
ready disposition to study, his acquirements in the knowledge 
of the sciences and polite literature were extensive ; at the 
age of twenty- four, he went to Italy, where, during a residence 
of 'six years, he perfected himself in the several universities 
for the profession of a civilian, and took the degree of doctor 
of civil and canon law at Rome. Soon after his return to his 
native city, he married a lady of distinguished family, named 
Maria Pypelincx, daughter of Henry Pypelincx and Clara 
Tolion, and established himself at Antwerp, in the profession 
of the law. His erudition and prudence shortly acquired him 
distinction, and, in May, 1562, he was elected a councillor of 
the senate. About this period, the Low Coimtries were 
agitated by the Iconoclasts, whose zeal for the destruction of 
images was attended by persecution, pillage, and every 
description of disorder, creating dissension and misery among 
all classes. These disasters continuing for some time, induced 
John Rubens to quit the official situation which he had held 
six years, and to remove with his family to Cologne, preferring 
peace and tranquillity to the prospect of wealth. 

Other writers assert that Rubens belonged to that semi- 
commercial, semi-plebeian race, which was characterised by 
its intelligence and its sensuality, its fondness for work, eager- 
ness in the pursuit of gain, and greediness of honours, but 
whose fertile and vivacious genius was always void of elegance, 
or of anything approaching the ideal. It was owing to this, 

t <' Lettres inedites de P. P. Rubens," Brussels, 1840. 
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say the latter writers, that the actmty of Rubena procured 
him such great riches, and enabled him to use such speed in 
the execution of his paintings, of which the number is so 
prodigious, and the dimensions so vast, that, if they were all 
joined together, they would suffice to decorate, so to say, the 
largest street of any large city. This, too, was the reason why 
Rabens was so fond of such red, fleshy forms, and such 
herculean muscles ; why he evinced an exaggerated lore for 
tction, that smothered the thought of the artist beneath the 
weight of the matter; and produced saints with the forms 
of athletes, and women and virgins with the lusty, rubicund 
beauty of those viragoes of the people who fatten on the 
Tipours of blood inhaled in the shambles. 

But of noble or mean birth,* the origin of the painter will 
not suffice to explain his works. Genius may, doubtless, yield 
sometimes to the influence which surrounds it ; but it is always 
strong enough to resist everything puerile. 

The artist has, properly speaking, neither country nor family, 
when his works make the round of the world ; for his soul is 
e%'erywhere in each of his pictures. There exists a more 
influenzal power, which must have ruled the painter as it rules 
the world, and that is the organisation and temperament 
which are peculiar to every one. 

There are two principles which are at constant warfare in 
man : his mind and his body. The strongest part of us sub- 
jagAtes the other, exaggerates its victory, and proclaims it in 
OUT works. Every religion has experienced that antagonism 
which Horace called the double man. Among the Pagans, 
matter predominated; and they consequently deified their 
physical enjoyments, Bacchus being identified with wine, and 
Venus with love. The Christians, on the contrary, by making 
the flesh sulMervient to the mind, showed their desire to glorify 
all austere wirtues and to substitute elevated thoughts, free 
from ipatter, for the brutish personifications of Paganism. 
Thought had superseded animalism, and art was rising to moral 
grandeur. But every power tends to run into excess ; and, in 
this case, nature, outraged by the too violent reaction of Chris- 
tianity, was soon compelled to uphold tlie rights of the flesh. 
This struggle is still going on ; and this is the cause of our 
difficulties writh respect to art, of which the real solution is 
some day to be made apparent by the reconciliation of all 
the faculties of man. 

It is a pretty general custom to divide the talents of man- 
kind into intelligence and temperament, into men of thought 
and men of action. This is true with respect to painters. 
We must, therefore, examine their peculiar organisation and 
character, in. order to discover the secret of their works, which, 
properly speaking, are nothing but true mirrors. 

Hubois i» Pagan by nature, temperament, and action. 

The Flemish school of painting had preserved an original 
grandeur thxt)ugh t H e whole of the fifteenth century. Charmed 

• Michel, Dc Piles, Van Grimberghe, and a crowd ofother bio- 
gnphers, assert that Kubens was of noble origin. Deschamps, 
Felibeia. Dargenrille, Houbraken, etc., say nothing of his 
Mc«tor». The Baron de Reiffeinberg read to the Academy of 
Brussels, in 1833, a genealogical memoir, of which the following is 
the title : ** Genealogie de la Famillo de Rubens, tiree des Manu- 
s<Tita et des Ouvragcs imprim<^s de Butkens Van dcr Leene, I>e 
Roy, Foppen?, de Vcsiano, Ilellin, etc." 

It is there said that Bartholomew Rubens, of noble birth, a 
natiTe of Styria, and who had settled in the Low Countries before 
the year 1528, married Barbara Arena, sumamed Spirinek, a natiro 
of Antwerp, by w^hom he had a son, named John Rubens, on the 
18th of March, 1630. John married Maria Pypelincx. Their 
KTenth child was Peter Paid Rubens, etc."—'* Nouveaux Memoires 
de VAcademie dc Bruxelles, vol. iii." 

M. Gachard expresses himself as follows, in his pamphlet 
entitled, " Farticularites et Documents inifdits sur Rubens, Brux- 
elles, 1812 :** "As Rubens was not noble, he could not be made 
Chamberlain, and as for the dignity of Councillor of State, it was 
reserved for the most eminent nobles of the country, such as the 
Prince of Orange, the Duke d*Arschot, the Count de Scire, etc." 
M. Gachard is right. We shall see, in the course of this biography, 
with what insolence the noble Duke d'Arschot treated the plebeian 
Rubens. 



with simple doctrines and the beauties of Gothic art, it buried 
itself in contemplation at the bottom of cathedrals, full of 
intoxicating visions and mysterious terror. Painters having 
discovered, through their faith, the secrets of Christian art— 
the enemy of worldliness — ^had in consequence evinced great 
dislike for profane subjects. Their pious images, with their 
chastely arranged drapery, presented a double character oi 
stiffaesB and tiaivet€, which faithfully expressed the Christian 
religion, con^iosed of severity and tenderness. The thin and 
transparent bodies of the apostles, the saints, the virgins, and 
the martyrs, seemed to be made of spiritual essence, while 
their soul shone like a sun in their features, surrounded by 
glories. But the troubles of the sixteenth century came to 
arouse art out of its mystic dreams ; and the Flemish painters 
soon became realists and travellers. If a fervent master of the 
Flemish school had formerly undertaken a pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land, its disciples henceforth preferred wandering 
through Italy, and plundering, like a swarm of bees, in every 
school. Abandoning themselves entirely to the inclination of 
their individual tastes, they imitated in turn Leonardo da 
Vinci, Titian, and Veronese. In his enthusiasm for Michael 
Angelo, Francis Floris exaggerated his forms, and, so to say, 
erected in painting the colossal figures which the great sculptor 
had carved in stone. Martin de Vos applied himself to the 
reproduction of the colouring of the Venetians, and Otto 
Venius strove to imitate the magic lights and ineffable softness 
of Correggio. 

Such was the situation of Flemish painting at the time when 
Rubens appeared in the history of art. 

In 1566, John Rubens, who was a councillor of the senate, 
lived peaceably at Antwerp with his wife, Maria Pypelincx^ 
whom he had married on his return from a long stay in Italy. 
At that time, Philip II., king of Spain, was opposing, in the 
Low Coimtries, with the most barbarous oppression^ the 
advances made by freedom of opinion, which the Belgian 
nobility, who, were secretly leagued with the nobility of 
France, Germany, and Holland, defended against the Holy 
Inquisition. A murderous revolution was fermenting in the 
very heart of Flanders ; the reformers, watched, followed from 
city to city, and tracked through the country and even into 
the very retreats afforded them by the woods, rose up in exas- 
perated bands ; fanatical orators excited their minds, and the 
orgies of revolt replied to the excesses of oppression. Reduced 
to exercise their condemned religion in the open air, in ravines 
and secluded places, the proscribed reformers gave vent to 
their feelings in the bosom of nature, that filled their wounded 
hearts with its wild inspirations. Their fiiry reached its 
highest pitch at the sight of the magnificent cathedrals where 
their implacable persecutors exercised a religion, the opulence 
of which' formed so strong a contrast with their own- misery. 
City artizans, mariners, and peasants, armed with scythes, 
hatchets and muskets, overran western Flanders, and carried 
devastation into the churches and convents ; the altars of the 
churches were destroyed, the statues mutilated, the pictures 
carried about at the end of pitch- forks, and the books burnt 
by order of preachers standing in the pulpits with a torch in 
their hands. St. Omer, Ypres, the Abbey of Wemelghem,t 
Menin, Commines, Warwick, and Lille, saw the work of de- 
struction pass by like a torrent of lava, which, increasing as it 
went along, arrived at last at Antwerp. The feast of the 
Assumption was being celebrated in the midst of an immense 
assemblage of people, when the cathedral was suddenly 
invaded, the statue of the Virgin dragged, with a cord round 
its neck, about the building, and then decapitated, while a 
beautifully sculptured Christ was broken into a thousand 
pieces. The ground was watered, and shoes were cleaned 
with the wine and oil intended for religious purposes, and 
the sepulchres were broken cpen, so that the bones they con- 
tained might be scattered abroad, to the exclamation of Long 
live the Gueux! which was the rallying cry of the infuriated 
crowd. The fine organ fell to pieces with a sigh ; the large 
tapers of the cathedral lighted up the scene with their mystic 

t Van der Wynckt, Histoire des Troubles des Pays-Bas. 
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flames ; the tocsin sounded ; Antwerp trembled in the dark, 
and the sun rose on the ruins of seyenty altars. Four days 
had sufficed for the spoliation of four hundred churches in 
Brabant and Flanders alone. 

On hearing of these events, Philip the Second's rage was 
ungovernable ; he sent into the revolted provinces the Duke 
of Alba, a man of the most implacable character, who carried 
extermination with him. At this juncture, the Belgian nobles, 
rising resolutely in arms, placed themselves at the head of the 
civil war ; blood flowed in torrents in the public places and 



On this occasion, the Prince de Chimay wrote to him aa 
foUows :— t 

" Monsieur Kaeben8,-^Le roi d'Espagne nous subjugue derechef 
par son barbare et tyrannique gouTernement dont ma m6moire est 
encore si fraische, j'aimerois miculs de ma part d'endurer touttes 
traverses du monde, pour nous d^fendre jusqu'k la demiere goutte 
de mon sang, etc. "J 

John Rubens, who had a numerous family, preferred retir- 
ing, however, to Cologne, which he did in 1568 ; and it was 




SUSANNAH AND THB ELDEUS. — FROM A PAInViNG BY RUBINP. 



on the battle-flcld ; and the heads of Counts Horn and 
Egmont, with those of a great number of nobles and citizens, 
fell beneath the axe of the executioner. There was no longer 
any safety in the Low Countries for those suspected of attach- 
ment to the liberties of the public. • John Rubens felt that 
he was in danger. He was suspected of entertaining secret 
sympathy for the Martinists or Lutherans, and of conspiring 
with William the Taciturn. 

• Van Hassclt, Hist, de Rubens. 



there, in the ninth year of his exile, that his seventh child 
was bom, on the 29th of June, 1577 ; and as this was the day 
on which the feast of St. Peter and St. Paul was solemnised, 

t Biblioth. Antwerp. 

t *' Monsieur Ruebens,— The King of Spain has again subju- 
gated us by his barbarous and tyrannical government, of which I 
have so vivid a recollection ; as for me, I would endure all sorts 
of hardships, in order to defend ourselves to the last drop of mj 
blood, etc." 
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the infant was baptised, in the name of both saints, at the 
church of 8t. Peter. 

A great painter had been born, who, by his astonishing 
fecundity, was destined, not only to repair the disasters with 
which revolutionary times had visited the arts in liis country, 



executed everything he undertook in after-life. His aptitude 
for learning was cultivated with great care by his father, 
whose whole attention had been directed to the education of 
his children; but in 1587, Rubens lost his anxious parent, 
and as Antwerp had now been enjoying tranquillity for two 




THE SONS OF liUBBNS. — iJLOU A FAINTING BY RUBINS. 



but alio to enrich the churches, the museums, and the gal- 
leries of all Europe, from Rome to Paris, from London to St. 
Petersburg, and from Madrid to Vienna. 

Peter Paul Rubens commenced his studies at the college of 
the Jesuits at Cologne, with the same facility with which he 



years, his widowed mother returned to her native city, where 
she displayed the greatest skill in the recovery of a part of her 
husband's property, which had been seized and confiscated, 
at one time by the royalista, and at another time by the 
Iconoclasts, under the pretence that his emigration, without a 
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regular permission, was sufficient to implicate him in the con- 
spiracies which then prevailed. It was, doubtless, from his 
mother that Rubens inherited that order, sagacity, and vigi- 
lance over his own interest, which, though they were the 
cause of his being so often accused of avarice and duplicity, 
made him so useful, in a political capacity, to the princes of 
the time, and above all to himself. On his approaching his 
sixteenth year, "he had made such progress in Latin, and 
other useful languages," says Smith, "that he was considered 
qualified to commence the study of the law» for which pro- 
fession he was intended. At this period, an opportunity 
occurred of introducing him to the. noble family of the 
Countess de Lalain, in quality of page, where he would have 
the advantage of observing the manners of polished society, 
and of obtaining that patronage which would tend to promote 
his future interests. His good sense and docility rendered a 
conformity to the rules of the establishment an easy task, and 
his quick apprehension enabled him to familiarise himself 
readily with the ceremonious style of the lofty Spanish nobi- 
lity who figured at that period. This situation, howe er, was 
not to his taste ; his predominant inclination for drawing, 
which had hitherto been indulged in only as an amusement, 
began to develop itself more decidedly ; he became disgusted 
with the servility of his situation, and resolved to quit it, and 
pursue the study of the arts and polite literature. This reso- 
lution he took an early opportunity of communicating to his 
indulgent mother, who expressed unwillingness that he should 
follow a profession wliich she considered unworthy of his 
birth, observing that he was yet too young to choose for him- 
self, and that his superior education entitled him to higher 
distinction than the pursuit of painting could procure. Not- 
withstanding this admonition, his natural attachment to the 
art, accompanied by a spirit of independence, induced him to 
reiterate his solicitations to liis mother, to open to her his 
thoughts and anxious wishes, and, in conclusion, emphatically 
to declare that the situi^tion of a page accorded so little with 
his tastes and feelings, that, however it might lead to honours 
and distinction, the summit of his ambition was^to be a great 
painter, and in the pursuit of this object he would enjoy a 
life of liberty dearer to his heart than all the charms which 
his present situation might promise. 

"This declaration made a suitable impression upon his 
parent, who was well acquainted with the predilection of her 
s^n for the fine arts ; and it was agreed, after consulting the 
rest of the family, that he should be permitted to pursue the 
bent of his inclination. Having decided upon this, their next 
object was to find a suitable instructor for him, when a painter 
(whose only recommendation probably was an acquaintance 
with the family) of the name of Tobias Verhaert was accepted ; 
but the penetrating scholar soon discovered his master's 
deficiencies, and quitted him to enter the school of Adam Van 
Noort," a painter of history, celebrated at Antwerp as a 
colourist. * 

Van Noort was naturally of a rough temper, which alienated 
him from the love of his disciples and friends ; Rubens studied 
under him for four years, f but being at last unable to 
bear his brutality any longer, he left this surly master to 
enter the school of Otto Yenius, painter to the Archduke 
Albert, governor of the Netherlands, and to his consort 
Isabella. Otto Yenius had received a learned education, 
which had been improved and rendered still more brilliant by 
his constantly residing at the different courts of Europe. 
Too erudite to be a man of originality and inspiration. Otto 
Yenius was but a feeble imitator of Correggio, and it may be 
safely asserted that Rubens learnt hardly anything from him, 
with the exception of polished manners, an excessive love for 
letters, and a false taste for allegory. Rubens had been 

• Ad pictune studium impulsus a matre impetravit ut Adamo 
Yan Noort pictori Antverpiensi instituendus traderetur. — Phil. 
Rub., Yita P. P. Rubenii; setf"Nouveaux M^moires de I'Aca- 
dcmie de Braxelles," vol. x. ; " M^moire de M. le Baron de 
ReifTembcrg.*' 

t Sub hoc magititro (Yan Noort) prima artis sua fundamenta per 
annofi quatuor posuit. — /Mf. 



working for nearly four years under his second master,^ when, 
feeling a desire to commence more extensive and bolder 
studies, he resolved to set out for Italy. He was also urged 
to this step by Otto Yenius himself, who had long since 
inflamed the young student's mind wit^ a desire to visit that 
classic land, by his glowing descriptions of the glories of the 
great Italian masters. The value and importance of the con- 
templated journey were therefore duly laid before the young 
artist's mother, and her permission eagerly solicited, which, 
after some deliberation, was granted. On this, Otto Yenius 
presented his pupil to the Archduke Albert and the IniknU 
Isabella, who were so delighted with the elegant manners of 
the young painter, that they gave him letters of recommenda- 
tion to several sovereigns. But, according to Bellori, Rubens 
possessed qualities which would have found him protectors 
wherever he went. " He was," says this writer, " Ull, well 
made, of a fine fiorid complexion and a strong constitution; 
both mild and proud too, noble in his manners and distin- 
guished in his dress ; and he generally wore a gold chain 
round his neck, etc." § 

Rubens quitted Antwerp for Italy on the 9th of May, 14 
the year 1660, taking the road to Itsdy through France. " It 
would not be difficult," says Smith, " to imagine what iru 
the subject of the thoughts of the young traveller during his 
long journey from Antwerp to Italy ; they were doubtless fixed 
' on the bright prospect before him ; he was hastening to th&t 
classic country whose riches \^ art all concurred in praising, 
and which his imagination dwelt upon with delight. Plan^ 
were Uid and resolutions formed for the regulation of his 
future conduct ; these all related to his beloved art,— the idol 
of his constant adoration." 

On arriving in Italy, it was Yenice, which artists, poeti, 
and travellers had, in their enthusiasm, pronounced to be the 
finest of all the cities of that country, that 4^st attracted his 
ardent curiosity. ' While he was there studying the master 
colourists, a gentleman of the court of the Duke of Mantua, 
and who resided in the same hotel as the painter, expressed a 
wish to see him at work in his studio. The sight of a few 
half-finished pictures, and the conversation of the artist, 
quite fascinated the gentleman in question, who, on hit return 
to Mantua a few days after, spoke bf the talent and character 
of Rubens to the duke in such high terms, that the latter 
determined to send for him and to engage him in his sd'vioe. 
Rubens therefore quitted Yenice for Mantua, where the duke 
possessed a gallery full of the works of Giulio Romano. 
According to some biographers, and especially M. Yan 
Hasselt, author of a conscientiously- written life of Rubens, 
but replete with national enthusiasm, the Flemish painter 
applied himself to imitating whatever fire the pictures of the 
duke contained, that is to say, those parts of them which 
spoke to his own feelings. 

But where is there any fire to be seen in the works of Olulio 
Romano, and does this quality, which Rubens is generally 
admitted to possess, exist even in him? What connexion, 
too, is there between imitation and fire ? The exclusive privi- 
lege of inspired natures, fire suffices of itself fur the creation 
of the originality and glory of the greatest masters. Tintoretto, 
Rembrandt, and the modern Delacroix, are men of fire. In 
the intoxication of thought, the storm of the passions, the 
tumultuous ardour of everything that breathes, and the mys- 
terious violence of all inorganic natures, fire torments alike 
man, animals, and the elements. It pours itself out of our 
hearts in love, hatred, and grief; starts from the bowels of 
the earth through the crater of the volcano, rushes along with 
the torrent, and traverses the heavens on the wings of the 
tempest. It was fire which made the hair of the sibyls stand 
up with holy horror, and which has, in all times, given 
audacity to the warrior, inspiration to the poet, exaltation to 

X Dcind^ sub Ottonis Ycuii pictorum Belgicorum illo tempore 
principis disciplina alios quatuor annos fer^ exegit— i^. 

i " Fji egli di statu ra grande, ben formato et di bel colore e 
temperamento ; era maestoso insieme ed humane, e uobile di 
maniere e d'habiti, solito portare coUana d'oro al coUo, etc.** 
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the belieyer, and heroism to the martyr. Giulio Komano 
ncTer knew what fire was. With all his imagination, he 
neyer succeeded in freeing himself from the influence of 
Raftelle, his master, whose tranquil genius sought after the 
idealism of order and the harmony of lines. Of a calculating 
character in everythingi cold in his disposition, and deprived, 
by his active life, of the henefits of retirement and contem- 
plation—the source of all exalted thoughts,— Rubens possessed 
no more fire than Giulio Romano did. Excessive love for 
mythology and paintings of unlimited dimensions, admiration 
for Michael Angelo, and above all, that false grandeur which 
characterises the works of all the masters belonging to the 
epochs of decay in the art^, form the only analogy that it is 
possible to find existing between Rubens and Giulio Romano. 
The fonner is more life-like than the latter. His village f^tes, 
his hunts, a few scripture subjects, and his *' Battle of the 
Amasons,'* possess, if not real fire, at least a material freedom 
and a boldness of execution whidh approach it. The first 
three pictures of Rubens were placed in the church of Mantua, 
snd three others, " Christ crowned wiih Thorns," ** The 
Cracifixion," and *<Sc. Helena discovering the real Cross," 
were painted at the request of the Archduke Albert, governor 
of the Netherlands, to ornament the church of Santa Croce di 
Oemsalemme, at Rome ; the prince having borne the title of 
cardinal of that church, previously to his marriage with the 
Infsnta of Spain. Following the generally forced concep- 
tions of Tintoretto, Rubens has placed no nails in the feet of 
the Saviour; but has sacrificed Christian tradition to the 
wish of showing the convulsions of physical death as ener- 
getically as possible.* 

While Rubens remained at Mantua, the duke's treatment 
of him was most flattering. From his first interview with that 
prince, the painter had produced on the former's mind a very 
fayourable impression, which was afterwards augmented by 
the learning displayed by Rubens in conversation. Endowed 
with great quickness of apprehension, having an extensive 
knowledge of foreign languages, and possessing a handsome 
penon and elegant manners, he quite gained the esteem of the 
duke, who often honoured him with his visits. On one 
occasion, as he was engaged in painting a picture of the 
history of •• Tumus and jEneas," and, in order to warm his 
imagination, repeating with energy the lines of Virgil, com- 
mencing — 

Ille etiam patriis agmon ciet, etc., 

the duke suddenly entered the room, and exclaimed: 
"Bravo! Rubens, the subject is excellent." 

Some time after, he was employed by the duke on a secret 
mission to the Court of Spain, and set out under the pretext 
ofoiTering a splendid carriage and seven superb horses to the 
king, Philip III., and some rich presents to the Duke of 
Lerma, his prime mmister.f 

Rubens' reception at the court of Madrid was highly flatter- 
ing. The king entered freely into conversation with him on 
the subject of his mission, questioned him on the motive of 
his journey to Italy, and took a survey of the state of affairs 
in the Netherlands; and Rubens spoke so' eloquently on 
each subject, that his Majesty, in his letters to the Duke of 
Mantua, expressed his satisfaction of the envoy in the highest 
terms. 

During his stay at Madrid, the king sat to him for his 
portrait, and so did several of the nobility. When he took 
leaTc of his Majesty, the latter gave him assurances of his 
high satisfaction, and sent hitn some costly presents by th6 
Duke of Lerma. 

• These three works afterwards found their way into England. 
The second, which was bought by Count dc Woronxo in 1821, was 
lost at sea. Van Hasselt, ** Histoire de la Vie ct des Ouvrogcs dc 
Rubens," in 8to. BruxcUes, 1849 j page 19. 

t Missus est in Hispaniam . . . ut regi catholico Philippo redam 
pulcherrimam ct septem generosissiraos equos offeret, etc. — 
(Philippe Rubens, Vit. P. P. Rub. in the ** Nouvcaux Mumnircs 
dc rAcadcmie de Brnxclles,") 



The ability Rubens had displayed in conducting the secret 
mission entrusted to his care, had prepared him an honourable 
reception from the duke, on hia return to Mantua. But, how- 
ever flattering the honours heaped upon him might be, they 
did not detach him from the principal object of his journey to 
Italy; and having now passed more than three years at 
Mantua, he felt desirous of visiting the other cities of that 
country, and particularly Rome. During his stay in the last 
named city, he painted several pictures for the Pope, the 
Cardinals Chigi, Rospiglioso, Colonna, the Princess of Scala- 
marre, and the fathers of the oratory. The influence pro- 
duced on him by the grand style of Michael Angelo was so 
immense, that he never after succeeded in freeing himself 
from it. From Rome he went to Florence, where his appear- 
ance was hailed with delight by many celebrated persons ; he 
also received a hearty welcome from the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, who honoured him with a long, audience, and 
finished by asking him for his own portrait, to be placed in 
the public pictuie gallery of the city, as it was customary to 
have the portrait of every distinguished painter, executed by 
his own hand, hung in that gallery. Duiing his residence in 
this city, he painted several excellent pictures for the grand 
duke, and was also much employed by a great many of the 
nobility. The magnificent Florentine gallery of paintings and 
antique statues excited in him the most enthusiaistic admira- 
tion, and frequently engaged his pencil ; but although his 
subsequent productions possess but very few of the beauties 
of the antique, his notions of form having been vitiated by 
early impressions, "yet there is," says Smith, "occasionally 
■ in his works sufficient to prove that he was not insensible to 
the grace and majesty of the Greek sculptures." The same 
success which had hitherto waited on him everywhere else 
attended him here ; and, on his departure from Bologna, the 
grand duke expressed his satisfaction to him in the highest 
terms, and presented him, among other valuable things, with 
his own portrait suspended to a gold chain. ^ 

Rubens did not stay long at Bologna,* for the correct outline 
and the solemn composition of the Carracci had nothing in 
common with his genius, which had a horror of simplicity. 

He nnm returned again to Rome, in ordex" to fulfil some 
previous engagements, and terminate some unfinished paint- 
ings. The Flemish school of painting seems to have been 
greatly admired there, either for its colouring or its novelty. 
By order of Pope Paul V., Rubens now executed a painting 
for the oratory of the church of Monte Cavallo, representing 
•• The Virgin and St. Anne adoring the infant Saviour." He 
also painted several pictures for the palaces of many cardinals 
and noblemen. 

Being desirous of visiting Milan, he left Rome for that, city 
in the beginning of 1607, where he executed many magnificent 
paintings. He copied the picture of *' The Last Supper," by 
Leonardo da Vinci, and painted for the Ambrosian library a 
picture of ♦•The. Virgin and the Infant Jesus," which his 
friend. Velvet Breughel, encircled with a garland of flowers. 
He then hastened to Qenoa> the opulence and activity of which 
reminded him of Antwerp, and urged him onward in his 
pursuit of gain. His reputation had preceded his arrival : 
senators, nobles, and merchants, all invited him to splendid 
banquets, and contended with one another for the possession 
of his pictures and ])ortraits, for which they offered enormous 
sums. The artist painted the churches and palaces of Genoa, 
which were afterwards engraved and published at Antwerp, 
. imder the title of ♦*Palazzi antichi e modemi di Genova 
raccolti e disegnati da Pietro Paulo Rubens." He also painted, 
for the Jesuits' church, two large pictures representing <<The 
Circumcision," and *' St. Ignatius healing the diseased." 

The immense number of portraits and historical pieces which 
he painted in this city, caused him to make a longer stay there 
than he had made in any other place, with the exception of 
Mantua. But while thus engaged, the melancholy intelligence 
arrived that his mother was dangerously ill. He immediately 
set off for Antwerp ; but arrived too late ever to see her again. 
A tomb in the church in which she was buried records that 
she died on the 1 4th of November, 1 608, at the age of seventy* 
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Rubens had passed eight years in Italy, under the constant 
protection of the Duke of Mantua, in roaming from city to 
city to visit every school, and to inspect every chef-d'ceuvre. 
Endowed with great activity, a capacious memory, and with 
such power of assimilation as was unknown perhaps before his 
time — an Italian in Italy, and a Spaniard in Spain— his flexi- 



never possible for him to prevent himseli from feeling the 
greatest aversion for those whose temperament was opposed to 
his own. After the death of his mother, Rubens, in order to 
give free vent to his grief, withdrew for four months into the 
Abbey of St. Michael, where she had been interred. He was 
then seized with profound melancholy, was harassed by a con* 




PEACE COMCLUDBO. — PROM A PAIHTINO BY RUBENS. 



bility of character never changed his Flemish nature, nor 
diminished in the least his native originality. Though he has 
often employed the greatest skill to give the appearance of 
creative genius to recollection and imitations, though he has 
sucked, so to say, the marrow of the greatest masters, while 
still remaining hiirself, it must also be owned that it Was 



tinual yearning to sec Italy again, and was preparing to return 
there, when the Archduke Albert — who was desirous of 
keeping near him the painter, and above all the diplomatiBt 
at a time when Spain was in so difficult a position with 
respect to Holland— attached him to his service by a good 
pension, or a gold chaiuy according to the expression of Philip 
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Kubens, his nephew and biographer.* In order to escape the 
bustling gaiety of the court of Brussels, Rubens reserved 
himself the right to reside in general at Antwerp, where he 
promised to keep himself in readiness to answer the first 
summons of his prince, and as the truce of 1609, signed at 
.^twerp and the Hague, gave him hope that his country, so 
long disturbed by war, was at last about to enjoy a few years 
of u&nquillity, he married the daughter of a rich senator of 



reached by a regal staircase, the artist placed all the rich 
objects of art he had accumulated in his travels ; pictures, 
antique statues, busts, bas-reliefs, medals, onyxes and agates, 
were all collected there; and, to the end of his days, the 
painter kept faithful correspondents in Italy, who were con- 
stantly midung fresh acquisitions for him. Buqucsnoy, the 
poet, his countryman and friend, was more particularly en- 
trusted with the care of making these selections. The fortune 




THB VISITATION. — PUOM A TAIKTINO ISY RUBENS. 



Antwerp, Isabella Brandt, a robust beauty, whose portrait has 
too often usurped in his works the place of elegance and 
pice. Rubens bought a large house in the place dc Meer, and 
had it entirely rebuilt in the Italian fashion ; between the 
court-yard and the garden was a rotunda with arched windows, 
lurmoonted by a lantern tower. In the museum, which was 

• Aurcis rinculis lig&runt. 



of the painter increased with his fame, and " there was no 
prince or amateur who was not ^etirous of possessing some- 
thing executed by him."t 

The construction of his house was the singular cause which 
gave birth to one of his chefs- (Tauvre, namely, "The Descent 
from the Cross," for the cathedral of Antwerp. About the 

t Sandrart. 
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year 1610, Rubens bought part of a piece of land which 
belonged to the brotherhood of Gunsmiths. In order to en- 
large his ground as much as possible, and at the least pos- 
sible cost, the painter encroached on the land of his neigh- 
bours. The consequence was that an action was about to be 
brought against him, when his friend, M. de Rockox, who had 
been burgomaster, and was then captain of the brotherhood, 
exhorted his feUow-members to a reconciliation, and it was 
agreed that the painter should execute a picture for the chapel 
they had in the cathedral. The subject chosen was one of the 
principal features in the life of St. Christopher, the patron- 
saint of the brotherhood. Adhering to the etymology of the 
word Christopher (from the Greek Xptcrrov ^tpnv), Rubens 
conceived the idea of his "Descent from the Cross," in which 
are assembled all the personages who hare carried Jesus in 
the course of his mortal life; on the interior of the doors 
which coTCT the painting are, the "Visitation of the Virgin 
to Elisabeth," and the " Presentation in the Temple ;" and 
on the exterior of the doors are, "St. Christopher and a 
Hermit" attempting, by the aid of a lantern, to pass the 
ford of a river.* 

• Extract from the registers of the brotherhood of the Gun- 
smiths of Antwerp, respecting the transaction with Rubens about 
the picture of " ITie Descent from the Cross,' placed oyer their 
altar in the cathedral : — 

On the 7th of September, 1611, the deed concerning the said 
picture was signed by Peter Paul Rubens, and the abore gentle- 
men, in presence of Nicholas Rockox, their captain and former 
burgemastcr. 

Spent in wine for the pupils, at the three visits 
paid to the panels, in the bouse of the aforesaid flo. kr. 

Rubens 9 10 

In 1612, the said picture was removed from 
the house of the aforesaid Rubens, into the 
chamber of the aforesaid brotherhood. 
Item : paid at different times for the removal of - 
the aforesaid panels ; for the carriage of the ma- 
terials for the scaffolding ; for the removal of 
things from the studio to the vestibule, etc., and 
from thence into the chapel, etc. ; and for the 
delivery of the materials, the wages of the work- 
men^ the appraisers, and contractors .. .. 176 141 
Item : on the 8th January, 1615, an agreement 
was made with Peter Paul Rubens and David 
Remeeus, gilder, concerning their works and 
labour in presence of the brotherhood, and were 

then expended 46 18 

Item : on the same day, paid as an instalment to 

the aforesaid Peter Paul Rubens .. 1000 

Item : paid to Darid Remeeus, for gilding the 
frames of the picture and nearly the whole of 

the two doors 110 

Item : paid, in the year 161 o, for 323 pots of beer, 
consumed by the workmen while constructing 

thcwall 40 2 

N.B. Of the above sum, the aforesaid Peter 
Paul Rubens la to pay the half, but no- 
thing more. 
Item : paid, in the year 1615, for a pair of gloves, 
presented to the wife of the aforesaid Peter Paul 
Rubens 8 10 

[Here foUow other expenses, which we do not mention, and 
which are in the agreement.] 
Item : on ihe 16th of December, 1022, President 
Jean de Lesse drew up a general account of his 
administration, and delivered to the chamber 
the full receipt of Peter Paul Rubens, pointer, 
by which the latter acknowledges baring re^ 
ceived the sum of 2,400 flo., in full payment for 
the picture placed over the altar, on the 16th of 
February, 1621. 
Collected and compiled from the registers of the brotherhood of 
the Gunsmiths of Antwerp, by the undersigned, secretary to the 
aforesaid brotherhood. 

F. B. Bkltbns— (Translated from the Flemish.) 
Antwerp, July 27th, 1771; 



The principal subject is composed of nine figures; two 
workmen, placed at the top of two ladders, are lowering the 
body of our Saviour, bj means of a shroud, which one of 
them is holding in his teeth and the other with his left hand. 
Firmly supported by the arms of the cross, they are leaning 
over, so that with their other hands they may steady the body, 
which John, with a foot on the ladder and his backl>ent in, 
clasps as tightly as possible. One of the feet of Christ rests 
on the fine shoulder of the Magdalene, and brashes her golden 
hair. Joseph of Arimathea and Nioodemus, placed opposite 
each other on the middle of the ladders, form, with the two 
workmen in the upper part of the picture, a square of robust 
but vulgar figures. The Virgin is standing at the foot of the 
cross, and is stretching her arms towards her son, while 
Salome, crouched down, is raising her dress. On the ground 
is seen a scroll, a copper vase containing some coagulated 
blood, the crown of thorns, and the nails used for the 
crucifixion. 

The populace, always delighted with the sight of an execu- 
tion, have just departed from Oolgotha at the close of day. The 
sky, which is dull and dark — vindicating the solemn grief o 
nature for the sacrifice on Mount Calvary — is traversed by a 
light which falls on the shoulders of one of the workmen, whose 
bold attitude reminds you of the composition of Daniele da Vol- 
terra. If this light were single and wider, **The Descent 
from the Cross," by Rubens, would have a certain amount of 
resemblance to the style of Rembrandt ; but the colour of the 
flesh of Christ, which is opposed to the brilliancy of the 
shroud, produces here a predominant colour to which the 
small UghtP, which pass over the head and shoulders of the 
Magdalene, and the faces of Mary, Salome, and Joseph, are, 
according to the Venetian manner, made subservient. For 
the most part, Rembrandt employed only one mass of light ; 
Rubens and the Venetians, on the contrary, used several lights 
skilfully graduated, and they were also accustomed to give 
their figures relative places in the composition, without entirely 
sacrificing any one of them.t But the greatest effects are 
always produced by painters who are not afraid of making 
sacrifices, and this Rembrandt has victoriously proved. By 
concentrating his thoughts and his entire soul on the one prin- 
cipal point of his picture, he draws the soul of the spectator 
towards it by the most irresistible fascination. Rubens, who, 
on the contrary, likes to sacrifice nothing, soon fatigues your 
attention, by calling it at the same time to all parts of his 
canvas, throughout which there exists an equal amount of 
interest. If his figures are executed in a superior manner, 
not one of them entrances us by the elevation of its character ; 
when, too, his pictures are inundated with light, we never 
know whence it comes, and we are inclined to believe that the 
painter was accustomed to work in the open air. In spite, 
therefore, of his admirable success in the movement of his 
groups, the splendour of his decorations, and the limpidnesa 
of his grounds, he is inferior in the study of types, and in the 
expression of the passions of the soul, which, flying from the 
noise and bustle of the world, loves to retire into the myste- 
rious shades of meditation. Rembrandt, who was naturally 

t ** When I was at Venice," says Reynolds, " the method I took 
to avail myself of their principles was this. When I observed an 
extraordinary effbct of light and shade in any picture, I took a leaf 
of my pocket-book, and darkened every part of it in the same 
gradation of light and shade as the picture, learing the white 
paper untouched to represent the light, and this without any 
attention to the subject, or the drawing of the figures. A few 
trials of this kind will be sufficient to give the method of their 
conduct in the management of their lights. After a few experi- 
ments, I found the paper blotted nearly alike ; their general prac- 
tice appeared to be, to allow not above a quarter of the picture for 
the light, including in this portion both the principal and the 
secondary lights ; another quarter to he as dark as possible ; and 
the remaining half kept in mezzotint or half-shade. 

*' Rubens appears to have admitted rather more light than a 
quarter, and Rembrandt much less— scarce on eighth; by this 
conduct, Rembrandt's light is extremely brilliant.*' — Notes on the 
AHqfPabiimg, 
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petuire, seems to have pAinted hU sublime ideas and halluci- 
nations from the bottom of a prison : his general lights, ren- 
dered so brilliant by his ambient shades, seem to be the road 
taken by the apparitions which visited him, and the trace left 
by the soarings of his soul ; while those unexpected lights 
which he has introduced into his pictures are the flashes ox 
his impassioned genius that was as concentrated as the focus 
of the lens of Archimedes. 

Though admirable in execution, and prodigious in colour, the 
** Descent from the Cross," by Rubens, has, howeyer, notiiing 
Christian about it. Look at that drooping head, those flabby, 
ponderous limbs, that representation of real death, and you 
will immediately say, that it is not Christ sleeping the sleep 
of three days, but a Hercules whose eyes ore closed by death 
for ever. Dissolution has already begun there : the coipse is 
about to be changed into the elements whence it sprang, and 
dust to be returned to dust ; from pagan death Uiere is no 
resurrection, and nothing beyond the tomb. Then, again, look 
at that lusty matron, clothed like those mourners whom the 
ancients hired to weep at their funerals, and intended for the 
Virgin, whose faith and resignation ought to stifle all her sobs. 
How much better did Lesueur comprehend the poetry of Chris- 
tianity ! In the same subject, he is as superior to Rubens for 
suavity of feeling as he is inferior to him for boldness, bril- 
liancy, and vigour. The force of Lesueur's production is 
doubtless weakened by the way in which the personages are 
dispersed ; but then how expressive is each head ! There, 
faith has overcome grief, aa Christ will triumph over death. 
Do you not already see too, in Lesueur's painting, the soul of 
the Saviour shining, like the flame of a sacred lamp, through 
his transparent body } The head, slightly inclined, appears as 
if it were asleep only. But it must be owned that Lesuexir 
would have never dared to place the colour of Christ's flesh 
by the side of k shroud of such dazzling whiteness as that of 
Rubens, who made it his delight to overcome all difficul- 
ties. Titian himself would not have attempted it, without 
having first flattened the white with one of those golden tints 
which he seemed to borrow from the rays of the setting sun. 

But what do all these mystic dreams matter to Rubens ? Is 
he not the painter of life, of vigorous life, the poet of hearty 
health, that has never faded from the fever of thought } Do 
you think that he admired the old Flemish masters with their 
emaciated sainU ? Strong and robust flgures, boatmen, black- 
smiths, and Flemish peasants will now ever live on his canvas 
as the representatives of apostles, saints, martyrs, or execu- 
tioners. Jupiter, Hercules, Antinous, and Mercury there 
lend their features, in turn, to the God of Christians ; while 
the Loves and the Angels, represented by chubby, round- 
headed Belgians, are scarcely able to find support upon their 
wings. 

It could not, however, be expected that the fame acquired 
by Rubens would £ul of exciting the envy and even the in- 
justice of his contemporaries. His mode of living at Antwerp 
was the beau- ideal of an artist's existence. His house pos- 
aetaed such a collection of works of art, of pictures, statues, 
busts, Tases, and other objects of curiosity and elegance, as 
gave it the appearance of a princely museum. His establish- 
ment also comprehended a collection of M'ild beasts, which he 
kept as living models for those hunting pieces, and other 
representations of aavage animals which have never been 
surpassed. Owing no doubt, in a great measure, to the 
splendour with which he was surrounded, Rubens found him- 
self all at once assailed by those who were most indebted to 
him for assistance. It was insinuated with the most audacious 
effrontery that he owed the best part of his reputation, in the 
great variety of works for which he was celebrated, to the 
talents of his pupils, Synders and Wildens, whom he occa- 
sionally employed in forwarding the animals and landscapes in 
some of his pictures. Cornelius Schut, who was in want of 
employment, accused him of want of invention ; Abraham 
Jansens had the hardihood to defy him at a trial of strength ; 
and even Theodore Rombouts ventured to vilify his works. 
Rubens replied to their accusations in a manner worthy of a 
great artist. He relieved the necessities of Schut, by pro- 



curing him employment ; to the challenge of Jansens, he good- 
humouredly said, '^ that his pictures had long since passed the 
ordeal of the connoisseurs of Italy and Spain, and that 
Jansens was at liberty to expose his in the same way, when 
and wherever he pleased ;*' and he replied to the sarcasms of 
Rombouts by exhibiting his flunous ** Descent from the 
Cross." And the more effectually to establish his claim to 
the title of universal painter, he finished with his own hands 
some of his most* admirable landscapes, his lion-hunts, and 
other miscellaneous bubjects, and thus covered his ctdum- 
niators with shame and confusion. 

Rubens* mode of working now was to make smaU sketches, 
slightly but distinctly; these were delivered to his pupils, 
who executed pictures from them on a larger scale, which 
they carried forward almost to the last stage, when Rubens 
took them up himself. He himself never painted without 
having read to him some passages of history or of poetry, and 
this constant accumulation of knowledge had enriched his 
mind with inexhaustible resources. 

For the success of the various negotiations entrusted to him 
by the Archduke and the. Infanta Isabella, Rubens was often 
beholden to his pencil, snd his frequent presence at the 
different courts increased the brilliancy of his style, which 
was naturally sumptuous. It was near 1619. The truce of 
twelve years, signed between Spain snd Holland, had almost 
expired. Drained of its resources, Belgium longed for peace. 
The national party alone was aroused to activity by the voice 
of Bamevelt, who soon died upon the scaffold with a stoicism 
worthy of the times of antiquity. The field was now left 
open to the intrigues of the Prince of Orange ; devour^ by 
ambition, Maurice harboured the project of secretly allying 
himself with Spain, and the Archduke Albert lent a complai- 
sant ear to his insinuations. But, seduced by the illusion of 
an alliance with England, Philip III. would listen to no one 
but the Count of Gondomar, his ambassador at London. The 
latter gave him to understand that the Prince of Wales, 
afterwards Charles I., was determined on making a descent 
into Holland in favour of Spain, and on demanding the hand 
of the Infanta in nmrriage ; while, on his side, Louis XIII., in 
order to counterbalance the infiuence of England united to 
that of the French Protestants, proposed to the King of 
Spain an offensive alliance sgainst Holland, that focus of 
heresy. During Philip III.'s hesitations, the Archduke 
Albert redoubled his efforts in order to affect a pacification 
between the two countries. A lady of the name of Tserclaes, 
of tioble birth f a firm Catholic^ and already advanced in age,* 
served as an intermediary between him and the Prince of 
Orange, who had now only to be satisfied respecting the price 
of his defection, when the King of Spain was overtaken by 
death. Peace was so imperiously necessary to the belligerent 
parties, that hostilities were not begun immediately on the 
expiration of the truce ; the negotiations were continued, and 
Rubens and the lady named Tserclaes were the principal 
agents employed to carry them on. The former had the hope 
of surrounding Isabella with a national party free from 
Spanish influence, and capable of restoring riches and repose 
to disconsolate Belgium. These were the motives which 
actuated Rubens in imposing silence on all his other feelings 
of patriotism ; in him, the artist outweighed the citizen. The 
complications of the thirty years' war, and the elevation of 
Richelieu to power, had increased the difficulties attending 
the negotiations. The Sieur de Baugy, a Frenchman, residing 
at Brussels, denounced the Influence exercised by the painter 
on the mind of Isabella as dangerous, and attributed all his 
political manoeuvres to his love of money. The Sieur 
d'Espesses, another of Richelieu's emissaries, and who resided 
at the Hague, declared him to be a plotter of intrigues, and 
asserted that the lady named Tserclaes was his tooL 

All these circumstances did not prevent Rubens from still 
devoting a great deal of time to painting ; but it would never- 
theless be a mystery how he managed to execute so many 
works, if we were not acquainted with his mode of lifb. He 

« Correspondence of the Archduke and the Infants. 
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used to rise at four in the morning, attend mass, and then 
enter his studio. As he greatly dreaded the influence exer- 
cised by good living on the imagination, he was always very 
frugal in his diet. In the evening, when it was fine,' he 
generally rode round the ramparts of Antwerp, on one of 
those spirited Andalusian horses which, with their gracefully- 
formed necks and tails touching the ground, served him as 
models. He seldom paid visits to any one, but always gave 
a hearty welcome to those who came to his own house. The 
supper-hour was usually enlivened by the presence of his 
friends, chiefly of men learned in letters or eminent as painters ; 
among the former were Gaspard Gevartius and Nicholas 
Rockbx. He also kept up an extensive correspondence with 
the artists and learned men of every country ; in Italy, with 
Jerome "Oleander and Duquesnoy, the sculptor ; and in France, 
with Dupuy and De Thou, the former of whom is so celebrated 



What a lore for a learned fossil ! Peiieec was desirous of 
going to Flanders to visit Rubens, but above all to see 
Chrysippus. 

** 1 cannot," continued he, *' be sufficiently grateful for hia 
politeness, nor speak highly enough of his great virtue and 
eminent qualities, both with respect to his profound erudition 
and surprising knowledge, and to his dexterity and skill in 
aff|iirs of the world; neither can I sufKciently praise the 
excellence of his touch, and the great c^arm of his conversa- 
tion, which afforded me such pleasure as I had not experienced 
for some time past." 

It was through Peiresc that Rubens obtained a privilege for 
the sale of his engravings in France, but which afterwards gave 
rise to a law-suit, in which he was accused of draining the 
kingdom, by means of his plates, of enormous sums of money. 
Rubens and Peiresc mutually informed each other of political 
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in literature, and the latter so well known by his tragical end ; 
but his principal correspondent was Peiresc, the illustrious 
antiquary of Provence, whom Balzac styled, in his valuable 
letters, a piece of the wreck of antiquity, a relic of the goUlen age, 
" I have seen with the greatest pleasure," wrote the candid 
Peiresc to the mayor of Antwerp, " the inventory of the 
cabinet of M. Rubens, to whom I beg you to present my most 
humble thanks for all the polite ofiers he has deigned to make 
me. I will do my utmost to be of use to him in whatever he 
employs me, being unable sufficiently to admire the richness 
of his figures. I should like to make a journey into yo\ir 
country, to obtain a sight of them, and, above all, of the fine 
heads of Cicero, Seneca, and Chrysippus, of which I should 
probably steal a little sketch, if he allowed me." ♦ 



♦ Lcttrek Peiresc. 



t To the same. 



newe, of the progress made in literature, the arts and sciences, 
and were continually sending one another publications written 
in every language of Europe. At one time, Rubens was 
delighted by receiving from his friend inscriptions and im- 
pressions taken from antique stones and cameos, la dim vulva 
con ale di papilioni :f and at another time, it was Rubens who 
sent to Provence the mechanism of perpetttal motion, discovered 
by one of his friends, and which filled him with enthusiasm. 
Then he afterwards launched into dissertations on his theory 
of the human figure, on chemical operations, hermaphrodites, 
the marriage of the sun with the moon, and the harmony of 
worlds. Aspirations of intelligence towards the regions of 
the absolute, whither all human notions, similar to the rays 
of the sun, converge towards eternal truth ! But Rubeni soon 
again became a positive being and a man of the world. Accord- 
ing to his " Theory of the Human Figure," which is a miscel- 
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laneoas collection of personal reminUoences and opinions that 
Rubens wrote on the margin of his sketch-books, man made 
in the image of God is the prototype of beauty in this world ; 
the beauty of woman is of a second order only, 'a deriTatiTe 
from the beauty of man, though it surpuses the latter in 
elegance and grace. From the time of his first fall, man )s 
there said to hare remained in a continual state of gradual 
degeneracy, and to hare henceforth borrowed from animals 
their features and instincts. This Lb one of the numerous 
contradictions of Rubens, who will shortly tell us, first of all, 
that the type of man is absolute, and independent of his 
nature ; and then he will go on to say that he is composed of 
all the elements of the universe. He ascribps the formation of 
the human figure to the three geometrical principles of the 
cube, the ^here, ar.d the pyramid. The sphere presides over 



are prominent, the thighs thick, and they decrease in the form 
of a pyramid down to the foot, the heel of which is well 
developed. The muscles are tumular in shape. 

The third type is distinguished by a more spare habit of 
body, by the largeness of the bones, the length of the head, 
the development of the arms, the thighs, and the legs, by the 
flatness of the stomach, the firmness of the flesh, and the pro- 
minency of the tendons, which resemble cords, and raise the 
skin that covers them. The gladiator aiming a blow at his 
adversary, while guarding himself from the one with which he 
is threatened, is an example of this type. 

A fourth model of physical vigour only exists, according to 
Rubens, in the imagination of artists : this is Christ— the 
Christ to whom the painter lends, in the course of his works, 
the thunder-bolu of Jupiter to chastise the world with ! 
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^ formation of the head, the cube over that of the trunk, 
ud it is according to the principles of the pyramid that the 
limbs of men gradually taper in bulk towards their extremities. 
From the cube proceed strong and robust bodies, heroes, and 
tthletes. The ancients recognised three types of forcie. 

The first type is represented by the Famese Hercules, to 
which the sculptor has given the most characteristic features 
of the lion, the bull, and the horse ; for the hair of Hercides 
bears a perfect resemblance to the mane of the lion and the 
horse, his forehead takes after that of the bull and the Hon, 
while the nape of his neck, with the part where it joins th^ 
•houlders, is as fleshy and muscular as the neck of the bull. 

The second type, which is superior in elegance to the first, 
has more elevation in the breast, more firmness in the muscles 
of the stomach, wider shoidderB, and longer arms. The hips 



From the sphere are derived the round forms ot woman : 
the elevation of the back, the shoulders, the breast, the 
stomach, and all her outlines. In imitation of the statues of 
antiquity, it is here said that beauty ought to be neither thin 
nor stout Firm flesh, both white and of a pale red, a mixture 
otroset and liliet, of milk and blood: a gracefVil face; a white, 
slender neck, as flexible as the swan's ; widish shoulders ; a 
round arm ; a soft, long hand and fingers ; a smooth, full and 
somewhat prominent bosom, with firm breasts, slightly sepa- 
rated ; the lower part of the back strorg, and thin at the waist, 
with the bust nearly triangular ; the stomach firm ; the upper 
part of the back flat, but bending in towards the middle ; 
depressed shoulders ; strong thighs ; a round knee ; a stout leg, 
tapering gracefully down to the foot, which must be small and 
high in the instep—such ought, in the eyes of Rubens, to be 
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the beauty of woman. And yet he has too often given her 
masculine forma, and has ever chosen his Tirgins among those 
rubicund) large-limbed beauties that are employed to represent 
Liberty and Republics. To be convinced of this, you have 
only to look at the picture representing *< The Entombment," 
.where you will see tliat the Magdalene is a strapping wench 
from a Flemish tavern. Her hair, which grows low down her 
enormous neck, touches the ground, after falling over her eyes 
which are streaming with tears. She is kneeling down, and 
holds in her hands the nails used for the crucifixion, while 
Mary, with her mouth wide open, is bellowing out her 
maternal grief. 

This Latin manuscript was copied by Mr. Maurice Johnson, 
of Spalding in Lincolnshire^ and presented by him to the 
society of Antiquaries. It is said that the original is at Paris, 
but we hay^ neither been able to find this nor another work, 
entitled ** He Coloribup," and attributed to Rubens. Towards 
the end of 1772, Jombert, a bookseller at Paris, bought at the 
Huquier sale, a collection of copper-plates engraved after the 
drawings of Rubens, and a collection of Latin annotations 
which had already been translated into French, but very 
badly. Jombert had them translated again ; but he carried 
his ignorance so far as to suppress, under the pretext of their 
being dreams, two chapters by Rubens, one of which treated 
of the cabaU and chemistry, 'and the other of the primitive 
formation of man, first created an hermophrodite, and then 
divided into two sexes, as is seen in the '* Drama of Human 
Life," by Giorgione, and in the marriage of the moon with 
the sun. But Cardan, Albert Barer, Paolo Lomazzo, Vincent 
Scamozai, and many others, had already formed theories of 
the same kind. 

"Those large harmonious proportions which Lomazzo 
discovers in the human body by the numbers and tones of 
music," says Hilaire Pader, his translator, ** testify to the 
perfect symmetry of our little world : this is why man is 
called tiie most perfect work of nature, the image of his 
Creator, the king of animals, who contains within himself the 
four elements ; so that music not only finds in him the divi- 
sion of its tones, and geometry its points, lines, and figures ; 
but astrology finds its stars there, philosophy its matter and its 
form, and chemistry the difference between its vessels and its 
furnaces ; and do not be astonished that I have introduced 
ch^emistry, for if your nature is not chemical, you will never 
make a good painter. 

" Ships, barks, galleys, and the like, are drawn from the 
human body, like Noah's ark. Those who measured our 
little world divided the body into six feet, the foot into six 
degrees, and the degree into five minutes, which made the 
number of sixty degrees, or of three hundred minutes, which 
they compared to as many geometrical cubits, by which 
Noah's ark was also described by Moses ; for, as the human 
body is three hundred minutes long, fifty wide, and thirty 
high, the ark was three hundred cubits long, fifty wide, 
and forty high.'* * This book, a mere extract from the large 
manuscript in which Rubens must have placed a particular 
article of his will, and which we (ought for in vain, is almost 
entirely void of sense and logic. 

Another book of studies has been engraved in twenty sheets 
by P. Pontius ; and a third one, wrongly attributed to Yan-^ 
dyck, who only furnished two heads for it, by the Comte de 
Caylus.t 

In the " Flight into Egypt" (p. 240), the Virgin, who is en- 
veloped in a hood, is of such gigantic proportions, that she re* 
aemblea those stone statues which have mural crowns upon their 
heads to represent cities* But then it is certainly the duty of 
the Virgin to protect the Infant Jesus and St. Joseph against 
any accidents which might happen to them on the way. The 
Holy Family is walking in the moonlight, which might even be 
taken for day, in consequence of the strong light thrown into 
this picture by its bold and brilliant colouring. 

♦ •*Thcoric dc la Figure Humaine," etc., li"73, in 4to, Paria, 
Jombert. 

t Bosan, " Diet, dc Grar.,'* p. 224. 



Marie de M^dicis, having been at last reconciled to her son 
at Angoul^me, and having returned to Paris, in 1620, was 
desirous of enriching her palace of the Luxembourg with the 
works of a great painter ; and sent for Rubens, on the recom- 
mendation of the Baron de Vicq, then ambassador ffom the 
Archduke Albert and the Infanta Isabella to the court of 
France. 

Rubens lost no time in presenting himself at the house of 
the buron, by whom he was Introduced to the queen, who 
honoured him with an order for twenty* one pictures, iUuttra- 
tive of the most important events of her life. 

He. immediately acquainted himself with the history of 
Marie de M^dicis, arranged all the principal events in due 
order, made spirited sketches of each subject (which are now 
in the Munich Oallery), and gave them to his pupUs to work 
from, under his continual superintendence. Instead of a real 
history, however, the painter composed a sort of allegorical 
poem, each picture of which forms a canto. The whole is a 
fantastic and turbulent production, in which divinities, with 
the elements and abstract ideas, are embodied in diverse per- 
sonages, placed on earth, in the bosom of the ocean, in 
Olympus and Christian heaven, in the region^ of mythology, 
and the^ hj^ry of France. The predominant passion of the 
epoch was a passion for allegory. We have already seen that 
Rubens had imbibed a taste for it from his master. Otto 
Venitts, who wrote on this subject a book illustrated wiih 
figures, but which, if we are to believe Reynolds, is, at most, 
fitted to amuse children. Rubens was prodigal of emblems, 
and peopled the earth, heaven, and the sea with personages 
who are astonished at thus seeing themselves assembled. 
Some are entirely naked, sind make a parade of their vigorous 
frames, which appear animated with real blood, while others, 
enveloped in flowing drapery, presume on their splendour to 
take the most haughty airs. Satin, velvet, gold, and precious 
stones abound beneath the light which they reflect, or of 
which they drink the rays. But who could, irom the first 
glance, distinguish, without a guide-book, the sense of these 
allegories, which are ingenious and gross in turn ? 

The woman playing the violoncello is harmony tuning all 
the faculties of the princess. The three Fates, those cruel 
sisters, but who are here represented by three smiling females, 
are spinning golden days for the child beloved by the gods : 
Mercury is descending with Eloquence from the heavens; 
and the fountain of Castalia is pouring forth the poetry of iu 
waters. 

Look, too, at Jupiter and Juno, seated on the clouds. They 
are talking of the marriage of the Florentine princess with 
Henri. Gentle conspiracy ! Love has presented the prince 
with the portrait of Marie de Medicis ; Hyigen is praising her 
beauty to him, and France her virtues, while two Cupids are 
taking away his helmet and his shield, as if* to banish, for a 
moment, all thoughts of war and valour from his heart, now 
possessed with love. 

Here, the bishop of Marseilles comes beneath hia canopy to 
meet the queen. Dressed in a blue tunic, studded ¥rith 
golden lilies, France receives her sovereign on a bridge of 
boats. In order to protect the yacht which has brought her, 
Neptune, followed by his marine famDy, has accompanied it 
to Marseilles : three syrens, lovely females, with fishes' tails, 
are sporting lasciviously in the sea, which dashes its foam 
against their muscular bodies : the lusty Tritons are sounding 
their shells, and Fame is shooting through the fiery sky of 
Provence, in order to spread abroad the news of the queen's 
safe arrival. 

There, is the city of Lyons, which, personified by a female 
seated on a car drawn by two lions, bestrode by two Cupids, 
is coming to meet the king and queen, who are seated, under 
the forms of Jupiter and Juno, in Olympus : the king is 
sitting on the back of an eagle, and the queen is in a car with 
two i<eacocks, the emblems of haughty power. The tails of 
the birds are more dazzling than the rainbow. 
, Further on, Mercury, the god of eloquence and theft— an 
ingenious thought of antiquity, and still so applicable to the 
present times —appears, unblushingly, in a perfect atate of 
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nudity, and in the company of Cardinal de la Rochefoucauld, 
before Marie de M^icis, to offer her an olive-branch, aa a 
lign of reoonciliation with her aon, Louis XIII. 

The picture representing *'The Departure of Henri IV. for 
the War in Germany/' is less loaded with useless ornaments. 
The portraits contained in it are admirable. Rubens was 
fond of surrounding his portraits, though perhaps not'^so much 
as Vandyck, with black drapery which brings out the 
features in snch prominent relief, and shows the brilliancy of 
fresh flesh'Colours to such advantage. Here, the queen is 
attired in a violet-coloured dress, which produces a charming 
effect, full of originality. 

In order to astonish the spectator, Rubens seems to have 
exhausted all the resources of his theatrical style in the 
execution of the Luxembourg gallery. These paintings, which 
ire now in the Louvre, are all prodigies, with respect to the 
boldness of their style, and the brilliancy of their colouring. 
In producing them, art gave birth to a fairy-piece and revelled 
in a debauch at the same time. They were worked in tapestry, 
a few years ago, at the Gobelins. Rubens is, above all, an 
illustrious decorator. 

Towards the end of the month of May, 1625, the painter 
came to Paris, in order to finish there the two last pictures of 
the gallery ; and the queen, who was fond of his society, had 
a seat reserved for her in his studio. Having one day been 
mtroduced by M. Bautru, in compliance with the wishes of 
the queen, into a drawing-room full of the ladies of the court, 
Rubens said to the former : — 

"Madame la Duchesse de Gu^nen^e shines above all by 
her charming loveliness and elegance." 

"She is, indeed," replied M. de Bautru, **a woman of 
remarkable beauty, a wonder of the world." 

**Is there among my ladies," asked the queen, sometime 
after, of the artist, *' any one superior in beauty to the women 
you have admired in youi travels ? " 

"If I were Paris," answered Rubens, "I should give the 
golden apple to the Duchesse de Gu^mende." 

''You are an excellent judge," remarked her majesty.* 

It was during his residence at Paris that Rubens first met 
the Duke of Buckingham, the favourite of Charles I., so 
celebrated for the audacity of his gallantry towards queens, 
his political follies, and his magnificent extravagance. Thia 
acquaintance soon grew into' the most intimate familiarity ; 
sad when Rubens was afterwards visited at Antwerp by the 
English miniater, the painter consented to part with the col- 
lection which formed the glory of his cabinet, for 100,000 
Brabantin florins, according to Michel, for 100,000 Dutch 
florins, according to Houbraken, and for £10,000 sterling,, 
aecording to Walpole. Rubens reserved to himself the right, 
however, of taking casts of the antiques. Among other 
articles deliTered to Michel le Blond for the Duke, were a 
hundred pictures, nineteen of which were by Titian, twenty- 
one by Bassan, thirteen by P. Veronese, eight by Palma, 
lerenteen by Tintoretto, three by Leonardo da Vinci, three by 
Raflaelle, and thirteen by Rubens, f Houbraken and San- 
drart think the price given for the collection very exorbitant ; 
and the former, therefore, assures us that Rubens ** knew how 
to procure money in every way ;" and the other, " that he had 
the reputation of not being very generous, and that he was 
accused by many of keeping very tight hold of his crown- 
pieoes." Without carrying avarice to the extent that Rem- 
brandt did—because he was, above all, deairous of appearing 
well-bred in the eyes of the world, and full of that vanity 
inherent in the merchants of Belgium and Holland, in whom 
the love of the arts originated, perhaps, in ostentation and the 
wish to display their opulence — ^Rubens was troubled all his 
life with a thint for gold. He had scarcely terminated the 
pictures for the Luxembourg, when he began to complain 
bitterly to his friend Peiresc of not being paid : lo mi ttuffo di 
^9ta cmie.X Then, as he seems to have been compromised 

♦ "Michel, Vie de Rubens," pp. 123, 124. 
t Smith, *' Life of Rubens,*' p. xxxi. 
t *< Lettre k Peiresc," 1626. 



by his opinions in the esteem of Richelieu, and to' have lost, 
in consequence, a splendid order, he never leaves off praising 
the generosity of the Duke of Buckingham, and ironically 
compares to it the paltry gratitude of sovereigns. An al- 
chemist, who was in search of the philosopher's stone, havmg 
offered to divide the fruit of his operations with Rubens, if he 
would advance the funds necessary to prepare the furnaces, 
the painter replied : ** You have come too late ; for I have 
already found the philosopher's stone on my pallet And 
these," added he, pointing to his pencils, ** have long since 
obtained the magic power of turning all they touch into gold." 
His mercantile activity did not allow him time for thinking, 
but made him work, as it were, by the yard and day, like a 
common^house.dec(^ator, and caused his inexhaustible pencils 
to throw their flowing colours over his canvas, like streams in 
a plain. 

Following the example of Raflaelle, Rubens surrounded 
himself with a crowd of young painters, most of whom after- 
wards became, in their turn, great masters : Vandyck, 
. Jordaens, Gaspar de Grayer, Van Egmont, Diepenbeek, Cor- 
nelius Schut, Erasmus Quellinus, Mompert, Wildens, Lucaa 
van Uden, and Prancis Sneyders, iormed a constellation that 
gravitated round his genius. While some worked at his 
, historical pieces and tableaux de genrty others were occupied 
on landscapes and animals. Paithful to the processes em- 
ployed by the master, the pencil of the pupil has sometimes 
deceived the most practised eye. 

The immense pictures sketched by Rubens at Paris for the 
gallery of the Luxembourg, and painted in his studio at 
Antwerp, in two years, according to Michel,§ In three, accord- 
ing to Walpole,f| were first of all executed* collectively, by 
his pupils, audi then flnlshed off by the bold and brilliant 
touches of the^master. 

In order to extend his fame by means of engravings, he 
guided the burin of Bolswert, Paul Dupont, and Lucas 
Vosterman, his most faithful interpreters; and he himself 
executed some etchings full of character. He was so much 
the fashion, that recourse was often had to his fine touch for 
the titles' of books, vignettes, tail- pieces, and figures jn miasals« 
At the market held on Friday at Antwerp, aays Campo Weyer- 
mann, a considerable trade was carried on, though for the most 
part fraudulent, in various kinds of works, which greedy 
dealers sent to every country under the name of Rubens. 

In the. course of the month of July, 1626, he had the 
misfortune to lose his wife, Isabella Brandt, who left him two 
sons, Albert and Nicholas. She was buried by the side of 
his mother in the abbey church of St. Michael, the altar of 
which Rubens decorated with a painting which had been 
executed for the church of Sante Croce in Rome, but which, 
when terminated, was too large for the place it was originally 
intended for. His grief at his severe domestic affliction was 
very great, and he says to his friend Valaves:1f "Yes, I 
have lost an excellent partner ; one might — what do I say ? — 
one ought to cherish her memory from principle, for she had 
none of the faults of her sex, etc." But Houbraken mali- 
ciously observes, that she had,* on the contrary, one very 
serious fault-^that of loving her husband and his pupil, 
Vandyck, at the same time. •■ The painter, it is said, after- 
wards revenged himself on Isabella for her infidelity, in some 
of his pictures, and particularly in the one representing the 
'* Last Judgment," in which a devil is seen holding her in his 
daws and dragging her into the flames. 

Holland had, however, resumed hostilities. The war of 
Germany afforded her unheard-of assistance. Richelieu did 
all he oould to isolate Spain, while Philip IV. never ceased 
attempting to effect an alliance with England. Intrusted with 
the negotiations for this purpose, Rubens saw perfectly well that 
Spain absolutely required an auxiliary force in order to protect 
her against the audacious and persevering genius of Richelieu. 
This was his reason for undertaking a journey to the frontiers 

} Michel, '* Hist, de hi Vie et Ouv. de Rubens," p, 122. 

U Walpole. '* Anecdotes of PainUng in England," vol. ii , p. 172. 

% " Lettre it Valavis, July 1626»" 
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of Holland, in order to come4^ an undentanding with Sir B. 
Gerbier, the English resident at the Hague. This journej 
had all the appearance of an artistic tour. 

"After the death of his wife/* says Sandrart, "Rubens- 
wished to dispel his grief by IraYelliiig. He set out, in con- 
sequence, for Holland, with the intention of seeing the artiste 
of that country. He visited Honthorst — of whom he bought 



by indisposition, Rubens testified hia dfiaire to haye me for hie 
companion. Having set out after a banquet given in honour of 
him, we visited, for a fortnight, all the curiosities of Holland. 
I could enter into long details about this journey, and the 
agreeable conversation of Rubens : let it suiRce forme to saj, 
that if he excelled in his art, he also possessed every kind of 
merit; and he was, in consequenoe, univeifally respected. 
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a picture representing Diogenes, with a lantern in his hand at 
mid'day, looking for an honest man — Abraham Bloemaert, 
and Cornelius Poelemburg.* Honthorst being kept at home 

• Poelemburg has commemorated this event, by painting the 
portraits of himself and Rubens in conversation : they are repre- 
sented standing together in the fore-ground of a landscape. The 



He talked enthusiastically to me of the nocturnal scence of 
Honthorst, and of the elegance of the works of Poelembvirg, 
which are enriehed with graceful landscai»es." 

latter is seen in a profile view without his hat, habited in a scarlet 
mantle ; the wile of the former is seated on a bank before them. — 
Smith, lA/eo/Rubtnt. 
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The corretpondence of Rubens and the Duke of Bucking- 
ham W8B occmsionally of a political nature, and waarr^egularly 
eommunieated to the King of Spain. A secret disposition 
existed in both countries to terminate all differences, and it 
was therefore arranged, by the adTice of the Marquis Spinola, 
prime minister to the Archduchess Isabella, that Rubens 
should go to Madrid, to lay before the king all matters relatiye 
to his correspondence with the Duke of Buckingham, and to 
receive instructions for a proposed mission to the court of 
England. 

Philip IV. sent for Rubens in consequence, and the ambas- 
sador set out in the month of August, 1628. In his letters 
dated at this epoch, Rubens speaks of the immorality of the 
court, the insolence of the nobility, and the decay of Spanish 
monarchy. Among the number of his works which he left in 
Spain are, ** The Rape of the Sabines,*' ** The Reconciliation 
of the Romans with the Sabines," <* The Triumph of the 
Church" (this subject had been already painted by Titian, 
for Philip II., whose sombre melancholy was sometimes 



to see him work ; that he has already painted the portraits of 
all the members of the royal family, and that, too, with the 
greatest ease in the world, in their presence." 

'* I beg of you," he also writes to one of his friends, the 
mayor of Antwerp, " to take my little Albert, that alter ego^ 
not Into your office, but into your museum. I Iotc the child, 
and it is to you, the pontiff of the musesf that I commend 
him, so that, together with my father-in-law and my brother 
Brandt, you may take care of him, either during my lifetime 
or after my death." 

John, Duke of Braganza, afterwards King of Portugal, 
haying sent Rubens an inyitation to come and see him, the 
painter paid him a Tisit at his hunting-seat at YillaTiriosa. 
Several Spanish and Flemish gentlemen accompanied the 
artist. But the prince, on being informed of the approaching 
arrival. of so many visitors, sent a horseman forward to tell 
Rubens that his highness could not receive him, as important 
business had called him suddenly to Lisbon. At the same 
time, Rubens was begged to accept the sum of fifty pistoles. 
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enlivened by the painter's smiling images), **• Venus and 
Adonis," " Diana and Actseon," and ** The Rape of Europa," 
which are copies by Rubens after Titian, and are, according 
to Raflkelle Mengs, works full of judgment and^nexM. The 
originals were intended for Charles I., when Prince of Wales ; 
but he never possessed them, since, instead of marrying the 
Infanta, as Spain had once hoped he would, he became the 
husband of Henrietta of France. At the request of the Duke 
of Olivares, Rubens decorated the chapel of the convent of 
Carmelite nuns, painted '* The Martyrdom of St. Andrew," 
five portraits of Philip IV. and Elizabeth of Bourbon, with 
those of the Duke of Olivarez himself, and the grandees of 
the court. In a letter, dated from Madrid, « the painter apolo- 
gises to his friend Peiresc *< for not having been to see him 
in Provence before going to Spain, tells him that he has just 
commenced the portrait of the king on horseback, at which 
his majesty is so remarkably pleased, that he comes every day 



Vol. I, 



♦ Lettre k Peiresc. 



Smiling at the avarice of the monarch, Rubens expressed his 
regret at the sudden departure of his noble amphitryon, but 
jffi^ed the fifty pistoles, adding that he had taken care to 
'.Imng a thousand with him, to defray the expenses of his visit. 
Being overtaken by night, Rubens and his companions were 
obliged to seek for hospitality in a convent. The pext day, as 
the painter was looking round the church during mass, he 
was' struck by the sight of a picture which seemed to him to 
have been executed by his own hand. He remained lost in 
conjectures as to what school the mysterious chef-eCauvre 
could belong, and to what hand it owed its origin. Several 
monks, on being interrogated one after. the other, seemed, by 
their systematic silence, to take a secret pleasure in the impa- 
tience of the stranger, who stood with his eyes riveted on the 
silent canvas. At last, sfter repeated entreaties, the prior 
said : '* We cannot acquaint you ¥rith the name of him who 
executed this picture." " I beg of you," answered the artist, 
*^ to tell me ; it is Rubens, the painter, who entreats you." 
At this celebrated name, the monk turned pale, and added : 

R 
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^* He who painted this picture is dead to the world : he in a 
monk." 

" A monk ! " exclaimed Rubens ; " light under a bushel !" 
and he added : ^* Father, tell me his name, with that of the 
convent in which he is. He must leave; for heaven has 
endowed him with genius to make it blaze like a torch in the 
eyes of men." "* 

Vanquished by the struggle within him, the monk, faithful 
to Christian humility, staggered and fell down in a swoon on 
t^e pavement of the chapel ; and, a short time after, he had 
ceased to breathe. 

The name of this monk was Xavier CollanteSj the painter of 
the picture.* 

Rubens left Spain with the title of Sfecrefary to the Privy 
Council, — a post which afterwards descended to his son 
Albert, t — and fresh instructions respecting the projected alli- 
ance with England. Philip FV. had, however, only been able 
to give Rubens titles and orders. Money was so scarce at the 
court of Madrid, that in order to pay the artist for the pic- 
tures he had executed, the king was obliged to give him a 
draft on the Infanta, or* rather on *< those good Belgian pro- 
vinces which enjoyed the well>known reputation of never 
allowing the bills of their sovereigns to be dishonoured.'*} 

Rubens.arrived in Paris on the 2l8t of May, and, a few days 
after, reached Brussels, whence he immediately set out for 
London: But his friend and protector, the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, had been assassinate by Felton. Charles I., however, 
took a liking to the painter ; and it was eventually arranged 
between the monarch and Rubens that England and Spain 
should mutually send each other a plenipotentiary, while 
waiting till peace was officially concluded ; and while the 
Chancellor, Lord Francis Cottington, arrived at Madrid, Don 
Carlos Colonna arived in London. 

<* My Lord Carlisle hath twice in one week most magnifi- 
cently feasted the Spanish ambassador, and Mons. Rubens 
also, the agent who prepared the way for his coming."} As 
soon as he had accomplished his mission, the artist went back 
to Antwerp, and only returned to London to be present at the 
signing of the treaty, in the month of December, 1633. In 
order to give the painter a public mark of his esteem, Charles 
knighted him, and made him a present of a magnificent sword 
and a diamond collar. 

The presence of Rubens at the court of Charles I. gave a 
notable impulse tq the taste for the fine arts in England. It 
vras then that those private collections, which are at present so 
famous, commenced. Under the reign of Charles I., the price 
of pictures and other objects of art was trebled in Europe. It 
was by the advice of Rubens that the King of England pur- 
chased the fine cartoons which were being sold in Holland, 
and the collection of the Duke of Mantua, which did not cost 
less than twenty thousand pounds. The pictures of the 
ceiling of the Banqueting House at Whitehall are charac- 
terised by that false allegorical taste with which the artist has 
already been reproached. In ** The Apotheosis of James I." 
the Virtues are represented by members of Parliament, and 
Prudence, under the form of Apollo, holds in her hand a horn 
of plenty. Rubens received three thousand pounds for his 
paintings at Whitehall, and they were repaired in 1780 by 
Cipriani. II 

One of the most eminent personages of England, on seeing 
Rubens at his easel one day, said : 

*' The ambassador of His Catholic Majesty, I see, amuses 
himself by painting sometimes." 

« I amuse myself by playing the ambassador sometimes,'* 
replied Rubens, in order to raise the dignity of art above 
diplomatic pride. 

* Van Hasselt. 

t The same who afterwards wrote a book on the Costumes of 
Antiquity. ** De re Vestiaria.'* 

X Emile (Cachet, Introduction aux Lettres de Rubens. Brux- 
elles, 1840, in 8vo. 

i Walpole, Anecdotes of Painting. 

11 Dallaway. 



Fresh fermentations existed in the heart of the WsUoon 
provinces ; the cause of Holland carried the Flemish provinces 
with it ; Richelieu, triumphant, boldly plotted intrigues, and 
showered his gold plentifully about. Furnished with a pass- 
port from the Prince of Orange, Rubens set out to again 
negotiate with Holland, in the name of Spain, when the 
deputies from the States protested against the extraordinary 
power vested in the artist. The Duke d'Arschot hastened to 
overtake him, and insisted on his giving up his diplomatic 
papers. On this occasion, Rubens acted with such humility 
and weakness as to render his conduct quite imworthy of a 
man, and especially of a man of genius ; this did not, how- 
ever, prevent the Duke d'Arschot from sending him a letter 
full of aristocratic arrogance, but entirely void of dignity. 
♦• I might well have omitted," wrote the duke, " doing you 
the honour to reply to you, for having so far forgotten your 
duty as not to come to me in person, instead of playing the 
confidant by writing me this letter, which is proper between 
equals, since I was at the tavern from eleven o'clock till half, 
past twelve, and returned there in the evening at half-past five, 
and since you have had leisure enough to speak to me ; all that I 
have to say to you is, that I shall be very glad for you to leam 
how henceforth people of your sort oughit to write to those of 
mine, etc."* 

Isabella, was weak enough to recall her ambassador, who, 
retiring ftbm public lif^, again found in the arts those joys 
which politics had for a moment deprived him of. The death 
of the Infanta, at last, released him for ever from the ener- 
vating atmosphere of the court ; and on the 6th of December, 
1630, he married, at Antwerp, Helena Forment, a beautiful 
young girl of sixteen, who, by giving him fiye children, 
crowned his old age, that poetic ruin, with fruit and flowers. 
But, according to Campo Weyermann, Rubens soon discovered 
** that the court, a beautiful young wife, and that ugly visitor, 
the gout, are three blessings which an old man could well 
dispense with." 

After the dreadful battle of Nordlingen, the Csrdinal-Infant 
Ferdinand, brother to PhUip IV., came to take possession of 
the government of the NeUierlands. The city of Antwerp 
received him, with great pomp, within its walls, in the month 
of May, 1635. Rubens, who directed the pageant, himself 
made the slightly-coloured sketches which ornamented the 
eleven triumphal arches through which the prince passed. 

In 1636, the genius of the painter shone with dne of its last 
flashes, by producing " The Martyrdom of St. Peter" for the 
cathedral of Cologne. 

".Your glory and fame, sir," said Rubens, in a letter to his 
countryman, the sculptor Duquesnoy, who had just finished 
the statue of St. Andrew for St. Peter's at Rome, " reflect on 
our entire nation. If my age, and that dreadful gout which is 
consuming me, did not detain me here, I would set out directly 
to go and admire with my own eyes things so worthy of praise. 
But since I cannot be allowed this pleasure, I at least hope to 
have that of soon seeing you among us here again, and I do 
not' doubt but that our cherished country will some day be 
proud of the works with which you have enriched it. Hearen 
grant that this may happen before death, which wUl shortly 
close my eyes for ever, deprives me of the inexpressible joy of 
contemplating the wonders executed by that skilful hand, 
which I now kiss from the very bottom of my heart. "f This 
letter had scarcely reached its destination, when Rubens suc- 
cumbed to an attack of gout, on the 30th of May, 1640, aged 
sixty-two years, eleven months. 

* ** J'eusse bien peu obmettre de vous faire I'honneur dc toob 
respondre pour avoir si notablement manqu^ k vostre devoir de 
venir me trouver en personne sans faire le confident k m'escrirc ce 
billet qui est bon pour personnes ^gales, puisque j'ay est6 depuis 
unse heures jusqu*k douse heures et demie k la taveme, et y suis 
retoume le soir d cinq heures et demie, et vous avex eu asses de 
loisir pour me parler. . ^ . Tout ce que je puis vous dire, c'est 
que je seray bien ayse que vous apprenies dor&na^rant comme 
doivent escrire a des gens de ma sorte ceux dc la vostre, etc." 

t Smith, life of Rubens, p. xli. . 
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The magistrates, the clergy, the nobles, the citisens, and the 
people of Antwerp, all followed the coffin containing the re- 
mains of the painter to the collegiate church of 8t. James, 
where it was placed in the Tault belonging to the Forment 
family. Three days after, a funeral serTice was celebrated in 
honour of the deceased, with such pomp as would flatter the 
pride of kings, and which reminded those present of the style 
of the artist's paintings. 

His cabinet was found filled with things of considerable 
value, consisting of jewels, objects of art, and curiosities of 
eyery description: it also contained six gold chains, and several 
rings, with which he had been presented by yarious sovereigns, 
and his diamond hat-loop, which he received from Charles I., 
and which was worth 10,000 crowns. Ivory sculptures, 
rock crystals, antique and modem medals, agates, onyxes, 
cornelian stones, and more than two hundred and thirty 
pictures, of which the hand of Rubens himself had executed 
ninety-three, while the others were the productions of Italian, 
Flemish, and Butch painters, were assembled in the artist's 
brilliant cabinet, and were afterwards sold for more than forty 
thousand pounds.* 

Rubens had reigned triumphant in all the branches of his art 
—in historical and allegorical pieces, in tableaux de genre, in 
landscapes, in portraits, in animals, in fruit and flowers. 
Resembling that horn of plenty which the painter seems to 
have taken such pleasure in introducing everywhere in his 
works as an emblem of his own genius, his fecundity was 
inexhaiLBtible. 

Like moat master colourists, he made the sketches with the 
brush ; and this was the cause of the negligence and looseness 
with which Jie is reproached in his outline. More brilliant 
with respect to light and freshness than the Venetians — 
those much admired masters — ^he was below them in harmony, 
mind, elegance, and majesty. Formed out of the extremes of 
two delicate and two glaring coloiirs, his colouring, badly 
blended, is sometimes crude, and, like baskets of flowers, his 
paintings give you the headache at last. It is in his grounds 
that Rubena has made the nearest approach to harmony ; and 
he seema to have formed them by uniting all the colours of his 
pallet. 

Though his portraits possess more relief and life than 
those of Titian or Yandyck, they have neither the calm gran- 
deur of the former's, nor all the delicacy of the latter's ; but 
the one called the *^ Chapeau de Faille," with which he would 
never part, is a perfect wonder. 

In his landscapes he sometimes vies with nature in the trans- 
parency and the floating vapours of the air. This is generally 
observable in views taken near his lovely ch&teau at Steen, be- 
tween Malines and Yilvorde, and animated by dramatic inci- 
dents, sun-beams, storms, or rainbows. 

Less learned in antiquity than Poussin, who, by his nature, 
belonged more to antique times than to his own age, and 
who preferred statues to his best friends, Rubens only ex- 
cels in the coarser types of mythology, such as fawns, satyrs, 
and followers of Silenus. 

Silenus is stupifled by drink and his triumph. Full of wine 
to the throat, his way is impeded by heavy festoons. Where 
will that suspended foot stumble? Will Silenus burst when 
he falla ? Ah ! save that pitcher which Bacchus has filled ! 
Calm yourself ; the vigilant god will guide his old friend with 
an invisible hand, and, if he were to fall by accident, fear 
nothing, for wine, like the oil used by the athletes of antiquity, 
renders the limbs pliant. 

Rubens liked none but the larger animals — the horse, the bull, 
the tiger, and the lion— in order to have the pleasure of play- 
ing with the study of their powerful muscles. 

Physical life overflows in the works of Rubens, and undu- 
lates like the air of the sky or the waves of the sea ; and yet the 
soul of those who contemplate his paintings is seised at last 
with a sort of weariness. The painter was accustomed to re- 
present all ages and aU conditions at the same time ; and it is 
always the same types that meet our gaze. *^ Rubens had the 

• Michel. 



liault of being rather too Flemish," says M. de Reiffcm- 
berg. 

By his display of materially, his profusion of pageantry, his 
glare of colours, but, above all, the absence of thought, Rubens 
is apt to fatigue the mind ; but he has given soft rolls of beauti- 
fully fresh-coloured flesh to burning and lascivious natures, 
that exhaust themselves without loving or being loved, for 
the women of Rubens have no soul. Among all his cold and 
heartless beauties, those theatrical Syrens who are at the same 
time the intoxication and the punishment of the sensual man, 
is there even one whose features are sufficiently sublime to re- 
mind you of those heroines who save nations, of those worthy 
mothers who give their country men of thought and martjrrs, 
or of those angelic creatures who, in their gentleness and 
power, lean in turn over the cradle of the infant, the bed of the 
old man, and the pallet of the poor, and whose hearts and 
goodness are blessed by all ? 

Of all ancient or modem painters mentioned in history, 
Peter Paul Rubens is the most fertile. The etchings executed 
by his own hand are, ** St. Francis receiving the Stigmata ;" 
'* Mary Magdalene Penitent ;" ** A Woman holding a lighted 
candle, with a Boy lighting another by it " (Paul Dupont or 
Yorsterman has lent his graver to flnish this etching, which is 
now very rare) ; and " The Portrait of an Old Man," with a • 
beard and a furred cap. 

Rubens has likewise left an innumerable quantity of cartoon?, 
and of finished and unfinished drawings, with a really fabulous 
number of paintings. 

Fifty engravers have been employed in reproducing his 
works. Among the most celebrated of these artists are Lucas 
Y6rsterman, C. Galle, Bolswert, Suyderhofi*, C. Yischer, 
Pene, Hollar, L. Yan Uden, and J. Meyssens. 

The Biblioth^que Nationale, at Paris, possesses, in the 
Cabinet^des Estampes, five folio volumes, containing a part of 
the engraved works of Rubens. 

M. Yan Hasselt, in the catalogue he drew up in 1840, after 
Smith's '* Catalogue Raisonnd," and which is placed at the 
end of his *' Histoire de la Yie et des Ouvrages de Rubens," 
attributes 1,461 compositions to him. 

All the public galleries of Europe, all the large cabinets of 
private persons, and half the churches Qf Belgium, contain 
paintings by this celebrated artist. 

The Louvre possesses forty-three, of which twenty are com- 
posed of large allegorical subjects forming the Medicis gallery, 
and which formerly ornamented the palace of the Luxembourg. 
The /ollowing are the subjects of them : — 

" The Destiny of Marie de Medicis ;" " Her Birth ;" •" Her 
Education ;" ♦" Henri lY. receiving the Portrait of Marie de 
Medicis;" ♦"His Marriage with her;" ♦"I'he Debarkation 
of Marie de M6dicis at Marseilles ;" '* The Marriage of Henri 
lY. celebrated at Lyons ;" ♦" The Birth of Louis XIII. ;" 
** Henri IV. confiding the Government to the Queen;" " The 
Coronation of Marie de Medicis ;" *" The Apotheosis of Henri 
lY. ;" "The Government of the Queen ;" "The Journey of 
Marie de Medicis to the Port of C6 ;" " The Exchange of the 
Princesses;" ♦"The Happiness of the Regency;" "The 
Majority of Louis XIII. ;" "The Flight of the Queen to the 
Ch&teau de Blob;" "Her Reconciliation with her Son;" 
" Peace concluded ;" ♦" The Interview of Marie de Medicis 
with her Son ;" and " The Triumph of Truth." ♦ 

These twenty-three paintings, with the portraits of Francis, 
Duke of Tuscany, Jeanne d'Autriche, and Marie de M^cis, 
the latter of whom is represented in the character of Bellona, 
were valued together, under the Restoration, at £440,000. 

In the same gallery with these paintings is the fine portrait 
of Richardot, President of the Council of the Netherlands, 
long attributed to Yandyck, valued, under the Empire, at 
£1,080, and under the Reistoration at £1,600; with the por« 
trait of Baron de Yicq, which, as it was historically valuable 
to France, was purchased for the Louvre, at the King of 
Holland's sale, for 7,025 florins, about £600. It has been 

♦ Those which connoiBsenrs consider the best are preceded by an 
asterisk* 
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already seen that it was the Baron de Yicq who procured 
Rubens the order for the M^dicis gallery. The same gallery, 
moreover, contains " Lot and hi^ Daughters," a little painting, 
in which freshness is allied to grace, and which was valued 
at £1,600 under the Empire, and at £2,440 under the Restora- 
tion ; ** The Triumph of Religion," a work which, remarkable 
for grandeur of composition, was intended, it is said, to be 
reproduced in tapestry, and which was valued at £1,600 under 
the Empire, and at £3,200 under the Restoration ; ** Tomyris, 
Queen of the Scythians," one of the best works of Rubens, 
and valued by the connoisseurs of the Empire at £2,880, and by 
those of the Restoration at £3,200 ; <' The Village Fdte," a 
work full of vigour, boldness, and tumult, valued at £3,200 
by the Empire, and at £4,000 by the Restoration ; and the 
transparent landscape of **The Rainbow," valued under the 
Empire at £1,400, and at £1,600 under the Restoration. 



The Mus^ de Grenoble possesses one ; namely, " St. Gre- 
gory, the Pope," surrounded by male and female saints. 

The Mus^e de Lyon contains two, the first of which represents 
" St. Francis, St. Dominic^ and several other saints, protecting 
the world from the wrath of Jesus Christ ;" the other is " The 
Adoration of the Magi. ' ' 

The Mus6e de Nantes contains an allegory, representing 
" Ci\'il War and Fanaticism " (much esteemed) ; " The Head 
of Hercules," on wood, and highly coloured ; ** A Portrait of 
Isabella Brandt," the artist's first wife ; difierent *' Studies of 
Figures," painted on wood; •* The Holy Family with Angels," 
a small easel- piece ; and '-The Flight into Egypt," another 
little piece, signed with the initials P. P. R. The landscape 
of this has been executed by another hand. 

In the Mus^e Bibliotheque du Havre there are three 
paintings by Rubenf , the first of which represents *' Autumn 
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The cities of the departments also contain some remarkable 
works by the great master. 

The Mus^e de Marseille possesses ** The Prince of Orange 
and his Family," "A Boar Hunt," "ITie Adoration of the 
Shepherds," "The Flagellation," and ** The Resurrection." 

The Mus6e de Toulouse possesses ** Christ between the Two 
Thieves." This is a large picture, and one of the finest of 
Rubens, by its boldness and vigour. 

The Mus^ de Bordeaux contains three; viz., *' The Mar- 
tyrdom of St. George," ** Bacchus and Ariadne," and " Christ 
on the Cross." 

In the Mu86e de Montpellier are, ** Christ on the Cross," a 
*' Landscape," containing ruins of antique buildings, nymphs, 
shepherds, and cattle ; " A Scene from a Religious War," and 
a portrait of Francis Franck, a painter at Antwerp. 



and a group of Children car.-ying Fruit;" the second, "The 
Infant Jesus on the knee of tlic Virgin ;" and the third, *' The 
Triumph of Religion," exei uted in the well-known grand 
style of Rubens. 

The Mustfe de Caen contains two ; namely, ' Melchizedeck 
supplying Abraham with Bread and Wine," ' a large, well- 
arranged composition ; and ** A Portrait of James I." 

The Mus^ de Lille possesses "The Descent from the Cross," 
" Mary Magdalene dying," " St. Francis receiving the Infant 
Jesus from the hand of the Virgin," " St. Francis," and 
*' St. Bonaventure." 

In the Mus^e de Valenciennes there are " Christ dead on 
the Cross," "The Annunciation," " St. Stephen, the Deacon, 
preaching the Doctrines of Christ in the Sanhedrim," The 
Lapidation of St. Stephen," and " St. Stephen at the Tomb." 
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'* Tho AnnuncUtion," says the author of the guide-book to 
the Mufiee de Yalenciennefl, ** U noted for a very remarkable 
peculiarity : thia picture contains the portraits of the third 



In the private collections of Paris, or of the departments of 
France, we are acquainted with but a very small number of 
pictures worthy of being mentioned as the works of Rubens. 







VB9VS AND THB LOVES. — FROM A PAUfTIMO BY RUBBN8. 



wi£e of Rubens and of several of his children." We shall 
merely remind the reader that the second wife of Rubens 
BurriTed him. 



However, Mr. George, of Paris, possesses one, which represents 
*^ The Baptism of Christ by St. John," and which vies, in point 
of execution, with the finest of Rubens's productions. 
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We will now extend our researches to the museums of other 
countries, beginning with 

Madrid, the Royal Museum of which city contains, among 
other remarkable pictures by Rubens, " The Adoration of the 
Kings," the portrait of Rubens himself being in the group on 
the right ; " Mercury and Argus," " The Judgment of Paris," 
"The Three Graces," "Diana and Calixto," "Apollo and 
Midas," '• Atalanta Vanquished," "The Rape of Proserpine," 
"Orpheus and Eurydice," " Moses and the Serpents," **The 
Milky Way," " Saturn devouring one of his Children " (these 
two pictures are of a frightfully dramatic effect), "Medea," 
" Andromeda tied to a Rock," " Andromeda delivered by 
Perseus " (the face of Andromeda is, for grace and freshness, 
one of the finest compositions of Rubens) ; " Philip II. crowned 
by Victory," an allegory, after an old portrait ; " Nymphs 
(turprised by Satyrs," a bacchanalian piece, full of movement ; 
" The Garden of Love," a landscape with gallants and their 
ladies, remarkable for its delicacy of execution ; four little 
allegorical sketches—" A Village F^te," " The Holy Family," 



Charles Ferdinand, Infant of Spain, before Nordlingen," with 
allegorical figures ; " The Four Quarters of the Globe," an 
allegory ; "The Portrait of the Painter,", at the age of sixty, 
with a large turn-up hat and a black mantle, signed P. P. 
RVBENS ; an original sketch for the picture of " St. Francis 
Xavier in India;" "The Entombment," the Virgin and 
St. John ; the Sketch for the picture of " St. Ignatius Loyola ;" 
" A Portrait of Titian's Mistress," dressed in white satin, em- 
broidered with- gold, a copy from Tftian by Rubens; "A 
Youth looking at three Nymphs asleep in a Garden ;" " The 
Head of Si. Andrew on the Cross ;" " A Portrait of the Arch- 
duchess of Austria, the Consort of Louis XIII. ;" " The Bust 
of a Man," with a reddish beard and a plain collar, with a 
gold chain roun^ his neck ; " The Head of a Levite," with 
his back turned ; " The Bust of a Man" with a gray head and 
beard, and dressed in a furred habit, with a ruff round his 
neck ; " The Portrait of Elizabeth, first wife of Philip IV. ;" 
and "The Bust of a strong Man, with black, short hair, a 
brown beard, and dressed in a furred habit." These works 
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" Christ crowned with Thorns" (a magnificent work), and 
"The Virgin surrounded by a group of fifteen Saints in 
adoration." 

The Academy of Madrid possesses a painting representing 
" Hercules and Omphale," in which Hgrcules is running in a 
grotesque manner in the midst of the women. The composi- 
tion of this picture is ridiculous, but the colouring magnificent. 

The Vienna Gallery contains twenty-three paintings by 
Rubens, namely, " St. Ignatius curing the Possessed ;" " The 
Assumption of the Virgin," surrounded by angels: below, 
near the tomb, are seven apostles, three men and four women ; 
" St. Francfc Xavier in India," a composition of forty-five 
colossal figures (the size of these altar-pieces is immense) ; 
" St. Jerome," in the habit of a cardinal, a bust painted on 
wood ; "St. Pepin, Duke of Brabant," with his daughter, 
St. Begue, clothed in the habit of the Beguine nuns, whose 
order she founded, painted on wood ; " A Bust of an Old Man 
with a long Beard," clothed in purple, painted on wood, and 
signed P. P. R., the face being seen in a profile view ; "Ata- 
lanta and Meleager attacking the Calydonian Boar;" "St. 
Ambrose refusing the Emperor Theodotiui admission into the 
Church of Milan," ah altat-piece, with eleven large figures ; 

The Alliance of Ferdinand III., King of Hungary, with 



hang in the fourth chamber of the Imperial Gallery at Vienna, 
called the Chamber of Rubens. 

The Royal Pinacotheck at Munich possesses ninety-five 
paintings by Rubens ; they are hung on red cloth, in the 
chamber called the Chamber of Rubens, and in the adjoining 
cabinet, both which rdoms are richly decorated. Of these 
pictures the following are among the most remarkable : 
" The Fall of the Damned ;" "The Reconciliation of the 
Romans with the Sabines;" "The Adoration of the Shep- 
herds ;" " The Last Judgment ;" "St. Michael driving down 
the Rebel Angels;" "The Battle of the Amazons;" "The 
Lion Hunt ;" •* The Boar Hunt " (the animals are attributed 
to Sneyders) ; and " The Overthrow of Sennacherib ;" with 
several magnificent portraits of sovereigns, and several por- 
traits of the wives and children of Rubens. 

The Dresden Gallery contains thirty-three paintings by 
Rubens, two of which, however, are not genuine.* Among 
the others are, "The Two Sons of the Artist;" "SUenup 
holding a goblet, which is being filled by a Priestess of 
Bacchus;" "St. Jerome and his Lion;" "A Young Lady 
dressed in black, and veiled ;" " Bsthsheba at the Fountain ;" 

• " The Aderation of the Magi," and " Jesus walking on the flea." 
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*' A Young Lady with a bare head, and holdmg rosea in her 
hand ;*' *' Hercules overcome by Wine, supported by a Satyr 
and Bacchanalian Nymphs;" **A Lion Hunt;" "A Boar 
Hunt;" "The Last Judgment;" "Neptune calming the 
Tempest;" "A Portrait of Helena Forman;" "The -Garden 
of Loye ;" and " A Tigress suckling her Cubs." 

In the Museum at Amsterdam there is a picture represent- 
ing " Filial Roman Piety," with a sketch of " Christ bearing 
his Cross to Calvary." 

The Museum of the Hague contains, " Venus and Adonis," 
in s landscape ; with the portraits of Isabella Brandt, Helena 
Fonnan, and the confessor of Rubens. 

The Brussels Gallery possesses, "Christ threatening to 
destroy the World;" "The Martyrdom of St. Lievin;" "The 
Coronation of the Virgin ;" " Christ bearing his Cross to 
Calvary;" "The Entombment;" "The Adoration of the 
Magi;" " The Assumption of the Vflrgin ;" a half-length por- 
trait of the Archduke Albert ; and a half-length portrait of 
the Infanta Isabella. 

The Museum at Antwerp possesses, " Christ pierced with a 
lance upon the Cross;" " The Adoration of the Magi;" "St. 
Theresa interceding for the Souls in Purgatory ;" " The Com- 
munion of St. Francis of Assisi ;" and five sketches made by 
Rubens for the triumphal arches erected by the city of Ant- 
werp when Ferdinand of Austria visited it in 1635. This 
museum also possesses the square chair, bound with leather 
and ornamented with large round brass- headed nails, that was 
used by Peter Paul Rubens at the sittings of the corporation of 
St. Luke, during the year of his deanship, in 1633. 

The Cathedral of Antwerp possesses the celebrated " De- 
scent from the Cross," of which we have given an engraving ;* 
" The Elevation of the Cross," painted for the church of St. 
Walburge ; " The Assumption of the Virgin," placed on the 
high altar of the cathedral, and containing more than thirty 
figures ; " St. John ;" " St. Catherine ;" and " The Resurrec- 
tion ;" the last picture is inferior to the preceding ones. 
* The Church of St. Paul, also called the Church of the 
Dominic«n8, possesses a fine painting by Rubens, represent- 
ing the " Flagellation of our Lord." 

The Church of St. James, at Antwerp, contains the tomb of 
Rubens, sketched by himself; a "Holy Family," containing 
all the portraits of the artist's family, a magnificent picture ; 
" The Education of the Virgin " (on the door to the right is 
the " Portrait of Nicholas Rockox) ; " The Virgin with a 
Bird;" "Christen the Cross ;" "The Trinity;" and "The 
Descent from the Cross," which is a small copy of the large 
picture of the cathedral at Antwerp, to which we have alluded 
above. 

In Russia, Rubens is nobly represented, the Imperial Gal- 
lery of the Hermitage having two of its chambers entirely 
filled with the great artist's works. There are, above all, 
eleven very fine paintings in this gallery; namely, the 
'* Portraits of a distinguished Dutchman and his Wife ;" 
** The Virgin and Child ;" " Mary Magdalene at the feet of the 
Saviour;" "Silenus and the Satyrs;" "The Saints adoring 
Jesus;" "Roman Charity;" "Bacchus;" "The River 
Tigris;" "Perseus and Andromeda;" "The Death of 
Adonis ;" "The Visitation ;" " The Descent from the Cross ;" 
and some landscapes. 

Both the public and the private galleries of England are 
very rich in the works of Rubens. 

The National Gallery possesses "Peace and War," a 
splendid picture, which was presented by the late Marquis of 
Stafiford to the above gallery; "St. Bavon distributing 
Alms," a fine large sketch; "The Rape of the Sabines;" 
**The Brazen Serpent;" "The Holy Family," a mediocre 
work ;" " A Landscape," sunset ; " A fine Landscape of 
Brabant," formerly in the Balbi Palace at Genoa; "The 
Apotheosis of James I. *4* uid " The Judgment of Pfuis." 

Windsor Castle contains, in the Rubens room, a portrait of 
Rubens himself, which formerly belonged to the collection of 
Charles I., but which is inferior to the portrait painted for 

* Illvstaatbd Maoabivb op Abt, Vol. I. p. 265. 



the Florentine Gallery ; the " Portrait of Isabella Brandt," 
richly attired, sold to George IV., in 1820, for 800 guineas; 
" The Infant Ferdinand of Spain, and the Archduke Ferdi- 
nand of Austria," on horseback (a scene from the battle of 
Nordlingen); "St. Martin dividing his cloak with a poor 
Man ;" "A Portrait of Sir Balthazar Gerbier," attributed by 
aome to Van Dyck ; "The Portrait of'a middle-aged man ;" 
" Mary Magdalene anointing the feet of our Saviour ;" " The' 
Holy Family ;" " Winter ;" " A Landscape (Summer, * Going 
to Market')"; the "Portrait of John Malderus," bishop of 
Antwerp; "Philip IL of Spain on horseback;" and the 
" Archduke Albert on horsback." 

In the Dulwich Gallery there are, a small sketch repre- 
senting "Four Sainto;" "Samson and Delilah;" "St Bar- 
bara ;" "A Group of Nymphs ;" " Shepherds and Shepherd- 
esses;" "Venus and Cupid;" "A Ski^tch;" "Woman in 
Blue Drapery;" "A Landscape;" "A Study;" "The 
Three Graces " (en grisaille) ; and " Mars, Venus, and 
Cupid." 

Hampton Court contains, "A Small Landscape;" and 
" Diana and two of her Nymphs reposing after the Chase." 

Rubens is also well ' represented in the private galleries in 
England. In the Collection of Mr. Wilkins there is the 
" Prodigal Son." 

Sir Robert Peel's Collection possesses the celebrated por- 
trait of the young girl, called " The Chapeau de Paille," 
which is a chcf-d'oeiivre of colouring and chiaroscuro, and is 
painted, as the Italians say, coti amore. It is said that, during 
his life, Rubens would never part with this picture, which, 
after the death of his widow, passed into the possession of the 
Lunden's family, who gave 60,000 Dutch florins for it, and 
.after being successively re-sold for 35,970 Dutch florins, and 
then for 21,000 Prussian crowns, was purchased by Sir 
Robert Peel for 3,500 guineas.* There is also " The Triumph 
of Silenus " in this collection. 

In the Collection of Sir Abraham Hume there is, among 
other paintings by Rubens, " The Flight into Egypt by Night." 

The Marlborough Collection possesses, "A Bacchanalian 
Procession," very like the one in the Mimich Gallery, gene- 
rally attributed to Rubens, but which we believe to be by Van 
Dyck ; " The Rape of Proserpine." a fine work ; " The Flight 
of Lot and his Family from Sodom;" "The Return from 
Egypt;" "Roman Charity;" "A Portrait of Parcelaus ;" 
" Andromeda chained to a Rock ;" "Portraits of the Family 
of Rubens;" "Portraits of Rubens and his second Wife, 
Helena Forman, leading a little child in a garden," a fine 
work ; " The Virgin and the Infant Saviour on a Throne," the 
sketch for a large painting executed by Rubens soon after his 
return from Italy; "Venus and Adonis," a good painting 
executed in the middle part of the artist's life ; "A Portrait 
of Catherine de Mddicis;" a fuU-length "Portrait of 
Helena Forman;" "A Portrait of the Virgin in a scarlet 
dress;'" "The Virgin," seen in a front view; "The Holy 
Family ;" " Three Females gathering Fruit ;" " Lot and his 
Daughters ;" " The Adoration of the Magi ;" " Meleager and 
Atalanta ;" and " A Portrait of Rubens " ynih. a hat on. 

Lord Ashburton's Collection contains, "A Wolf Hunt," a 
celebrated picture ; "The Rape of the Sabines;" and "The 
Reconciliation of the Romans with the Sabines," the first 
thought for the great pictures in the Escurial. 

The Grosvenor Gallery contains, " The Israelites gathering 
the Manna;" "The Fathers of the Church;" "The Four 
Evangelists ;" " Abraham and Melchisedeck," a large com- 
position of nineteen pictures (these four psintings were exe- 
cuted by Rubens, when he was in Spain, in 1629, for the 
convent of the Carmelites at Leeches, where they remained 
till 1808 ; they were sold by the French to M. de Bourke, 
then Daniah minister at the court of Madrid, and were pur- 
chased from him by the Marquis of Westminster, in 1818, for 
^10,000) ; " The Wise Men's Offering," a weak composition 
of thirteen figures, which, it is said, Rubens executed in eight 

* M. SUvestre says that the price given was £3d,000, but he is 
in error. 
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days, for the Convent of the White Sietera, at the LouTain ; 
'*Ixion embracing a^ Cloud;*' **The Painter Pauaias and 
Qlycera,'* these two heads pass for being those of the painter 
and his wife ; *' Sarah dismissing Hagar," an excellent pic- 
ture ; " A Landscape/' a very jewel ; and ** The Conversion of 
St. PauL" 

In the Collection of Mr. T. Hope there are, '* The Shipwreck 
of MnetA" &n excellent work ; and ** The Death of Adonis." 

In the Collection of the Earl of Radnor are, *' A Desert 
Landscape," in the environs of the Escurial ; and ** Venus and 
her Nymphs/' the sketch for the large painting which was 
formerly in the Orleans Gallery. 

The Earl of Pembroke's Collection contains, "The Infant 
Jesus," " St. John," and •* A Young Girl and Angels." 



In the Earl of Warwick's Collection are, " A Portrait of the 
Earl of Arundel;" and ** Ignatius Loyola," in a red habit 
embroidered with gold, formerly in the Jesuits' church at 
Antwerp. 

The Earl of Carlisle's Collection contains, ** The Daughter of 
Herod receiving the Head of John the Baptist," an energetic 
composition; and *'A Bust of Thomas Howard, Earl of 
Arundel." This portrait, which is one of the finest Rubens 
ever executed, has been engraved by Houbraken. 

In the Collection of Earl Spencer is a sketch for tapestry 
representing '*Da?id and the Elders of Israel sacrificing to 
Jehovah.*' 

In the Duke ot Bedford's Collection is a ** Dead Abel/' a 
very fine painting for flesh- colouring and chiaroscuro. 
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In Mr. Methuen's Collection are, '* The Portrait of a Man 
with a white tucker," attributed to Rubens, but more probably 
the work of Mirevelt; *'A Wolf Hunt," a small but good 
copy of the picture in the possession of Lord Ashburton ; and 
** David and Abigail," an excellent production. 

The Collection of Mr. J. P. Miles at Leigh Court contains, 
"The Woman taken in Adultery," sold at Antwerp for 2,000 
guineas ; *' The Virgin with the Infant Jesus upon her knee ;" 
and ** The Conversion of St. Paul," a superb work, which was 
formerly the property of the Montesquieu family, of whom it 
was purchased by Monsieur Delahante, sent to England, snd 
sold to Mr. Hart Davies for 4,000 guineas, and was again (old 
in 1810 for 2,550 guineas. 



In Mr. Coke's Collection there is V* The Return from Egypt." 

At the Marquis of Bute's are *' A Child ". (thought to be one 
of the sons of Rubens) seated in the midst of grapes and fruit, 
on the dresser of a larder, with his nurse standing near him 
(the accessories are attributed to Sneyders) ; and one of the 
eleven sketches made for the triumphal arches erected at 
Antwerp in 1635. 

Rubers left but a very small number of easel-pieces. They 
are seldom met with in private collections, and more seldom 
still at public sales. 

At the Chevalier de la Roque's sale, in 1745, a sketch by 
Rubens, representing " St. George overthrowing the Devil," 
was sold for sixty- one francs, one sou. 
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At the Duke de Tallard's sale, in 1751, a '* St. Cecilia" was the Shepherda" was sold for £400, and tlie ^* Portrait of one 

knocked down for £802 ; ** The Adoration of the Kings " went of the Wives of Rubens " for £720. 

for £300; and** A Landscape," containing figures and animals, At M. Robit's sale, in 1801, **A Holy Family" fetched 

fetched £396 4s. £480 ; and ** The Resurrection," £336 16s. 
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A ROADSIDE INN.— FUOM A PAINTING BY ISAAC VAN 08TADB. 



At M. de Julienne's sale, in 1767, "A Roman Charity" 
fetched £200 ; and at the sale of the pictures of M. de la Live 
de Jully, in 1770, the ** Portrait of one of the Wives of 
Kabens " wa« sold for £800. 

At the Randon de Boisset sale, in 1777, '*The Adoration of 



At the Lerouge sale, in 1808, ** A Holy Fanuly" was sold 
for £852. 

And at the sale of the pictures of Cardinal Fesch, at Rome, 
in 184o, "The Adoration of the Shepherds" was knocked 
down for £540. 
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At the aale of M. Cloa, in 1812, **The Portrait of the Duke 
of Buckingham " fetched £360. 

At M. Laperricre's sale, in 1823, '*A Holy Pamily, St. 
Elizabeth and St. John," fetched £2,560. 

At the BonnemaiBon sale, in 1827, ** The Triumph of 
Silenus" fetched £820. 

At the Heria sale, at Brussels, in 1841, *' The Tribute 
Money " was sold for £1,400. 

Rubens has left so great a number of mixed crayon, India 
ink, red lead, and other drawings, that it is impossible for \xa 
to enumerate them here. Let it suffice for us to say, that they 
are found in the public galleries of every nation, as well as in 
the greater part of private cabinets. 

The Louvre possesses twenty- four drawings by Rubens, but 
one of these does not appear to be genuine ; the subjects they 
represent are :—** The Last Supper ;" •• The Baptism of 
Jesus," done in black and white crayon ; *' The Adoration of 
the Magi," done in three crayons, afterwards washed and 
finished off with water-colours; *»The Same," done in three 
crayons, and washed ; " The Holy Family in Egypt," done in 
black crayon, relieved with white; "The Elevation of the 
Cross," done in water-colours and crayon; ** A Dead Christ," 
a superb drawing in three crayons, finished off with wash, and 
partly coloured ; ** The Deecent from the Cross," in three 
crayons, and finished off with wash ; ** St. Francis receiving 
the Stigmata," done in black crayon, washed, and relieved 
with white ; "St. Stephen," an oil camaieu; " The Archduke 



Albert on Hofseback," done with a pen, and washed ; ** A 
Lion Hunt," done in black crayon, washed, and relieved with 
white ; ". A Landscape," a study in black and white crayon, 
and pastel, &c. 

Forty-five drawings by Rubens were sold at the sale of the 
cabinet of William II., King of Holland. Among the most 
remarkable were, the " Portrait of the Artist's first Wife," 
very beautifully executed, and which was sold for £26 58. ; 
" The Portrait of a Man of Distinction," sold for £25 98. ; '* A 
Young Girl crouching down," a study for " The Garden of 
Love," sold for £17 ICs. ; "A Cavalier," from the same 
picture, sold for £16 19s. ; another study firom the same 
picture sold for £10 3s. ; "Christ on the Cross," an academical 
figure of great worth, sold for £13 18s. ; " Prometheus," sold 
for £13 2s. 6d. ; "A Lady of Distinction," a very fine«ketch, 
sold fdr £28 ; and *'The Interior of a Cow-house," sold for 
£8 10s. 

The fac- simile of his writing appended is the firagment 
of a letter in Italian, of which the Bibltotheque Nationale 
possesses the original. 

We have also added the monograms which the painter 
placed, though rarely, at the bottom of his paintings or 
drawings. 
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JACOB RUYSDAEL. 



Jacub Ruybdabl was the sun of a cabinet-maker, and was 
esteemed in his youth for the excellency of his disposition and 
the suavity of his manners. He has been called the painter 
s4 Melancholy, and over his life and works there is a certain 
indescribable sadness, a love, a sentiment, which affects the 
spectator without an obvious cause ; something that rekindles 
'faded impressions, that brings back the imaginations of youth 
— he cannot tell why^— he does not understand it ; but it is 
true, nevertheless. Poetry and miu»ic excite the same feeling 



—certain prospects, landscapes viewed under peculiar effects-^ 
exercise the same influence— a species of morbid sensibility. 

Ruysdael was a man of deep melancholy. He received a 
liberal education, and was designed for the medical profession ; 
but he laid aside the scaipel and assumed the pencil ; he had 
conversed with nature, had drawn inspiration fi*om her deep 
silence, and longed to pour forth the inspiration that was in 
him. If he had spoken in words, he must have written philo- 
sophical tragedies ; if he had spoken in the harmonious strains 
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of music, he would haTe made the heartstrings vibrate to his 
solemn dirge and mournful songs ; as he spoke on canTas, 
the idiom of the world — ^he let his sighs have vent and his 
melancholy utterance in leafless trees and gloomy clouds, and 
mytterious groupings of old trees and dark woody avenues, 
thkt began like the chancel of an old cathedral, and dwindled 
away into a slender sheep tract — in misty horizons, and in 
eoming night. He was always introducing water ; but whether 
that water was tossed and tumbled as a cataract^ or whether it 
flowed smoothly, without a murmur or a ripple, it was sure to 
be sorrowful ; Uiere was a shadow over everything, a gloom 
upon all— the painter brooded over his sorrow, and seemed to 
hare his dwelling among the tombs. 

Of his life little is known. He devoted himself entirely to 
art. He resolved to lead a life of celibacy, and never to quit his 
aged father. He wrote his own mental history in his pictures, 
and it was all gloom and sadness. Here a tree isolated from 
its fellows, dark and sombre — scathed and naked— its im- 
moTeable shadow darkening the still water of the lake. Here, 
a still, dark piece of water, the broad leaves of the lotus on its 
surface, yellow flowers flourishing in refreshing coolness, a 
background of gigantic forest trees. Something always dark 



and shadowy. Kugler says that Ruysdael is the master whose 
pictures form the proper type and centre of the whole pastoral 
school of landscape. In his works, as in those of the great 
painter of ideal landscape, Claude Lorraine, natural objects 
are treated in a manner which appears to manifest the in- 
fluence of a higher spirit ; but the means adopted by these 
two artists were very different. Kuysdael did not need to 
decorate the ordinary forms of nature, or dress her up in a 
holiday garb, in order to bring her nearer to something that 
was divine. Each single object, however homely and familiar, 
provided it had not been cramped and regulated by the hand 
of man — the green meadows, the silent sweep of the clouds, 
the murmuring trees or brooks — all breathe the pure and lofty 
feeling of that higher spirit. His paintings are, in fact, a 
renewal of that old worship of the spirit- nature, which the 
Roman historian has ascribed to the ancient Germans. Yet 
there is jn his pictures much that relates to the busy toil of 
man ; but such features, in general, stand in feeble opposi- 
tion to the overwhelming mass of natural objects, and the 
traces of human works often appear as mere ruins which 
have long yielded to the powerful -operation of the ele- 
ments. 
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Thb history of Dutch painting presents us with a group of 
artists who devoted their energies to subjects taken from 
humble life, who found their models in the roadside inn, and 
exercised their genius in the reproduction of village fetes and 
cottage homes, and the haunts and habits of the peasantry. 
Among this group David Teniers stands the highest ; some- 
times, indeed, he exaggerates and borders on caricature, but 
at the same time exhibits great power of humour and bold 
and effective design. He excels not in the higher branches 
of his art, but is truly great when he pictiires the clowns of 
the Low Country, whiling away their time with dice, beer, and 
tobacco, smoking short pipes witli an air of inconceivable 
comfort, and listening with amazing relish to a man playing on 
the Tiolin. Brauwer was also justly celebrated in the same 
department of art. He painted all manner of scenes from 
tSTem life— drinking, dancing, quarrelling, smoking, fighting, 
playing at cards, or settling with mine host. When he ex- 
a^erates he seems to do it without effort, and the most mirth- 
piOToking pictures of his pencil— the solemn gravity of the 
boor lighting his pipe, the vain attempt of the peasant to hide 
his uneasiness while under the hands of the village barber — are 
perfectly natural and true. The jovial tavern-keeper, Jan 
Steen, is noted ioY the same cheerful view of conunon life ; he 
gives us the same jolly boors, regaling at the same sort of 
beer-houses, finishes with the same - detail, copying with the 
detest attention brass pans, and earthenware, and well- 
thumbed cards and drinkingwcups, uniting with his artistic 
skill all the elements of genuine comedy. And among these 
faithful delineations of rustic scenery and peasant life, the two 
Ostades are deservedly recognised — Adrian, the eldest and the 
most celebrated ; and Isaac, sometimes called the king of light 
aad shadow. 

To the career of this latter painter we have before referred — 
how he was bom at Lubeck ; was sent when very young into 
the Low Countries ; received instruction firom his brother 
A.drian ; travelled to the banks of the Zuider Zee, and settled 
at Amsterdam, '* where he attained," says one of his bio- 
graphers, " the summit of art." 

The engraving which we now present is from one of the 
well-known paintings of this master, and represents a " Road- 
ride Inn." 

A country cart has stopped before a village hostel, and 
without alighting, the driver is refreshing himself with a com- 
fortable draught, the hostess having brought him forth a 
pitcher of the strongest brewed ; three or four neighbours are 
lounging round the cart, an old man sits on the top of a tub 
vith a dog h«lf asleep at hu feet, whil^ the fowls from th^ 



poultry- yard are picking up blades of scattered com. The 
sc^e is very simple, perhaps vulgar ; yet the eye rests upon it 
with pleasure. The painting is a Flemish picture more than 
wo hxmdred years old, but its charm has not departed — its 
beauty and freshness still remain. Why ? Because the pic- 
ture is true: it awakens happy thpughts of bygone scenes, 
calls up old memories deep and tender, and we regard that 
episode in village life, that simple group, that rustic quietness, 
with pleasure, because we have somewhere looked upon what 
might have been the original of the picture. The grateful 
shadow of those tall trees, the picturesque beauty of the road- 
side inn, its swinging sign, its thatched roof, the creeping 
plant that climbs upon it, the company of villagers, the still 
water, the reeds that grow up long and dank upon its margin, 
the trees far away, over which the village spire is peeping, and 
the lowing kine driven forth to pasturage, imitedly combine to 
make the picture interesting to us all. It is not simply what 
t represents, but the pleasing sensations which it awakens 
within us. There is poetry in the whole design, poetry that 
belongs to all time, that does not represent a particular period 
or a particular place — not a burgomaster of the sixteenth 
century, or a street in Amsterdam — but that reproduces 
nature ; and nature never grows old. 

One might draw a nice (^tinction between the two words — 
truth and reality. They are not to be accepted as synonymous. 
Modern painters have sometimes confounded them, and the 
result has been a school of ReaHty, the disciples of which 
have copied nature, line by line, and have failed to be true 
after all. They have represented things as they are : have not 
brought either judgment or taste to bear upon their study, 
but have been content to reproduce nature under aspects the 
most common and inartistic. They have toyed over trifles, have 
been diligent students of minutioe, have forgotten the beauty 
of the garden in the animalcules on one of the leaves, have 
overlooked the majesty of a river in the close imitation of the 
prism- coloured dew.drop, and in many instan^ have sacri- 
ficed all the true essentials of art to an unnecessary exactness 
in these minor points. This may be real, but it is not what 
may be emphatically called true. 

Tmth in art enters into the grandeur of the whole design, 
and into the poetry of nature. It looks for effect and not for 
detail ; it admits choice and preference, and allows the judg- 
ment to be exercised in the selection and the taste in arranging 
a truthful picture. The artist is not content to represent 
every object as it presents itself to him on the first glance ; he 
regards them in the most favourable light, uses discretion in 
the grouping of his figures, and at his pleasure iotvodnces thin 
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tree and omits that. He claims the priyilege of the poet, and 
artificial in the means which he employs, is trae in the result 
which he effects. 

This is not. a subtle disputation about words,— it is a 
description of two systems ; one produced Titian and Raphael, 
and the other the lowest painters of the Flemish school. The 
students of the *' Realistic '* school paint CiS though nature 
was always beautiful alike, as if the mission of the artist and 
that of the photographic camera were the same in their end 



and purpose, and that a picture was to be produced by an 
exact transcript of nature without choice and almost entirely 
by hazard. But the txue mission of art is higher and better 
and nobler than this. Art supposes that its devotee should 
possess something more than an ability to execute — ^that he 
should have tact to seize only on those subjects moat worthy 
of study, that he should accept or reject at his will, and that 
he should reproduce upon his canvas those images only which 
merited to be transmitted to posterity. 
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Tbebb are few details known with respect to the life of Peter 
Subleyras, but these few may be interesting to our readers. 
He was bom in the year 1699, at TJsoz, in Languedoc. His 
reputation, which was formerly extensive, is not well sup- 
ported by the works he has left behind him ; for though it 
must be admitted his paintings display some eminent qualities 
— freedom of drawing, a striking and harmonious composition, 
and a delicate execution which always prefers subdued tones 
to strong contrasts — we seek in vain for indications of what 
may be termed style, in the highest sense of the term ; that is 
to say, the combination of feeling and taste. Having acquired 
the first rudiments of design from his father, Matthew Sub- 
leyras, an artist unknown to fame, he became a pupil of 
Anthony Rivalz, of Toulouse, a master more remarkable for 
elegance than force, at the age of fifteen, and continued to be 
his pupil even after having lived long in Rome, and after pro- 
fessing the most enthusiastic admiration for the great works of 
Michael Angelo, Raffaelle, and Julius Remain. Such is the 
effect of private instruction upon painters ; they rarely get 



completely free from it, and many are to be met with who 
yield to it even while they condemn it. 

In the year 1724,- P. Subleyras proceeded to Paris for the 
purpose of attending at the Academy. He went with all the 
confidence of a young man of five-and-twenty, and of a Gascon, 
to compete for all the prizes against a host of rivals. Such 
was his ass^urance of success, and his elation at the bright 
prospect before him, that he was continually inviting artists 
into his studio to show them designs for paintings, and rough 
sketches of gigantic compositions. As yet he was free from 
doubt of every kind ; but there is reason to believe that his 
confidence was more than, once rebuked by disappointment, 
and that the young aspirant at first met with no very favour- 
able reception among the Parisian artists and amateurs who 
were formed upon the school of Poussin. His manner was 
not liked ; yet in 1726 he gained the first prize for painting. 
The picture to which this high honour was awarded is now in 
the Louvre. It represents the Brazen Serpent, and is de- 
ficient in warmth and life, though dramatic, and painted with 
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eoociderable talent. One consequence of ite success was, the 
artist's removal to Rome, with a pension from the king, to 
complete his studies. He was so delighted with the mode of 
life in' that great metropolis of art, with the many heautiful 
buildings, and other objects which adorned it, and with the 
society of artists, that he determined to make it his home for 
the rest of his life. Assiduous in the cultivation of his art, 
and aspiring in his aims, he managed to acquire great renown 



a member, like himself^ of the Academy of the Arcadians. 
His marriage was pretty closely followed by his death, which 
took place at Rome, on the 2Sth of May, 1749. He died in 
great poverty, and almost want, leaving four children still 
very young. As he left few pupils behind him, no efEoert has 
been made to prepare his biography. There are, however, 
some interesting particulars about him in a correspondence 
where we should hardly expect to find anything of the sort. M. 
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even in that select circle, and was employed to paint for the 
Basilica of 8t. Peter an altar-piece representing St. Basil per- 
forming mass in the presence of the Emperor Valens, an en- 
graving of which was executed by Domenico Cunego. He 
also painted other historical pictures for churches, not merely 
in R4>me, but other parts of Italy. Portrait-painting, too, 
occupied a large portion of his time and attention. 

During his residence at Rome, he married Maria Felicia 
Tibaldi, in 1745, a woman of great talent and distinction, and 



de Sironcourt, a charge d'affairea of the French (government, 
after a long residence in the Roman states, wrote from Cairo 
on the 10th of August, 1748, to M. de Rouill6, a member of 
the government, in the following terms :— 

** It remains for me to speak to you of a Mend of mine— a 
Aiend to whom I am warmly attached — I mean M. Subleyras, 
a French painter, long settled in Rome, who, I fear, will also 
die there, to the disgrace of France. I have known and lo^ed 
him for fifteen years. In the first place, he is the x^s: 
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honourable man in the world. As for talent, he has, I believe, 
as much as can well fall to the lot of man. In point of taste, 
he b a prodigy ; and if you wish (as doubtless you will) to go 
through a course of painting and the fine arts, you could not 
choose a better guide. What you study with his assistance 
will be rendered a hundred times more instructive than it 
would otherwise be. Never has any one arrived at so profound 
an insight into art in all its branches and all its acceesories. 
He has brought to paixtting that philosophical spirit which 
appreciates everything, and places everything in its true 
position. He paints with the taste of Poussin for thinkers 
and people of refinement. ' He speaks to the heart as well as 
the intellect. But his works are nothing to himself. His 
views on painting, and all the arts connected with it, are far 
superior to his pictures. His means are limited, and beneath 
his aspirations. He has the misfortune to be married, and to 
have a large family and poor health." 

There are some points in this extract that are scarcely 
correct. Subleyras can hardly be compsred, at lesst as a 
painter, with Poussin and the thinkers. Nor does it appear 
probable that Subleyras was at all unhappy in his marriage. 
With the exception of such statements as these, there are in 
M. de Sironcourt*s letter details worthy to be repeated. 

The principal works of Subleyras, besides those already 
mentioned, are ** Christ sitting at meat with Simon the Pha- 
risee;" "St. Camille in an ecstasy of devotion;" "The 
Burial of Jesus ;" and " The Marriage of St. Catharine Ricci." 
Two of his paintings and three sketches are in the Louvre 
gallery ; two pictures by his hand are in the Brera at Milan ; 
and one, representing " Simon Magus," adorns the walls of 
Alton Tower, the seat of the Earl of Shrewsbury. There are 
a few spirited etchings of his, some from his own designs, as, 
for instance, "The Brajsen Serpent;" **The MartjTdom of 
St. Peter;" and "Mary Magdalene washing the feet of 
Christ." In a lighter style he painted and engraved with 
much elegance four subjects from La Fontaine. Among his 
portraits may be mentioned those of " Benedict XIY. ;" 
" Cardinal Valenti ;" the "Viceroy of Sicily;" and " Peter 
Lulas," a sculptor of Toulouse. It must be admitted that, 
after making all deductions, P. Subleyras is fairly entitled to 
an honourable position among the French painters of the 
eighteenth century. In concluding this brief .account of 
him and his works, we are bound to commend him as an 
engraver whose etchings have the elegance -and sometimes 
even the vigour of Salvator Rosa. 



PICTURES IN THE LOUVRE. 

No artist or connoisseur should omit seeing the pictures in t' ^e 
Louvre — ^the most exquisite and complete collection of anci ^nt 
and modem art ever brought together. Hoto the coUef don 
has been made, and by what means the splendid altar-p* eces, 
and other historical ehefB-tTceuvre, of the great masterF, have 
found their way. from the cathedrals of Spain and the palaces 
of Italy, to the halls uf one of the most ancient castles in 
France, the admiring visitor will scarcely pause to inquire, as 
he passes, catalogue in hand, through various teUont, and 
gates, in mute wonder, on the famous Murillos, Vandycks, 
Raffaelles, Titians, Claudes, Rubens, Cuyps, Tenicrs, &c., with 
which these waUs are decorated. Nor will it be necessary, in 
this place) to say more than that the principal: pictures, illus- 
trative of the various schools of classic art, were obtained for 
the Louvre by Napoleon, and that Louis Philippe, the greatest 
art-patron of modem times, spared no trouble or expense in 
adding to the collection such works as were necessary to its 
completion in a chronological point of view. 

Thus there are now in the Louvre upwards of fourteen 
hundred pictures illustrative of the four great schools or styles 
of art— the Italian ; the Dutch, with the FlemUh, and German ; 
the Spanish ; and the French. Of this number, four hundred 
and eighty belong to .the Italian, five hundred and forty to 
the Dutch and German, and three hundred and eighty to the 
French school. Besides these there are eight modem copies 



of ancient pictures, and a very large collection of the works of 
recent French painters. The illustrations of the Spanish 
school consist of sixteen pictures by Francisco CoUantes, L. de 
Morales, Ribiera, Velasquez,- and Murillo. 

The pictures of the old masters are nearly all contained in 
two large apartments, called the Salon Carr^ and the Long 
Gallery ; those of the modem artists are distributed in the 
various saloons and galleries devoted to the exhibition of 
Rgyp^i&n and Roman antiques, Nineveh remains, bronxes, 
sculptures, &c. &c. The majority of these noble rooms are 
highly decorated with carving and gold work, the ceilings 
painted in fresco, with allegorical subjects, and the walls 
covered with silk hangings of the richest colours and designs, 
or tapestry from the famous manufactory at Gobelins. 

But the most attractive objects in the Louvre are the 
pictures by the old masters; and towards them the dis- 
criminating visitor will make his way, despite the splendour 
of the Apollo Gallery, through which he will have to pass, 
and heedless of the peculiarly French glitter and display — 
walls of crimson covered with flying bees of gold; great 
windows which give no light; highly carved doors which 
never open and lead to nowhere; fturt'de-lit encircling 
imperial "L-s;" vaulted ceilings, so new and brilliant, and 
dazzling with painted allegory, as to pain the eye ; medaUions, 
flowers, arabesques, emblems, escutcheons, &c. &c., which 
everywhere surround him. So passing up the grand staircase, 
built after the designs of Fontaine, and through the ApoUo 
Gallery aforesaid, he enters the SaUm Carrey newly decorated 
by M. Dubau, the architect of the Louvre, in a style at once 
massive, elegant, and appropriate. Colossal caryatides and 
genii representing the arts support a vaulted ceiling in white 
and gold, round the frieze of which are inscribed the names of 
the most celebrated masters in art. In this splendid apart- 
ment are collected some of the largest and most notable of the 
works of Raffaelle, Vandyck, Rubens, Claude, and Murillo. 
Being a perfectly square apartment — as its name, indeed, im- 
plies — the correspondence in size of canvas rather than any 
in the style or era of the pictures has been observed, so that 
there exists in this saloon a harmonious distribution of parts — 
the canvases being fixed close to the walls and not leaning 
forward — ^which is seldom seen in a room devoted to paintings. 
It is, indeed, the most superb saloon, perhaps, ever devoted to 
the exhibition of works of art — a casket entirely worthy the 
je "vels it contains. 

A wide doorway opens from the Salon Cakbb to the Loxo 
Gallery. This splendid apartment is 1,322 feet in length, by 
a uniform width of 42 feet — more than a quarter of a mile in 
length, and furnishing wall-space for upwards of three miles 
of paintings ! The Long Gallery forms, in fact, the south 
wing of the entire edifice. It consists of two stories, the lower 
of which contains the apartments of the directors of the 
museum, the grand library, formed principally by Louis 
Philippe, and guard-houses for troops on duty at the palace, 
&c.— the upper gallery being occupied, as we see, by the 
national collection of pictures. This part of the palace was 
commenced by Ducereau, in the reign of Charles IX., was 
continued as far as the central archway by Henry IV. of 
France and Navarre, and completed by Louis XIV. It was 
the intention of the latter monarch to have carried out the 
plan conceived by Henry IV., of connecting the Louvre and 
the Tuileries by a great northern and southern wing ; but the 
funds voted by the government for that purpose were devoted 
by Louis to the erection of the palace o£ Versailles. For 
many years nothing further was done in the way of building 
in the great square of the Louvre ; till, during the consulship 
and empire of Napoleon, the northern wing was about half 
erected. A slumber of many more years came over the design, 
and now again it is being carried forward with great activity 
by the present emperor. The style of the extemal front of the 
Louvre is not by any means uniform, each architect and 
restorer of the building appearing to have ignored the works of 
his predecessor in everything but the height of the extemal 
walls. But though the grand front of the Louvre, that towards 
the Place du Carousel, is irregular in style-H>ne part pat taking 
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of the Orecian an another of the Roman, while a third 
inclines to the florid Renaissance — ^the great length of the 
building, and the recurrence of alternate circular and trian- 
gular pediments filled with bas-reliefs, give to the whole a 
highly imposing and pleasing appearance — in fact, a more 
picturesque outlook than the regular architecture of the 
eastern or rirer front, though the latter had the adTantage of 
being, erected by one architect and in one style, the Corinthian. 
But to return to the pictures in the Long Gallery. In this 
immense arcade no attempt at architectural display has been 
made. In truth, the very length, height, and width of the 
gallery render ornament unnecesssry. The walls, to the 
height of about three feet, are encased in the red marble of 
Normandy, the pictures hanging above, with the smallest 
nearest to the spectator. A good uniform light has been 
obtained by means of skylights pierced through the roof. 
The gallery was formerly lit by side windows, but these being 
found insul^cient, are now hidden by handsome crimson 
curtains, which, with the ottoman seats down the centre of the 
room, giye.it a rich and luxurioiis aspect; various groups and 
busts in marble and plaster are placed in appropriate situa- 
tions, and serve to break the uniformity of the view. Nor will 
the lover of pictures fail to notice the chsrming air of freshness 
on the sur&ces of the paintings, and the clean, bright look of 
the gilded frames — a perfect contrast to the dingy appearance 
of the old paintings in the English National Gallery, and a 
further argument, if any were needed, in favour of their 
removal to a purer atmosphere. 

The number and variety of the pictures in the Long Gallery 
have enabled M. Frederic ViUot, the intelligent conservator of 
paintings in the Louvre, to adopt a chronological arrangement 
in their hanging. Thus, on either side of the gallery, are hung 
pictures from the thirteenth to the eighteenth century->a 
period which embraces the birth, triumph, and partial decline 
of art in Europe. Of course, it will hardly be expected that 
we should give anything like a catalogue of the pictures 
exhibited ; and, indeed, if our space permitted, such a course 
would be but a mere dry enumeration of names and dates — 
a great body of facts without a living soul of knowledge. 

The number of pictures here bearing date previous to 
Raffiielle is remarkable. ' Thus, in the Italian, Roman, Vene- 
tian, and Florentine schools, of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth centuries, we have examples either by, or in the 
style of, Cimabue and Giotti, Taddeo Gaddi and Leonardi da 
Vinci, Mshtegna and Roselli, Luini and Giorgione, Salario 
and Lorenzo Costa, Mariotto and Ludovico Mazzolini, with 
several other painters of less note. In the Dutch and German 
schools, also, there are several specimens of Van Eyck (about 
1390—1441),* Quentin Matsys (1460--1631), Hans Holbein 
(1498—1654), Hans Hemling (1480), &c. The French school 
was not founded at so early a period, and the style of art 
known as the English school of painting is without record. 

If a painter — not belonging to the pre-Raffiiellite school — 
looks attentively at the works of these early artists, he will 
discover, despite their crudities, much to admire, much to 
imitate, and much to avoid. Though the faces are often 
positively ugly, and though gracelessness of position and want 
of perspective are evident, in spite of elaborate gilding and 
high colouring, there is discoverable, in all these uncouth- 
looking saints, these staid virgins and unchUdlike children, 
these unpoetical angels, and these imitations of such minute 
objects as could not be seen in nature — if the spectator stands 
at a sufficient distance to command the entire subject — a pains- 
taking love of art, and a sincere desire to do the very best 
that could be done with the means at hand, which modem 
painters would do well to take to heart — ^not, however, so 
closely, as to outrage modem taste and modem knowledge. 

But passing onwards, the intelligent visitor will pause* 
admiringly before some of the more important of the great 
works here exhibited. How shall we pass slightly by that 
famous conception of Murillo's (1613 — 1685), which was pur- 

• Dates given in this manner imply that the person spoken of 
was bom in the first and died in the last-named year ; when only 
one year is given, it means the time about which he flourished. 



chased for the nation, at the sale of Marshal Soult's collection, 
in 1852, at a cost of £22,000 — the largest price, perhaps, ever 
paid for a single picture ? or how express our enthusiasm at 
those efibrts of the great Raffaelle (1483—1520) which grace the 
walls of the Long Gallery } There are no fewer than twelve 
undoubted specimens from the hand of that great master here, 
besides eight paintings in his style, which may or may rot 
have had the benefit of his artistic touch. Rafikelle d'Urbino 
appears to have been 'before kis age and art, for he certainly 
introduced a style of painting which has never been excelled. 
One of his pictures, known as '*Iia Belle Jardiniere,'* the 
Virgin contemplating the infant Jesus, with the child John in 
the background, would have stamped him as a great artist had 
he painted no other. There is here, among others, a good copy 
of *'The School of Athens," that famous and world known 
composition. It is said to be the best copy of the original in 
the Vatican now known in Europe. 

Salvator Rosa (1615 — 1673) is represented by four capital 
subjects, all undoubted originals, besides a couple of marine 
paintings in his style by unknown artists. Guido Reni (1575 
— 1642) has the large number of twenty paintings here, whose 
histories are well authenticated, besides a ** Sleeping Jesus '* 
attributed to his pencil, and two paintings after his style, one 
of which, " David vanquishing Goliah," may be compared 
to the original in this, gallery. The three Carraccis, who 
flourished between the yean 1553 and 1619, are here illustrated 
by thirty-two paintings, all fine ; Correggio (1494 — 1534) by 
two exquisite paintings, *' The Marriage of St. Catherine and 
Alexander " and *^ The Dream of Antiope ;" Angiolo Bronzino 
(1502—1572) by twp subjects, "Christ appearing to Mary 
Magdalene" and the painter's own portrait, the former a fine 
study ; Luca Giordano (1632—1705) by three, of which " The 
Presentation of the Child Jesus in the Temple '* is confessedly 
the finest ; Giorgione, sometimes called by his surname Bar- 
barelli (1477—151 1), by two authentic subjects and one doubtful 
painting, '^St. John presented to the Saviour," from the 
collection of Louis XIV. ; Castiglione, the prince of the 
Genoese school (1616—1670), by a fine painting representing 
" Melchisedec, King of Salem, ofiering the Bread and Wine to 
Abraham," and seven others; Christofano AUori, also sur- 
named Bronzino (1577— 1621), by a single exquisite piece, 
entitled, "Isabella of Arragon at the feet of Charles the 
Eighth ;" Miehael Aiigelo, the chief of the Lombard school, 
by four large paintings, of which one, " The Death of the 
Virgin," is alone worth the journey to Paris to see ; Andrea 
del Sarto, sometimes called Vannucchi (1488— 1530), by three 
original, and one more than doubtful, pieces ; Giotto, painter, 
sculptor, and architect (1276— 1336), by one authentic painting 
and several aft^r his peculiar style, one of which latter, " A 
Virgin and Child," is really beautiful in its simplicity ; Lan- 
franco (1582 — 1647) by five beautiful pictures, one of which, 
" The Coronation of the Virgin," has been engraved by Baudot ; 
Panini (1695—1768) by eleven fine architectural subjects; 
Bartolomeo Schidone (1580—1615) by a half-length figure of 
" St. John the Baptist," and three religious subjects ; Sebas- 
tiano del Piombo (1485—1547) by a single picture, called 
"The Visitation of the Virgin;" Tintoretto (1512—1594), the 
pride of the Venetian schoool, by five subjects, including 
" Susanna at the Bath," and his own portrait ; Paul Veronese 
(1528 — 1588) by no fewer than twelve specimens of his art, 
besides a doubtful picture or two, the best of them being 
" The Pilgrimage to Emmaus," which has often been engraved, 
and was formerly in the collection of Louis XIV. Vasari, 
the author of the first dictionary of painters (1512—1574), is 
represented by four fine subjects, the largest and best of which 
is " The Salutation of the Virgin by the Angel— Hail, Mary, 
Blessed art thou !" These, with nine pictures by, and .after the 
style of, Leonardi da Vinci, and thirteen by Domenichino, 
also called Zampieri (1581—1641), form the most noticeable 
pictures of the Italian school in this collection. Murillo, 
has six other pictures in the Louvre. 

The Dutch, Flemish, and German schools of painting are 
well illustrated in this gallery ; but for want of space we must 
refrain from any notice of them. 
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DAVID TENIER8 THE YOUNGER. 



Antwvkp is a fine old city — the mother of Flemish art. There 
ia aomething more than the quaint beauty of ita old streeta, ita 
strange antiquated buildings, to interest the visitor. There 
Rubens was bom, and Yandyck, and Jordaers, and Gaspar de 
Grayer, and Porbus, and Teniers, the imperishable lustre of 
whose names have made old Antwerp a place of pilgrimage 
to all true devotees of art. 

The story of the life of Teniers we have told before.* Not 
often is it that a great man finds, as it were, his genius here- 
ditary, and his son as great as himself.' It was so with the 
family of Teniers. The son equalled his sire, if he did not 
surpaaa him. From his earliest youth he loved art ; he loved 
it when a pencil was a toy, and loved it to the end. 

There ia something remarkably interesting in the fact that 
the young painter was cheered on his path by the encourage- 
ment of the great Rubens. What a wild flutter at the heart, 
what a whirl of contending emotions must have rushed upon 



were a hard matter to tell the original from the copy. Copies 
they could scarcely be called ; he appeared to enter into the 
spirit as well as the mannerism, and the result was so good 
that the master seemed not only imitated, but renewed. 
Some imitators, and indeed the great majority, fail in their 
imitations, for that which they seize is of no use but to the 
rightful owner ; borrowing on all hands, they succeed in pro- 
ducing a species of mosaic work ; but every stone betrays its 
original formation. What Teniers borrowed he made alto- 
gether his own ; the theory of s^iiful plagiarism heing the 
truest originality, was verified in him. 

You cannot mistake his pictures. They are thoroughly 
cha)racteristic. He did not only study the masters, he studied 
nature — did not take for his models the sculptured glories of 
old Oreece and Rome, but Dutch boors, beer-dzfaking, dice- 
throwing, tobacco- smoking Flemings, that the Orande Mo- 
narque c&lled " MagoU^'* short, t^ckaet Dutchmen inside snd 




A 7LBMISH PAIB.— FROM A PAIhTIMO BY DAVID TBNISaS. 



the lad — he was not yet fifteen — when Rubens suddenly - 
entered the studio, and the student saw the mighty master 
face to face ! ' We are told that everything was in confusion — 
Rubens totally unexpected— that the boy trembled, not with 
fear, but with enthusiasm — that Rubens stopped before the 
easel, glanced at the half* completed picture, took the brush 
from the hand of Teniers, and by word and action showed him 
things he knew not, made the picture to present new and 
imexpected beauties, and in that one meeting gave the lad u 
lesson and a painting-^more thin this, gave him those kiiid 
and cheering words that rang in his ears when he had to paint 
for a draught and a crust, and lighted his way on the path of 
fame till he reached his high position. 

Teniers could adopt any style, and so faithfully assume the 
touch, manner, design, and colour of another artist, that it 

♦ " Illuitrated Magaxine of Art," vol. i., p. 347. 



outside smoke-begrimed beer-houses— laughing, singing, card- 
playing, quarrelling, fighting — snoring peasants, such as those 
depicted in the engraving which we now present What a 
life-like picture it is !— all motion and hilarity, every figure in 
full swing — dancing and meaning to dance ; one can almost 
fancy that we hear the shrill shriek of the bagpipe and the 
laughter of the boors. His peasants are not the marionettes of 
a puppet theatre : his nature is not borrowed from scenes at 
the opera : he never utters the complaint of artificial French 
paiixters, that nature is too green, or wants harmony : he has 
learned in a better and a nobler school; studied art at » 
higher fount ; copied older models than those of Boucher or 
Lancret ; confined his observation to no rose-coloured boudoir ; 
but has mingled in rustic life himself, joined in its rejoicingt, 
and iU quarrels, and ito fights, and has, doubtless, footed it u 
well as the best in many such a scene as the " Flemish Fair 
that we have before us now. 
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raffaSlle'8 ''beajjtiful gardener/' 

Within the last few yean, the noble collectioii of art-treaaurea is a repreientation of the Virgin with the children, Jesiia and 
in the Louyre haa received a yaluable acceaaion in the painting John the Baptist. Among the choice productions which adorn 




THB BEAUTIFUL GARDBMBR.— FBOM A PAI1IT|M0 BT RAFFABLLB. 



^ Rtflaelle which bears the name of ** La Belle Jardini^re>" the Walls ol the Louvte, there i&ay be more elaborate oompo* 

^ "The Beautiful Gardener/' in the catalogue, and of which sitions, and pictures on a larger scale ; but there are certainly 

we ire enabled to present our readers with an engraying. It none more finished or more delightful to behold. Vasari 
Vol. I • 
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relates, that Raffaelle, afte^ having painted " The Consign- ' 
ment of Christ to the Tomb," which is now in the Borghese 
Gallery at Rome, went to Florence, and there painted " The 
Beautiful Gardener," which he intended to send to M. de 
Sienne ; but as Bramante wrote to him, stating that the pope 
had consented to allow him to paint the halls of the Vatican, 
he set off in haste for Rome, entrusting to Ridolfo Ghirlandaio 
the task of finishing the blue drapery of the Virgin. The 
picture was purchased of M. de Sienne by Francis the First ; 
and in the time of Louis the Fourteenth it adorned the 
cabinet at Versailles. In the carefully prepared catalogues of 
the Louyre, it is valued at £16,000 sterling. Although Ri- 
dolfo Ghirlandaio painted the drapery of the Virgin, he claims 
no part of the honour of the work. Even on the border of 
this drapery may be read the signature *' RaphaeUo Urbiruu,** 
which is undoubtedly traced by the hand of Ridolfo. M. 
Quatrembre de Quincy, the able Secretary of the Academy of 
Fine Arts, speaks of the painting in the following terms : — 

" There is the same freshness and excellent preservation in 
the charming picture of the Virgin which Rafiaelle executed 
for M. de Sienne, and which is called, < The Beautiful Gar- 
dener.' Her costume, which really has something of the 
villager's about it, has perhaps given rise to this name. It is 
one of those naive compositions which, for the due proportion 
in the size of the figures, may be placed at the head of those 
in which Raffaelle, before rising to the ideal of his art, as he 
afterwards did, confined himself to the expression of simplicity 
and tha modest grace, of which the manners of the country sup- 
pliea him with models among the young village girls. Nothing 
can surpass the purity here depicted. The tone of colouring 
and the style of drawing are in admirable harmony ; and this 
harmony has never produced anything more lovely than the 
forms of the children Jesus and John. Three circumstances 
prove that this picture belongs to the same period as 'The 



Consignment of Christ to the Tomb.' In the first place, the 
date marked on it, which is 1507 ; then there is a drawing of 
it by Raffaelle in the Mariette Collection, on the back of 
which are rough sketches of the figures belonging to the 
above-mentioned work ; and, in the last place, it is known that 
^ Rafijeielle set out for Rome before finishing the blue drapery of 
the Virgin, which was finished by Ridolfo Ghirlandaio." 

Lepicius, in his " Catalogue Raisonnd " of the king's pic- 
tures, gives a remarkable explanation about this one: "As 
Raffaelle," says he, " makes the child Jesus rest upon one 
foot of the Virgin, J think he intended by this trait to indicate 
the respectful tenderness of this holy mother, who, in her son, 
sees her Saviour." 

As to the title by which this picture is known among artists, 
Lavallee has sought for its origin with more laborious effort 
than was worth while. "It is possible," says de, "that the 
model which Raffaelle employed was a gardener, remarkable 
for her beauty, and that hence was derived the name of the 
picture. But this is merely a supposition, and it appears to 
me more probable, that this title, which there is nothing in 
the painting to occasion — unless it be the fiowers with which 
the Virgin is surroimded — arose from the capricious custom, 
not uncommon among picture-dealers, of fixing upon some 
casual circumstance as a means of distinguishing the nume- 
rous works of a great master from one another." 

This painting of *' The Beautiful Gardener " was engraved 
by Gilles Roupelet and James Ch6reau. In the year 1803 
M. Boucher Desnoyers established his reputation as sn 
engraver by making a drawing and engraving from it, which 
he dedicated to M. Denon, the General Director of the Napo- 
leon Museum. The plate proved also a source of great profit 
to the museum. It is now, and will long remain, unques- 
tionably, the most successful rendering of this delicious 
painting which breathes so much purity and grace. 



WOUVEEMANS. 



Solta artists have made It their pride, especially Flemish 
artists, to paint the tap-room, and the jolly idlers, the drinkers, 
smokers, and vagabonds of society — men who are only their 
ovm enemies, we are told, but who are ttidy everybody else's 
also. Van Ostade, Brai\wer, Teniers, and the prince of carica- 
turists, Pierre Bamboche, were all fond of representing taverns 
where the peasant with a jug of beer slowly quafis and 
smokes as if there were no other object in life. Wouver- 
nuins, on the other hand, paints castles, and huntsmen, elegant 
life, military exercises, the games of the old nobility ; not those 
who haunted the purlieus of the courts, leading a life worse 
than that of the tap-room, but those who frequented the riding- 
school, the fencing-room, and whose science was of the Epi- 
curean school, men who drank deep, slept little, were keen 
upon a scent, good shots, and excellent riders. These robust 
and happy ones of this earth led a gay and rude life, studying 
falconry, and educating the needful animals, or penetrating the 
mysteries of the kennel— a race not yet departed, though 
changed in costume and certain details of manners, yet still 
the same. They wore a costume suited to the painter's art— 
the feathered beaver of loose Bassompierre, the fine lace collar, 
the doublet with frogs, the open boots which now have taken 
refuge on the stage, to be worn by villains and robbers. They 
wanted nothing. They had beautiful, though rather mascu- 
line ladies to love, fine carriages, packs of hoimdS) hunters, 
and Spanish horses with fiery heads and glorious manes — and 
last, but not least, they had Wouvermans to paint them and 
give the men existence long after their castles were mouldered 
in the dust, and their very names were forgotten'^ 

Prancing cavalcades, encampments, charges of cavalry, 
horse-markets^ stables, forges, ring-races, halts in woods : idl 
these are Wouvermans' choice morsels. Everywhere he intro- 
duces the horse, an animal he has profoundly studied^ and of 
Which he has deservedly made a poetical animal. It is hib 
favourite study, and he always introduces the animal under 
favourable circumstances. 



Were we to judge from his pictures— and this shows what 
erroneous opinions mtut have been put forth relative to artists, 
judging them simply from their works — Wouvermans would be 
described as having led a sunny Hfe, hunting, riding, and ban- 
quetting in hall and bower ; while the truth, is, he never left 
Haarlem, and was long unknown and obscure, always retired, 
laborious, and quiet. He was bom in 1620, and died on the 
19th of March, 1668. From his father's studio, Wouvcrmsos 
passed to that of Wynants. There he acquired the belt 
qualities of this master — a powerful execution, a delicate yet 
firm touch, which rendered the inequalities of scenery, sandy 
hillocks, stones, plants, &c. with equal fidelity. Wynants' 
lessons were confined to landscape, while Wouvermans had a 
perfect passion for horses. He studied the animal, therefore, 
in the riding-school, in the stable, in the inn yard, everywhere, 
and succeeded in investing the horse vrith a charm of grace 
and elegance in his pictures, which is one of their chief 
attractions. His success was so great that his study must have 
been laborious and patient, there being no such thing as mere 
intuition) even with the brightest genius. 

Moyreau has engraved eighty^eight horses from Wouver- 
mans, and even the student of zoology may learn here almost 
as much as from nature or Buffon. Like Cuyp, who lived to 
paint only fine fat cattle, Wouvermans' delight was to represent 
the powerful, handsome, healthy horse ; not the broken>vrinded 
"roarer," suited better to the caricaturist than the great painter. 
He was most learned in all details, knew every piece of the 
harness, the cut of saddles was familiar to him, he could tell 
the right length of the stirrups, of the girth, the reins, 
and of the bit ; while he never forgot the shape of the pistols 
or their correct positions. 

Having mastered his subject thoroughly— the secret of many 
successes we cannot sometimes explain — he combined with it 
ah exquisite pearceptibn df scenery, and set to work to illustrate 
the romance of horsemanship. Many painters before him hfld 
introduced hones into their compositions, particularly into 
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battle scenes ; but Wouyennans was ' the first who worked up 
the gfraces of equitation, who, choosing to paint stout country 
gentlemen, elegant cavaliers and huntsmen, made of the horse 
an essential feature in his picture ; for we know not a single ex- 
ception among his productions— all contain a horse, or a part of 
one. Hus is so true, that WouTermans, as if jealous of making 
his farourite animal subservient in interest, never selects a 
moment in the chase when attention is drawn to the animal 
pursued, but watches for the opportunity of developing the grace 
snd intelligence of the horse : in this respect unlike Buthard, 
Oudry, Snyders, and Rubens. The bounding deer, leaping a 
rarine, or listening to the coming hunt, his elegant form in 
the foreground of a picture, draws off the interest from the 
horse. He, therefore, generally supposes the himt, or paints 
the meet, the halt, or the return. 

Had Wouvermans been paid for his pictures what is now 
their value, he too would have had his pages and his falconers, 
hit hunters and his beautiful white hounds with silky coats, a 
heron-pond in his park, bay, black, and gray horses, and that 

white charger ; in fact, all those that appear in his pictiires, 
neighing, prancing, drinking, eating. But Wouvermans was 
modest and timid, and these qualities hindered much his suc- 
cess both as to money and fame. He trusted to dealers to fix 
prices on his exquisite hunting groups, and he took without 
grumbling any price that was offered him. Besides, in Haar- 
lem Wouvermans had a formidable rival in Pierre de Laer, 
known as^Bamboche. When painting his scenes of real life — 
those elegant cavalcades which might any day be seen in the 
country — Wouvermans did it with so much ease and native 
grace that he appeared to invent nothing, simply because he 
vas true and graceful like nature herself; while Bamboche 
utonished people by his compositions about thieves, terrible 
dramas of the hidden life of towns, things less'familiar to the 
common eye than grooms, captains, and squires. 

One De Witte, a Haarlem picture- dealer, having requested 
Bamboche to paint him a cavalry piece, the artist asked 200 
florins, and would not take a penny less, upon which the 
desler went to Wouvermans. For the money which Bam- 
boche had scornfully refused, our artist painted a masterpiece, 
and thus began his fame. De Witte made a great stir about 
the unknown talent, and called together all the amateurs of 
Haarlem to admire a picture, which the dealer valued all the 
more that it enabled him to be a little avenged on Bamboche. 
WouTermans got on better after this; he was better paid 
than before, and, as 'the learned Houbraken says, ** was 
now well received by rich Mecenas." The minute Dutch- 
man, whose work ought to be translated, quotes also as an 
instance of the pecuniary success of Wouvermans, the fact 
that he gave his daughter 20,000 florins when she married 
Henri de Fromantjou, an artist of fame. And yet what was 
this to the fabulous prices attained by his pictures after his 
death, when the Elector of Bavaria, the Dauphin of France, 
and others, contended for them, and bought them up, no matter 
at what sacrifices ? 

If we examine the paintings of Wouvermans with the eye of 
a connoisseur, we shall admire not only the painting, but the 
choice of the subject, the gallantry, and the picturesque cha- 
racter of the scene, which always breathes of chivalry and 
feudalism, which, however brutal and degrading in itselfi 
always looked well at a distance. Even the haughty, and 
often absurd and petty, Louis XIY., who exclaimed, when 
shown some drinkers by Teniers, '* Take away those scare- 
erows," would not have had his royal delicacy offended had he 
chosen some subjects from Wouvermans to adorn his cabinet. 
There would have been the persons he wanted to work upon ; 
the rough coiutry gentlemen he was to attract from their 
tarreted homes to learning the mincing step and courtly vices 
of the palace of Versailles— sure presage of that Capuan 
Toluptuousness which was to end in the great storm of 1793. 

Bat Wouvermans shows little interest in the tender pas- 
sions, none at all in its gentler phases; if there be any, it is 
the rough love-making of the fields. The tnunpet sounds to 
mount; the officers come forth in their heavy boots and 
cuirasses. They have been drinking stiffly, and perhaps one 



may linger to say a word of gallant impertinence to the girl of 
the inn, while he roughly tries to snatch a kiss. What else 
can you expect from men who drink strong liquors, and 
wear such boots ? 

Look at " The Officers* Halt" (p. 260). These are men and 
horses only to be found in the paintings of the Flemish school. 
Mark the two steeds, on one of which an officer is mounted, 
who has just quafied a huge draught of strong ale, and is 
holding out the pot to a girl, who is, however, delayed by 
another worthy in gay apparel, who pinches her chin familiarly 
with one hand, while he clutches his horse's bridle with the 
other. This animal is admirably rendered— position, form, 
head, harness, all are painted with vigour and truth. All the 
accessories of the picture are admirable. The beggar whom no 
one notices, the distant hiUs and the river beneath them, the 
ferry-boat, the card-players round their table, the boys play- 
ing wi^h the dog, the great tree shattered by many a storm, 
the tent, all demonstrate the power and vigour of the painter. 

But Gersaint • truly characterises his touch, when he says, 
" Teniers and Wouvermans are the two painters who have 
worked hardest, though they are so opposite in character." 
The finish of Wouvermans is exquisite, it is something 
extraordinary — ^we may even go so far as to say it is too 
finished at times. His greensward sometimes looks like velvet. 
Gessner has noticed this. 

It appears to be a well ascertained fact, that Wouvermans, 
towards the end of his career, threw into the fire whole port- 
folios of drawings and studies from nature. The reason for 
this is not really known. Some say, that he wanted to 
deprive his son of these rich portfolios, for fear that his nativp 
idleness would be thus encouraged ; while others allege, that 
he wished to deprive his brother and rival of the advantages 
which he might have derived from such studies. This 
version is as odious as it is unlikely. It resembles a story 
told by Roestraten, who says that De Witte, informed of 
the death of Bamboche, took possession of a chest fuU of 
studies, drawings, and thoughts, which he gave to his friend 
Wouvermans, who having pilfered all thi^t was usefbl to him, 
destroyed the rich materials of his friend by burning. A 
more absurd and ridiculous story was never imagined. Bam- 
boche died in 1673 or 1674, six years after Wouvermans. 

This great painter breathed his last in 1668, leaving a son 
who became a monk. Of his two brothers, John and Peter 
Wouvermans, the first is the ablest. His other pupils were 
Bemaert Gaal, Emmanuel Murant, John Van der Bene. His 
successful imitators n^ere Hans Van Lin and John Griffier. 

His " Horse Market " is one of his great pictures. In this 
he has surpassed himself. The rascally cunning-looking 
horse-dealers, making their horses pranee before the buyer 
with whip" and spur, are admirably represented. It combines 
many rare qualities. His " Pare aux cerfe," not that horrid 
den of the same name which Louis XY. patronised, but a real 
collection of deer, is admirable. In fact, in the delineation of 
animals he is always excellent. Sometimes his real life is 
carried too far, becoming simply dirty. The same was true 
of Teniers, whose drunkards are extremely offensive. 

But the men and women of Wouvermans are always model 
men and women ; his ladies are those beauteous dames who 
adorn the court and the palace. He scorns the poor, at least 
on his canvas, though probably as sympathetic with them as 
any other noble and generous heart. It is not necessary that 
we should believe Wouvermans a servile worshipper of 
wealth and rank ; a man of genius could not have been any- 
thing of the kind ; but his natural love of the beautiful and 
the gorgeous drove him always to the representation of life in 
the upper classes. 

And he dearly loved the aristocracy of animal creation. 
No knackers' horses for him, no ill-used and battered donkey 
under- a shower of blows, no fitting subject for the Cruelty to 
Animals Society would obtain notice from Wouvermans. 
Shakspeare has a scene which Wouvermans would have been 
delighted to illustrate :— 

* Gersaint, ** Catalogue de M. Qusntin dc Loran^jcre." Paris, 
1744. 
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' Look when a painter would surpaM the life, 
In limning out a well proportioned iteed, 
Hii art with nature ! workmanship at itrife, 
As if the dead the Hying should exceed ; 
So did this horse excel a common one, 
In shape, in courage, colour, pace, and bone. 

Round-hoofed, short-jointed, fetlocks shag and long. 
Broad breast, full eye, small head and nostril wide. 



shapeleu hillocks, with a yellow tint; those heaps of stnd, 
covered here and there with brush, at the foot of which winds 
a small stream, that looks all but motionless. But the trus 
poetry of Philip Wouyennans, the ideal which is depicted on 
his harmonioTU canras, is a dream of happiness ; not of thit 
happiness which love-sick painters find in a gentle look, or in 
a green and rich field, in the solitude and silence of desert 
places ; but of that real happiness, so easy to the rich, full of 
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High crest, short ears, straight legs, and passing strong. 
Thin mane,, thick tail, broad buttocks, tender hide. 
Look what a horse should have, he did not laok. 
Save a proud rider on so proud a back." 
Wouyermans has none of that soft melancholy which some 
of the Flemish school were so fond of. It is true that at times, 
unconsciously, he painted landscapes sweetly sad, like the 
bleak shores of Wynants; he painted, too, some of those 



comfort and dignity, which is the result of health of body snd 
peace of mind. These few remarks may enable the reader to 
appreciate the characteristios of this powerful and pleuing 
artist, whose pictures are still the delight of amateurs, and are 
rated at no more than their value, despite their number. A 
large number of his best pictures are in St. Petersburg, along- 
side Teniers, Rembrandt, Rubens, and others. His painting*, 
howeyer, are also to be found in all the great galleries of Europe. 



KAREL DUJARDIN. 
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KABEL DITJABDIN. 



Thm artist, whose name it lees familiar than that of many 
others, was alao a landscape and animal painter. Most of the 
Flemish artists may be described in the same way, and are 
yet different in their characteristics. Words are not the flttes 



trees, a bit of an old wall half coyered by ancient ivy, a cow, 
an ass, a man—all homely, all trivial ; and yet add all these 
together, and you have a picture of Dujardin, nothing more, 
nothing less. But nature always ; and out of these simple and 
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representatiTe of their peculiar types, but a glance at once 
leparates Cuyp from Dujardin, Potter from Berghem. How 
ihsll we describe the peculiar style of the artist we now treat 
of > To succeed would be difficult. 

• When, reader, you take a country walk, you sometimes rest 
oa a stile, or under a hedge, or on a fallen tree, and looking 
noaiid yoti, rarious objects meet your eye— a few clustering 



even arid materials he makes a landscape, eJihiblting fully hi 
style and manner* 

Filkington and Deschamps inform us that he was bom in 
1640. Biographers are not always consistent in their dates. 
In 1652 appeared some adniirable engravings by Karel Di^ar- 
din^ perfect masterplecef , which certainly were not executed 
at the youthful age of twelve. We must, therefore, place 
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Dujardin't birth at least aa far back aal635, as it ia well known 
that these were the productions of a very precocious talent. 
It is not known for certain who was his master ; some call him 
a pupil of Berghem, some of Paul Potter. But, however this 
may be, he went early to Italy, and on arriving at Rome, 
Joined the jolly club of Flemish drinkers, into which all 
were admitted under a nick-name, which in his case was 
Qoat's Beard. His easy and impukiye nature, to" which 
pleasure was a necessity, gained him many friends. His 
countryman, Pierre de Laer, had introduced a style among 
the Romans, of which they were very fond, and Dujardin 
following it up was well supported. He painted little land- 
scapes, with a cow, some sheep, a miller and his ass, a girl 
holding up her petticoats to cross a ford (p. 261) ; and was 
well paid for them on account of their excellence. With 
youth, spirits, and money, Dujardin led an easy, jolly life, con- 
tracting many debts, and wasting mueh talent to pay them. 
But he studied like a true Dutchman ; he saw the vulgar side 
of everything, and made that Bide picturesque. The quacks 
of a fair, so common in Rome, were a favourite subject. He 
admired their genius, he caught their pantomime, and before 
he returned to his atelier^ his picture was 'finished in his 
head. The rough idlers of Transtevera, with their robust 
wives, filled the foreground, or, perhaps, a muleteer wlustling 
or searching his pockets for a coin, to give the boy with a 
black face and a pasteboard nose, who went about collecting. 

Dujardin's early siyle was a comical mixture of Bamboche, 
Jean Miel, and Michael Angelo des Batailles. The Italians 
were much struck by his picture?, and naturally so, for he 
invested the every-day scenes he painted with his own gentle- 
ness, his own gay and lively spirit. It was something between 
the finish, so much esteemed at Amsterdam, and the ordinary 
satirical character of the artists of that school who lived in 
Rom'e-^semi-Romans themselves. 

The price which the Italians put upon the works of Karel 
did not sufilce for his increasing expense. The same could be 
said of him that was sud of Bamboche by the historian 
Fasseri, amico deUa reereazione e del Inton tempo. To create for 
himself new resources, be tried the portrait style, and succeeded 
weU, because an artist like him could not do anything badly. 
He composed portraits very simply, in general without any 
details, half-length, with aU the usual sobriety of his genius. 
We speak here of sobriety in the picturesque sense, for in 
private life he knew nothing of it. His character is mar- 
vellously well painted in the portrait which exists in the 
Museum of Amsterdam, where he is represented clothed in a 
black silk doak, his hand upon his breast. His great intelli- 
gent and open eyes announce frankness, penetration, and 
jollity ; his mouth is broad and somewhat sensual ; but his 
great lips reveal a fine irony which has no bitterness in it. 
The expansive and hearty temperament of Karel Dujardin ia 
the secret of his weakness ; it explains his love of pleasure, 
his debts daily paid and daily renewed, his love for the comic 
side of vulgar things, and that want which drove him to seek 
impression firom the three great sources, — life, nature and 
art. 

But at last he determined to see his country again, which 
he had left when very young. He started for Holland, but 
passing through Lyons, he met some friends, who easily kept 
htm ttere, and the sight of some of his works brought round 
him a crowd of amateurs. Forgetting the object of his journey, 
Karel renewed the life he had led at Rome, a life of luxury 
and adventures, to pay for which he had but to paint the 
fresh morning dew. Few painters have succeeded so well in 
depicting the dawn, such geniuses as Claude Lorraine and 
Elaheimer always excepted. Dujardin Uved at Lyona, in the 
houae of a rich old woman, who gave him plenty of credit 
because she took a fancy to him. At last, however, the artist's 
debts became so numerous and so pressing, that poor Karel 
Dujardin, in his distress, had recourse to his principal credi- 
tor—his old landlady. She took a usurioiu interest for her 
money. She made him marry her. 

' Having thus settled his afiairs, the newly-manied man todk 
the road to Amsterdam, where he was well received. He was 



the more Lkcd because he did not altogether resemble lus 
countrymen ; in the same way that the Italians liked him 
because with them he was a Dutchman of the south, while the 
former called him an Italian of the north. He painted some 
local portraits, but they wanted the interest and charms of 
Rembrandt's similar productions. 

It is when the merry painter depicts tumblers and quacks, 
muleteers before an inn, ox* a trumpeter on horseback at the 
door of a pot-hotue, drinking the glass of wine handed to him 
by the maritomes of the place, that -we have no need to 
criticise and compare. Karel*s characteristic is to reach the 
picturesque by simple efforts. More simple than Berghem, as 
agreeable as Wouvermans, and less proud than Bamboche, 
Karel Dt^ardin has all their strong sense of the picturesque. 
He is very fond of bringing in old walls, those walls which 
our modem masters have so often copied ; sometimes he fills 
up the background with them, ivy-clad and half-rained, 
mossy and covered with wall- flowers, or warmed by the golden 
foliage and the purple tints of a virgin vine, which in autumn 
resemble the rays of the setting sun. The rustic waUs of Karel 
are in general sufficiently lofty for them to throw up the whole 
figure. 

To be married to an old woman, when one is young, may 
be bearable on a day when you obtain a receipt in ftdl for all 
your debto ; but the awakening is unpleasant. Dujardin felt 
little relief from the cares of home in the popularity he 
was gaining among the tssteful amateurs of his native town. 
One of these, a certain John Reinst, determined to go to 
Italy, and his friend determined to go as fsr as the Texel 
with him. He had no idea himself of going to Italy ; for he 
went to the Texel in slippers. Nevertheless, next morning he 
sent to his old wife for some Ibsen, saying, he would soon be 
back. He never saw her again. 

He took up his residence in Rome, and though aVrotestsnt, 
was sufficiently influenced by the locality to paint two Romish 
subjects, which were highly prized, while his ** Christ between 
the two Thieves," in the Louvre, is a very fine production. 
But simple nature is his forte. His '* Grove of Trees," in the 
Louvre, is perfect, with ito rivet crossed by farmers driving 
before them a troop of oxen, donkeys, and sheep. The 
farmer's wife is mounted on a cart drawn by a white hone, 
while a peasant, lifting up a yoimg girl in his arms, is about 
to carry her across the ford. The fstmiliar figures form s 
charming contrast with the solemnity of the forest trees, which 
lose none of their mysterious grandeur by contact with the 
brute creation. 

Karel Dujardin took it into his head one day to go to Venice. 
He found some countr3rmen there, and, amongst others, 
Glauber, a pupil, like himself, of Berghem, and a very dis- 
tinguished painter. A Dutchman, who dealt in pictures, 
offered him a home in his house, with the hope of making 
money by his talents ; but the hope was not realised, for 
Dujardin was taken ill and died, in 1078. John Glauber says, 
that his companion died of a surfeit, caused by eating too 
much after an illness. A Dutch amateur, Gabriel Van der 
Leuw, who veas just then at Venice, took care to have Du- 
jardin buried ; and though he died a Protestant, his body wss 
still dressed in the robes of a Capuchin friar, in obedience to 
the customs of the country ; after which he was buried accord- 
ing to the rites of the Roman Church. 

** Crossing the Brook,*' of which we have given an en- 
graving, is a fine picture : the foreground is rich and admirably 
painted ; the man in the sheep-skin coat is touched off with s 
tiuthfulnesB which is peculiarly characteristic of the Flemish 
school. The sky, the distant hills, the horses, and the long 
wall, are exceedingly picturesquely rendered; wlule the 
woman, the ass, and the dog, as well as the cow, exhibit 
a power and truth which exemplify the style of Kard 
Dujardin very effectively. The original ia in France. 

8ir Robert Peel possesses two D^jardins, the Bridge- 
water Gallery one, Lord Ashburtou had two. Ifr. Hope 
has one, and the cdllection of Gheorge IV., in Pall MaU, 
. two. 

All his paintings are valuable and deserving of study* 
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It wjf about tha beginning of the Mrenteenth. oeatury that 
gftm painting came into iinhion. Thia word hai reoenily 
bean adopted, and '* comprises the vepieaentation of sommoA 
life in its ererj-day reUtions, as opposed to religions and 
haroic subjects, or to those of an derated character, such as 
lie generally supposed to fall within the prorince of historical 
piinting. According to the mode in which the subject is 
conceived such works may be divided into two separate 
dssies ; the one representing life in its more soft and gentle 
relations, under the regulation of established customs and 
civilised manners, whilst the other exhibits its more rude and 
Tolgar side with the unchecked license of a free and often 
unbridled humour." Both comprise works of great eacel- 
lenoe, and both engage our interest. 

Foremost among the artists of thir school stands Qerard 
Douw. His name is sometimes written Gerhard Douw. He 
was bom at Ley den in 1618, and died in 1674, aged sixty-one. 
In early life he received instruction from Bartholomew Dolendp, 
tn engraver ; and Peter Rouwhom, a painter on glass, found 
in young Douw an apt pupil. The boy loved art, and at fifteen 
became the disciple of Rembrandt. We have already * presented 
to our readers a memoir of this well-known painter. To this 
great painter is to be ascribed that excellence in colouring, that 
breadth of light and shadows, which afterwards distinguished 
the works of Gerard Douw ; but with all the genius for grandeur 
of design and startling effects of chiaroscuro, he united ^hat - 
extreme deiicacy of 'finish which is one of the chief charac- 
teristics of his works. Sandraart relates that having once, 
in company with Bamboccio, visited Gerard Douw, they 
eonld not forbear admiring the extreme neatness of a picture 
which he was then painting, in which they took particular 
notice of a broom ; and expressing their surprise at the remark- 
able neatness of the finishing of that minute object, Douw 
told them he should spend three days more in working on 
that broom before he should account it entirely complete. 
In a family picture of Mr. Spieriog (Douw's principal patron) 
the same author asserts, that Mrs. Spiering sat five days for 
the finishing of one of her hands that lay on an arm-chair. 

Everything that Douw jfroducedhad pre-eminently the true 
and lovely tints of nature, and his pictures stiU possess their 
pecaliar advantages, they retain their original lustre, and have 
the same beautiful effect at a proper distance as they have when 
iobmitted to the closest inspection. The picture known as 
*'The Dropsical Woman," an engraving of 'V^hich we present to 
the reader (p. 266), is a most perfect and complete specimen of 
this master's style, possessing at once the brofid effect of shadow, 
snd the most delicate and careful detail. The execution of 
the painting is astonishingly fine, and although the shadows 
appear a little too dark, the whole has an inexpressibly bold 
eiSect This picture fell a prey to the French plimderers, and 
was carried to Paris, and is now preserved in the Louvre. 
It is one of the most pathetic pictures of this great master. 
It ii the chef-eToNivre of his daylight works. In representing 
the chamber of an opiUent family, everything in the room 
presents the most magnificent appearance ; it is richly decorated 
and famished. A sick lady siu in an arm- chair,' her daughter 
kneels before her, weeping and kissing her hand, — the bitter- 
ness of death approaching, — a servant gives her the medicine, 
and in the front of the picture stands a physician fantastically 
dressed, turning to the window and examining a bottle fall of 
water. This picture was given by the Elector Palatine to 
f rince Eugene, and after his death remained in the gallery at 
Torin, until the French carried it off and placed it in the 
Louvre. In 1815, they bought off iu restitution at the price 
of £4,000. 

The subjects which the patnler invariably selected were of 
the simplest description, sketches of common life ; but in this 
modest sphere he brought into full play the various passions 
by which the heart is governed. There was a deep, earnest 

• '* Works of Eminent Masters," vol. i.^ p 190. 



truthfulness— -a truthfulness which in its very simplicity and 
homeliness was understood by all — about every one of his 
works that insured him a popularity, depending not on the 
fickle fsshion of the day, but living on in other ages and in 
other lands. There is one striking peculiarity about his 
paintings which cannot be overlooked. The scene he depicts 
is looked upon through a window or other opening, and Uiere 
is about them all much of the tone and colouring of the great 
Rembrandt. He was the laborious imitator of nature, bestow- 
ing the utmost attention to the most minute particulars, the 
sm^est and most insignificant objects in the design. With 
him nothing was insignificant. He knew that perfection 
depended as much'on the careful study of detail as the broad, 
bold outline, and effective contrasts of light and shadow. 
Inferior to Teniers in some particulars, he stupaased him and 
all the painters of the Flemish school in the studied perfection 
of minutest detail ; so that when a picture is entirely and 
elaborately completed in every part, it is said to have ail the 
finish of a Gerard Douw. And this is saying much in praise 
of the great painter, the faithful disciple in the school of 
nature, who copied and improved, but never made nature bow 
to mannerism or style. 

Gerard Douw is fiilthful, but he seldom approaches to 
coarseness. There is the evidence of a nicely balanced critical 
judgment in every one of his pictures, which shows that he 
was no mere copyist, even of nature. The subjects selected 
are those of humble life ; not the noble cavaliers of Yandyck 
or the gorgeously- dressed ladies of the court of Louis XIY., 
but simply housemaids and retailers of articles in daily use ; 
yet there is no vulgar feeling, and nothing that approaches 
burlesque. Every subject is ordinary and common-place, 
but they are all within the circle of kindly family feeling, and 
apical to a far larger class than pictures of higher pretensions. 



THOMAS BEWICK, THE ENGRAVER ON WOOD. 

Tue name of Thomas Bewick is familiar, not only to those 
who are lovers of the art of engraving, or students of natural 
history, but to all who take an interest in the works of original 
genius. It is the greatest of all mistakes to imagine, as some 
do, that the reputation of this gifted man rests upon his being 
the greatest improver, and all but the inventor, of the art of 
wood-engraving. This is far from being the case. As the 
first man who ever produced upon a block of wood an en- 
graving worth looking at, Bewick certainly deserves to be 
handed down in the annals of the art. But this, we repeat, 
is far from being the greatest merit of this extraordinary man. 
His character, as portrayed in his works, exhibits an extraor- 
dinary union of qualities, and this union alone it is which 
causes his works to be looked at now by aU persons of taste, 
with a relish as keen as that which they created on their 
first publication half a century ago. As no very complete 
memoir of Bewick's life, or analysis of his extraordinary 
talents, has ever been given to the world, we shaU not apolo- 
gise for devoting ample space to the history of a man and 
artist, who to that minute truth and true eye for nature 
which the best of the Flemish painters have exhibited, added 
much of the humour of Hogarth ; for the moral satire of 
Thomas Bewick is often as striking as are the truth of his 
landscapes, marine or rural, and the wonderful character and 
vraisemblance of his animal portraitures. 

Thomas Bewick was bom in th^ year 1763, at a little 
vUiage, or hamlet rather, called Cherrybum, in Northum- 
berland, on the banks of the Tyne, and not far firom the 
larger village of Ovingham, which, together with its church 
and schoolhouse and parsonage, now forms so beautiful an 
object for all who travel by the railway, that runs for many 
miles up the valley of the Tyne, between Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne and Carlisle, in Cumberland. He was the son of poor, 
but highly lespeetable parents, who seemed early to have got 
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a glimpse of «ome of the singular gifts of this their eldest son, 
and who» whilst they formed his mind to morality and nrtae, 
gaye way to the bent of his genius, and had the sagacity not to 
discourage the boy's pursuits, which, to many parents in their 
poaiiion and situation in life, would have appeared trifling or 
CTen pernicious. Thomas Bewick, together with his younger 



field," — as f)ur as a boy oould pursue them. His great delight 
was in angling, with an arti&cial fly, for the trout and salmon, 
with which the river Tyne was at that period abundantly 
atored ; following the hounds on foot when a hare hunt was in 
progress ; and seeking the nests and haunts of all species ot 
birds. All this time he was unconsciously cultivating that 
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brother John, who died prematurely, had such plain educa- 
tion given him as that part of the country at that time 
afforded. The greater part of it he obtained under the 
Rev. Christopher. Greyson, at that time master of the school at 
Ovingham, which in the north of England had some reputa- 
tion. As a boy, Bewick was remarkable for the ardent love 
he showed, for tl^ose pastimes that are styled *< sports of the 



acuity, afterwards so remarkable in him, a correct eye for 
nature and her scenery. As a young draughtsman, his talent 
was very precocious. The few pence that would have stocked 
an ordinary lad with marbles, tope, and whipcord, woe 
expended by Bewiek in materials for drawing. Seme of tfiese 
boyish sketches are, we believe, yet extant. They embody 
some faint glimpeea of the characteristics of his mat^e work», 
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and prOTe how true it that aphorism of the poet Wordsworth, 
that^ 

" The boy is father of the man.'* 
The father of Thomas Bewick had the good sense, being a 



wonder was, that genius was not construed into idleness and 
an unsettled habit of mind, which aftertime proTed were the 
very reverse of the artist's character. This, however, was not 
the case. The father could not help appreciating the. woo- 
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rapeiior man in point of discernment, to understand, and in 
some degree appreciate, the bent of his son's genius. That 
either the parents of Bewick, or any of those with whom his 
easHer years were psssed, could foresee the eminence which 
W was to attain, is not to be thought for a moment! The 



derful power of correctly seizing and sketching natural scenery 
or animals which his son so soon exhibited ; and his disposi- 
tion did not lead him to think of resisting young Bewick's 
inclination to be an artist. To this resolve the real delicacy of 
the youth's constitution, which was seen by his parents, pro- 
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\Mkj oontributed. Though powerfolly made. And of great 
stature, Thomas Bewick, like Robert Bums, was liable to 
bilious disorder ; but, unlike the poet, he resisted steadfastly 
through life the fiasoinations of connvial society, so dangerous 
for such temperaments. The artist was, in fact, from his 
youth upwards, by inclination and by habit, a self-denying 
and abstemious mati. His disposition was eminently social ; 
but even when his company "^as most in request, he indulged 
with prudence and refrained with satisfaction. He was 
eminently domestic also, a quality which always acts as a safe- 
guard for those who are so happy as to possess it. 

We have already shown that the early life of » this extra- 
ordinary man -was really, though, perhaps, not ostensibly, 
spent in the cultivation of the art in which l.e was to excel. 
Most of his hours, after school and holidays, were spent in the 
fields, or on the moors, or by the river's side. It is true, 
the fishing-rod and the fpwling-piece were often in his hand, 
especially the former ; for never was there a keener or more 
enthusiastic sportsman than Thomas Bewick ^ but whilst 
capturing salmon or trout, or bringing down an occasional 
wild duck, his eye was all alive to his art. Every turn of 
the river — every wooded glen—gave him materials for a 
picture of some sort, which on his return home were trans- 
ferred to paper. It soon, however, became necessary that the 
youth should leam some calling. This was now felt by his 
friends to bo imperative; and at his own earnest request 
young Bewick was, therefore, bound apprentice to Mr. Ralph 
Beilby, engraver, at Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; being fourteen 
years of age, ^tive in habits, and manly in stature. In 
his master, the young artist was in some respects highly 
favoured, in others by no means so. Mr. Beilby was a very 
worthy man, of excellent disposition and character. As a 
tradesman, he was steady, industrious, and honourable. As a 
man, he was moral and very well-informed. Thus far the young 
artist could not have had a happier model than that afforded 
by his master. Here, however, -.these advantages stopped. 
Mr. Beilby, though a pains-taking engraver of such things ^s 
Newcastle offered to him, was as little of an artist as it was 
possible for a person of his profession to be. In fact, at that 
period, 1767, a Newcastle engraver was not called upon to.be an 
** artist," in the modem acceptation of that general term. His 
graver was exercised altogether in cutting, in copper-plate, 
invoices for mer-ehants, adorned, perhaps, with some little 
rough device ; copy-heads tor writing-masters ; cards for pro- 
fessional men and others, and similar trifles which it is need- 
less to name. To this line of engraving good Mr. Beilby was 
no doubt quite equal ; but as an artist, properly so styled, his 
pretensions were small. Some of his little sketches in Indian- 
ink, and In colours, are in our possession. They only prove 
that, as a draughtsman or colourist, his talent was as little 
as can well be conceived. As an engraver, his efforts, we 
believe, never extended beyond the subjects we have in- 
dicated. 

It is needless to say, that from his master, therefore, 
young Bewick could derive no lessons in art. Useful lessons 
in life^leiBSons invaluable in their way — he, no doubt, did 
receive and profic by, as he loved to acknowledge ; but as an 
artist, it is quite safe to say, Thomas Bewick was self-taught. 
He was the nurse and fosterer of his own genius, and the 
maker of his own art. His wonderfully correct eye and fine 
natural taste were Ms only instructors. In plain truth, he was 
amongst artists precisely what Bums was amongst poets. The 
parallel, from the first, was, as far as genius is concerned, 
complete. Both were the sons of iM>or men. Both were bom 
amidst picturesque and strongly marked natural scenery. 
Both had a plain and homely education. Both showed pre- 
cocious talent, and gave early indications of that glorious, 
bright, and divine spirit which their Creator had vouchsafed 
them. The excellency of both lay in a close adherence to 
nature. Neither of them elaborated great or extensive poems 
or pictures. Bums Was neither an epic poet nor dramatist. 
Bewick was never a painter,^or an engraver from the pictures 
of others. The genius of bom resides in their sketches from 
nature; thrown off with that fire and vrttismnNance whioh 



true genius only imparts. In this both are unrivaHed; and 
probably never will be rivalled. The long and short descrip- 
tive poems of Barns, and the sketches in thfe shape of " tail- 
pieces ? by Bewick, may be set side by side. In some in- 
stances the stansa and the picture seem to be actually inspired 
by the same identical bit of scenery. Such scenery wss never 
so given before, and, perhaps, never may be again. Further it 
is impossible to go. We must now, however, return to 
Bewick's earlier life. 

His apprenticeship with Mr. Beilby was passed in a manner 
highly satisfactory to both master and scholar; the mere 
mechai^ism of the art of cutting on copper Bewick easily 
learnt ; and having become a ikaster of this portion of the 
engraver^ craft, his inventive genius turned itself to the cul- 
tivation of the art of engraving on blocks of hard wood. It 
is. not improbable that the cheapness of the material might be 
one of the motives which influenced his mind to turn to this 
pursuit. From early life aArigid and close economy was one of 
the leading features of his character, and it dimg to him 
through the whole of his^ career. Never was Bewick known 
to throw away a shilling even when a comparatively wealthy 
man. It was about this time, he used to tell his fHends, that 
he tried upon how small a sum he could contrive to exist— 
and he reduced himself to hco pence per dieni for provisions ! 
This may hardly seem credible now-a-days ; but the sceptical 
should' reflect that during Bewick's apprenticeship the taxes 
Of England had not reached nine millions a year ; and that the 
squandering, borrowing, and funding system was, with the 
artist, only in the early years of its apprenticeship. Be 
this as it might, however, Bewick, whilst still an appren- 
tice, was beginning to create the art of wood-engraving. This 
must not, however, be taken too literally. Some rude attempts 
at engraving on wood blocks had been made prior to Bewick's ; 
but the results were contemptible ; and the art was deemed, 
until he took it up, not worth pursuit. That he made the art 
is, therefore, strictly true, and quite undeniable ; but in the 
rigid sense of the term he cannot be said to have invented it. 
The idea was another's ; the execution his own. 

In this happy and laudable way his apprenticeship was 
passed. Always attached to his parents and family, and loving 
the country of his youth, he often tued, during the summer 
months, to walk up to Cherrybum, a distance of nearly four- 
teen miles, to see his parents when the Sunday, his only 
day of leisure, was fine. The best road was on the side of 
the water opposite to his father's habitation, and the young 
artist was obliged to trtist to a ford in order to reach his 
parents' house* It sometimes happened, however, that he 
miscalculated the state of the river. In mountainous coun- 
tries heavy spouts of rain often fall amongst the hills and 
suddenly swell the streams that rise there, whilst those who 
live near the river's mouth are unconscious of what is going 
on. Thus it is with the Tyne, the sources of which are 
amongst lofty hills, trodden only by a few shepherds, a%} 
inhabited by sheep or grouse. It often happened, therefore, 
that when Bewick arrived at the ford just below Cherrybum, 
**the waters were out," and the stream too deep and im- 
petuous to be crossed. On such occasions he used to make 
signals', collect his friends at the other side, shout his 
inquiries and news across the impassable torrent, and then 
very contentedly walk back to Newcastle. 

A young man of Bewick's amiable disposition, rigidly pru- 
dent habits, and great ability, could not but soon become a 
favourite with his master. This was accordingly the case. 
Mr. Beilby soon entertained a highly favourable opinion of 
his prudence and probity as well as great talent; and the result 
was a partnership between himself and Mr. Beilby, which was 
arranged soon after the expiration of his term of appren- 
ticeship, about the year 1774. Bewick had by this time 
brought the art of wood-engraving to great perfection, and 
being now in a position to act for himself, he resolved to 
intaroduce it to the world, which he immediately and success- 
fully accomplished. 

In 1776) one of his earliest attempu at wood-engravinf, 
«* The Old Hound," was exhibited before the Society of Arts 
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and obtained a pvemium. In thii attempt are to be traced 
some faint scintillatioos of his genius. The position of the 
huntsman's horse is spirited, and the drawing good-^that is to 
say, what would be at that time so esteemed ; but Tery inferior to 
his after performances. About this time Bewick went up to the 
metropolis, under what impressions is not Tery well known. 
It is probable he wished to try the ground there before his 
partnership with Mr. Beilby was finally settled and concluded. 
His ideas of arts and of artists in London, as acquired by thia 
▼irit, seem to have been highly unfaTourable. It does not 
appear that he complained of any want of attention ; for his 
very earliest essays with the graver upon wood were univer- 
sally admired, so unique was deemed the art and so intractable 
the material. The habits and manners of the metropolis were, 
however, the revet se of his own. His love for the manners 
and scenery of his native county, so different from those of the 
south of Bngland, was intense to a degree almoet ludicrous • 
and the result was such a distaste for metropolitan art, manners, 
customs, and habits, that when he afterwards published those 
works, by which he became known over Europe, he would not 
suffer them to be printed, nor the engravings to be struck off 
n London. Nay, so far did he carry this strange dislike to 
everything metroi>olitan, that when it was proposed to bring a 
pressman from London, accustomed to strike off engravings, 
he sternly answered, " Hold your tongues. No cockney shall 
touch my blocka ! " — and in this resolve he was quite implacable 
and fixed. 

As soon as his engagement with his partner, Mr. Beilby, 
was finally settled and brought to a conclusion, Bewick 
planned and executed the volume of the '* History of Quad- 
rupeds," by which his fame as the great wood-engraver was 
at once esubiished. The literary portion of the book was 
mostly performed by Mr. Beilby, who, although no artist, was 
a man of some taste and some judgment, and not destitute of 
literary tact. The book was printed at Newcastle, by Solomon 
Hodgson, a man also of good ability, and a zealous friend and 
warm adnurer of Bewick. Up to this time, such fame as 
Mr. Bewick had acquired rested altogether upon the novelty 
of engraving on the material he used. To cut fine lines on 
wood passed for a sort of half-miraculous achievement. But 
in this work, which was brought before the public in the year 
1790, the wonderful life and correctness of Bewick's drawing 
were fully manifest. This was especially apparent in his cuts 
of the more domestic animals with which his eye was familiar. 
His cut of "The Chillingham Bull," a portrait of one of the 
breed of indigenous wild cattle still preserved at Chillingham 
Park, Northumberland, had excited much admiration some 
years before ; but this drawing, good as it is, was eclipsed by 
that of many of his quadrupedk in the history now first pub- 
lished. The horses are, without exception, drawn and en- 
graved with wonderful accuracy and life. So is the ass, and 
so are most of the dogs. The Spanish pointer, in particular, 
may be instanced as one of the finest portraits of this breed of 
setter ever achieved. It has been copied and recopied so often, 
that the public are now familiar with it ; and as an animal 
portrait, it probably never was surpassed. In this volume the 
tail-pieces are inferior to those with which he afterwards 
adorned his two volumes of " British Land and Water Birds." 
He had not then fully found out the secret of his genius for 
sketching natural scenery. Here and there the volume un- 
questionably exhibits indications of his talent in this line ; but 
Uiey were comparatively faint, and are not prominent enough 
to be fr«e firom eclipse by the fine drawing and cutting of 
the animal^ with which the book is filled. The publication of 
•this Tolume may be styled the commencement of the era of 
engraving on wood. The admiration it excited was universal. 
No arts of pufihig, nor the usual manceuvrea of the craft of 
modern bookselling, were used; and assuredly none were 
needed. The sale of the volume, from the first steady, soon 
became rapid and great. A second edition was speedily 
needed ; and others have continued to be published from time 
to timO) so steady has been the admiration of the world of this 
work of genius. Bewick's reputation was not now confined 
to the North of England. It gradually became national ; and 



proposals were soon made him by London booksellers and, 
publishers to adorn projected publications by an art now con- 
sidered as strikingly beautiful as unique in character. 

About this period Bewick married. His fortunes now per« 
mitted even a man of his prudent and refiecting habits to 
encounter the mixed cares and pleasures of a family. His 
habits were essentially domestic ; and he had also with him 
his younger brother, John, who, sharing his brother's talent, 
had become the apprentice of Messrs. Beilby and Bewick. 
His constitution, however, eventually suffered from a town 
residence and the labour of engraving. His lungs became 
affected, and he died of consumption in the year 1796, 
after having, under his brother's able tuition, attained high 
excellence in his art. So distinguished was he, that, in 1795, 
his name was appended, with that of his brother, to illtutra- 
tions on wood of Goldsmith's *' Traveller," and " Deserted 
Vaiage," and "The Hermit" of Pamell,- published by Bui- 
mer, who was noted in his day as printer. The Combined 
beauty of the engravings and typography gave great popularity 
to these reprints. Amongst others, they attracted the curiosity 
of Qeorge the Third, who was in some degree a patron of the 
arts. On being told that the cute were engraved upon blocks 
of wood, the king at once gave utterance to his disbelief of 
the statement. His Majesty was tolerably notorious for ad- 
herence to opinions or notions which he had once formed or 
imagined; and to his scepticism, as to these extraordinary 
works, he resolutely stuck, until the blocks were sent for hi^ 
inspection, a process which even his prejudice could not resist. 
It does not appear that George the Third ever bestowed upon 
this self-taught artist, and makerof the art of wood -engraving, 
any favour or patronage. Royal patronage, however, Thomas 
Bewick never wanted ; and had he wanted it, he was too 
proud to ask it ; for his disposition was as independent as it 
was plain and manly. At all events, he never had it, and 
certainly never sought it. In 1796, the year of John Bewick's 
death, was published ** The Chace," of Somerville, ornamented 
with engravings on wood by Thomas and John Bewick ; after 
which, the name of Bewick became celebrated as the great 
improver and head of his art. 

Between the years 1790 and 1797, Bewick had been strenu- 
ously labouring at that work which ia perhaps his greatest, as 
it certainly is the most finished, — ^* Tne History of British 
Land- birds." This admirable volume was published in 1797. 
The drawing, execution, and portraiture (for portraiU tbej 
are) of the birds are beyond all praiae ; and in the tail-pieces 
the artist has put forth the whole strength of his now matured 
genius. As sketches of real nature, some of them are almost 
unapproachable ; and others to exquisite drawing imite the 
moral satire and humour of Hogarth. There is an amusing 
anecdote connected with this publication, which is very 
characteristic of the artut. When a joke and a bit of moral 
satire were united, to Bewick's mind they were irresistible ; 
and on this occasion his love of lowering the false pride of 
human nature, conjoined with a jest, led him a little too &r 
across the debateable line of decorum. His friends remon- 
strated, the printer remonstrated, and the publisher implored ; 
but the sturdy artist was not to be moved. He insisted upon 
it that the whole was a piece of effeminate squeamishness, and 
that ** the folks (as ^e expressed it) would have more sense !" 
For once, however, Bewick was deceived in his calculation of 
the sense of the public. As soon as the book was publishedi 
the outcry against the luckless tail-piece became too loud to 
be trifled with, and in the greater part of that impression the 
vignette in question is daubed over with Indian iok t In the 
succeeding editions the block was altered, and in some it is 
omitted, and another vignette substituted. The unqualified 
admiration which this volume excited secured the publication 
of a second ; and after a long and persevering quest of sped* 
mens of some of the very rare birds which are there portrayed, 
the second volume of " The History of British Birds," con- 
taining the Water-birds, was published in 1804. It may aafely 
be pronounced to be equal, though not superior, to its prede* 
oessor. The figures and characters of the aquatic fowte, 
especially of the gulls and ducksi are exquisitely given^ and 
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the delicate pencilling of some of the plumage ia beyond all 
praiae. But amongst the moat captirating things in this 
Tolume are some of the marine aketches, upon which Bewick 
has brought to bear all the delicacy aa well as all the force of 
his talents, and which are in some respects unriTalled. Before 
this Tolume was ready for the press, Mr. Beilby, the worthy 
partner of the artist^ had retired with a handsome independence 
from business ; and, in the literary portion of the work, 
Bewick was assisted by the Rev. Mr. Ckmtes, then the incum- 
bent of Bedlington, a rural parish in Northumberland, not 
far from the coast To the exertions of Mr. Coates and his 
friends the artist waa indebted for yarious specimens of the 
rare aquatic fowls, with which the wilder portions of the 



The unnatural oombinationa of animal with animal, which the 
plan of the fable inyolves, spoils the vrauemblanc$ of the 
whole, however beautifdl the drawing. To depict a wolf 
conversing with a lamb; or a fox with a stork or a cat, 
includes so much that is unnatural, that, be the art what it 
may with which the scenes shall be depicted, the '* increitihu 
odV still steps in and spoils all. The consequence has been 
that this work, which, had it appeared early, would hate 
made a reputation, is deemed inferior to the works on 
natural history, and is consequently much less known. 
Whether Bewick entertained- a preaentiment that this was to 
be his laat published effort, it ii impossible to say; bat it 
may be intereating to aome to be told, that the tail-piece st 
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coasts of Northumberland and Durham abound. Many were 
obtained from the Fern Islands and the sands near Lindis- 
pam, and others from that rude coast which runs from 
Seaham, in the county of Durham, to the mouth of the Tees, 
increasing in boldness, tiU it ends in the enormous clilfe of 
Whitby and Scarborough in the north-east angle of York- 
ahire. . 

Thia was Bewick's last great work. In 1818 were published 
•« Select Fablea of JSsop and others, embellished with wood- 
cuts byThomaa Bewick;" a work which he had long con- 
•templated, and which was a favourite with him to the last. 
Though admirably executed in many respecta, candour will 
not permit it to be ranked with his "Land and Wat^ Birds." 



page 162 of tiie first edition bears the date of his mother's 
denth ; and that at page 176, of his father's. It is also a 
curious trait that the concluding vignette ia a view of 
Ovingham church-yard, the burying-plaoe of the Bewicks, 
through the open gates of which a funeral ii in the aet of 
passing. To those who knew Bewick personally, this final 
embellishment (onveys touching recollections. Soon after the 
publication of his ** Select Fablef," Mr. Bewick planned snd 
commenced a " History of British Fishes," which, however, 
although aome progress was made, he did not live to fimsh. 
Some of the vignettes intended for this work have been 
published separately. They are mostly of exceeding beauty, 
and quite equal to the. finest efforts of his earlier life. From 
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1 bof, Mt, Bewick's constitution was in some respects delicate, 
ind towards tlie middle of life he underwent more than one 
MTere attack of illness, by one of which, in particular, his 
itrength was reduced so low that existence might be said to 
haag upon a thread. The eifiscts of this attack he never 
completely shook off, and for the last three or four years of 
his Ufe, his decline was very visible. He himself was per« 
feetly conscious of it ; and used to nourish the hope that his 
son Robert, now also deceased, might finish that " History of 



it was proposed to place in the extensive and fine librkry of 
the Literary and Philosophical Society of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, an institution of which he was for many years a 
member. This was a matter of some tact and manage- 
ment. To persuade the artist to sojourn ifi London for the 
purpose of being modelled was a hope worse than forlorn. 
The land of Cockneydom he utterly disliked, and within its 
confines he would not enter. At length it was arranged that 
Mr. Bailey, the sculptor should come down to Newcastle and 
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Piibes*' which he knew he could not live to execute. In 
^ hope he ha^ been deceived, the book, though much was 
^«n« to it, being still quite incomplete. 

Mr. Bewick, it has been already stated, always enjoyed the 
^b respect of his fellow-townsmen, and was a favourite with 
»U classes of society, to whom his simplicity of manners 
*nd great bonhomie were always welcome. About the year 
1822, it was agreed, amongst several of his most intimate 
fr>«nds and zealous admirers, to procure a bust of him, which 



make the model—which was done ; and the bust, which is a 
perfect likeness,' now adorns the library of the society. The 
modelling of this bust gave rise to more than one amusing 
and characteristic controversy, between the sculptor and 
engraver, which it was no easy matter to decide. Bailey, after 
the custom of his school, wanted to throw over the shoulders 
of his sitter a ^it of drapery, which conventionally passes for 
a fold of a Roman toga, or Grecian tunic, as the case may be. 
The artist, however, strictly eschewed either toga or tunic. 
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He worked in a coat and waistcoat, he asserted, and walked 
about, and eat and drank in a coat and waistcoat ; and in a 
coat and waistcoat he wOuld be chiselled. Bewick had no 
idea of going down to posterity in masquerade ; and to his 
resolve he accordingly stuck. The result is, that the marble 
exhibits not only the strongly lined and expressive features 
of the engraver, but also a portion of his coat and waistcoat, 
neckcloth, and carefully-ruffled shirt, in which he dressed for 
the occasion. - Whether this may be " classical " we cannot 
say. We fear not. But, at all events, it was never denied 
that it improved the likeness ; and that, we presume, cannot 
be construed into a fault by any metaphysical process what- 
soever. To another of the engraver's demands, the sculptor, 
however, was compelled positively to demur. To the latest 
period of his life, Bewick's coimtenance retained very visible 
vestiges of the severity of the small-pox. Upon the principle 
which induced Cromwell to insist upon Walker, the portrait- 
painier, giving every wart as well as every feature of his face, 
Bewick insisted upon Bailey's essaying to put in some of "his 
beauty-spots," as he termed the pittings of the small-pox. To 
this requisition, however, the sculptor positively demurred ; 
asserting that the marks of the small- pox' could not by any 
art be expressed in marble ; and so the controversy ended, 
much to the discontent of the engraver, who was thus forced 
to impose upon posterity a smoother physiognomy than was 
really his property. 

Bewick was now making some progress in cutting the 
blocks for the " History of Fishes," but in the midst of this 
work, his health began to decline. Through the year 1827 his 
strength gradually sunk, though his mental powers remained 
to the last, and in 1828, towards the summer, his state became 
quite hopeless, and gradually ended in death, for which he 
had long been prepared. His funeral, at his own request, 
was strictly private. He was buried in the church-yard of 
Ovingham, the buryingoplace of the family. The village 
stands close by the side of the River Tyne, on the north bank ; 
and is a prominent object to travellers going westward by the 
railway from Newcastle.-upon-Tyne into Cumberland. No 
lover of art can pass it without feeling the spot hallowed in 
his gaze, when told it contains all that was mortal of Thomas 
Bewick. 

It now remains to say a few words as to the genius and 
works of this extraordinary man, whom the poet Words- 
worth has designated as — 

** The genius that dwells on the banks of the Tyne.'* 
There exists amongst some persons a mistaken idea that the 
fame of Bewick rests, for the most part, upon the fact of his 
being the maker and father of the art of engraving on wood. 
This is a sad error. It is true, indeed, that the name of 
Thomas Bewick must always have a niche in the history of 
art as the creator of this line of art ; but the charm of his 
works is quite distinct from this. We do not admire the 
wood- cuts of Bewick because they were the first, but because 
they are the best. Bewick's excellence is, in truth, more 
pictorial than as a mere engraver of pictures. He had a more 
correct eye for nature and her forms than, perhaps, any 
painter that ever lived ; and it is for their wonderful spirit, 
life, and truth, that we admire his figures of animals, and 
sketches of landscape, and not because they happen to be 
engraved on wood and cut with a delicacy that is certainly 
wonderful, when the material is considered. In this faculty 
of fine cuttuig, Bewick was equalled, however, by some of his 
pupils. Some portions of his finest portraits of birds and most 
striking tail-pieces were executed by them after Bewick had 
drawn them upon the block. But this is mere nicety of hand ; 
mere mechanical excellence. Many wood-engravers, since 
Bewick's death, have cut even more finely than their great 
predecessor in art ; but where is the engraver on wood whose 
name stands beside that of Bewick ^ Nowhere. No. Because 
his real excellence lay less in his hand than in his mind. No 
man ever formed, perhaps, so full, lively, and correct an idea 
of that which he was to transfer to paper as did Bewick. 
•Hence his figures of animals are portraits. We know a bird, 
drawn by him, by its air and physiognomy. Just as easily as 



by the pencilling of the feathers. Every spedes hss ite 
character in air and features. Thns we have the majestic 
eagle ; the keen pitiless hawk ; the airy lark ; the pert, vulgtr 
sparrow ; the light, elegant snipe ; the awkward, strong, lesn, 
sailing heron ; the swift bustard ; the dean, harmless, happy, 
looking sea-gull ; the fat, aleepy duck ; the timid partridge ; 
the insignificant wren; the vivacious, impudent magpie; in 
short, the whole diversity of character that the feathered 
tribes so wonderfully exhibit. In the same manner his land* 
scapes always seem to be transcripts of real scenes ; and no 
doubt many of them are so. Bewick would not assent to any 
unqualified assertion on this point ; but his denial does not 
decide the matter. Of his strict veracity nobody doubted; 
but his memory of the most minute forms of things was so ex- 
tensive, and his eye so wonderfully correct, that it is believed 
he drew portraits of natural scenery without being conscioui 
of it. To those who know minutely the character of the scenery ; 
which is embodied in his exquisite vignettes, it is evident 
that all is a faithful transcript of nature. The shapes of the 
hills, the sweep of the moors, the character of the clifis and 
stones, the features of the river scenery ; and the composition 
of the rocks in his marine sketches, all unite to demonstrate 
this. In fact, Bewick's theory of art was to copy nature. Of 
all artists that ever lived, not one was ever so free from meta- 
physical fantasies. Bewick's reverence for the wisdom of the 
Creator was great and earnest. He loved nature, because it 
was to him, as it were, the handwriting of an omnipotent, 
all-wise, and all-benevolent master. Henever dreamed of 
improving the works of Him who made the universe— the sea, 
earth, and skies, and **all that in them is." So humble are 
some people's conceptions of their sphere of action. Hence 
Bewick sketched "vAiat he saw; and that alone. He could 
love nature in her humblest guise. No need of holiday-time 
for him ; and hence it happens that the simplest of his little 
landscapes often charm as deeply as his most elaborate tran- 
scripts of Northumberland scenery. The secret is in their 
verisimilitude. They are as the Creator made them. That 
is all ; but surely that is enough. 

There can be no doubt that Bewick's excellence in his walk 
of art was the result of his entire character, joined to a correct- 
ness of eye that was almost miraculous. His great love of 
locality was the prominent feature of his character. He 
carried it to an extent that to strangers seemed absurd and 
ludicrous. The scenery, the men, the women, the idiom, the 
music, of his beloved Northumberland were to him paramount, 
He was excessively fond of the old Scotch and Irish airs, as 
all persons of real musical feeling are ; but the airs peculiar to 
Northumberland, which, with one or two exceptions, are 
really very inferior things, he preferred before them all. We 
have seen him sit for hours listening to the music of a blind 
minstrel and his boy^ who used to perfopn these old airi 
admirably well ; but the finest of Ireland's pathetic ditties, or 
the most spirit-stirring of Scotia's **pibrochs," could not 
move Bewick to such rapture as did the old Northumberland 
*' Gathering Time," known popularly as " Bodies Abreast," 
when played on the Northumbrian pipes by his son Robert, 
who was a first-rate performer on the national instrument. 
This passion for everything Northumbrian gives hia work 
character. All his scenery is the product of the district. 
The moors of Kielder, Millfield-plain and Flodden- field, the 
banks of Coquet, North Tyne, or Till, are all depicted in hii 
vignettes. By those who know the district they are felt to 
be portraits ; by all persons of taste they are felt to be nature 
unadorned. 

Thomas Bewick was by nature very social, and loved to 
witness the amusements of young people. To sit at tiie head 
of the room, with an old friend or two, to see the young people 
dance, while his son Kobert " screwed, the pipes and garr'd 
them skirl," was a great delight to the artist. His admiration 
for his fair countrywomen used to break out; and he would 
exclaim, "There they go— queens of England!— queens of 
England!" They were undoubtedly so in his eyes. His con- 
versation was, like his graver, strong, racy, and graphic. His 
general talent was great ; and upon all questions be thought 
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for himself, and always took the liberal side. His detestation 
of gune-laws was very great; and he used to assert the im- 
possibility of making any man really belieye that the pursuit 
of wild animals could be a crime, or that any man could have 
property in such things. He had a remarkable notion that 
he never could fully enjoy conversation except by a glimmer- 
ing fire-light. His waggish Mends used to assert that this 
was because he associated with it '* the saving of candle-ends." 
The joke passed for its value, but we dare say Bewick told the 
tiuth. His eye was, in fact, so habituated to examine objects, 
that except in a twilight it never was at rest, and this rest- 
lessness he felt to interrupt his attention to what was said. 
Once, after « severe illness, by which he was reduced to the 
IsBt stage of debility, a friend asked him how, when con- 
Tileicent, he amused himself, without anything to look at, 



and still too weak dven to read in bed, or bear much light. 
His characteristic reply was, **I lay upon my back, and 
whustled auld tunes !" 

Such was Thomas Bewick. In person he was large and 
ungainly, with something of a stoop. His features were plain 
and massive ; but when he spoke they lighted up in a manner 
so reinarkable, that some person, on first seeing him, said it 
was ** like putting a lamp behind a transparent picture." His 
works are as original as beautiful, and this probably has 
helped to give them a popularity such^ as other works of the 
kind never attained. In all quarters of the globe they are 
known and admired, by the scientific and the simple, and by 
age as well as youth. He left behind him one son (now 
deceased) and three daughters, to enjoy a handsome inde- 
pendence. 
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Martin Schobnoaubb, commonly known by the name of 
Jfsitin Schon, and called by foreign writers on art Lc Beau 
Martin, or Hiibsche Martin, was bom at Colmar in Holstein, 
about the year 1445. According to Bryan, he was bom at 
Cahnbach, in Franconia, about the year 1420; but this is 
sow generally believed to be incorrect, though the precise 
time and place of the artist*s birth are not fully settled. 
In his youth he practised the trade of a goldsmith, and it was 
not nntil middle age that he distinguished himself by his 
extraordinary powers in the arts of painting and engraving. 
Oathe'back of a portrait of him is a German inscription, of 
vU we give the translation : — ** Master Martin Schbn- 
gauer, an artist, surhamed the Handsome, died at Colmar, on 
the 2ad of Febraary, 1499. God be merciful to him. And 
I, Jean Sargkmaur, was a pupil of his, in the year 1488." 
Upon a drawing in the possession of Heinnekin, Albert Durer 
irrote:— "This piece was dravm by Martin Schon, in 1470, 
being then a young man. I, Albert Durer, having learnt the 
ibove, write this to his honour, in the year 1517." Schon- 
ganer was considered one of the greatest artists of his age. 
"What shall I say," writes Wimpheling, " what shall I say 
of Martin Schon of Colmar, who so excelled in the art of 
painting, that his pictures have been much sought after, and 
conTeycd into Italy, France, Spain, England, and other coun- 
tries r" The churches of St. Martin and St. Francis, at 
Colmar, contain some of his pictures, which artists consider it 
a privilege to copy. 

According to Sandraart, Martin was on a footing of intimate 
friendship with Perugini ; as a mark of mutual esteem, they 
exchanged from time to time some of their drawings. Vasari 
relates that Michael Angelo, in his youth, had studied and 
copied one of Martin's plates, representing the Temptation of 
St Anthony. 

Schungauer has considerable reputation as an engraver ; he 
vas one of the first who practised the art with a view to taking 
impressions on paper. There are 116 authentic pieces by his 
Hand, and 100 others are attributed to him. He has engraved 
> large number of sacred and some ornamental subjects, among 
which is the beautiful censer which we reproduce. Besides 
being sn excellent painter and engraver, he possessed much 



skill as a goldsmith. Some writers on art have asserted that 
it was at his house that Albert Durer worked in his youth ; 
but he does not mention this in the autobiography which he 
has left us. 

Martin Schongauer died in the year 1499; the inscription 
on his portrait gives evidence of this, as well as the researches 
of Councillor de Lerse, in Colmar, from which it appears that 
he liyed longer than is commonly supposed. Christopher 
Scheurl and Sandraart say that he died about the year 1486. 

Christ, in his dictionary of monograms, says that Martin 
Schon*s master was one Lupert Buss, an obscure personage, 
and from' him he must have learnt engraving. The influence 
of the school of the Low Countries upon his talent rendered his 
style peculiar in Germany. His contemporaries were unani- 
mous in praising the grace of his compositions, and, in short, 
he was one of the first who introduced feeling and expression 
into painting. He had no rival among the German artists of 
his day, except, perhaps, Michael Wohlgemuth, or Herlim. 
In the collections of Spain, Italy, France, and England, more 
pictures are attributed to Martin Schon than one artist could 
have executed, especially one who divided his time between 
the brush and the graver. Not one of his paintings bears the 
monogram with which his engravings are stamped. The best 
pictures imputed to him are to be found at Ulm, Stuttgard, 
Nuremberg, Munich, Schleisshuin, Berlin, Basle, Vienna, and 
Milan ; but especially at his native place, Colmar, where are 
still to be seen the marvels of which Wimpheling speaks. 
Some of these paintings at Colmar have been attributed to 
Albert Durer ; they are preserved in the Priory, which is now 
the College ; others, ascribed on doubtful authority to Martin 
SchoD, were taken to this College during the disturbances in 
the last century. A very fine picture, by this brilliant master, 
representing the Madonna, the size of life, seated on a grassy 
bank, adorns the church of St. Martin at Colmar. At the 
Museum at Pans, a picture of the Israelites gathering Manna 
in the Desert is said to be the production of Martin Schon- 
gauer. Passarant speaks confidently of there being one of 
Martin Schbn's pictures in Mr. Ader's collection in London ; 
but so many are ascribed to him falsely, that we can only rely 
on the authenticity of those at Colmar. 



ALBERT DUKER. 



ALBsat DtABB became in the sixteenth century the repre- 
sentative of the German school. The unirersality of his genius 
lad the tendency to the fantastic, which he eyidenced in almost 
&11 his works, combined to make his productions the realisation 
of the soarings of art at his period, and gave him a place among 
the greatest masters whom the wotld has ever seen. He was 
A painter, and as such his cplouring was peculiarly brilliant j 
>& engraVer, and here he exhibited the most indefatigable 
industry and consummate skill ; he was no mean or inefficient 



sculptor, and a highly-gifted architect; his spirit was rich and 
inexhaustible, not confined to one sphere of art, but em- 
bracing all, as with a magic tone. He was an imaginative poet, 
a skilful geometrician, an accurate mathematician, and a volu- 
nunous author. In his colouring there is something pecur 
liarly brilliant, rarely surpassed by any other painter: but 
one thing is remarkably observable, namely, the almost total 
absence of chiaroaeuro, BUs drawing is full of force and 
character:— here and there, indeed, peculiar in the attitude, or 
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the flow of the drapery— so peculiar, that it becomes almost 
harsh, but still so beautiful, so suggestive of deep and earnest 
thought, that they have not been inappropriately called 
poems. On a previous occasion* ave presented a biographical 
sketch of this great man— this Crichton of art^and dwelt 



such as representing the soldiers at the Crucifixion in the cos- 
tume of the middle ages ; but his Christian pictures were sym- 
bolical more than historical. Here is the picture of ** The Pro- 
digal Son." The artist has seiaed upon that part of the parable 
which forms the turning point in Uie prodigal's history. He 




THB PKODIOAL SOU.— A7TX& ALBERT DVRBR. 



somewhat critically on his various productions; we now 
give another of his works, and it needs no comment. He was 
prolific in sacred subjects — the story of the evangelists en* 
kindled his enthusiaam— what they described he portrayed. 
In some of these pieces he has been accused of anachromsmi 
• " Worka of Eminent Masters," vol. i., p. 161. 



has descended the last step of degradation, and the child ©^ 
Abraham has lost all— his wealth and summer friends together 
—and the Jew feeds swine, and fain would fill hii belly wiw 
the husks that the swine do eat. The brokd, rough ^]J^' 
the grouping, the expression, the tone of the whole ia I'O'*"' 
of the high fame of the '* evangelist of art." 



THE WORKS OP EBUNENT BIA8TERS. 
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The French are an amuaing people. They are also a fickle' 
people. One day they fancy a thing, and next week it has 
paiaed away like the baaeleas fabric of a yiaioni falling away 




into the deep abyM of things forgotten, dead, perished. Look 
back bat one centory in their history. An ancient and effete 
monazdiy ii followed by an attempt at constitutional liberty, 
Vol. I. 



which is speedily succeeded by ciyil war and revolution, a 
short triumph of anarchy, a sham republic, an empire, mo- 
narchy once more, then an empire again for one hundred 
days, again ' the old monarchy, which was finally 
overthrown by a bastard kind of government, itse^' 
falling unresistingly beneath the indignation of society, 
and being succeeded by a republic, which, yielding 
to fraud and perjury, ends in an empire once more. 
In no other history can such a story be told of two 
generations of men, though many stUl live who have 
seen all we have outlined. A people who can submit 
to or perpetrate such eccentricities, must be a people 
per iCf 8ui generu^ different from the rest ef the world, 
and scarcely to be appreciated or judged by the same 
standard we should apply to the inhabitants of any 
other land. 

In art and literature the French are as fickle as 

in politics. They do not steadily pursue the study of 

their authors as they arise ; now enjoying the beauties 

of one, and then of another ; luxuriating in the feeling 

and beauty of one style to-day, and in the stem power 

of a more masculine tone to-morrow. A Frenchman 

who admires one author will not read any other 

with pleasure ; and we know one learned man of law, who, 

buried in his dry and musty octavos and quartos, never warms 

his imagination or suns himself in the smiles of light litera- 

T 
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ture except in two books, the Confeflsions of RoiiMeau and 
Faablas. Other authon he it content to know through a 
book of elegant extracts. The nation is the same as the 
individual. It can onlj patronise one school at a time. Thus 
at one time all France is romantic, then cliUMical, and then 
poetical. It happened on a given day that J. J. Rousseau set 
the whole nation into a phrenzy about nature, and everybody 
determined to be natural and admire nature. The Queen of 
France put on a straw hat, and dressed like a milkmaid ; the 
oottlges where Louis XVI. played the good bailli, and where 
the other princes assumed characters equally suited to them, 
are still to be seen in the gardens of the Trianon. 

Nobody sxK>ke in those days of anything but gardens and 
flowers. P. Lambert had just published his '* Seasons," and 
Delille prated about iiower-beds in Alexandrines as long as 
the alleys of his parks. The descriptive style became the 
rage; lyrics were greedily devoured; people contrived to 
read Qessner's " Pastorals," translated by the great Turgot 
himself, under the pseudonym of Huber. This phrensied love 
of nature, which in a few was sincere and real, was quite 
factitious in others. It was during this particular era that 
Jean Baptiste Huet made himself known. 

He was not the son of an architect, as M. Brunn Neergaardt 
tells us in the reprint of his speech delivered over the tomb of 
Huet, but of an armorial-bearing painter to the court, who 
lodged in the Louvre ; and it was in the Louvre that Jean 
Baptiste Huet was bom, on the 15th of October, 1746. He 
received his first lessons from Dagommer, who was a man of 
talent, and whose drawings exhibited great taste. It is pro- 
bably to his connexion with this artist that we owe his style 
and x>eculiar subjects in painting. He also received advice 
and assistance from Boucher and Leprince, so that he leamt 
to paint the nude human figure, landscape, and several 
other styles, all of which will be found mixed up with his 
favourite subject— animals, he being another Cuyp and Wou- 
vermans in this particular. 

The same difficulty meets us at the outset that we have 
alluded to in connexion with so many artLsts. Nothing is 
known of his early career, except a tradition that, like Sll 
young men of his day, he was exceedingly attached to the 
society of ladies, and was very learned in that code of polite- 
ness which was the cloak and screen to the detestable vices of 
the age. He retained this afiable, courtly manner through- 
out life ; and some of those who knew him are still left 
to speak of that exquisite perception of what is due from 
man to man, which belonged to some of the devotees of* 
the old regime, and which Huet never departed from. But 
of his actual life we know nothing at all until the 29th of 
July, 1769, the year of his reception at the Academy. Hia 
reception picture was " A Family of Geese attacked by 
Bogs/' The sketch is said by those who have seen it to be 
admirably effisetive. The dogs have entered a poultry-yard, 
where are congregated a whole flock of geese, protected from 
their enpmies by a frail barrier, through which they thrust 
their beaks, and utter the celebrated cry whieh saved the 
eapitol. The flurry and alarm of the nest is admirably ren- 
dered, with the scudding hither and thither of the little 
goslings. This simple and effective picture is one of the best 
Huet ever painted ; in no other haa he displayed so much life 
and energy, for in general he paints his animals in repose. 

After his reception, Huet naturally enjoyed the right 
of exhibiting his pictures at the Academy ; and he exercised 
his privilege with great constancy, generslly, but not always, 
with suecess. As long as he confined himself to landscapes 
and animals, he was warmly praised, in days when, Diderot 
excepted, criticism on art was sober and cold. The remark 
was often made, with some justice, that his pictures were too 
dear, too brilliant, and his colouring rather too deep-toned to 
be natural ; but his landscapes were allowed to be dashed off" 
ds gout (a phrase much used by the Mercure style in those 
days) ; \iM animals to be given with spirit and effect ; and his 
heads to be painted with elevated expression ; while the whole 
was harmoniotts, light, airy, and pleasing. Unfortunately, 
Jean Baptiste Huet was not quite so simple— or rather was 



too simple— to stick to that style which was peculiarly his own. 
Having entered the Academy as an animal painter, he allowed 
himself to be daszled by the success and example of his great 
fellow- associates, and, like them, he tried naked figures. It 
was at the time when Yien, to whom we shall allude in our 
life of David, began to suggest those reforms which were to be 
carried so far. Inspired with mighty ideas, good Huet deter- 
mined to paint *' Hercules and Omphale,*' and wishing to 
have the canvas commensurate with the dignity of the subject, 
he painted his hero much larger than nature, in a perfect 
state of nudity, by the side of a huge and rotund Cupid, to 
typify the subject on which he was addressing the queen. 
This attempt of the painter of " The Dog and Geese " was not 
very fortunate. At the sight of these colossal limbs, thus 
exposed to all Paris, the journalists were offended, the ladies 
were scandalised, and the successor of Bachaumont wrote a 
stinging page on the subject. Huet bowed his head, and 
returned to his sheep. 

Here &e was at home. In drawings, water-colours, painting 
in distemper, oil-paintings, whatever his style, he excelled in 
doing full justice to the curly wool of the humble animal, to the 
soft eyes of the lamb, to the solenm physiognomy of the old 
ram. His sheep were living, bleating animals, and even Jacques 
Van der Does himself never did them more justice. It is 
greatly to the credit of Huet that he gave way to the opinion 
of the world, and confined himself resolutely to that depart- 
ment for which he was smted by his genuine tastes and habits. 
Too many men have striven to shine in branches for which 
they were not qualified, and have in general contrived to spoil 
themselves in even the one for which they were intended. 
Many a good artisan has been spoilt, it is said, in the endea- 
vour to produce an artist ; but many a good artist in a par- 
ticular field has been ruined in the bold attempt to be universal. 
But Huet having studied Rabelais* proverb, which tells us 
that '' II faut revenir d set moutontf'* became celebrated, and 
was highly successful. If his pictures were a little imaginary 
in tone and deep in colouring, his drawings— the number of 
these was prodigious, chiefly on coloured paper — were perfect, 
perfectly charming indeed from the extreme correctness, the 
detailed minuteness of the thing represented ; and then from 
the grace of the pencilling, and the admirable and successful 
mode adopted by him of using white, which was always 
brought in apropoa — here under the humid eyes of a sheep, 
there on the nose of a goat, or on his white paw, or upon the 
creases of the horns, or the white wool. In this, like Demame, 
the power of Huet was tmiversal when animals were con- 
cerned. He was as successful vnth the beasts that roam 
through the meadow and pasture land, as with the cackling 
geese and crowing cock of the farm-yard, and equally so with 
the wild and savage inhabitants of a menagerie. Above all he 
drew them admirably. His drawings, even by experienced 
amateurs, have been mistaken for those of Gericault, when he 
painted the roaring lions of the Jardin des Plantes, in Paris— ^ 
so admirably did he portray their character, masculine fury, 
and majestic air. Huet, like Karel Dujardin, had a peculiar 
affection for the humble and ill-used ass. He was equally suc- 
cessful in painting this tribe, as he was in rendering the woolly 
flock. They lived, moved, and breathed, as it were, on the 
canvas. In fact, it is said that, in a picture exhibited in 1775, 
" The Holy Family and the Shepherds," the superiority of the 
animals to the human figure was so marked that the critics 
smiled. And well they might, when there was really justice 
in saying that the importance given to the animals threw the 
Holy Family into the shade. The more admirable his animals 
in this picture, the more he was blamed. He was even 
accused of having given to an ass a wise expression of 
countenance truly ludicrous. For a painter to have wit is 
one thing— it is another to lend a portion of that attribute to a 
donkey. 

But despite errors and omissions, Huet took his rsnk among 
the most celebrated artists of the day. His expressive copper- 
plates, full of taste and picturesqueness, pretty engravings taken 
from his animals, his landscapes, and his pencillings, executed 
by Demarteau in/ae-»imik, made him popular all oyer France. 
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At the ReTolution of 1789, Huet was captain of the milic4 
hourgtoUe (now the national guard) of Serrea. The proof of 
this fact ia found in the body of a dociunent emanating from 
the President of the National Aiaembly, and signed Le 
Chapelier and Duke de Yillequier, under the date of the 
1 2th August 

The French Revolution, with all its errors and its crimes, 
natural and ineyitable result of long ages of misgoyernment, 
of ignorance, and infidelity, itself a natural result of blind 
Komanism and open vice in the priesthood— gave birth to 
deeds of heroic and Roman virtue. The mass of those who 
fought on the frontiers, of those who enrolled themselves to 
go and fight their enemies without thought of pay, were 
actuated by the purest ideas of patriotism. They hoped for 
better things from the Revolution, and they were not deceived ; 
they saw a glimpse of liberty, and they went forth to combat 
for that liberty. Apart from the fearful contest between a worn- 
out oligarchy and a fierce and untamed democracy, bursting 
from abject Roman slavery into the caldron of liberty that 
leethed and boOed around them, until it had swallowed up those 
who had lit the fire, the aspect of France was really heroic. 
Fourteen armies sprang from the ranks of the peasantry and 
artisans to go and combat the trained bands of the despotisms of 
Europe. Huet, married to a Mademoiselle Chevalier, had three 
Bom, all of whom he had brought up in the sentiments and 
feelings of the hotir. He had educated them as artists and 
citizens. In 1792, at the time when Prussia and Austria 
inyaded the frontiers of France, when one long and tremen- 
dous cry went forth, " The country is in danger !" the three 
sons of Huet desired to enlist in Oie Seine-et-Oise battalion 
which was being formed at Sevres. But educated in ideas of 
obedience, of respect, accustomed to do nothing without the 
consent of their father, they scarcely dared to communicate 
their idea to him for fear of displeasing him. Bold before the 
idea of battle, they hesitated and trembled at the bare thought 
of avowing their glorious desire to their father. They ranged 
themselves in a line at last, the eldest at their head, and 
away they went to their father's workshop, a place they 
generally visited only during his absence. After some hesi- 
tation, ^e eldest son explained, that he and his brothers, 
hsTing leamt the dangers of their coxmtry, had xfiade up 
their minds to engage in a battalion of republican volunteers. 

"My cbildren," said Huet, embracing them, **I am de- 
lighted to find that this idea has come spontaneously from 
you, and that I have only to approve it." 

'* We will then at once go and enrol ourselves," replied the 
delighted eldest son. 

*' Go, my sons, and the blessings of your old father go with 
you." 

They went and joined the regiment, and all three did credit 
to their name. They fought at Jemmapes ; and one of them, the 
youngest, JeanBaptiste, who afterwards was an engraver, and 
who still Uvea, had his arm broken. As he had distingidshed 
himself very much in a moat terrible skirmish, in which many 
officers had perished, he waa propo^d aa captain. But his 
two brothers served in the same regiment as himself, and he 
refused to be a captain when his eldest brother was but a 
lieutenant. 

Jean Baptiste Huet, the father, painted much in' water- 
colours and in distemper. This habit arose, probably, from his 
being employed to design for manufactories. M. Overkampf, 
being director of the manufactory of Jouy, was continually 
pressing him for cotton-print designs. Those who have tra- 
Telled much on the continent, and put up in little inns in 
France, Belgium, and Germany— places where you obtain aa 
good entertainment as in Russia and Turkey— have probably 
remarked dining-rooms covered with tinted paper, represent- 
ing a particular subject, and bed-rooms with curtains of cloth 
of Jouy. Estelle and Nemorin, with their shepherd's crook tied 
by ribbons ; the story of Tom Thumb ; and the popxdar legend 
of Qenerieve of Brabant, were the ordinary subjects of these 
humble domestic tapestries. Divided into marked and touch- 
ing episodes, these naive$ histoiret are repeated all round the 
alcove, alternating with symbolical ornaments. 9ometimea 



two ill-aewn breadths bring the end of the story before the 
beginning; and the traveller muat often, in the morning, 
while debating with himself the relative merits of early riaing 
and sloth, have been amused by the sight of these popular 
decorations. Under the Directory and the Empire, the dotha 
of Jouy became mythological. Greek and Roman early hiatory, 
metamorphosed, took the place of fairy tales, romances, and 
legends. The shepherds of Theoerites were substituted for 
those of Florian. What gods and goddesses, what fkwns and 
satyrs, what heroes and fair beauties, have we not seen on 
the walls of French, Swiss, and Italian inna! The Swiaa even 
beat the others in their crude and often aomewhat coarse 
simplicity. It was about this time that Jean Baptia.te Huet 
sketched and compoaed those drawings, which, printed on the 
cottons of M. Overkampf, rejoiced the grandmothers of the 
present continental generation, and which still amuse the 
traveller who takea up his quartera for one night at St. Flour. 
There are extant, from the hand of Jean Baptiste Huet, pen- 
and-ink sketches of great power, evidently intended for JoUy ; 
theae drawings, something between the styles of Gerard and 
Prud'hon, represent the adventures of Psych^ in little pictnree 
separated by emblems, fiowers, and garlands. 

Huet haa often been reproached with the extreme incon- 
sistency of his painting, which, in fact, wants solidity and 
depth. This arises from the fact that he painted so much 
in . water-colours and distemper. To quote an inatance. 
'*The Wolf pierced by a Lance," which he exhibited in the 
iohn of 1771, was painted by this process, like a theatrical 
scene, so that the owner of the picture very nearly destroyed 
it by trying to xmvamish it. Luckily, he waa warned in time 
by one of the sons of the painter. Thia wolf, which ia the 
size of life, with a background of landscape, and a foreground 
of large plants, is one of the most important works of Huet. 
But as he could not very well have a live wolf in his studio, 
he suspended the dead body of one of theae animals by cords, 
and inspired himself in presence of his inflamed and yawn- 
ing mouth and fierce sparkling eyes. It is precisely this 
head which is the most successful part of the picture, both in 
touch and expression. The skin, too, is boldly rendered,- and 
the variegated and spotted effects, the hair lying down or 
standing on end, are all faithfully depicted. The whole body 
of the wolf betrays somewhat of the awkward hanging position 
in which the wolf was placed in the atelier. The critica of 
the hour judged the execution of Huet from thia piece, 
•and, therefore, did not do him justice, as they did not appear 
to remark that it had the necessary defects of distemper and 
water-colours, and was not painted in oil. To form an idea 
of Huet's manner in this style of painting, the amateur muat 
see "The Two Sheep," in the possession of M, Langlois, 
bookseller and publisher in Paris. It is the finest production 
of the master ; and we use the word " master " in its highest 
acceptation. It is very rare for painters to represent animals 
the size of nature. Roos and Paul Potter have done it several 
times, and not with any great proprietyv Thia ia a matter on 
which there haa been a great deal of discussion, but the argu- 
ments are rather againat the system, in our opinion, than in 
favour of it. It appears to be a received opinion, that such 
an act is artistic hereay, and is juatified neither by the attempt 
to produce illuaion — which is not the object of high art — ^nor 
by the position of these animals in the creation. A small picture 
on the usual easel produces quite as much effect aa a vaat 
canvas, with this advantage, that we are awakened to the 
recollection of the pleasing harmonica of nature and its many 
charms, without being compelled to be too exacting in our 
imitation of Uie reality. Our good old Huet, then, waa wrong 
to take a six-foot canvas to paint a ram and lamb ; but, on 
the other hand, he has thrown into the subject all his energy 
and talent, all his brilliant colours, his most delicate touch. 
He executed this picture after nature in the Jardin des Plantes, 
in the year of the Republic VIII. (1801). The ram is magnifi- 
cent; it breathes, it stands b^ore us, as it were, alive; the 
lamb, lying down in the foreground, projecta its head as it were 
from the canva^7-as the French poet haa it— 

« £t d'un air indolent rumine aa pfttort." 
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A knotty and gnarled trunk, a tall thistle, some mallow 
leaves on the left; on the right, a strawberry bush and 
willows, complete this charming composition, where the 
accessories, though rendered with power and accuracy, still 
allow the sheep and their soft wool to hold the most prominent 
position; the whole warmed by a golden ray of sunshine. 
This is, beyond all doubt, the masterpiece of Jean Baptiste 
Huet ; and we were about to say, " Who will credit it?" when 
we recollected ihat anything may be said of favour- appointed 
directors of art. Nicolas Huet, painter of the Museum of 
Natural History, knowing that there was no work of his father 
in the Louvre, in that palace where he was bom, offered this 
picturfe to M. de Forbin, then at the head of affairs, for 
nothing. He never received any reply. How often has it 
been matter of deep regret that no real discriminating and 
genuine artist should ever, except on rare occasions, be 
appointed to such posts. 

We have already alluded to the name of Prud'hon, and we 



self to be ruined by the extravagance of his wife, and wu 
compelled to sell his property and retire to an humble lodging, 
Rue Hautdfeuille, No. 13. There he died, on the 27th of 
August, 1811. 

The sons of Huet, we have said, were all three artists. The 
eldest son, who took the name of Yilliers Huet, was a Tery 
able miniature painter. He even successfully contended with 
Isabey ; but this latter having a name and connexion, Huet 
came over to England. In this country Huet— Yilliers Httet, 
the republican volunteer of 1789 and 1793 —was, strsnge to 
say, the delight of the court and aristocracy. He published 
in London, at Ackerman's, in 1806, some landscapes and 
animals, imder the title of *' Rudiments of Trees, Rudiments 
of Cattle, drawn and engraved by YiUiers Huet." Mimature, 
it will be seen, did not prevent him from being, like hie father, 
a landscape-painter and engraver. The second son of Huet— 
Nicolas, bom in 1770 — was appointed painter to the Museum 
of Natural History in the month of October, 1804. He there 
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may add that he was not without his influence on Jean 
Baptiste Huet, whose intimate friend he was. He often visited 
him at Yilliers-sur-Orge, where he had a pretty country- 
house and considerable property. Often, during the warm 
summer season, Mademoiselle Mayer came and passed whole 
months at Huet's ; and Prud'hon, who had always brushes or 
pencils in his hand, never failed to leave behind him some of 
those admirable sketches on blue paper, which were the 
offspring of the leisure hours of his genius. The little circle 
of friends collected at Yilliers was composed of artists and a 
few persons of rank and celebrity : the President Eymard ; the 
architect Demarteau, nephew of the celebrated engraver in 
imitation of pencil- drawings ; M. Legrand, an ingenious and 
clever engraver, who could also write the letter-press to accom- 
pany his plates ; the brothers Constantin, painters and picture- 
dealers ; M. Prevost, and M. Florent Prevost, chief of the 
zoological department of the Museum of Natural History, to 
whom we owe the recollection of these happy days. Married 
a second time to Mademoiselle Yavacant, Huet suffered him- 



produced, with exquisite and unrivalled finish, two hundred 
and forty-six paintings of mammalia, birds, insects, reptiles, 
Crustacea, mollueca, and zoophytes. Whole days might well 
be passed following with the eye the infinite delicacy of these 
leamed pictures, where the genius of the artist is dis- 
played with a faithful power of depiction, equal to that of a 
Chinese tailor. The admirable, the ** adorable" finish, sb 
Creplin says, with which are reproduced, for the delight of 
the natursllst, those birds with their rich plumage of greeo, 
and orange, and citron, indigo, and carmine; those insects 
which dwell in flowers, and show now burnished gold, now 
polished steel on emerald ground, now azure tones on a golden 
ground ; those dazzling beetles with their metallic green backs, 
coppery edges, and burnished steel spots ; and those warn 
and luminous flies, which the savages of certain lands attsch 
to their moccassins to light them at night, are all equally well 
depicted. 

We often wonder at the exquisite fineness of the brush, 
which can suoceed in conveying to the eye such microscopic 
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detaflsa.wliich can let you see the antenr.ae, whether jagged or 
square, and which can enter into the minutise of the amalleflt 
insect with a truth-like power which belongs to genius alone. 
It is a truth worth noting, that on the continent, since the 
ays when Qaston d' Orleans first thought of having a painter 
in ordinary (Robert) for the finest flowers and the most curious 
plants of his garden at Blois, this kind of painting has reached 
its last perfection ; thanks to the Redout^s, the Marechals, the 
Huets, and the Spaendoncks. 

The third son of Huet— Jean Baptiste, the one who had his 
arm brokep on the field of battle — was nevertheless an artist. 
He engraved with his left hand plates of animals, after his 
father, in a heavy, sleepy, and unsuccessful manner. A gallant 
man, a brave soldier, a good son, an affectionate brother, he 
was an inferior artist. 

To return to Huet the father. He has left a name in the 
history of art, and he has richly deserved a place among the 
artists of the French school, of whom we shall speak more 



which may be seen near towns, that familiar kind of landscape 
which awoke the muse of Delille and Thompson. He even 
invades the province of Berquin, from whom he appears to 
have taken his little farmers and their pretty mother, and 
many other scenes of that well-known children's friend. 
Huet began with Boucher and Leprince; he finished with 
David and Prud'hon. But at both the beginning and end of 
his career he always preserved a certain physiognomy, and 
the connoisseur, far off as lus picture may be, will always cry, 
"That is a Huet." 

C0nain artists should certainly illustrate certain poets. Huet 
would not convey to the mind the grander conceptions of liilton * 
or Shakspeare, but he would admirably render many scenes 
in Spenser, Crabbe, or Keats. How he would have illustrated 
such a scene as this :— 

" Here are sweet peas, on tiptoe for a flight : 

With wings of gentle flush o'er delicate white, 

And taper fingers, catching at all things, 
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folly in our life of David. Hnet has been reproached with 
too much memory ; but when even he did recollect the ideas 
of others, he contrived to invest them with his own particular 
style. Sometimes he steals a horse from Wonvermans ; some- 
timet he goes back to Van der Does and Karel Dujardin, 
'#ithoat forgetting Demame. Huet followed, too, all the 
Tariations of Parlman life ; he reflected all the ideas of his 
tiine. Thouglk a townsman, he loved nature ; he painted it 
in picturesque disorder, with its somewhat familiar phases 
moAt prominent; old bridges, stiles, gates, farm-yards — all 
thaae are freely scattered through his pictures. His shep- 
lierdflsses have a little too much of the antique profile, and 
look as if they sprang from an idyl of Theocritus, and were 
called Amyntas or Palemon by name. With the exception of 
these somewhat classic figures, which we are surprised to find 
in a stable beside a milch- oow, his works are impregnated 
with the spirit of nature— not with the grand and sublime 
poetry of the vast scenery of the world— not that nature which 
inspired Ruysdael— but that soft, living, sweet, poetic nature 



To bind them all about with tiny rings. 

Linger awhile upon some bending planks 

That lean against a streamlet's rashy banks. 

And watch intently nature's gentle doings : 

They will be found softer than ringdoTe's cooings. 

How silent comes the water round that bend ! 

Not the minutest whisper does it send 

To the overhanging sallows :* blades of grass 

Slowly across the chequer'd shadows pass. 

Why, yon might read two sonnets, ere they reach 

To where the hurrying freshnesses aye preach 

A natural sermon o'er their pebbly beds ; 

Where swarihs of minnows show their little heads. 

Staying their wavy bodies 'gainst the strsams, 

To taste the luxury of sunny beaou 

Temper'd with coolness. How they ever wrestle 

With their own sweet delight, and ever nestle 

Their rilver bellies on the pebbly sand ! 

If you but scantily hold out the hand. 

That very instant not one will remain ; 
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But turn your eye, and they are there a^ain. 
The ripples leem right glad to reach those cressen. 
And cool themaelvea among the emerald tresses ; 
The while they eool themseWes, they Areshness giTO, 
And moisture, that the howery green may live : 
So keeping up an interchange of favours, 
lake good men in the truth of their behayiours. 
Sometimes goldfinches one by one will drop 
From low-hung branches : little space they stop ; 
But sip and twitter, and their feathers sleek ; 
Then off at once, as in a wanton freak : ♦ 

» Or, perhaps, to show their black and golden wings, 

Pausing upon their yellow flutterings. 
Were I in such a place, I sure should pray 
That naught less sweet might call my thoughts away, 
Than the soft rustle of a maideo's gown 
Fanning away the dandelion's down ; 
Than the light music of her nimble toes 
Patting against the sorrel as she goes. 
How she would start, and blush, thus to be caught 
Playing in all her innocence of thought." 

Here Haet would have been at home. We may judge this 
from those we have given. Examine the little opening scene 
(p. 277), the girl, the boy, the dog, and the sheep in the back- 
ground, and then the milk-woman. This is an admirable 
production. The cow is of itself a picture. The quiet 
resigned physiognomy of the animal is truly and appro- 
priately rendered, while the woman, the child nibbing its eye, 
the boy holding out his jar for milk, are all real, and seem to 
start from the canyas. Examine every detail of the scene, 
and the sharp, observant character of the man will be seen. 
The diaorder is genuine, not studied ; the position and look of 
the dog admirable; the cock, what our American brethren 
would call a genuine rooster. The overhanging tree is finished 
with great care. The colouring of the original picture is some- 
what too brilliant, but it is not carried to an offensive extent. 
The shepherd keeping the flock is superior as a picture. 
The cattle to the left, the cow and the sheep, both are painted 
with all the vigour of outline and correctness of colour which 
Huet always gave to this part of the brute creation. The boy 
leaning over the cow to speak to the woman who is seated on 
the ground, is a careless effect of genius quite poetical. The 
dog, which appears to be watching the birds of the air, is an 
excellent feature in the landscape, which, whether we examine 
the finish of the trees and foliage, the truthful representation 
of the donkey, or the elaborate foreground, is extreme in its 
excellence. It is one of his later pictures, bearing date 1800. 
** The Landscape with figures of Animals" (p. 276) is remark- 
able from the peculiar effect of the cattle, one of which, stand- 
ing on the summit of a rock, gazes with solemn attention at 
the scene below. It is admirable both in finish and detail. 

Huet was very laborious, and his drawings were at one 
time easily found. They are now rare, though not expensive. 
The following is the !Ut of his pictures, all displayed at the 
exhibition. 

1769.—** Dogs attacking Geese," " A Caravan," '* A Fox 
in a Fowl-house," *• Rare Birds," •* A common Oven at 
Marly," ** A Milk-woman," two paintings of " Flowers in 
Vases," " A Moonlight," *♦ A Little Dog," " Scene with 
Ajiimals," " A Partridge," ** Lion Hunting," " An Angel 
announcing the Coming of the Saviour ;" seyeral drawings 
and sketches. 

1771.—" A Wolf sUbbeA by a Spear," " A Hunter's Halt," 
"The Parmer's Wife," two "Scenes," " A Caravan," 
several drawings. 

1773.—" A Vase of Flowers," "Flowers and Fruits" (eight 
inches by five), " Europe," " Asia," " The Farm," " Soli- 
tude," " Fidelity tearing off the Bandage from Love's Eyes," 
" Morning," " Midday," " Afternoon," " Evening." 

1775.— "The Holy Family with the Shepherdii," " A Farm 
Yard," "Morning," "Midday," " Fishing," " The Farmer's 
Wife," " The Market," " The Return from Market" (p. 280), 
"Rest," "Solitude." 

1777.—" A Market," " Morning," " Evening" (four inches 
lii^h, two feet eight inches long), " Landscape, with figures 



and animals," " Pastoral," " Pastoral Trophy," " Portrait of 
a Lady and her Daughter," " A Woman feeding Fowls/' &c. 

1779.—" Hercules and Queen Omphale" (ten feet by eight). 

1781.—" A Lady and her Son," " Landscape, with figures 
and animals." 

1785. — Some landscapes. 

1787.-.« Figures and Animals," " A Woman and Child 
playing with a Dog," " The Pond of Ronce," " Walls and 
Fort of the ancient city of MoUe," " Market for Animals," 
" Birth of the Messiah," " Pastoral Scene." 

1800.—" Two Sheep," " Washerwomen at a Pond," " An 
Oven at Bougival," " A Shepherd keeping his Flock." 

1801.—" Two young Bulls in a Stable," " A Cow and two 
Calves," " A Cow arid Calf," " A Donkey with Sacks." 

1802. — ** A Lion, Lioness and Young." 

Huet was a very successful engraver, and it is chiefly by 
his engravings that he is known in this country, where few of 
his pictures have penetrated, as far as ve have been able to 
learn. 
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A RECOVERED ORIGINAL PICTURE BY 
MICHAEL ANGELO. 

In October, 1844, Vincent Botti, a painter and restorer of old 
oil-paintings at Florence, purchased of a broker of that town 
a picture, which had been daubed over by some unskilled 
hand in a most unjustifiable manner, for the purpose of veiling 
the nudity of the figure. The experienced restorer quickly 
apprehended that here, as in other cases, a masterpiece might 
be concealed behind this coarse daubing. Following out this 
idea, he proceeded with great care to free the picture from all 
incongruous touches ; and, before long, he had the gratification 
of seeing a female figure of wondrous beauty, which he im- 
mediately recognised as one of the finest of Michael Angelo's 
creations, coming out, in all its pristine freshness, from beneath 
the covering which had so injudiciously been thrown oyer it. 

The picture consists of a single figure, half the size of life, 
and represents the Goddess of Fortune sitting, with extended 
wings, upon a wheel, naked to the middle, the lower part of ; 
the figure being wrapped in the folds of a rose-coloured 
drapery. She rolls onward, her countenance expressive of 
unconcern and perfect ease. Her head inclines slightly 
towards the right shoulder ; she stretches out her arms, and 
her hands scatter on the right a sceptre, crown, and laurel- 
wreath, on the left thorns and arrow-heads. The front of the 
goddess is surrounded by a bright radiance, which gradually 
deepens into black. It is said that Michael Angelo xealously 
studied Dnnte's poems, and more than one of his works 
embody thoughts of the celebrated singer : it wa^ this fset 
which procured him the title of the Dante among the painters. 
The figure of Fortune is the expression of some lines in the 
• seventh canto of the " Inferno," where it is said : — 

" And she it is, ou whose devoted head 

Are heaped such vile reproach and calumny 
By those whose praise she rather m^ted. 
But she is blest, and hears not what they say ; 
With other primal beings, joyously 
She rolls her sphere, exulting on her way." 
And truly the head, which is of enchanting beauty, is 
expressive of the most blissful ease and equanimity with 
which she looks down upon human things, evil as well 80 
good. In all Michael Angelo's pictures it is manifest that the 
hand of a sculptor guides the brush. In the creations of this , 
master-spirit, you feel the power of genius, and recognise a 
deep knowledge of the laws of anatomy ; but in the figure of 
Fortune the painter hap, with far-seeing delicacy, modifit**! 
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hifl usual superabundance of strength, in order to preserye the 
delicate form becoming the young and graceful goddess. 

In order to establish the authenticity of this discorery, it 
was necessary to hare recourse to strict and careful com- 
parison. "The Holy Family," by the same mjMter, which is 
to be found in the gallery of Florence, and the genuineness of 
which is not questioned, afforded an opportunity. This com- 
parison has resulted decidedly in fayour of Signor Botti*s 
discoyery, a systematic and conscientious examination haying 
shown that both these pictures are painted on boards of the 
same wood, .prepared by the same process — that is, coyered 
with a thin coating of white, and painted in water-colours, 
over which is laid a coat of oil, known by the name of oil of 
Albezzo, which fixes the colours, and imparts to the figure 
what we call mfzza tempera. Lastly, the whole is washed 



oyer with a yamish, which gives it the appearance of an oil- 
painting. The wings of ** Fortune " evidently show that the 
newly-discoyered picture is painted by the process just de- 
scribed. Moreover, the same connoisseurs and artists have 
unanimously recognised an -entire similarity of treatment in 
the "Fortune" and "The Holy Family;" for both these 
pictures, painted by the same process, exhibit the same treat- 
ment of light and shadow, the same colouring and disposition 
of the draperies, and, what is still more interesting, the same 
purity and perfection of drawing. 

After the authenticity of the picture had thus been esta- 
blished, the discoverer publicly exhibited it in the Bartolomei 
Palace, at Florence. We imderstand that Signor Botti intends 
to make a tour, with his fortunate discoyery, through the 
principal towns of Europe, first visiting Paris. 
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Our readers already know Adrian Van Ostade. Cornelius Bega 
is a corrected edition of that artist ; but there are many who 
prefer the original with all his errors. A profoimdly original 
artist, reaching the domain of art by a purely individual road, 
never fails to make proselytes. Those masters who have imi- 
tated no one are always those who are most imitated themselves. 
Adrian Van Ostade had a school which gave to the world 
many charming painters : his own brother Isaac first, then Cor- 
nelius Duaart, Antony Goebauw, Michel de Musscher, and Cor- 
nelius Bega. Bega and Dusart were those who were best able 
to seize the artist's manner, and to reproduce his ideas most 
faithfully ; but Bega, a more disguised imitator than Dusart, 
brought to his work a wit, an elegance, and a correctness^ 
which were exceedingly remarkable. If we examine the 
pictures and engravings of Bega, without knowing the groimd 
he works upon, we may well expect our readers to be sur- 
prised when we speak of elegance with regard to those 
peasants, cut, as it were, out of a log vrith a scythe— those 
illuminated clowns, humpbacke<^ short and fat, who, being 
oat of all true human proportions, form a nation of cari- 
catures. And yet, if we place Bega by the side of Van 
Ostade, we recognise that the latter has approached the truth 
and sublimity of ugliness, that he has taken his people 
eeriously and has illustrated them seriously ; while the former, 
less devoted to the worship of deformity, has loved to civilise 
his models, and has given them a coarse delicacy which is not 
in the master, and which is not either found in nature. 

This excepted, Bega is a good painter, an excellent engraver, 
and altogether an agreeable artist, much sought after by 
smateurp, and well worthy a place in our gallery of distin- 
guished painters, in the same way that he has figured in all 
^e most celebrated cabinets of Europe, beside, or rather a 
little below, Van Ostade. Unfortunately we know little about 
Mm, and in fact scarcely anything at all, save the history of 
his death which, say some biographers, is a glorious leaf in 
his biographical sketch. The date of his birth is supposed 
to be Ji620. His mother, Maria Cornelisz, was daughter to 
the painter Cornelius Comelisz, so well known under the 
name of Cornelius Van Harlem ; his father was a sculptor in 
wood, and was called Begyn ; but young Cornelius, being as 
dissipated as he was clever, was driven from the paternal 
home, and took the name of Bega instead of Begyh. determined 
not to bear the name of a parent who thus treated him, and 
desirous of making his own illustrious. Thus speaks the 
illustrious Houbraken. Deschamps, on the contrary, says 
that Bega changed his name to oblige his father, and that he 
leally did oblige him by so doing. It would have been better 
to have changed his conduct, saya the solemn writer. 

However this may be, Cornelius Bcfga, no longer Begyn, 
was received into the atelier of Van Ostade, and felt the. 
influenog of this master, just as he would have felt the 
influence of any other. He was of a* timid, supple, and easily- 
nanaged character. His two passions, woman and art, utterly 
ftbaorbed him. In gallantry he was wildly reckless ; in paint- 
ing he was always led away by ambition. That our readers 



may at once understand his character, we may as well relate 
the circumstances of his death. In 1664, a woman he passion- 
ately loved was attacked with the plague. The painter, despite 
all warnings, went to see his mistress, and nursed her with 
the utmost care. When her last moment was announced to 
be at hand, he came to press on her forehead one last kiss of 
affection. But now the doctors and the mother of the young 
artist kept him by force away from the bed. Bega, unable to 
approach her, took a long stick, one end of which he gave to 
his mistress ; she kissed it three times with her dying lips, 
and he, on the other hand, in his wild despair, sent his three 
mad kisses in the same way. Houbraken, who gives all these 
details, adds that Bega, imder the influence oi such an adieu, 
and overwhelmed by the grief he experienced, was himself 
attacked by the piSgue, and died a few days after, in the same 
year, 1664, aged only forty- four years. 

Iki the workshop of Cornelius Bega we shall find all the 
models of Van Ostade; but his peasants are less grossly 
vulgar, and more jolly, than those of the master. They have 
the kind of free and easy manner, in which the serious good 
humour of Van Ostade is replaced by an air of drunken 
' joviality and independence. The women even have a way 
of walking and standing which makes possible beings of them, 
beings in human form, not squat and heavy Esquimaux 
rolling in fat and blubber. Perhaps, too, they appear a little 
less gross by the contrast they present with the rustics, who 
are still stumpy and ugly, despite all the intentions of the 
artist, and the refinement he tries to adorn them with. The 
hands of the women of Ostade are like mallets : in the pictures 
of Bega the women have hands somewhat human in shape, 
their profile is not so heavy, and their general outline is easy to 
distinguish, even under their heavy, flapping clothes. 

The power of art is great indeed. We may say that the 
models of Bega axe ignoble, like those of Van Ostade ; that 
the study of ugliness brings forth disgusting results, and 
nothing more ; that there is nothing elevating in the sight of 
tap-rooms, where drunken dodhoppjrs clutch their glasses 
V ith one hand, and chuck the fat dame of the house imder 
the chin with the other. We know that all this is neither 
edifying nor graceful. And yet, because the Dutch master 
has succeeded in combining the two elements of art, chiarom 
acuro and touch, because he has found an expression in the 
grimace of his drinkers, because he has caught it and rendered 
it vrith great feeling, he has succeeded in pleasing amateurs, 
and his earned the privilege of charming mankind, as long as 
there shall be men fond of truth in art, that is to say, partial 
to that happy mixture of falsehood which art allo'ws to be 
affixed to the true in nature to produce the ideal. 

A very great man in his day, but one utterly forgotten 
now, once stood before a Bega, and a Bega representing a 
collection of peasants and their women in' a pot-house. 
*' Would it be possible to cajole such nuttrons } to make that 
delicate, poeticid, ideal ^hing called love, glide into the eam of 
such female truande (beggars of the Lesage school, who take 
without asking), to read it in their bleared, eyes, to have it 
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spoken by those mouths split from ear to ear > I camiot 
believe it." "Doubtless," replied the owner of the Bega; 
" but if these paintings had no truth, no yalue ; if the extreme 
Yulgarity of the subject were not elevated by the dignity 
natural to everything human ; if some of the effects of the 
mere art were not beautiful, it would be difficult to under- 



rose-tinted room, with a hot-house atmosphere of exotics, sad 
odours from the sweet south. Sucii language was, of coune, 
natural to them. The spectacle of men and w.men drinking 
in a pot-house is not ennobling or brilliant ; but it waa not 
to the drinking only that they alluded. It is time that these 
degrading views of human nature should be exploded. The 
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stand how for two centuries the choicest amateurs have 
admired such works, and introduced them in the galleries of 
Choisenl and La Valli^re, in those of the Prince of Conti and 
the Prince of Hesse." 

The speakers were Trench noblemen^gentleinen who un- 
derstood only love in a boudoir with satin curtains, in a 



kid-gloved diplomatist saw before him men and women who 
were sufficiently debased and immoral to be poor, to be coane 
from exposure and hard work, to want that delicacy of outline 
which hot-house rearing givea ; and therefore they could aot 
love. If the passions and feelings of the ex- ambassador, and 
those of the poor ^odhopper, could have been analysed| we 
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have little hesitation in anticipating the result. The lower 
orders, the working millions, are capable of pure affection, of 
deToted loye— aye, and of deyotion and affection and love for 
those whose beauty has faded, wh9 haye been rendered ugly 
by toil and suffering — eyen to a higher extent than any other 
class, their homes being all they haye. It is the drunken 
poor only who ill-use their mates. In eyery country in the 
world where Christianity and ciyilisation haye penetrated, the 



'* D'un pinceau delicat l^artifice agreable, 
Du plug aflreux objet fait un objet aimable/' 
Cornelius Bega precisely possessed that delicacy of touch, that 
** agreeable artifice," which enabled him to make up for the 
triyiality of the subjects he had studied with Van Ostade by 
the power of his talent. Bega possessed, 'as we haye already 
said, two qualities essential to a great master — chiaroacuro and 
touch; and he used them ably to render his thoughts, or 
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industrious and sober poor are some of the best of its citizens. 
A rnfai may be ugly as sin, poor, wretched, ignorant, and yet 
feel and inspire pure and delicate affection ; a man may wear 
kid gloyes, and be aS: g^y as a peacock, and haye no feeling 
deeper than words. When men sneer snd contemn the poor 
lad iU-&youred,.lw s^e that the Bible is not in theur library. 
To return to Bega, fioileau, whom the French place yery 
Idgh as a critic, and who, though not the genius they consider 
him, was yet a very deyer man, says, speaking of Dutch art— 



rather his feelings and sentiment, which were yery acute. He 
understood thoroughly the effect of a composition ; he knew 
well the effect of light and shade, and their due proportion, 
and the repose required in a painting and an engraying. He 
knew how to bring out his little persoxiages upon simple 
backgrounds, to detach them from each other, less by the 
essential differences of tones than by the pUy of light and 
chiaroscuro, A figure treated in demi-tint, or cast frsnkly in 
the shade, supporU the figure that is lighted-up so bright^— 
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a kind of link between the different parts. The art of 
lighting up apiolnre was the distinctire talent of Cornelius 
Bega. We haye seen ** Interiors " of this master rival, in 
harmony and brilliance of effect, the finest works of Adrian < 
and we may particularly quote those which figure at Amster- 
dam, in the celebrated collections of Smeth and Van Leyden, 
as well as those which were scattered by the Laperri^re sale 
in 1817. In general, Bega is very sober in details, imless he 
tmdertakes to paint the studio of an alchemist ; for then the 
subject allows a great quantity of utensils, of Bohemian 
glassep, of Leyden bottles, of furnaces, of stills of yarious 
dimcnsiouF, vases in every shape, vials of all colours ; all, 
in fact^ that we suppose would be found in the laboratory of a 
learned man seeking the philosophical stone, without reckon- 
ing papers covered by equations and cabalistic figures. 
Cornelius Bega, however, even in his " Alchemists," has 
never failed in harmony, that is to say, in producing a har- 
monious whole, making the smaller lights give way to the 
larger, bringing in here a bit and there a bit, and strengthen- 
ing the whole by bold fioods of shadow. 

We must allow that in touch Bega is inferior to his master. 
Sometimes his painting is dry and hollow; one would fancy 
it was unfinished ; but if it has not the soft firmness, the 
roundness of Ostade, it is still pleasing and agreeable. His 
picture in the Louvre is not one of his best. His " Dance at 
an Inn " at Dresden is full of spirit and power, redolent of 
truth, rich in caricatures, but badly executed in comparison 
with others. 

Look at that fiddler in the engraving (p. 281), at his mouth 
and moustache, at that mysterious head poked in at the door 
above; observe the heavy-nosed Dutchman, with an arm 
round an old woman's neck, and that other ** greasy citizen" 
with his af m round that fat wench's neck ; mark the pair who 
are dancing, the man with his old cap in hand, and a ludi- 



crous attempt at grace ; euuuine the countenance of that sot, 
who can hardly draw his pot from his mouth to grin a horrid 
grin at the dancers. Then loojt up at the roof, see how pointed 
are the details, how exquisite the contrast of light and shide. 
Everything combines to make it a gem of Dutch art in its 
peculiar way. It is also a sketch of spanners in an age when 
physical and animal enjoyment appeared all men had to 
live for. 

Bega has been much more finished in style, when he haa 
attempted )iictures of a nobler style, conceived in the ideas of 
a Mie'ris and a Metzu. The catalogue of the famous Poullain 
sale, drawn up by Lebrun in 1780, says, speaking of a Bega: 
" The interior of a chamber, in which is seen a young woman 
standing up and singing before a music-book placed on a 
table. A man is accompanying her with the violin." This 
picture is of a very superior order to any of the others from 
the studio of Bega, and is painted with more care and finish 
than usual. 

But it was as an engraver that ComeHus displayed his genius. 
He was a real artist with the steel-point. The vigorous com- 
mand of chiaroacuroy the art of bringing up the composition, of 
detaching each figure, the keen comic humour of his mind, 
all are visible and admirably rendered. His personages, mali- 
ciously ugly, sly-looking, are lighted up with Rembrandt-like 
vigour. White paper, which shoulcT always play a part in 
line-engraving, is made prominent use of by him. Fine prooft 
of Bega are therefore remarkable for a carefhl economy of 
labour. Some are naive and simple, such as the " Wife and 
her Husband." In those miserable huts where lived the 
laborious poor— industrious, frugal, and clean— there is light 
enough. Bega gives them plenty of sun ; that luxury of 
the poor. The Dutchman loves the great luminary. These 
engravings are as happy as they are bold. 

Bega belongs truly to the class of great artists. 
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Of Di'JAUDiN*slife and character, of his strange marriage, and 
his sudden death at Venice, we have already spoken (p. 261). 
But there is much still to be said of his genius and charac- 
teristics as an artist. 

Far less elaborate than many of his contemporaries, Karel 
was above all picturesque, that is to say, he knew how to 
transfer his subject to the canvas in an effective and pleasing 
manner, not merely slavishly copying nature, but interpreting 
her mysteries. He knew how to co- ordain and combine the 
features of his undertaking, to simulate disorder and careless- 
ness. He knew the difference between the beautiful in reality, 
and the picturesque in painting. Regent-street is a more 
symmetrical and beautiful street than any of the crooked lanes 
and half-paved alleys of Constantinople ; but the artist would 
pass Regent- street with disdain, and delight in the confusion 
and diversity of an Eastern landscape. A grand and sym- 
metrical palace would please the eye of an artist, and give him 
pleasure when he gazed on it ; but to paint, he would turn 
eagerly to the crumbling ruin, and even the motley farm- 
house or the house with the seven gables. What is often 
delightful in the actual and the real, does not give any of that 
ideality which is wanted in a picture. From St. Peter's at 
Rome we turn with delight in painting to a group of Calabrian 
bandits, just as we should turn in person from the Calabrian 
bandit to the great qhuroh. Karel felt all this when even he 
descended to the rank o^ a caricaturist. It has been reason- 
ably enough «rgued, that an old cart-horse, a cow, a donkey, 
or a goat, is always a more picturesque object than a splendid 
horre. If, certainly, we turn to the tiTetched daubs of race- 
horses, this may be true. But the Arab steed of the desert, 
the tall cavalry of the battle-field, yield quite as much matter 
of interest to the artist as the most ancient animal that ever 
excited our sympathy by its limping gait. Wouvermans has 
proved this effectually. ' 

The same may be said of the earth. A smooth and well- 
clipped lawn Is not half so pleasing to the eye, in a painter's 



landscape, as a rough rock clad with moss and crowned by 
stunted bushes, with here and there a patch of green, just to 
bring the gray spots out in bolder relief. A rough, rude, 
unequal surface, is better than a regular linQ, for ail the 
purposes of art. 

The ardent student of nature, the traveller in search of the 
picturesque and lovely, will, like the artist, shun the richly 
cultivated park, the low, fertile meadow, the garden laid out 
ia alleys with beds of flowers that show every hue of the 
rainbow, and turn gladly to arid and uncultivated wastes. 
Few persons in the world love the exquisite loveliness of 
our own calmer features in scenery more than we do our- 
selves; but when we have felt our souls elevated most 
towards our Creator, when our minds have been imbued -with 
admiration of the beautiful, the sublime, and the grand, it 
has been while climbing the hills of Switzerland; when 
roaming over the vast prairies and beneath the leafy arches of 
the American continent ; or upon the wide ocean in a storm. 
We prefer the park and the meadow as our dwelling-place ; 
we remember the other as a mighty panorama that warmed 
our hearts to emotions which nowhere else were experienced. 

Dujardin never chose the merely symmetrical and beautiful. 
He selected subjects which, perhaps, trifling in reality, were 
picturesque when transferred to paper. A Swiss peasant-girl 
always looks well in a picture. She rarely or never does in 
real life. 

If the Dutch painters have secured a wide place for them- 
selves in history, it is not by the sublimity of their expression 
or the grandeur of their thoughts ; it is rather by devoting 
themselves to what grave classic men csll the secondary 
items — colour, ehtaroacuro, and tdu%li1 Chiarotcuro has 
intellectual beauty in it, because II h^/aketi* in the mind the 
' idea of a happy harmony between ih^^ftfttkoters of the scene 
and of the day which illumines it. *!Pleasant and agreeable 
subjects require a serene light, and terrible events and scenery 
are better illustrated by the light of a sinister and dark sky. 
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"An artist," Bays a critic, whose name we do not recollect, 
« is Tery much below the dignity of his profession, who thinks 
it a matter of indifference what kind of weather there was the 
day Caesar was assassinated." Karel Di^ardin, who knew so 
admirably how to combine and arrange soft lights, dark 
clouds, affects in his crucifixions terrible and marked con- 
trasts, a rough opposition between clear light and dark 
ihsdowB— a rough and suitable effect, when painting so solemn 
and at the same time so terrible a subject. 

Most of the paintings of Karel are extremely well preserved ; 
and on the general subject of the preservation and cleaning of 
pictures a few words may be said. 

Many volumes have been written on the art of cleaning 
pictures, of restoring them, of moving them about, and of 
re-eanvasaing them. M. Xavier de Burtin, in his "Theoretical 
and Practical Treatise on the Knowledge required by every 
Amateur," indicates many methods which may be used for 
cleaning pictures, and lays it down as a law that an amateur 
ihould know all the necessary processes, and put them ia 
practice himself. After having examined and carefully 
appreciated every one of the processes proposed by this 
author, one of the most eminent critics of the day declares 
that he found most of them so dangerous, that, far from 
sdviaing amateurs to clean their pictures themselves, iie calls 
upon them to abstain from so delicate an operation, imless 
after long and careful study and much practical experience, 
which can only enable them to succeed. 

" Nevertheless," he 'remarks, " however inexperienoed an 
amateur may be, there are two operations which he may 
himaelf undertake without difficulty, that is, washing his 
pictures and cleaning the varnish. A careful amateur may 
adopt the Dutch custom of cleaning his pictures twice a year ; 
at the end of the winter, to carry off the coating of smoke 
wliich always alights upon them ; at the end of the summer, 
to get rid of the fly-blows, so fatal to painting if they are 
allowed permanently to remain on canvas, panel, or copper. 
This cleaning is effected by means of a fine sponge dipped in 
cold clean water, and by drying it afterwards with a fine and 
old piece of linen. If ttte picture loses its enamel, pass over 
it a coat of white turpentine ; this process does no harm to 
the painting, and firat-rate connoisseurs look upon it as an 
indispensable method for preventing the extreme aridity of 
the picture." 

Oil-painting alone admits of this cleaning, which at Venice 
vas quite an art, and is even still to this day. There it was 
tbat Karel Dujardin executed one or two of his best works. 

There is a alight irony, a gaiety, a wit, about Karel Dujar- 
din, which makes us always recognise and welcome him ; he 
18 fond of rustic beauties ; he has, in representing them, more 
delicacy than Bamboche, more nature than Berghem, though 
a las fertile and abundant genius. His sentiment is like that 
of Vandervelde, but he has neither the profundity nor the 
melancholy of Paul Potter. Even when he paints or engraves 
dead horses, his slaughter-house, his knacker's yard, has 
nothing of that sinister aspect which Paul Potter impreg- 
nates them with. But, as an engraver, he is by no means 
inferior to that master. It is impossible to carry further the 
science of the model, the inteUigence of every detail of life, 
and every sign and mark of death. In the same way that he 
knew in bis paintings exactly where to dash the pencil, so in 
lus engravings he scatters his touches with vigour and intelli- 
grnce. By a few bold outlines he indicates the bony outline 
of the animal, the joints and prominent parts. 

More delicate than that of Laer, the pointe of Karel the 
engraver is always picturesque. He likes to show off the 
<^erenees and contrasts of reality, the dirty wool of the 
sheep, the knotted and entangled fleeces, the hair of the pig 
peeking with the filth of the farm-yard, the pig itself wallow- 
h^ in the mire with ineffable delight. Their snouts, their 
headf, are the beau-ideal of idleness. Never was the father of 
pork better rendered ; never had he a more patient artist. 

'^ PVf the horses, the cow, in the picture of "The- 
Shepherd behiAd the Tree," the ass in " The Peasant Girl," 
and the two mule^ arc models. They demonstrate the keen 



observation and the laborious industry of the artist. Form, 
attitude, movement—all is true and real. His sheep and his 
goau are gems, and no serious critic will accuse him of man-' 
nerism here. His Engravings, then, are extrenaely valuable. 
Everybody who has watched-the progress of engraving knows 
"The Two Mules," published in 1652. It is founded on the 
fable of La Fontaine, the six lines of which, that refer to the 
picture, it would be a pity to translate from their native sim- 
plicity into English : — 

** Deux mulets cheminaient, Tun d'avoine charge, 
L*autre portant Targent de la gabelle ; 
Celui-ci, glorieux d'une charge si belle, 
N'eut Youlu pour beaucoup en etre soulage, 
II marchait d'un pas relevtS, 
. £n faisant sonner sa sonnette." 

The two animals are admirably rendered. The one steps 
proudly along with his magnificent harness. But, despite his 
fine feathers, his leg is not better shaped, nor his form more 
elegant. The animals are the same, though differently 
equipped. Though his fringe is so glorious, his knees are 
lumpy and knotty. There is that quiet satire in this picture, 
of which Karel Dujardin was very fond. 

Karel Dujardin is best known by his pictures of quacks, so 
admirably engraved by Boissieu. That of the Louvre (p. 284) 
is the most celebrated. On a bright and soft morning, a char- 
latan has erected a stand in a village. Elevated on a scaffold, 
in the costume of // aignor Scaramuccio^ he is standing on tiptoe 
and making antics to half-a-dozen rustics. A man with a black 
mask accompanies him on a guitar, while a monkey chatters 
and makes faces. A great sign-board ^explains what is to be 
shown in the stable, which serves as a theatre, and open before 
the quack is his box of elixirs, cUwni barattoli di utiguenti ; but 
without waiting for the speech of Scaramouch, Punchinello 
pokes his nose through the curtain. The ruin in the distance, 
the cloak worn by one of the peasants, the warm light which 
animates the whole, give a locality to the scene, and remind 
us of Karel's Roman studies. This picture is full uf what we 
call humour, and would do no discredit to Wilkie. 

Taking the whole of his productions, Karel Dujardin must 
be placed in the first rank of great Dutch painters. Landscape 
painter, animal painter, inventor of ravishing compoaltions, he 
sUnds beside Berghem, Vandervelde, Paul Potter, Pierre de 
Laer, and even Albert Cuyp. He is inferior to some of these 
masters in certain particulars, but his superiority in all other 
raises him to the first rank. His brilliant and intelligent touch 
— so easy and bold — is abdve all praise ; his colouring, though 
silvery and golden in tint, has preserved after two ages iu 
freshness, its purity, and force. His chiaroscuro is admirable. 
Generally, to bring forward his figures, he uses, like Pynaker, 
a kind of broken light. Supple, he has painted an ass stand- 
ing up. If he has a white spot on the nose, and his ears are 
black, the vigorous portion of the black ground of moimtains 
will pass just over the white spot and below the black ears. 
If he wishes to bring out in bold relief the crupper of a white 
horse mounted by a nraaketeer, the painter introduces a dark 
brown wall. Through a door in this wall comes forth a servant 
with a jug of ale. A pig-trough and two dogs will complete 
the scene. 

But what skies I Adorable, says a French critic. Nobody 
ever succeeded in painting them with more clearness, more 
lucidity, more sofcnefss, with more harmonious beauty. The 
southern sky is bold and dashing without crudity — it dassdes 
but does not pain the eye— it rejoices the heart. The skies of 
Adrian Vandervelde are sometimes of a hard blue ; those of 
Ruysdael always veiled by clouds, sad and melancholy ; but 
the skies of Karel Dujardin are sunny and cheerful, like the 
man who painted them. His clouds are like flocks of white 
wool ; he rolls them, he piles them one above another, so that 
they look like a little chain of hiUs coming gently down to die 
at the feet of the sun, as mountains slope down to the sea. 
Karel Dujardin combines the light of Italian summer with the 
calm tranquillity of Holland. This is high praise^ but it is 
given where it is due. 
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THE WORKS OF EMINENT MASTERS. 



FLOWER. PAINTING. 



Thb highest purpose of the artist is, of course, the re- 
alisation of beauty; his true creations are ideal, and the 
mere reproduction, mimetically, on canvas, of a natural 
object, such as a stone, a fish, a piece of wood, a loaf, or a 
candle, if executed to perfection, does not constitute a claim 
to be considered as possessing a genius at all akin to that 
which inspired the labours of Titian, Bailaelie, or Correggio. 
Thus much, however, may be admitted without at all. depre- 
ciating the importance of that skill which Van Huysum 
acquired, and which is wanting to so many of his followers. 
A flower, like a human face, may be painted poetically or 
otherwise. It may be a dead, material thing, a copy of 
nature with no excellenoe but practical accuracy ; or it may 



that they chose them particularly for artistic imitation. The 
Athenian may be said to have inwoven with his daily exist- 
ence a poetical garlanding of those brightest productions ot 
the soil, the fascinating flowers of the earth. At his birth, 
chaplets and festal crowns were hung about the house ; his 
name was given to him at a flowery feast ; his bridal was 
adorned with a luxury of wreaths and coronals ; his grave was 
strewn with sweet offerings ; and the favourite seasons of the 
year were in the same manner symbolised by flowers — gifts to 
the gods, tokens to friends, emblems of beauty, and sacrificial 
offerings to the shades of the departed. A similar feeling has 
in all ages and countries inspired mankind. The simplest 
savages, deficient in all other poetry, and otherwise rude in 
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be formed with beauty, and beauty, itoo, of the most delicate 
and delicious kind. The peaches of Apelles won him a widely 
expanded fame, not excelled by that which was gained by the 
portraits of his beloved Campastre ; the com of Thyro became 
proverbial ; and many other names come to us from antiquity, 
frunous only because they vied with nature's own hand in 
their mimic fruit, foliage, and flowers. Stories are told of 
an artist who painted grapes so tempting that the birds 
flew at them and pecked them, until some cunning pencil 
wove, with subtle colours, a veil that seemed to screen 
his lovely works from the touch, though it did not conceal 
them from the eye; of another, who gave his plums such 
a bloom that children cried at seeing them; of another, 
whose flowers, by an ingenious contrivance, appeared to give 
Ibrth the natural perftimes of the gardens; and it is well known 
that the fondness of the ancients, especially the Greeks, for 
every species of flower, especially fragrant ones, was such^ 



taste, love to decorate themselves with garlands ; and we find 
the custom equally prevalent among the Indian races, the 
African tribes, the uncouth nomades of Australia, the original 
natives of North and South America, and the populations of 
barbarians who, in antiquity, inhabited theEuropean continent. 
Wherever any progress in the mimetic arts has been made, 
flowers, therefore, have naturally entered within the circle of 
the artist's studies ; though, of course, the sculptor must fail in 
the attempt to reproduce their beauty, consisting, as it does, 
less in rich, graceful, and expressive form, than in colouz^ tone, 
brilliancy, and freshness. In many modem countries, however, 
they have been chosen even for plastic imitation, though the 
only material hitherto used for this purpose, with any great 
success, has been wax. Painting, however, is peculiarly 
adapted to the representation of flowers, and accordingly in 
all gaUmes and exhibitions we flnd it applied to this object. 
The artists of the Low Country school have been especially 
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THE WORKS OF EMINENT MASTERS. 



ANTHONY VANDYCK. 



Antbont Vamdyck was born in Antwerp in 1699. He perhaps 
owed the early deyelopment of his predUection for art to his 
father's calling— that of a painter on glass— and his^mother's 
taste, which led her to embroider designs both in landscapes 
and figures, some of which she executed with great skill. She 
was glad to find that her son was disposed to follow the same 
bent as herself, and gaye him all the instruction in her power, 
and induced his father to place him in the studio of Henry 
Van Balen, a historical painter of some repute, who had studied 
under Rubens. While here, he of course became familiar 
with the works of the latter ; and such was the admiration 
which he conceived for this great man, that he could not rest 
satisfied until he obtained admission to his school in 1615. 
He proved himself in every way worthy of the privileges 
which he now enjoyed. His assiduity, zeal, and attention 
attracted the notice of his master, and caused him to bestow 
on him a greater amount of teaching and encoiiragement than 
his other pupils ordinarily met with. He evinced his confi- 
dence in him by employing him very soon in making the draw- 
ings of his own works from which the engravings were to be 
taken. His fellow-students, however, were not less forward 
in acknowledging his talents than Rubens himself, as was 
shown by a well authenticated anecdote. 

During the absence of their master the pupils were in the 
habit of persuading his old servant to admit them into his 
painting room, that they might inspect his works as they pro- 
gressed. On one occasion, however, the easel was thrown 
down, and to their great consternation the pdnting was 
seriously injured. After consulting as to the course to be 
adopted, they resolved to request Vandyck to repair the 
damage. He reluctantly consented to make the attempt, and 
with such success that his comrades declared they could not 
distinguish his workmanship from the remainder. When 
Rubens returned, however, he at one© detected the difference, 
summoned them all before him, and questioned them as to 
the cause of the alterations. They frankly confessed the 
truth, and the matter was passed over without any further 
notice or remark. 

When Vandyck had made considerable progress, Rubens 
advised him to visit Italy, where he would acquire just and 
pure notions of form from the remains of G^eek and Roman 
sculpture, and could study the application of those principles 
of art which he had already learned in the great works of the 
Italian masters. As a proof of his esteem, Rubens presented 
him, whenleavinghis school, with three of the finest of his own 
paintuigSf— an *^ Ecce Homo," a portrait of his wife, and a 
night scene representing the seizure of Jesus in the garden 
of the Mount of Olives ; and also with one of his most valuable 
horses. It does not appear, however, that Vandyck followed 
his advice as to the journey to Italy ; because we find that he 
was so flattered by the invitation of the Earl of Arundel to 
come to England, Uiat he accepted it. There is a great differ- 
ence of opinion amongst his biographers as to whether he 
came direct to England after leaving the studio of Rubens, 
or first paid a visit to France ; but from an order for the 
payment of £100 to Vandyck for special services rendered to 
Charles I., bearing date 1620, it seems likely that he first visited 
England. Whether this £100 was a gratuity, or was a regular 
payment for work and labour done, does not appear. A 
*' Head of James I." in the collection at Windsor, ha^ by 
some been supposed to be the production for which the sum 
was paid. The only other Work of this period which is 
attributed to him with any show of proof, is a portrait of 
the ** Earl of Arundel," his patron, which was engraved by 
Hollar. 

He took his departure from England on the 28th of 
February, 1620 (o.s.), and in a pass given him to enable him 
to embark, he is designated one of ** his Majesty's servants," 
and he is described as having obtained leave of absence for 
eight months j from which it may be inferred that he had 



obtained a regular engagement from the king. He now mide 
his way once more to Flanders, where, however, he wu 
destined to offer up his devotions at the shrine of saotherdeitj 
than Apollo. He fell desperately in love with a young 
country.girl residing in the village of Lavelthem, neir 
Brussels, named Anna Van Ophem. So poweHul a hold did 
his passion acquire over him, that he was unable to ten 
himself away from the presence of his charmer for a con- 
siderable length of time. Month after month passed am ay in 
" dalliance sweet," and Italy seemed to be totally lost sight of. 
By the persuasions of the fair Anna, however, he painted two 
pictures for the parish church, one of them representing " St 
Martin," the patron saint, on horseback, dividing his cloak with 
a beggar. The saint was a portrait of Vandyck himself, and 
the horse of the one which Rubens had presented him with. 
The same subject had been previously treated by Rubeni 
almost in the same^ianner. The parish authorities some time 
afterwards disposed of it to a M. Huet of the Hague; but as 
soon as the villagers heard of it, they rose in arms, andjesisted 
all attempts to remove it with such vigour that the pur- 
chasers had to fly in order to save their lives. Similar seal in 
its defence was manifested at a more recent period ; when in 
1806 the French seised upon it, the inhabitants offned so 
strenuous a resistance, that a reinforcement of troops had 
to be sent down from Brussels before it could be canned 
away. It remained in the Louvre until 1815, when the 
allied armies entered Paris and restored it to the rigfatiul 
owners. 

As soon as Rubens heard of his pupU's infatuation, he 
hastened down to Lavelthem, and succeeded in rousing him 
to a remembrance of art and fame, and inducing him to break 
the silken chains which bound him. He took a hasty leste 
of his mistress, and started off for Italy. He first directed his 
steps to Venice, attracted by the reputation of the colourists 
of that school, whose manner his master had admiredand to 
some extent adopted. He paid particular attention to the 
works of Giorgione and Titian, and t>ccupied himself mainlj 
in copying and studying them, imtil the low state of his funds 
obliged him to set out for Genoa. This city wss at this 
period at the height of its celebrity, and was the abode of the 
wealthiest nobles and merchants in Europe. Rabens had 
been received in it with great favour, so that his pupil mted 
it under auspicious circumstances, and his own graceful 
manners and rising talents as a portrait painter confirmed the 
good impressions formed regarding him frY>m his master's 
prestige. The Spinola, Raggi, Brignoli, Pallavidno, and 
Balbi families eagerly availed themselves of his serrices, and 
their palaces still contain some of the best specimens of his 
works. 

From Genoa he proceeded to Rome, and while there wu a 
guest in the palace of Cardinal Bentiroglio, who, from hia long 
residence in Flanders, was very fond of Flemings. By his 
order Vandyck painted a Crucifixion, and a full-length portrait 
of himself. The latter is considered one of his best worki ; 
the colouring bears evidence to the benefits he derived from 
his residence in Venice. In the pontifical palace there is an 
AsQension and an Adoration of the Magi by him, which it ia 
presumed were painted by a commission from the Pope. 
Many other works executed at this period are still to be found 
in the palaces of the nobles. His stay at Rome only lasted 
two years, and its termination was owing, it is said, to tbe ill- 
concealed dislike of the Flemish artists residiog there. They 
appear to have been mostly men of dissipated habits, pot- 
house frequenters and tipplers, passing their time in modes 
altogether foreign to Vandyck*s tastes, who had a good deal of 
the fine gentleman in his composition, even if his natural 
good sense had not shown him that coarse sensualism is fatal 
to excellence in any walk of life. He was fond of fine dress, 
and grand equipages, too, which led his countrymen to beliere 
him proud, and from this to calumniating and depreciating 
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him there was bat one step. They declared that his drawing 
was wretched, and his colouring worse. Disgnated by their 
conduct, Yandyck left Borne and retomed to Genoa, whence 
he shortly after passed oyer into Sicily. While in Palermo, 
hepiintedthe portrait of the celebrated blind paintress, Soffo- 
nisba Angoeciola, then in her ninety-first year. Yandyck 
appears to haye derived great enjoyment from her society, aa« 
he afterwards declared that he had receiyed more instruction 
in his art from a blind woman than from the works of the 
most celebrated painters. He left Sicily in haste, in conse- 
quence of the outbreak of the plague. During his rambles on 
the Continent, he met the Countess of Arundel travelling with 
her two sons. She begged of him to return with her to ' 
Eifglsnd, but he declined and returned to Genoa. 

After a short residence in Florence, of which Uttle is known, 
making his stay in Italy on the whole five years, he once more 
bent his steps towards home, where he had every reason to 
expect a cordial welcome, as his fame had already reached 
Antwerp, and the citiaens were naturally disposed to do him 
all honour. As soon as he made hia appearance he vras over- 
whelmed with commissions. The first work of importance 
which he undertook was an altar-piece for the church of the 
Angnstines, representing "St. Augustine in Ecstasy, sur- 
rounded by Angels." Sir Joshua Reynolds condemns it, bc- 
eauae it wants any large mass of light ; but this was not so much 
the painter's fault as that of the monks, who insisted on his 
making the saint's garment black, instead of light, as he had 
originally intended it. Another instiince of equally mischievous 
interference aocurred with reg^d to a painUng, the subject of 
which WAS ** The Raising of the press," which he was to 
execute for the canons of the collegiate church of Courtray. 
To give his countrymen a full idea of his powers, he resolved 
to exert himself to the uttermost upon this work, and succeeded 
to his own satisfaction. On taking it to the church, the 
canons, instesid of allowing him to put it up at once in the 
place it was intended to occupy, insisted upon having it 
uipicked before their eyes, that they might at once form a 
judgment upon its merits. After remonstrating in vain, he 
complied with their request. They glanced at the canvas 
oontemptuously, declared that the Sayiour'a head was like 
that of a porter, and that the others were masks, and turning 
upon their heels, told Yandyck that he himself was a mere 
dauber, and left him. The picture was, however, put up, but 
the canons, in their cross stupidity, refused to come and look 
at it again. The painter was, however, not long in getting 
justice : connoisseurs saw it, artists saw it, travellers saw it, 
snd the voicea of all competent to form an opinion were 
unanimous in its favour. The canons now found themselves 
in an awkward position, but they were either cowardly or 
magnanimous enough to join in the general admiration, and, 
as some junends for their former insults, met in full conclave 
and commissioned him to paint two otl^r pictures. He sent 
back their order with a^ contemptuous refusal, telling them 
there were enough daubers in Courtray without sending to 
Antwerp for them. 

Yandyck stayed in Flanders about five years after his 
return fh>m Italy, and during the whole of this time was very 
buiily employed. Thirty picturea at least were painted by 
him for various churches and chapels, in addition to a great 
number of portraits of the most celebrated men and women of 
the age— The Archduchess Isabella of Austria, the Cardinal 
Infanta of Spain, the Queen-mother ot J'rance, and her son 
Gttton, Duke of Orleans, both of whom were then residing 
in exile at Brussels; equestrian portraits of the Prince 
Thomas of SsToy, the Duke of Aremberg, the Duke of 
Aloa, Antonius, Triest, Bishop of Ghent, and the Abb^ 
Scaglia. He also painted portraits of most of the leading 
generals who fought in the Thirty Years' War, Gustavus 
Adolphus, YYallenstein, Pappenheim, Tilly, the Emperor 
Ferdinand, and others. 

Passing over a haaty visit to the Netherlands, during which 
be painted portraits of the Prince and the Prince^ of Orange 
and their family, we shall proceed to notice Yandyuk's residence 
ia Bnglsndy as the period of his life possessing doubtless most 



interest for our readers. The immediate cause of his coming 
over is not known ; there are no traces of a direct invitation 
from the king ; but it is more than probable that the sudden 
restoration of his patron, the Earl of Arundel, to the favour of 
Charlea I., which he had lost by the marriage of his eldest 
son. Lord Maltravers, with the Lady Elizabeth Stuart, daughter 
of Esme, Duke of Lennox, had something to do with it. He 
arrived in London in the beginning of April, 1632, and met 
with a very cordial welcome from the king, who assigned him 
apartments in the Blackfriars and a summer realdence at 
Eltham, and appointed him principal painter in ordinary to 
their Majesties. Within three months after his arrival he 
conferred upon him the honour of knighthood, accompanied 
by the gift of a gold chain, to which was attached the royal 
portrait set in brilliants. By this time he had painted the 
family group containing Charles, his wife, and children, which 
now hangs in the Yandyck-room of Windsor Caatle. He was 
henceforth kept in constant employment either by the king or 
by the nobility; and in October, 1633, the former settled a 
pension of £200 a-year upon him — a large sum according to the 
value of money at that day; and this, combined with his 
private earnings, enabled him to gratify his extraordinary love 
of display, a failing which he must have contracted by his 
residence with Rubens, who was very wealthy. His estab- 
lishment was now kept up on a scale of gorgeous magnificence, 
as he aapired to rival the court nobility in dress, equipage, 
and entertainment. He made a practice of inviting all those 
who came to sit for their portraits to remain and dine with 
him afterwards, so that he might have an opportunity of 
observing their expression more closely, and amending his 
sketch. He was very fond of music, and affected to be a 
great patron of those who made it their profession. Ow ng 
to the king's custom of rowing down to his house in his barge, 
and sitting with him for hours at a time in his studio, it 
became the fashion amongst the nobility to do the same. His 
house consequently became a regular place of resort, a species 
of morning loimge for the fine gentlemen of the day. As they 
were of course all given to gallantry and intrigue, Yandyck 
must needs be so too, and managed to spend very large sums 
of money upon divers fair ones, whose favours he enjoyed. 
The natural consequence of all this folly was, that his consti- 
tution began to give way, being undermined by luxurious 
habits, indolence, t^id dissipation, and his circumstances 
becoming embarraased, he is said to have been silly enough to 
seek to retrieve his fortunes by the aid of the philosopher's 
stone, for which he searched diligently for a long while, we 
need hardly say in vain. 

The king saw what a sad life his favourite was leading, and 
wisely concluded that the best remedy for all bachelor ail- 
ments was matrimony. He accordingly got him married to 
Miss Maria Ruthven, the daughter of an eminent physician, 
who had suffered a long imprisonment in the Tower, during 
the preceding reign, upon a false charge of treason. The lady 
was poor, but high-bom, and she and Yandyck, for aught we 
know to the contrary, lived very happily together. 

The painter now applied himself almoat wholly to portrait 
painting, and neglected history. There are few old families in 
England which cannot show one or more portraits of their 
ancestors firom this painter's hand. He, however, executed a 
good many historical pictures, most of them New Testament 
subjects,- for his kind patron, Sir Kenelm Digby; but he 
aspired to something which should prove a still better exposi- 
tion of hia talents than anything he had yet achieved. 

Rubens had painted some splendid pictures upon the ceiling 
of the banquetting-room at Whitehall, aiid their richness was 
so great, that something of the same kind was evidently 
needed upon the walls also. Yandyck therefore proposed to 
the king, through Sir Kenelm Digby, to execute a series of 
pictures illustrative of the history of the order of the garter. 
The scheme pleased the king, and he ordered the designs to be 
prepared forthwith, with the intention of having them worked 
in tapestry ; but upon coming to calculate the expense, he 
found it would amount to £75,000, an enormous sum, con- 
sidering the then state of the exchequer, which the people of 
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England had made up their minds upon no account to 
repleniah till Charles began to mend his manners and reduce 
their grievances. So Yandyck's proposal was laid aside for 
the present. The same sad necessity caused the prices which 
he charged for the pictures executed for the royal family to be 
cut down greatly ; and altogether, between bad health and 
pecuniary embarrassment, and the political troubles, the period 
between 1635 and 1640 was a dull time enough fo^ Sir An- 
thony Vandyck. To sliake off his melancholy, he undertook 
a journey to Paris, hoping to obtain emplo3rment at the grand 
gallery of the Louyre, which Louis XIII. was then about to 
decorate with paintings ; but in this he was disappointed, and 
returned to England after a sojourn of two months in the 
French capital. 



offered a gratuity of £100 to the physician if he succeeded in 
saying his life. It was all in yain, howeyer. The gossip of 
courts, the favour cr neglect of princes, the breath of popular 
applause, or civil discord, could trouble him no more. He 
died in December, 1641, at the early age of forty-two, and lies 
buried in the north side of the choir of St. Paul's Cathedral, 
near the toriib of John of Oaunt. 

He had one daughter by his wife, named Justiniana, who 
married. Sir John Stepney, of Prendergast, Pembrokeshire. 
Their last descendant. Sir Thomas Stepney, died in Septem- 
ber, 1825. 

From Yandyck's portraits we learn that he was handsome, 
lively, and intelligent-looking. From contemporary chronicles 
and gossip we learn that he was graceful in his carriage, and 
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He found but a poor prospect before him here. The 
parliament and the Roundheads were carrying things with a 
high hand, and were certainly inspired with no love for such' 
ungodly vanities as painting. In March, 1647, Yandyck saw 
the royal family who had so long been his kind friends 
dispersed ; and hu patron, the Earl of Strafford, was brought 
to the scaffold in th^ May following. One calamity followed 
another ; gaieties were over, the nobility had weightier business 
on hand than getting their portraits painted. London was 
filled with stem Puritans who never lounged in studios. 
So Yandyck did what was very natural imder the circum- 
stances — ^became sick imto death. Charles had just returned 
from Scotland, and on hearing of the illness of his old fHend, 



winning in his manner. He was generous to a fkult, extremely 
sensitive, and, as we have already said, was yain and fond of 
show. 

Many of his historical paintings displayed the highest skill. 
One of them^ " Christ crucified between two Thieves," Sir 
Joshua Reynolds pronounced one of the finest pictured in the 
world. His heads always display wonderful expression^ deep 
pathos, and a riefinenient carried in some instances to the 
verge of delicacy. But to see him in his glory, we must 
traverse the galleries of our old nobility, and see his knights 
and dames of the seventeenth century looking down on us 
from the blackened canvas, with their grand air, their 
haughty but not unpleasing dignity. 
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Aet is an idea, an abstraction. At all eyents it is so in the 
sense that eTery man has his own conception about it, each 
man his own peculiar notions. In addition to this, notions 
liave their separate theories : one notion is positive, another 
imitatiTe, another poetical, another classical, while all have . 
their oddities and fancies. We, perhaps, more than any other 
country, have set at naught mere schools and academies, and 
allowed each indiTidual man to work out his own indi- 
viduality. There are attempts at schools, it is true ; but it 
must be said, they are not successful. The very many 
painters in England who haye kept apart from schools, are 
really those who haye held the highest position. 

Truly Art has ayowed many theories relative, in most cases, 
to schools; but the greatest expressions of genius which 
belong to art are those of single men, who, like John Martin, 
l^aTe worked out their own conception apart from academies, 
theories, and schools. But if, to a certain extent, this be true 
of Bngland, it is scarcely true elsewhere, and is not true even 
in the case of David, whose greatest glory is to have founded 
a school, which has gone on copying and imitating ever since. 
Before we judge the school, then, let us inquire into the 
history of the artist. 

This great historical painter came in time to save the French 
school from utter extinction. Since those days when the 
fascinating and licentious Watteau had left the slips of the 
opera covered and concealed by rouge and vermillion. Art in 
France had fallen into a kind of voluptuous intoxication, a 
faint and vapid imitation of this castaway amid the pupils of 
Hubens. Despite the* solemn absurdities of Lemoine, who 
^"as »o serious in his part of a painter as to fall on his sword 
*nd die, Prench Art was at the lowest ebb— a mere type of 
universal debauchery, the emanations of sensualism, and the 
dreams of bestiality. There was not a shred, not a remnant 
of decency or delicacy left The alcove, which the Flemish 
ichool concealed in their studios, or hid away in the comer of 
a picture, shaded and modestly veiled, was now the subject- 
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matter of all French productions, the artists of that country 
seeking to outdo each other in their endeavours to pervert and 
degenerate the himian intellect. 

Art, literature, morals, manners, all were sinking into the 
same vortex under the baneful influence of such courts as those 
of Louis XV. and the Regent of Orleans, the members of which 
were on a par with, if not below, the average of the populations 
which fill our bridewells and our Magdalen hospitals. Casual 
observers have often been surprised when gazing at pictures 
like those which adorned the walls of ladies' chambers under 
the Regent, have been naturally horrified at the violence and 
brutality of the people at the commencement of the Revolution, 
and have condemned artists and people as they had previously 
condeomed writers and philosophers. But the true criminals 
must be sought elsewhere. The tone of public morals, the 
stamp of public character, in times like the last century in 
France, must be taken from above. The court, the aristocracy, 
the church, the women of rank, were all equally conrupt, 
equally profligate, equally vile and contemptible. It would 
have been difficult to flnd at Versailles or at the Tuileries 
men and women capable of loving a Milton or a Dante, of 
admiring a Michael Angelo or a Rafiaelle, of understanding or 
appreciating a high-class production of any kind ; and Vol- 
taire, Piron, Boucher, Watteau, and the novel of Faublas, 
were the fitting children of such a soil as that which educated 
and fashionable society presented at this period. Poets, 
painters, authors, philosophers, historians, in France espe- 
cially, must be read and admired'; and as to be read and 
admired it was necessary to be cynical, irreligious, and 
indelicate, poets, painters, authors, philosophers, and historians 
were cynical, irreligious, and indelicate. 

It is an error to suppose that intellect forms the character 
of the age ; it is the characteristics of the age which form the 
intellect. It will be noted by all careful observers, that as 
society has become refined, so has literature softened down 
and been purified; and this is the more evident when we 
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remark, that literature ia generally a little more loose ^d 
bolder than the language of the moet refined society in a 
civilised country.- 

In France, in the time of Watteau, the yery name of lore 
had been degraded and materialised. We no longer saw fond 
affection beaming from an averted face, a languid eye, an ex- 
pressive smile, love timidly venturing on a stolen kvM ; all 
was bold, audacious, unblushing, and daringly painted on the 
wainscoting of boudoirs, the interior of ladies' bed-chambers ; 
a style of dress somewhat too negligie ; or ideas, unfit for pencil « 
or brush, crudely and coarsely expressed. Scenes of country 
life no longer breathed innocence and purity; they were 
excuses for rough and dubious scenes ; while even landscape 
was degraded int^ the representation of a nature stiff and 
impossible — a nature reminding one of the painted scenes of a 
ballet, and not of the reality. The imitators and followers of 
Watteau had none of his talent, none of his soft and lovely 
bkies, none of his truth and power of colouring. 

Art was then, like society, religion, virtue, morals, and even 
national existence, about to perish at the end of an orgy and 
debauch fit for the purlieus of some demoraUsed capital. 
Never did a nation present a more degraded or melancholy 
spectacle than did Prance towards the latter end of the last 
century ; without faith, honour, or even the last semblance of 
virtue— its best outward sign — ^modesty. To save Art, a revo- 
lution, a change as radical and as sweeping as that which was 
about to save the body politic, was needed. This mighty and 
tremendous change was elfected by David— not wholly, not 
completely ; for French Art has never yet risen to the very 
highest level, never soared to those tremendous heights which 
dazsled the minds and fired the genius of Rome, of Florence, 
of Venice— but effected to an extent which is fortunate for 
France. Not that the voluptuous, even the painfully indelicate, 
style of art has been wholly discarded in France; by no 
means. The students of this disagreeable branch of painting 
still exist, as do the imitators of the abbia and petit-maitrei. 
They must and will remain while France is France. But a 
more severe, a more chaste, a higher tone has been given ; 
and the men of talent and genius who attain te eminence in 
France, discarding the boudoir and rwefile, have elevated their 
thoughts above the palled copyists of Boucher and Watteau, 
and obtained a deservedly high place in the art-history of 
modem Europe. 

Several attempts had been made, previously to the day of 
David, to turn the foul current into a pure and wholesome 
channel. But only another Hercules could cleanse the 
Augean stable. Yien made one or two timid attempts to 
check the torrent, but was swept away in the mud which he 
stirred to the surface. A more vast and capacious mind, a 
more daring and original genius, was required to effect a real, 
a radical cure— one who would boldly grapple with the tide 
and hurl it baok under the influence of the beautiful, and of 
the beautiful as accepted by the great verdict of antiquity. 
It was a mighty stride to take, from the eifominate Boucher, 
who showed you how to treat a leg elegantly, or made a 
cripple look gracefrd, to the painter David, who was to 
profess the worship of the beautiful with all the severity of 
a Florentine. 

It is the mistake of France to rush to extremes. She is 
eternally either turning liberty into Ucence, or groaning 
beneath the heavy load of despotism. In the same way in 
art. From a romp in the hay-fleld, she turns to the rape 
of the Sabtnee, and that art which was familiar, funny, 
coarsely humorous, is now nothing if not classical. A man 
christened his son Brutus, and was painted in a toga. It 
may have been necessary to excite this enthusiasm for Rome 
and Greece at the time ; but the dull monotony of classical 
subjects, as depicted by artists, would soon have wearied the 
world if Scripture and modem history had not fumished 
the artist with fresh materials to wor\ upon. 

SirguUrly enough, the man who was to commence the 
revelation against the immodest Boucher was his own rela- 
tion. The last of the cormpters of painting in France, he 
who dosed tiie long procession of the carnival of mat«nalism 



in France, sent forth from his own family the regenerator of 
his art. The nephew of Francis Boucher was Louis David. 

Bom in France in the middle of the eighteenth century, in 
1748, David was educated at the CoUtge de$ Quatre Xatioru, 
He derived little advantage from the education he there 
received, already influenced as he was by the desire of paint- 
ing. His copy-books were covered with rough and shapeUif 
sketches^ and when he should have been writing a speech of 
Scipio or of Hannibal, the young rhetorician preferred painting 
one of them with a Roman helmet. Hia lather, who wss a 
mercer on the Quai of the Megtsserie, having been unfortu- 
nately killed in a duel, David fell, at the age of nine years, 
under the tutorship of a maternal uncle, who wished to 
educate him as an architect, believing him to be possessed of 
a solid and reasoning mind. But the young student, while 
possessed of much calm good sense, had a fiery and ardent 
disposition. He rebelled against the authority of his tutor, 
by whom he did not feel himself to be appreciated. 

One day he was sent by his mother with a letter to his great- 
uncle, Boucher. He ioimd the artist engaged in painting one 
of those voluptuous pieces he was in the habit of supplying 
to Madame Dubarry— pieces which were not without origi- 
nality and talent. The sight of the easel, the palette, and Uie 
brushes inflamed the imagination of young David, who, while 
Boucher was reading the letter, remained in silent smazement 
before the picture, no doubt mentally revolving, like Cor- 
reggio, his own career. 

He resolved to become a great painter. 

His friends were compelled to yield to so energetic a will, 
and David became a pupil of Boucher, as Guerin was the 
teacher of Gericault. But Boucher, despite his weakness in 
yielding to an immoral and degrading style for the sake of 
momentary triumphs, had a conscientious mind and much 
greatness of soul on occasions. In those days he hesitated 
not to corrupt still more the vicious strata of society ; but he 
at once acknowledged that his lessons might be pernicious 
and injurious to David, and he advised him to go to Vien, who 
would give him more wholesome instruction. In 1772 the 
pupil of Yien wished to try for the '* prize of Rome." His 
genius was, however, in an anomalous state, and hii judges 
were the men of the school he was about to overthrow. He 
tried twice, and twice failed. 

David suffered all the usual difficulties of a young msn 
beginning life in any profession, when without rich friends. 
He often wanted the means of devoting himself peaceably to 
study, and the gnawing cares of want were added to what he 
considered injustice. His sufferings were, however, not of 
very long duration, and he was delivered from his misery in 
a very unexpected way. David was saved and started by sn 
opera darueuse. The celebrated Mademoiselle Guimard, whom 
Paris adored, and who was surrounded by. a court of scamps, 
the friends of the Prince de Soubise, her ruined lover, had 
Just built in the Chauss6e d'Antin, under the name of Temple 
of Terpsichore, a ** delicious hotel," where the petit ao^pff 
was regarded as one of the objects of man's existence. To 
embellish her dwelling, the renowned courtesan addressed 
herself to Fragonard, a charming painter, a painter especially 
of love and love- scenes, wholly, says a IVench writer, mtkont 
prejudices/ A quarrel took place shortly, however, between 
Guimard and her decorator. The latter had painted his 
fair employer as Terpsichore, but returning secretly to the 
ealon, with brushes and paint, he re-touched the head, and 
made of her a furious and raving Nemesis* The dantteute came 
into the room, where, seeing herself disfigured in this way, 
she flew into a passion, and overwhelmed the artist with re- 
proaches and insults. She called in her friends to show them 
the horrible head, forgetting that in her rage she was assimi- 
lating herself to the caricature. Everybody began to laugh. 
Fragonard, avenged, abandoned the decoration of the hoteli 
which was then handed over to David. One day, the young 
man appeared pensive* and sighed profoundly as he thought. 
Mademoiselle Guimard overheard him, and asked the cause of 
his enmit, David confessed his want of money to pay his 
models^ and to wait at leisure the chance of a coming trial. 
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The good-natured opera- dancer— she who had bo much money, 
BO esBily obtained— brought him all the money he wanted. 

DetM was a true Frenchman. He took the money, and 
took heart at the same time, finished the decorations, and 
begin to work hard again for his third trial. A third time he 
was rejected. He gave way to utter despair, and, shut up in 
his room, determined to allow himself to die of hunger, 
another rictim to the eccentric fisintneBB of heart bo often felt 
by men of genius. He was living in the Louyre, in the apart- 
ments of Sedaine, a clerer poet, who loTed him as a son. 
This worthy man, uneasy at not seeing David, went and 
• knocked at hia door. He obtained no answer, and, in a state 
of great alarm, rushed to the house of Doyen, and induced 
him to come also. The7^1)0th began knocking and imploring, 
and finally induced him to open. On recognising the yoice of 
Doyen, who alone, of all the members of the Academy, had 
been £sTOurable to him, David had dragged himself to the 
door, pale, thin, half-dead. Bestored by his friends to life 
and hope, he presented himself » fourth time, and, in 1775, 
carried off the great prize. 

Natoire, "who had been director of the school at Rome, died 
this same year, and Vien was selected to take his place. The 
master and pupil then started together for Rome, and enjoyed, 
during the journey through Italy, one long draught of admi- 
ration. David, on arriving at the Vatican, wandered with 
delight and surprise through those halls filled with master- 
pieces, elevated even more by history and antiquity than by 
intrinsic merit. He began immediately to draw bas-relie&, to 
copy antique statues and the Italian masters, choosing always 
the most pure. At onoe a resolution began to prepare itself 
in his mind, still affected, however, by the recollections of his 
country, by the first impressions received; and seeing in 
Valentine the genius of his nation, he executed a copy of the 
''Last Supper" of that vigorous French master. Thus 
floating and lucertain between his reminiscences and the 
imposing models which he had imder his eyed, he painted a 
picture of the " Plague," which is in the Lazaretto at >far- 
seilles, and in which will be found something of the old 
manner of the eighteenth century, with an evi4ent leaning 
to originality and reform. The old painter, Pompey Battoni, 
said of one figure of a man struck by plague, who occupies 
the front of the picture, that it wa* worthy of Michael 
Angelo. 

A great movement was' taking place at Rome, a movement 
which was destined to carry David with it. Canova was 
meditating the reform of statuary, Raphael Mengs was 
restoring a solenm and earnest tone to art- criticism, and 
endeavouring to revivify in his own paintings the examples of 
Raphael d'TJrbino, so long neglected. About the same time the 
learned Winckelman published his ** History of Art," in which 
he reproduced the principles of the Greeks, indicating the 
most delicate beauties of their art with all the passion of an 
antiquary. The moment then had conmienced, and a revolu- 
tion was to emanate from these efforts, such as Diderot fore- 
saw, and which was to be contemporaneous with that in the 
body politic. When David returned to Paris ii» 1780, he was 
slready completely transformed, in the sense, at least, that he 
had made up Ma mind to cease taking his subjects from 
real life, and to choose them frox|^ the antique, or, from a 
nature suited to a noble and energetic style. 

It was when influenced by these new ideas that he com- 
posed his •• Belisarius," of which we offer an engraving 
(p. 300), and which was the last instance of his indecision, 
the line of demarcation between the past and the new school 
which he himself was about to create. As for the execution, 
in the original it has all the breadth which should be foimd 
!n an historical picture ; the drapery is not copied with any of 
that smalhieBs which is found in the copy in the Louvre. 
*• But," says a French writer, " the emotion fails, because the 
artist is not moved, and though he has written on the stone 
the simple words, 'Date obolum BeKsario. Yandyck had 
slready treated this fine subject. Some amateurs recollected 
this, and hastened to place the picture alongside of the engrav- 
ing. The B<4dier was much admired* who, in the attitude of 



astonishment, contemplates his general reduced to beg, an4 
seems to say, *Is that Belisarius?' llie intention of the 
Flemish painter was so striking, above all in the movement 
of the arms of the warrior, that if his head had been covered 
up, his arms would have expressed astonishment. It was felt, 
on the contrary, that David had given to the soldier, on 
whose action all depended, as forced a gesture as that of 
Yandyck was natural and expressive. Xevertheless the 
multitude were delighted, and carried David in triumph round 
his picture." 

The story doubtless assisted the success of the picture. It 
is one of the many in Roman history which strikes the imagi- 
nation forcibly. 

Whole books have been written to tell the tale of the blind 
old general^ who went forth into the world to beg his way, 
after conunanding some of the finest armies in the world. We 
only allude to it, in addition to describing the picture, because 
it is a really good subject, one which will bear trying again, 
and which we recommend to the young artist as a pleasing 
experiment. The story of Belisarius is simply this, setting 
aside all the romance of Marmontel : — 

He was a favourite general of one of the emperors of Con- 
stantinople, and was sent forth at the head of large armies to 
resist the barbarians. He was successful, and gained great 
glory, but met with the usual reward of men who trust in 
princes. Having done his duty, he was cast aside, then 
forgotten, and suddenly re^appeared, recognised by a soldier 
who had served under him, b^ging, with his child 'in his 
arms to guide him as he went. 

The renown of David was spreading. From all sides came 
ardent yoimg men, who insisted upon having him for a master ; 
and he was pressed to qpen that school which afterwards 
became so celebrated. A lodging in the Louvre was allowed 
him ; the Academy received him imanimously ; Louis XYI. 
named him painter to the king ; and fortune, as if never weary 
of her favours, came to meet him with the hand of a richly 
dowried young girl. Mademoiselle Pecoul, whose father was 
an architect and builder to the king. 

In 1784, the King of France having desired of his 
first painter "The Oath of the Horatii," David determined 
to go and paint the heroic Romans in Rome itself. He ac- 
cordingly started on a second journey to that capital, and 
there pamted his picture, which was rapturously received by 
the Italians. Nothing was talked of but the Horatii and 
the French painter. The cardinals wished .to see the " rare 
animal," as David himself expresses himself in a familiar 
letter to the Marquis of Bierre. But when "The Oath of 
the Horatii" was received in Paris, the intendant of the 
king's household, M. 4*Angivilliers, affected to speak of it 
with disdain. He was one of those men of routine who were 
frightened at the new school. He could not bear the Borghese 
Gladiator, and objected to " that thing" being given to pupils 
as a model. His first care was to take a compass to measure 
the painter's canvas ; and as he found it to be thirteen feet 
instead of ten, he was quite alarmed, and complained that 
an artist should have been audacious enough to pass the 
dimension^ assigned to a picture. He was punished, at a later 
period, by the rough remark of David : " Well, then, if it 
really is too big, take a pair of scissors and cut it." 

"The Oath of the Horatii" (p. 292), to be correctly judged, 
must be connected with the period at which it was painted. 
When we recollect the soft and languid compositions of the con- 
temporaries of David, and how insipid was that continual repre- 
sentation of Sybarites, without even the old peculiarity of a fixed 
style, one is surprised to see these masculine figures arise, and 
to have represented to us a Roman interior reconstructed on 
archeological principles so well suited to the great drama, the 
sublimity of which was no longer understood. The stupefac- 
tion of the world must have been great indeed when they saw 
an artist, at the same time that he evoked one of the most 
striking episodes of ancient history, restore the costume, the 
manners, the architecture of the heroic times, choose a simple 
backgroimd, and find so admirable a movement of enthusiasm 
in thcM wanion animated by the geniua of Rome^ and snch 
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marked masculine and real faces. Wc pass, as it were, from 
the insipid nonent^es of Dorat, to the sublimity of Shak- 
speare or the heroic verse of Milton. This serious model, this 
severe expression of reality, this firm position of the feet and 
hands, which is to be seen in every fibre, may appear exag- 
gerated now, as doubtless it is, when we more thoroughly 
understand what an historical picture should be. But what a 
contrast, at a time when nothing was seen but soft carnations, 
indecent subjects, pretentious or disgusting pencils ! 

Seroux d'Agincourt, the illustrious author of a continuation 
of Winckelman's work, accuses David of having committed an 
historical heresy in certain parts of the picture. The author, 
however, defended himself on solid ground; he had pro- 
foundly studied all that was connected with his subject. He 
knew Plutarch by heart. He was very fond of the Latin classics. 



thology or history. Talma must yield to David the chief 
part of the honour of having brought about this transforma- 
tion in scenic costume ; for it was in the society of David that 
the celebrated comedian learnt to love the antique, and to 
see the extreme absurdity of Nero appearing in red-heeled 
shoes and gartered breeches, Venus in a hoop and powder, 
Jupiter in a wig, and Cupid in the costume of a dibardeur. It 
was David who cast the Roman toga on the shoulders of 
Brutus, as represented by Talma, who appeared suddenly 
in the costume of the hour, to the great astonishment 
of the French public, and to the great disgust of the old 
stagers. 

An anecdote of David will characterise his stiffness and 
hardness of character, and illustrate -the heathen time in which 
he lived, better than the most lengthened statements. It is an 




THB OATH OF THE HOBATIT. — FROM ▲ FAINTING BY DAVID. 



especially Livy. He is in general, therefore, exceedingly 
correct in all that requires historical knowledge, in maimers, 
customs, scenery, &c. At the time, his taste was so highly 
rated, that everybody began to model their fumitxire and dress 
upon his ideas. It was immediately after the public exhibi- 
tion of "The Oath of the Horatii" that antique ornaments 
came into fashion. This illustrates completely the character 
of the French, fickle and impulsive to the last degree. Every- 
body was led to have the furniture of Tarquin the Proud, to 
drinik in the patera of Herculaneum, to light themselves by 
the lamps of the Villa Albani. The ladies' dresses were cut in 
imitation of the chlamys, while their shoes were exchanged 
for eothumi. Statues, medals, and Etruscan vases dislodged 
the furniture of past times, and for the first time the characters 
*n tragedy yrete clothed according to the traditions of my- 



anecdote that could be tru€ only of a Frenchman. Madame de 
Noailles asked of David a ** Christ," which the painter refiiscd 
to execute, because he never painted religious subjects, they 
not inspiring him in the slightest degree.^. ^ThM might have 
been true of the ridiculous representations of saints and nuns, 
which adorned chapels and oratories ; but it is incompre- 
hensible how any man of genius could fail to be inspired by 
the history of Christ himself. David at all evento. Frenchman 
as he was, would not, or could not be inspired. But as the 
Marechale de Noailles insisted, David painted a ** Christ" (or 
her, with the featxires of a handsome soldier in the Gardes 
Fran<jaises. He often declared that the Scriptures spoke not 
to his heart'; and one of his great reasons for regarding 
RafEnelle as so far above all other painters was, that he could 
be inspired by subjects which left him utterly and hopelessly 
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indifierent ! Here speaks the countryman of Piron, of Vol- 
taire, and others, who, with all their genius, have done so 
little for poor humanity. But we must take David as we find 
him— incomplete, weak in many things, but powerful even in 
his defects and errors. His was an essentially pagan genius ; 
hiB god was Socrates, his religion love of cotintry, liberty his 
worship. His heroes were Brutus, Horace, Leonidas ; and, if 
he could not feel the soft and ennobling and viyifying poetry 
of Christianity, or understand the consequent superiority of 
modem society, he was at all events a worthy pupil of the 
Grecian statuaries and of the philosophers of the portico. 
His outUres are always classics^; his arrangements are guided 
by good taste; while the, attitude of his tranquil figures is 
that whi(}h we should expect to find on the walls of an 
Athenian temple. He wanted but to feel the elevating 



** Cato went to meet death, and Socrates waited for it to come 
to him." David had painted him holding a cup, which the 
slave in tears had offered to him. " No ! no ! " said Andn^ 
Chenier,** Socrates vrill not seize it until he has finished 
speaking." The scene and the contrasts are indeed remarkable. 
The executioner is much more moved than the victim. Around 
the master are grouped all his disciples, their minds divided 
between grief and admiration. The younger ones are striking 
their heads against the walls of the prison, and are giving 
other signs of despair. Crito is deeply attentive to his last 
words. Plato sits at the. end of the bed, wrapped in his cloak, 
his head bowed, meditating on the last speech he is listening 
to ; he does not dare to look at Socrates, as if the serenity of 
the master shamed his grief. In the background you see a 
dark staircase, by which the family of the philosopher is 
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spirituality of Christianity to have been an immorta] 
painter. 

Since the Renaissance, there never was a painter capable of 
conceiving and executing the death of Socrates better than David 
(p. 301). Socr^ies IS speaking with his friends on the immor- 
tality of the soul^ when the servitor of the Eleven comes 
to Inring him the cup of hemlock, turning away his eyes and 
weeping at his task. The philosopher is about to take the 
cap of poison with his right hand without looking, as a man 
who, wholly absorbed by a serious conversation, declines to 
interrupt it by noticing any ordinary event. His left hand, 
one finger of which is raised to heaven, points out clearly the 
subject of his discourse, and his way of taking the cup indi- 
cates sufficiently the calm and quiescence of his mind. A 
French poet, speaking of death, alludes to the celebrated 
dying scenes of antiquity, and says :— 

'* Caton se la donna . . . Socrate Tattendit." 



being taken away— that family which has just said a last 
adieu to him. A critic has remarked : *' It is a great pity 
that David did not devote to the execution of this masterpiece 
the ideality which should be in harmony with the subject. 
Poussin had himself established and applied that law of pro- 
priety which makes the artist choose on the palette tones in 
conformity to the character of the thought which is to be 
translated. He would have treated the death of Socrates in a 
Doric way, as being the most severe. He would have wielded 
his brush with breadth, have affected sober colours, avoiding 
pleasing in order to move. David, on the contrary, having 
devoted himself with too much complaisance to his best work, 
has falleh into a too finished, over-careful, and fastidious 
style ; so that it is much better to see his picture as repre* 
sented in the engraving, if we wish to admire' it without 
reserve and see it in its true light,— that is, the finest com- 
position of all schools of painting." 
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" The Death of Socrates," which the critic thus speaks of, 
is not certainly^* the best composition in any school of paint- 
ing;", it owes much to the subject itself, which is the mos^ 
marked fact perhaps in the whole of Athenian history, as 
Socrates war, without comparison, the greatest man of the 
pagan world. It is, however, too well known to require 
description. 

David has often committed the same fault which is very 
surprising in an artist, all of whose works were in every other 
r^pect so vigorously treated. His ** Brutus," for example, 
is characteriied by a certain affectation in the pencilling, which 
is out of place in' such a subject. The furniture is painted 
with the care which we might expect in a Mieris or a Gerard 
Douw ; .the details are elaborated in the style of domestic 
pieces, and contrary to the usual historical style. It is much 
for a painter, who did not really understand the effect of light 
and shade, to have thrown a dark shadow over the form of the 
Roman consul. And, truly, it was right that in the shade 
should have taken place the struggle between the con- 
science of the father and the austere duties of the republican 
citizen— duties which have never been proved to be such as 
we in our philosophy cannot sympathise with — the man con- 
demning his own offspring to death. There were other 
magistrates and other citizens besides a father. The head of 
Brutus certainly could not have' been fittingly displayed in the 
light, while the headless dead bodies of his children are 
carried away, executed by his command. He is, truly, finely 
represented, in obscurity ttiming his back to the gloomy pro- 
cession, hesitating between his pride at having been ferocious, 
and his sorrow at not having shown some heart and feeling. 
The rest of the picture has been generally condemned as 
cold, formal, improbable, and without moving effect. The 
daughters of Brutus are generally thought to have fainted too 
gracefully. Woman's nature, even though that woman be a 
Roman or a Spartan, is impulsive. A sister gazing at the 
corpse of a brother, just being brought in from exeoution, 
would not hav» preserved such order, it is thought, in the 
folds of her garments and in the arrangement of her hair. It 
has been objected, that the severity of the father is enough 
without imparting to the women even the semblance of cold- 
ness or calculation. The wild despair of the women would 
indeed have formed an admirable contrast to the restrained 
emotion of the father, and the artist would have avoided the 
error of introducing two unities into one action. 

The great revolution, which was to burst on the world like 
a thunder-clap, approached with rapid strides, and David had 
already completed his. *' Brutus*' bears the date of 1 789, a date 
big with mighty consequences to the whole world ; a date; the 
deeds of which, terrible as were some of their consequences, 
saved continental Europe from utter corruption and chased 
away the leprosies of government, morals, and manners, 
to return no more. Society had fallen into so vile a mire, thov 
seeds of decay and corruption were sown so deeply, that 
nothing but the whirlwind and tornado could eradicate them. 
For a long time all felt an uneasy foreshadowing of tremen- 
dous events. The existing form of things was known to be 
irretrievably bad, and so unmistakeable was the impulse to 
better things, that the picture of *' Brutus" was ordered for that 
very king, who, the weakest and best of his race, was to suffer 
for the monstrosities of those who preceded Imn — monstro- 
sities only known in ancient times, under the reigns of 
Conimodus, Oaliguls, and Theodoras. 

David had been powerfully influenced by that philosophy 
which sapped the foundations of the past without providing an 
effective remedy for th-e future. He determined at once to 
devote his art to aid the movement of the public mind. At 
the very openijig of the revolutionary scenes he used his brush 
inits cause. He undertook to pa|nt the " Oath of the Tennis- 
Court," one of the finest incidents of the Revolution, a 
protestation against the insanity and violence of despotism. 
It is a magnificent historical scene admirably rendered, a 
'*iscene in which one dominant feeling is expressed by a thousand 
different organisations, and yet, despite the difficulties, the 
impression Is one and the same. What a transport illumines 



every face ! Here, thousands of arms raised in the air ; there, 
hats waving aloft ; there, excited representatives of the people 
collecting in groups, encouraging and embracing each other; 
all this strikes the mind as would a clamour of many voices. 
Upright on a table, and alone, calm amidst the genenl 
tempest, the l*reeident Bailly pronounces the words of the 
oath, in an attitude as calm and motionless as that of the 
law. Never was such another collection of men congregated, 
and this materially assists the painter. Here is Bamave, here 
Mirabeau, and away there in the crowd is Robespierre. Each 
man is moved according to his character. One strikes the 
ground with his feet and raises his clenched fist ; snother 
sitting on a bench timidly holds out his hand. The younger 
members, standing on chairs, mingle disorder with their en- 
thusiasm. An aged man, dragged forward in an arm-chair, has 
his ami held up for him while he takes the oath ; while others 
weep, some with rage, some* with fear. In the centre fore- 
ground is a group composed of a Chartreux monk, a Protec- 
tant, and a Catholic priest. The Protestant is Rabaut Saint- 
Etienne, the Carthusian is Dom Gerl^, and the priest is the 
Abb4 Gregoire. All difference of opinions have disappeared, 
all hearts are beating in common, and this one group teUs the 
amity of the assembly. The movement is every where,— in the 
hall, in the air, above and below. A stiff breeze has raised 
the curtains of the windows, to which are holding on some 
groups of people, and through which can be seen a thunder- 
bolt, which falls on the roj^al chapeL David understood at 
once, perhaps, how the sombre drama was to end, the prologue 
of which was occurring in tie place devoted to the games of 
the princes. 

On the motion of Bar^re, the Constitutional Assembly 
decreed that the " Oath of the Tenuis- Court," commenced by 
David, should be executed at the expense of the public 
treasury, and placed in the hall where took place the sittings 
of the assembly. But David did not paint this work. He 
sketched it out in pencil and bitumen on an immense canvas. 
Despite the ugly modem costume, so difiicult to make pic- 
turesque, the learned anatomist determined to lose none of his 
science. Before clothing his figures with their ample waist- 
coasts, he sketched their broad chests in the most conscientious 
manner. The figure of the «* virtuous Bailly" originally 
occupied the centre of the group, and was drawn so perfectly 
in the style of a Greek statue, that beneath his coat the 
muscles of his arm, the form of his shoulder, and the 
developments of his torso might easily be seen. In general, 
clothes are stuck fast on the body, like damp linen— an ex- 
aggeration which is preferable to the heavy and wearisome 
effect which would be produced by a simple imitation of 
costume on a canvas xrhere it takes up so much place. 
David remained a Greek, even when he should have been a 
Frenchman. The love of the naked,— the remembrance, the 
earnest perception of the antique, made him pursue the 
human form even under the lace of the Constituants. He had 
the true stamp of great artists, who are the same in all 
things, rather inclined to bend their genius to the level of a 
work, than force the work into collision with their native talent. 

This sketch of such great historical value, as powerful and 
bold as a cartoon of Michael Angelo, was put up to auctioa 
seven years ago at a very low price, and the government, 
which afterwards purchased it, allowed it to be sold to s 
private individual, with a little finished sketch in penc'd 
by David himself, from which the engraving was taken. 

The importance of the picture is best seen from a brief 
sketch of the scene which it represents—a scene which, fol- 
lowed up in the same united and harmonious way, would have 
changed the fortunes of Europe. 

The meeting of the states-general of France was an eTcnt 
which plunged the whole nation into the wildest state of 
excitement. For a long time the writings of yhflosophers 
and satirists, and political economists, had been preparing the 
public mind for a change, which was imperatively demanded 
by the circumsUnces of the titaes. France was toppling, ready 
to fall. The throne had been dragged in the mire by its own 
occupants, and the efforts of a well-meaning but weak man 
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eoold not laye it Individuallj without the oae great vice 

of his eourtien, his court was still a scene of profligacy and 
iniquity, such as the pen of an English historian can scarcely 
write. The nobles were the same rapid, chattering, boasting, 
debauched set of in fldels, who thought it clerer and suong- 
minded to be irreligious,4he height of glory to be debauched. 
The middle classes, though better and more moral, were not 
more religious, except where protestantism shed its qiiiet and 
unobtrusive light upon the home ; the people were nothing, 
wretched, poor, oppressed. There were slaves, serfs of 
esutes, in the days of Louis XVI.— men who belonged to the 
soil they dwelt on, the property of bishops and chapters. 

But the nation was weary of all tliis. Famine with its 
grim horrors stalked through the land, scattering disease and 
death ; and it was rumoured and believed that the whole was 
produced by vast and disgraceful speculations. The fore- 
stallers and regraters were pointed but. Men were discovered 
and hanged for emptying bags of corn into rivers, to pro- 
duce scarcity. 'The peasantry never even saw white bread. 
. Agnculture was neglected ; the nation was in debt ; the whole 
body politic was rotten, and it became clear that the dissolu- 
tion of society was near at hand. 

Reluctantly, unwillingly, the king summoned his parlia- 
ment It was called against the ideas of the court, and 
undermined and opposed from the very earliest moment. 
Tbis was one of the chief causes of all the misery that 
followed. A frank yielding to popular opinion would have 
isred the court from much. What exasperated the French 
people and caused the reign of terror, was the emigration 
m mauept the rich and powerful, who, once on the frontier, 
launched anathemas at the^people, and annoimced their inten- 
tion of coming back at the head of foreign armies to put down 
the new ideas. Had the whole aristocracy accepted the 
revolution, and rallied-^oimd the king, without listening to 
the syren voice of the queen, who was the chief cause of all 
the mischief ; had the aristocracy have done this, and sur- 
rendered their exclusive privileges quietly, there would have 
been a limited monarchy, and France might have been gra- 
dually prepared for that republic which is the ardent hope of 
heredmeated classes. 

But the resistance of blind conservatism began at once. 
The crown and nobility tried from the first to snub and keep 
down the tien-^tat^ that is, the representatives of the nation ; 
sad at laat in a fit of vigour, or rather of delusion, respecting 
iu own power, the court closed the doors of the meeting- 
house against the representatives. 

Then occurred the great historical scene which is illustrated 
in the picture of Louis David. The ^representatives finding 
workmen at work, and soldiers guarding, knew very well the 
meaning of the act. It was an attempt to dissolve them 
under pretence of adjournment They knew that if they 
ittbmitted to the delay, it would be all over with them. Their 
existence depended on the support of the country, and that 
support would be gone if they bent to the arbitrary power of 
the crown. They accordingly determined to meet elsewhere, 
and the great racket-court of the princes was selected. The 
representatives poured in in great numbers, and, incited by 
Mirabeau and others, swore to be faithful to their delegation, 
and opened the career of revolution by openly opposing the 
power of the crown, which, by attempting what it could 
not carry outy lost all force and prestige. The scene of the 
"Oath of the Tennis-Court" killed the old monarchy. It 
exhibited it in. a ridiculous light. It aimed at ruling by force, 
it insulted and tried to degrade the representatives of the 
people, who remained calm, dignified, and did their duty 
unawed by bayonets, unintimidated by violence. 

From that hour the revolution knew its power, the crown 
began to feel its utter weakness and insignificance, which was 
made more completely manifest by the rapid emigrauon of 
those who had sworn to defend and guard the throne of 
Charlemagne, which since haa been so unceremoniously 
tossed from Bourbon to Napoleon, from Napoleon to Bourbon, 
from Bourbon to Orleans^ and thence back again to Na- 
poleon. 



^here are few such scenes of unity in the French Revo- 
lution. It augured well ; but the augury, like many others, 
meant nothing. The apple of discord was soon to fSall amid 
that assembly, and bring about terrible, though perhaps 
natural, results. The year 1798 was the saturnalia of a nation 
of slaves, bursting without preparation intb liberty, which, 
when not won gradually and by the genuine progress of the 
human mind, is always licence. 

Elected to the Convention by the section of the Museum, 
in September, '92, David exercised over the assembly the 
dictatorship of arts. Everything he proposed was insUntly 
decreed. Two French artists, Ruter and Chinard, having 
been attacked at Rome by the sbirri of the Inquisition and 
taken to St. Angelo, David was immediately infonpcd of it 
by a letter from Topino Lebrun, his pupil, and he obtained a 
decree from the Convention that the ministers should write 
energetically to the Pope. "He further obtained," says a 
modem writer, " that the office of director of the Academy of 
Rome should be suppressed, as he himself says in a letter, 
the autograph copy of which is before us, and from which 
oozes forth his hatred of the old institution in brutal and 
coarse words. 

David voted for the death of the king. On the eve of the 
execution, Lepelletier St. Fargeau having- been assassiBated in 
the Palais Royal, David set to work, and two months after- 
wards he presented to the Convention the picture of the 
"Last Moments of Lepelletier." The victim of Paris was 
represented lying on the ground, the torso showing the bleed- 
ing wound in the side, relieved by the white linen ; a sword, 
suspended by a thread perpendicularly over the wound, is 
thrust through a paper on which is written these words — " I 
vote the death of the tyrant." On this occasion David 
depicted nature in all its energetic truth with the same brush 
¥dth which he had before produced the " Last Supper " of 
Valentine. He was even more true and more expressive in his 
•painting of " Marat Expiring," which is certainly a master- 
piece for execution, and in which he has almost idealised the 
hideous countenance of his hero, the lunatic revolutionist The 
assembly accepted the present, and ordered that it should be 
engraved at the public expense, and that the honour of the 
Pantheon should be publicly given to Marat. With his head 
thrown back, and his hand outside the bath, Marat holds 
out a scroll, on which this is written — " Give an assignat 
to the mother of seven children whose husband has died for 
hi^ country." 

Marat's body was, a few months later, cast by a mob into 
the common sewer. 

Tne part which David played in the Convention had its 
brilliant side ; the chief direction of the fine arts, the command 
of all patriotic festivals, his solicitude for the laureate, to whom 
he had a pension of about £100 per annum voted for the five 
years they were to pass in perfecting themselves either in Italy 
or in the territory of the republic, were all proofe of his love 
of art. It was David who made to the assembly that famous 
report, which began, " A statue shall be erected to the 
people; victory will supply the bronze." At last, on the 
19th Prairial, after Robespierre's speech on the " lounortality 
of the Soul," David developed his plan of the '* Festival of the 
Supreme Being." There were to be choirs ^f young girls and 
boys in imitation of the ancient Panathenaui. Paris awoke to 
the sound of music on a vast scale. The altar of ihe country, 
placed on the summit of a mountain, was to be the front of an 
immense procession, in which the members of the Convention 
figured, with bunches of flowers and fruits in their hands. 
Dances, decorations, burning piles, thousand-coloured illu- 
minations, gave to ihhM.fUe unprecedented splendour and 
grandeur without a parallel ; but it was one of those enormous 
pieces of showy clap-trap possible only in Fnnce. It was 
very nearly the death-warrant of all who cdnoeived it Com- 
promised among the ounquered of Thermidoc« David's arrest 
was ordered. He was detained in the Luxembourg five 
months, then set free, and then arrested again. Supported in 
the Convention hy Thibeaudean, Chenier, Mcclin de Douai^ 
and Boissy d'Anglaa^ who bad experienced his worth ia 
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private life, he at last regained hU liberty. Then it was that 
he painted the picture of " The Sabines," which is engraved i|i 
our pages (p. 293). The idea of this picture came to him, it 
is said, in somewhat of a romantic manner. While yet a 
captive, David learnt that his wife, though parted from him 
for some time, did her utmost to save him, and even confronted 
danger for his sake. Touched with this devotion, he resolved 
to paint her; but after some reflection he came to the con- 
clusion that he, David, the legislator of painting, should 
wi 3p his allusions under a general and historical idea. The 
stwiy of the Sabirc«: came to his thoughts. 



the lives of thouiaads of warriors were spired by the henuim 
of the women. 

"If the picture of * The Sabines,' '* says a oritic, who, though 
partial to Louis David, is sometimes severe, *' were to be criti- 
cally examined as a masterpiece, and the work of the chief of a 
school, we should have to protest agiunst much of its immense 
reputation ; for it has neither movement^ nor chiarotewo, nor 
comprehension of that skill which is displayed in the group, 
ing of many figures. Besides, these are not the robust 
ancestors pi the reapers of Leopold Robert. We can scarcely 
reconcile to our minds how it happens that such a delicate, 
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The story is familiar to all readers of history. The Romans 
having established themselves upon their rocky fortress, and 
being without wives, made an inroad upon their neighbours, 
the Sabines, and carried away their younger and more beauti- 
ful women. The Sabines, after preparations which consumed 
some time, came out to revenge the outrage. The Romans 
armed to resist their enemies, and a terrific combat had 
commenced, when the women, who had husbands and children 
on one side and lathers and brothers on the other, rushed in, 
placed thentekvet between the combatants, and stayed the 
oonleat. A treaty of amity and peace then took place, and 



elegant, and perfumed warrior as Romulus should have come 
forth from those Roman walls, whose heavy, massive construc- 
tions, starting from the Tarpeian rock, are seen in the distance. 
We wonder how it can be that this well-fed hero, with such 
delicate flesh, rubbed doubtless with aromatic oils, so gracious, 
so dean, so well combed, should be the nursling of the she* 
wolf, the founder of that savage colony of brigands who were 
destined in their savage ardour to conquer the world. «It is 
hard to think that that gentlemanly delicate hand slew 
Remus. Poussin is more true, more historicaL The heroes 
of David are gladiators, who stand to be admired before an 
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MiemUed people, who are ready to die or kill elegantly. The 
penonages of Poussin's paintings are coarse, barbarous, 
primitiTe ; they mo^e about naturally, if not nobly. It is a 
rough and Tigorous scuffle, in which people tear each other's 
hair, and in which men snatch from each other superb women, 



the old woman who shows that she has nurtured Romans, 
and the mother holding up her child aloft before the armies. 
The armour-bearers are very fine in form, but too much in the 
style of the statues of the time of Hadrian ; they are figures 
which do not moye — which could not move," 
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who are handsome without seeking to show it ; while the 
Sabines of David are scented with musk, juretty, and coquet- 
tish, and elegant, even in the disorder of their hair. Their 
gestures are theatrical, their position full of affectation. . And 
yet in many of the ^gures we find the great master-hand : 
«. 9., that of the old warrior who is sheathing his sw^d, of 



The same critic, having exhausted his blame, turns to the 
other side of the picture:— "Everything, however, must be 
said. If the picture of ' The Sabines ' is not a real masterpiece 
for three reasons — because the pantomime is improbable, in 
not being treated according to the proper fashion, and because 
the light is without play, and the composition without true 
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optics^we must own that the figures, considered separately, 
are admirably modelled. The Romulus, the centre figure, is an 
Apollo with a helmet, a jaTelin, and a golden buckler ; it is a 
figure of the finest time of youth ; all is simple, pure, and 
clothed in a soft skin, with a wayy and gentle outline ; while 
the whole reveals the serenity of the demigod. The figure of 
Tatius, more masculine and robust, and belonging to a less 
elevated type, is of itself a masterpiece, not only for the beauty 
of the torso, the individuality of the limbs, and the perfection 
of every form—severely studied even to their finest extremities, 
and firm as the muscles of the Laocoon— but also because the 
face demonstrates a fierce pride of which antiquity itself has 
shown few examples, except in the figures of Ajax. David, in 
thi4 picture, seems to have add^ to the antique the passionate 
sentiment o^ Polydorus of Caravagio. Some parts of the 
picture of ' The Sabines '—the children, for example, especially 
those who, with their hands on the ground, seem to smile at 
the spectator — are admirably executed. The eyes seem to 
shine, and the very carnation has life in it. As for the horses, 
they have not the antique character so desirable in this style ; 
they are not painted correctly from nature. At the time when 
David painted *The Sabines,' it is 'true the horsea^of Phidias 
were unknown. It Was many years after, that the fragments 
of the Parthenon were taken to England by Lord Elgin, and 
multiplied all over France by copies." 

The eminent critic might have added that Romulus and 
Tatius are very fanciful sketches, as far as costume are con- 
cerned. David preferred showing his power over the human 
figure, his admirable capacity for delineating sinew, muscle, and 
limb to correctness. A hero, who could display such a helmet, 
javelin, and buckler as those of Romulus, would not have been 
wholly denuded. Many other incongruities might be pointed 
out. The fact is, that David was not quite so great as many 
of his countrymen have tried to make him out to be. He was 
an earnest and studious lover of art, who did some very great 
things, but who never produced one of those mighty and 
suggestive masterpieces which have immortalised Michael 
Angelo and RaffiMlle. 

In 1795, David proposed to M. Roxisselin de St. Albin, a 
friend of Danton's, to paint him a portrait of the famous 
tribune. He traced the portrait from memory, assisted by a 
very feebly executed marble bust This drawing is of ines- 
timable value. It is dashed off boldly, with extreme fire and 
energy. Some pencil dashes, executed with extreme freedom, 
some vigorous cuts, have sufficed to place before us the revo- 
lutionary genius, in his crushed mask, half lion, half bull-dog, 
sublime in its ugliness. When he^ad finished it, David 
examined it for some time, ai^d ofiering it to St. Albin, said : 
"Take that; I give you Jupiter Olympus." These words 
were not without meaning from a man who wished to efface 
all idea of participation in the death of Danton. The gallery 
of Messieurs Su Albin, which we visited many times a few 
years ago, contMns the most valuable memorials of -the revot- 
lution ; and M. de Lamartine derived much information for 
his late eloquent works from that unique collection, which, if 
still in existence, can by their politeness be always visited. 
David had miji^y features in his political life, which the art- 
historian can scarcely wish to touch upon. But we cannot 
forbear comparing the David, who was the devoted friend of 
Robespierre and St. Just, with the same man denying his 
fallen friends, and spuming his former rule, to accept the title 
of first painter to the emperor —he had been first painter to 
Louis XVI.— induced, doubtless, by the thought of figuring 
in history as another Apelles to another Alexander. Young 
Robespierre asking to die with his brother— young Robespierre, 
to whom Napoleon owed so much of his promotiQUr—presenta 
a more noble spectacle' than the fickle and versatile artist. But 
though David went as far as the most extreme men of the Moun- 
tain, Marat excepted, his artistic reputation saved him from 
the unmitigated obloquy lavished on the men of the revolution. 
Napoleon ordered him to paint, for the sum of 180,000 
francs, the two pictures, "The Distribution of the Eagles" 
and " The Coronation," which are to be found at every stall 
ia France* They are gigantic compositions. The first w 



monotonous, and inevitably so, from the crush of uniformi, 
which has in reality overwhelmed the beautiful and the true. 
In those days all, even art, bent beneath the sword. The style 
is inflated, and the perspective bad. '^The Ck>ronation" ii 
more successful. It is wisely and nobly grouped. It contains 
about one hundred and fifty portraits, painted conscientiously 
and striking in likeness, especially those of Talleyrand, Bems- 
dotte, and Cambaceres, who stand in the foreground. The mo- 
ment chosen by the painter is that when the emperor, hsTing 
crowned himself with his own hands, is about to (idace the 
crown on the head of Josephine. The head of Napoleon is 
radiant, and the simplicity of the lines adds to the grandeur of 
the figure. As usual with all painters after Napoleon wai 
emperor, David idealises the man. The group of priests is 
very excellent ; there are some heads in the number, which 
seem to live and speak. The silk, the velvet, the ermine, all 
the stuffit, all the costumes, are admirably rendered ; but the 
whole is cold ; we seem to want more noi«e, more animation, 
more crowds, a long nave full of people, — ^less etiquette, in fact, 
and some other background, instead of those marble piUan 
which check the vision. David, who thoroughly compre- 
hended the tone which suited each particular ^object, did not 
comprehend those great combinations of colour with light, 
which, by learned gradations of tone, arrive at magnificence and 
grandeur. In his ordinary style he had represented Pope Piui 
YII. with his hands on his knees, a useless actor, looking un 
at the imitator of Charlemagne. But the emperor ordered 
him to raise the powerless haii,ds in sign of benediction. "I 
did not bring him from so far," said he, " to do nothing." 

"The Portrait of Pius VII.," by David (p. 296), has been very 
highly lauded. There is certainly a great power of modelling 
in it. The simplicity of the exeeution is great, and nature ii 
reproduced with great fidelity, while the style is correct and 
firm. The hands are treated with the feeling of a Philippe de 
Champagne, and yet with more ndived^. This is held, how- 
ever, to be nothing but a little bit of Dutch imitation : the 
painter has added nothing of his own : if there be thought in 
the head, it is because of the original. There is none of the 
idealism of the great painter. David has done nothing but 
topy marked features — features which, present a mixture of 
roughness and elevation of character — the Italian's look, and 
the movement of his black eyebrows. It is really a fine thing, 
admirably executed ; but xhe beauty of the model, his ex- 
pression, his rank, his renown, produced this of themselres. 
David, with the Pope before him, was what he always was— a 
first-rate artist, an incomparable master of graphic science 
and the art of modelling ; but this reality is a little naked, 
without ideal, without interpretation, and the study of form 
appears to have absorbed everything. If we examine the 
portrait of the same Pius VII., by Lawrence, we find it full of 
poetry and grandeur: the head beams with animation, it 
shines with intelligence, and there is a lightning fiash in the 
glance. Qenius shines in the eyes of the sovereign pontiff 
through the plebeian envelope ; the weight of the chin, the 
thick form of the mouth, are compensated by the delicacy, 
beauty, and dazzling brilliancy of the eye. Instead of the 
Pope of David, sitting tranquilly near a wall, nothing indicat- 
ing his sovereignty except the Roman purple, Lawrence has 
given us a prince of the Church surrounded by splendours 
and amidst the wonders of the Vatican. If his fiice is uneasy, 
if his eyes fiash, if his whole person is in motion* if his whole 
physiognomy flags, it is to remind us of tb* wandering and 
uneasy existence of the celebrated prelate. 

David never was more poetical, never more successful, than 
in his celebrated picture of '* Napoleon crossing Mount St. 
Besmwd" (p- 297).. One can gaze with pleaaure on this robust 
horse, which seems to tremble beneath the weight of hisr 
illustrious rider, and one examines, with a curious eye, this 
beardless gcineral crossing the rocks where are engraved the 
names of Hannibal and Charlemagpe, while the breath of 
fortune sends the folds of his mantle waving to the summiu of 
the Alps. This is a great picture. 

The day the allies entered Paris, David finished his 
<* Leooidas.*' The picture of ** Thermopylae " dates frota 
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, the terrible inyaBion, the end of that bold bad man's ambition. 

The idea of the picture is happy, and the isolation of the hero 

Leonidas is good. He has just spoken familiarly with his sol- 
diers, and promised them that they shall sup with Pluto. He is 
now mute, pensive, his mind is far away in the abode of the 
gods. The whole, the full sublimity of his sacrifice appears to 
him, and makes him radiant with solemn delight. As he was 
the soul of the troop, David has made him the centre of the 
picture. Around him all is in motion, all agitated ; every one 
prepares ; the trumpets sound.the hour of death ; a last crown 
is offered to Venus ; and, to add to the emotion, a sketch of 
real life is introduced, in the persons of the slaves bearing 
burdens, and of mules carrying the baggage of the army. The 
execution of this picture, confided almost wholly to M. 
Roaget, one of the ablest practitioners of the school, is care- 
fully soft and' somewhat coquettish, too much so for the 
subject. These faults, however, escaped the masses^ and the 
impression made by the picture was immense. 

In 1816, David expatriated himself and went to Brussels. 
A law of amnesty condemned him to exile. He was lucky to 
escape the horrible massacres, equal in bloodiness to those of 
the Terror, which followed the Restoration. David was more 
consistent now than in earlier days. He would neither ask 
pardon nor yield to the earnest request of M. de Humboldt, 
who offered him, in the name of the King of Prussia, the title 
of minister of arts at Berlin. The brother of the king himself 
Tinted the painter, and wisbsd to take him away in his 
carriage. ** You will paint UB,'^ he said, *' as you have 
painted that general,'* pointing to the magnificent portrait of 
the Marshal Qerard. The old quondam republican this time 
persisted in his refusal. 

He Hved ten years at Brussels, honoured by every one, 
loaded with favours by the king of tlie Low Countries and the 
Prince of Orange, adored- by his new pupils, for he stuck to 
his art to the day of his death. As he was about to die, the 
consistent old heathen asked for the engraving of " Leonidas." 
He had It placed before him, looked for some time at it and 
said, ** I am the oidy man who could.have succeeded in con- 
ceiting and executing that head." These were his last words. 
He died on the 29th December, 1825. 

The Restoration showed all its petty and mean pitilessness 
towards David ; it carried its revenge even beyond the grave 
hj a refinement of cruelty scarcely to be credited. Despite 
the earnest suppUcations of his family, of his friends, of so 
many illuBtrlous pupils — despite all those speaking witnesses 
to his fame which dotted the Louvre, the government would 
neither pardon him alive, nor allow his body to return after 
death. His cofiln was stopped at the frontier with a savage 
barbarity which raised a cry of indignation over all £urope. 
The liberal party in France made good use of the circumstance, 
and Beranger wrote upon the subject one of the most terrible 
of his songs. 

David was great in drawing and in style, as Rubens was great 
in colour and fancy. If we wished to deny David wholly, we 
mnst deny the whole French school ; the distinctive charac- 
teristic of which is to excel rather in substance than in form. 
Darid had nothing original about him as far as the execution 
is concerned; sometimes he is led away by the touch of 
Valentine ; sometimes he falls into the porcelain and labouredly 
polished style of Van der Werf ; sometimes he takes up the 
line of Dominichino, whose timid and grayish tones he 
adopts without warmth and without earnestness. Then, 
whoi he grew old and lived in Flanders, he allowed himself to 
be won by colour : he loved to unite Rafiaelle and Rubens, 
and ended by producing his ** Mars and Venus." 

The great merit of David is the thought, the conception. 
No French artist has ever had a higher idea of painting, 
though applying his art to the thinga of this world, and mak- 
ing the world hia aUin all. And yet, when we recollect how 
David was mixed up with the terrible and mighty deeds of the 
CouTention, we wonder at his coldness. One would f rpect a 
striking evidence of fiery emotion, dashing colours— and' we 
find tranquil forms, beauties correct as a statue, but as cold; 
imposing historical personages, motionless as marble. We 



seek the burning conception of the revolutionist— we find our- 
selves examining the productions of a solenm legislator. 

The fact is, David wanted the vivifying influence of some 
spiritual faith. He was a mere materialist. Having no belief 
in Christianity, man became to him a machine with limbs and 
muscles. Hence his cold and stiff character ; hence the want 
of mind, of soul, in his pictures. The inner man speaks not 
to us through the eyes : woman is, on his canvas, a mere 
beautiful animal, beautifully painted. There is no ideality, 
no poetry, no conne<9ting link between the mere human firame 
and the speaking, living, thinking thing within. His best 
picture is **The Death of Socrates;" and here the head we 
admire is that of the philosopher, whose countenance is lit up 
as he expounds his theory of the immortality of the sou). 
David, imbued with the warm and elevating sympathies and 
the ennobling faith of Christ, would not have been the artist 
he was ; he would have been truly great. His materialism 
stunted his conceptions and dwarfed his mind. 

David had unbounded influence over his pupils. When he 
entered the workshop every one was silent, and none took the 
liberty to joke, so much were they impressed by his presence. 
It is true he was jovial and even familiar in his language, 
despite his dignity of manner; but his lofty stature, his 
imposing bearing, his look, and perhaps the remembrance of 
the terrible part that had been played by the ex-Conventionist, 
all this intimidated. His face would have been handsome, 
had its left side not been disfigured by an accident, which 
had swelled the cheek, and imparted a sidelong expression to 
the lip, which made him always look harsh and sneering. 
Though this deformity interfered with his pronunciation, he 
expressed himself neatly and with precision, like a man who 
had always moved in enlightened circles. He neither taught 
his pupils colour nor the manual process, which he disdained. 
His, lessons were confined to teaching the great principles cf 
art, to style, to the study of the antique combined with that 
of the natural model, and to perspective, which it was neces- 
sary, he said, not only to know, but to feel. 

Two things will preserve the remembrance of David — his 
school, and his works. His pictures are certainly his best 
works. Gros, Girodet, and Gerard, are worth more than the 
Sabines. The enormous influence he exercised over the 
character of his era, and that era one of such greatness, will 
be his first title to glory. This influence was continental, and 
it transformed and changed nearly every school in Europe. 
David persuaded the Flemish artists that it was necessary to 
draw. He it was who persuaded the painters of Rome that 
pagan art was better than catholic art. In France he did 
good ; he brought back art to something like a serious position ; 
he organised magnificent /e^e«; he brought about a revolution 
in costume, i^iniiture, ornaments, and decorations. He was 
the absolute master of the arts. 

And, moreover, alongside of that beauty which owes its 
success to contemporary ideas, there is another, independent 
of circumstances and fashion, an absolute beauty which is of 
all countries and of all time. This is to be found in David, 
when, in presence of the dead body of Lepelletier or of the 
bath of Marat, he forgot itie lessons and teaehtegs of systems 
to attack frankly nature herself. The pf&inter then will live 
as long as the chief of the school ; and should posterity forget 
the influence of David, to think only of his personal works, 
there will still remain in the minds of his countrymen a 
passionate inoage, like the ' * Oath of the Tennis- Court,' ' or a calm , 
imposing, and sublime idea, like the " Death of Socrates." 

A catalogue of the works of David would be very difficult 
to give; there are, however, certain of his pictures whicli 
should be recorded. 

1772. " Combat of Minerva sgainst Mars aided iy Venw." 
The second prise of Rome. 

1770. «*The Loves of Antiochus and Stratonica." This 
picture fetched a high price, and is now in the EScole des 
Beaux Arts. 

Then he painted the roof and the wainscot of the salon of 
Mademoiselle Guimard (the Temple of Terpsichote), Rue du 
Mont Blanc (Rue de la Chaussie d'Antin), Paris. 
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Exhibition of 1787. " Belisarius. " 

** Saint Roch interceding with the Virgin for the Cure of 
those stricken with the Plague." This picture is at Marseilles, 
in the Quarantine. 

•* Portrait of M. Potoki on horseback." 

Exhibition of 1783. ** The Grief of Andromache." This was 
the picture which gained him an entrance into the Academy. 

Portraits of M. Desmaisons, uncle of David ; of Madame 
Pecoul ; of M. Leroy, doctor ; of M. the Coimt de Clermont 
d'Amboise ; of M. Joubert. 

Exhibition of 1785. "Oath of the Horatii ;" painted at 
Rome for the king, in 1784. 

'* Belisarius," reduced. 

" Portrait of M.P ." 



"The Oath of the Tennis- Court." His best picture; 
finished by M. Coupin. 

1 793. " The Last Moments of Lepelletier de Saint Fargeau." 
This tableau was exhibited in the hall occupied by the Con- 
vention. 

Portrait of Mademoiselle Lepelletier, and of a daughter of 
the French nation. 

" Marat assassinated in his Bath ;" a half-figure, sise of 
nature. This picture was exhibited to public view in 1846, in 
the Bazaar Bonne Nouvelle. 

Portraits of Bailly, Gregoire, de Prieur, of Robespierre, of 
St. Just, of Jean Bon Saint Andr6, of Marie Joseph Chenier, 
of Boissy d'Anglas. These are in the gallery of the Count 
de Saint Albin. 
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Exhibition of 1787. "Death of Socrates;" belonging to 
M. Trudaine. 

A reduced oopy of "The HoratU," nearly wholly from the ' 
hand of Girodet ; belonging to M. Firmin Didot. 

Exhibition of 1789. " J, Brutus, First Consul, having just 
witnessed the execution of his two sons, executed by his 
orders." The lictors are taking away the bodies. 

" The Lovea of Paris and Helen." 

Portraits of Monsieur and Madame Lavoisier, of M. 
Thelaason de Sorcy, of Madame de Sorcy, of Madame 
d'Orvilliers, of Miidame de Brehan, of Monsieur and 
Madame Vassal, of Madame Lecoulteux, and Madame 
Hocquart. 

"Louis XVI. entering the Constituent Assembly." This 
picture is lo^t. 



" The Death of young Barra." 

Exhibition of the year IV. (1796.) " Portrait of a Womsn 
and a Child," 

1799. " Sappho and Phaon." Now in Russia. 
"Romulus." 

1800. " An Equestrian Portrait of the First Consul Crossing 
the St. Bernard." There are five copies of this celebrated 
picture. 

Portraits of Madame Veminac, of Madame Pastoret, of 
Madame Trudaine, of Madame Recamier, of Blau and Mejer, 
of M. Pcnnerin Villandois. 

1804. "Pope Pius VII. and Cardinal Caprara." 

1806. " Portrait of Piiis VII." 

1808. "The Coronation." ^ 

"TheSabines." 
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** A fuU-length Portrait of the Emperor." This belongs to 
the King of Westphalia. 

Exhibition of 1810. ** The Oath of the Army at the Distri- 
bution of the Eagles." 

** The Emperor standing in his Cabinet." This portrait was 
painted for the Marquis of Douglas. 

When it was nearly finished, the emperor came in suddenly 
to the atelier of the artist, who had hitherto concealed it from 
him. He saw this picture at a glance. 

*' Admirable ! " he cried. '* I must haye that, Dayid." 

'* Sire, I am sorry ; but it is sold— it is an order." 

"Paint another ; I must have this." 

" I am sorry, sire, but this painting is sold," replied Dayid, 
respectfully but firmly. 

"Who has bought it?" asked Napoleon, on whose brow 
the imperial frown was collecting. 
" The Marquis of Douglas " . 



1816. ** Loye quitting Psyche early in the Morning," 

" Telemachus and Eucharis." 

" The Coronation," another picture ; sold first for £3,000, 
then for £60. . 

*<The Anger of Achilles." "An old Gipsy telling 
fortunes." 

1824. " Mars disarmed by Venus." This picture was ex- 
hibited for the benefit of the old men's hospital at Brussels, 
and then in Paris for the benefit of the author, to whom it 
brought no less than 45,000 francs. 

Our yiewB relative to French Art are, to a certain e±tent, 
supported by the author of a book which has appeared since 
the aboTe was written. " The Purple Tints of Paris" ♦ thus 
describes Art in France: — "One of the distinctive charac- 
teristics of the French nation is its love of Art. No one can 
deny that it possesses this in an eminent degree, though, from 
want of proper calculation, the practical results are not com- 
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"What ! an Englishman carry off this prize — the best you 
have ever painted of me ? No ! It cannot be." 

"Sire, I have sold it." 

Nspoleon, who was extremely passionate, and whose passion 
sometimes made him do little things, raised his foot in an 
instant of ungovernable rage, and put it through the canvas. 
He then walked away, leaving the amased artist to gaze at 
the nun of his admirable painting. 

-^ Next morning David was sent for to join the emperor's 
breakfast-table. Not a word was said on the subject of the 
previous day's discussion; but the manner of the emperor 
was so gentle, and he took the hand of the artist with so 
SBuch a&ction, that David clearly, understood that the man 
apologised, though the crowned head vras too proud to 
allow it. 

The picture was re-painted, and is, we believe, still in the 
posiession of the Marquis of Douglas. 

1814. " Thermopylae," size of nature. 



mensurate with the strength of the pa&sion— at least, in the 
higher departments. The Frenchwoman, when she chooses 
the colour of her dress, and arranges its graceful foldsi is an 
artist-^quite as much as the cook or the historical painter. 
The ouwievy when he creates a table, a work-box, a vase, a 
watch, ox a brooch, is pre-eminently an artist. Even the lad 
who displays shawls and muslins in a shop-window hss the 
artistic feeling. It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
number of persons who apply themselves to drawing, and 
painting, and sculpture, is immense. In Paris alone there are 
rather more 'than six thousand artists, in our sense of the 
word, of whom one half are amateurs, and the other half gain, 
or endeavour to gain, a living by their profession. Almost 
the whole of them have spent several years in the atelier or 
studio of a master, and have acquired a certain e^prt^ de eorpt^ 
and a peculiar way of viewing things. The great majority 

♦ " Purple Tints of Paris. " By Bayle St. John. 
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are republicans, more or less fanatical— though some of the 
most successful gentlemen now affect aristocratic ideas. 

"I have hinted that French love of art, in as far as it has 
to do with patronage, is by no means enlightened. To prove 
this would take me into a spiBcial discussion, and necessitate 
invidious remarks. I could give instances innumerable to 
prove that the small class bf persons who buy pictures are 
directed in their choice more by accident than by science, and 
that the public willingly admires when it is told to admire. 
The history of the reputation of Prad^hon, now so popular, is 
a cafte in point. During his life-time he was only appreciated 
by a few friends, connoisseurs, 'but uninfluential ; and it was 
only twenty years after his death that he begsn to be talked of. 
At present, pictures which would scarcely be sold at all in 
his life, now fetch thousands of francs, and there is a disposi- 
tion to overrate him. I know an instance in which an amateur, 



bewitched, and away it goes, like a pack of hounds after 
puss, untU some other game crosses the track, when it turns 
-aside and leaves the fint victim of its enthusiasm astonished, 
and no doubt rather grieved, at its safety. 

'^ It was not till about the time of the Fronde, that the 
young nobility of France, sent abroad by their £smilies to 
travel out of tne way of civil dissensions, acquired and brought 
home a real admiration for art. Some fifty gentlemen, with 
means and leisure at their di^KMal, began then to praise snd 
buy pictureis, and encourage gcinius to do its beat. Then taste 
was, perhaps, never very refined. At any rate it rapidly 
deteriorated. Yet, up to the revolution, there was a ocostsnt, 
and, to a certain extent, enlightened patronage of art A 
little previously, the wealthy ^urgeoisie^ more from imitation 
tiian any other cause, had begun to purchase piotores, and trj 
to understand their beauties. Probably, had things remained 
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who spoke with contempt of a now well-known painter, was 
rebuked severely'by a critic, and was possessed, six months 
afterwards, of pieces by that very hand to the value of eight 
hundred pounds. A niore singular, case of the same kind 
would require the mention of individuals now living; but 
perhaps this sort of thing is sufficiently common all the world 
over to enable th^e reader to understand what must be its 
manifestations vrhere it exists in an excessive degree. 

** I compare the growth of a reputation, artistic or literary, 
in Franee, to <he progress of the Giaour in * Vathek,* who, 
after he has hMn kicked from the steps of the throne, rolls 
himself into a ball, and by some imaccountable attraction 
drawi after hifti the deadly-eyed prince, Oarathis, the war 
minister, the courtiers, the people— even the halt and the 
infirm. By i6me accident, one or two amateurs become con* 
vinced, with or without reason, that a man has genius, and 
b^gin nmnin|( after him. Very soon the whole country is 



quiet, the education of their taste would have been euccessful ; 
but time was not allowed them, and they were left heirs of a 
fashion instead of a science. They, as well as the people at 
large, had an intuitive veneration of art-^though more as a 
name than as a thing. It was their impreaiioti'thit art was a 
great and beautiful manifestation of the miild;'^hHi they endea- 
voured, with less success than might havi'lMen wished, to 
appreciate its productions. France, therefore, possesses a 
wealthy middle class, really disposed to hail and reward the 
genuine artist, but without the power of recogmsing him 
when he appears. This accounts for so many audden and 
ephemeral reputations. The hourgeoUie are conscientiously 
on the look*out for great men, and are easily deceived into 
supposing they have found them. Under such circumstances, 
we n^ed not wonder that intrigue and quackery are almost 
necessary to whomsoever desires* to succeed. 
'* Among themselves the artists affect, aboTe all things, to 
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deipiie tlie hourgeoU feeling, and those who truckle to it. 
One of their niunber is excommunicated because he^did not 
insult a grocer who exclaimed, '* Your picture is a master- 
piece ; but I cannot buy it, for it is six inches too wide.'* 
Another is accused of selling for two hundred francs what he 
had preyiously asked a thousand for. In truth, howeyer, all 
the really professional men are obliged to be tolerably «on« - 
descending to the ignorance and indelicacy with which thlsy 
haTe to deal, and revenge themselves when alone by pssqui* 
nade and satire." 

This is a very correct representation of the state of affairs in 
Paris. , As we are on tha subject of modem art, a few more 
extracts may be interesting. The same writer says : " Many 
jouog French painters affect an originality in their manner 
which they have not in their mind. Would-be men of genius 
are nearly always laay. They think this one of the mpst 
Taloable privileges of their character. My friend Basil 
belonged to this class, except, perhaps, that he had more 
talent than the world gave him credit for. He lost himself 
by yielding, to a most ridiculous extent, to that absurd habit 
of some intellectual men of 'wanting inspiration.' They 
irait for inspiration sometimes all their lives, and it never 
comes. The real way is to go and fetch it. Basil did not 
choose to do so. On one occasion a friend procured him, 
partly out of charity,, an order from the wife of a wealthy 
banker for a kind of thing in which he excelled — a couple of 
bouquets in water colours. The money was paid in advance 
three yesn ago, and the bouq^uets are not yet in bloom. He 
does not intend to defraud her, but ' he wants to produce 
something excellent.' He ia waiting for inspiration. His 
friends tell him that this seems dishonest. He colours, bites 
his lip, snd says, ' I will set about it,' in a deplorably despond- 
ing tone ; but he has not put pencil to paper yet. He has no 
studio of has own, but goes now to one friend's place, now to 
the other-HBometimes with, sometimes without^ materials ; but 
upon almost every occasion he thrusts his hands into his 
shock of hair, and sits down complaining that he has no ideas, 
no inspiration. As may be imagined, he is often in want of a 
dinner, and is compelled to sponge upon a friend. He went 
to one the other day, and in his heavy, lumbering way, said, 
* I have got no money, and yet I must eat.' " 

David is the original of all these students. He it was gave 
the tone to the ateliers ; it was he made the artist a republican, 
an eccentric individual, with a broad-brimmed hat and mous- 
taches. It was in his workshop that first appeared the 
Loustic and the Rapin, thus described :~" The Loustic is 
generally an artist-amateur, that is to, say, his parents have 
property ; they see him some day, when -a child, take a piece 
of chalk or charcoal, and scratch the portrait of his father or 
his schoolmaster. This is enough. It is at once determined 
that a great genius has revealed itself. The lad no sooner 
escapes from college than he is sent to a painter's studio. He 
is supplied with a handsome sum of money, land becomes very 
often the Loustic of the atelier ; perhaps the most backward in 
the serious of his art, but clever as a caricaturist, and allowed 
to take any liberties as a practical joker. 

" The Rapin is the servant of the atelier^ something equiva- 
lent to a fag at a public school. A shabby dress is. a necessary 
part of his definition. Most probably he has an immense bush 
of hair. He often becomes a clever artist, but no one knows 
him. His duties are to do all the*work of the atelier i to run 
of errands, ip^,^9^,fi^ model, &c. He often picks up a good 
deal of knowlf^e from the conversation of the students, and 
repeats it in a rojsterious manner." 

Such are some of the types found in a French atelier of 
paiating-^the aielier$ of the descendants o^ the great master 
Louis David, 
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If this remaAable painter did not receive during his life all 
hia due, it appeara, at all events likely that now at last, when 
death has closed upon him, he will be granted the honours of 
renown and fame in full measure. But even during life John 



Martin wu admired and popular with a very extensive portion 
of the community. There was a grandeur,, a magnificence, 
abput some of his paintings— his " Belshazzar's Feast," his 
" Crucifixion," and his " Pandemonium"— which struck the eye 
at once, and caused him to be appreciated. Vast conceptions 
in architecture have their weight in the eyes of the millions, 
and his were truly vast. . His' *' Joshua commanding the Sun 
to stand still" is known everywhere. It has carried his 
reputation into all quarters, over the whole of continental 
Europe as weU as this island. 

And he is dead at last, having at length followed those 
great contemporaries of his, who divided with him public 
* favour and applause. We, who knew something of, him in 
those, days when his drawing-room way the place where men 
of all kinds, authors, artists, singers, and public favourites in 
every stjle, were wont to meet, regret his death much, though 
aware that for some time past he had been lost to art. It is 
the more to be regretted, because he has left several admirable 
pictures unfinished. This had been discovered for some time 
past, and )iad caused him to retire to the Isle of Man, where 
he died a few weeks back. 

John Martin was bom at Cayden Bridge, near Hexham, 
Northumberland, on the 19th of July, 1789, and having in 
his early youth shown a very marked liking for the limner's 
art, his parents determined onaending him to a coach-buUder 
at Norwich, there to learn the glorious art of heraldic paint- 
ing. But this did not suit Martin ; it was not at all what he 
aimed at. His ambition was above this ; and disgusted and 
irritated at the drudgery imposed upon him in the coach- 
builder's employment, he threw up his apprenticeship. He 
now received some instructions in drawing of a difierent kind 
from one Muss, father of a very well-known enamel-painter 
of the same name, which had been changed from Masso tmder 
the impression that to succeed one must have a thorough 
English name. With these riches, and no other, John Martin 
started for London in search of fortune. 

There have been so many stories told of what poor artists 
and poor authors have suAered in the upward struggle for 
fame and competence — for they are never insane enough to 
dream of wealth— that the reader wiU not require any minute 
details on this subject. Whether he dined on a penny loaf, or 
added to that solid luxury an ounce of beef^ or, like the Paris 
artists out of luck, walked the streets without a dinner, and 
talked of the fine joint he had dined on, are things we scarcely 
care to know. Suffice it to say, he steeled himself in the fiery 
cauldron of genius — poverty, and came from it energetic, 
vigorous, ready and able to do ^ttle with the world. 

He began to gain a living by painting on glass and china, 
by making water-colour drawings, and also by the thankless . 
task of teaching. But this waa the outward and positive life ; 
there was the ideal life too going on. He had already deter- 
mined in his own mind to b^ a great artist, and it was at this, 
period that he painted pictures on towels instead bf canvas, for 
want of the more artistic preparation. Thalong hours of the 
night, that ahould have been spent ia sleep, v^ere devoted to 
earnest study, and especially to a deep elaboration of the 
principles of architecture and perspective— two elements he has 
used admirably in all his productions. 

At last, eager for the fray, he began tfie battle of life, and 
came boldly before the world. In the year 1810, having, like 
most men of any note or success in any walk demanding study 
and reflection, married early, he painted his oil picture of 
*' Plytie" for the Royal Academy Exhibition of that year. 
It was, like the first picture of David, in whose life there are 
points of resemblance with Martin, rejected at .first, and then 
at the opening of the following season accepted^ tolerably well 
hung, and very highly appreciated by good judgee^ In 1812 
his fancy and imagination, those great illtipginators.of his 
genius, >w^e very forcibly shown in the production of ** Sadak 
in search of the Waters of Oblivion."^ This was a genuine de« 
velopme|it of his peciUiar characteristics. ^ * Joshi^k commanding 
the Sun to stand still " was a very successful pictur?) and gained 
him the. £100 medal of the British Institution,, , Jn 1819 he 
became more grand and sublime in his '' Fall of Babylon^" 
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which was speedily followed by ** Macbeth and the Witches." 
In 1821, however, the whole artistic world was dazzle by the 
appearance of that gorgeous production, " Belshazzar's Feast," 
which gained him the £200 prize of the British Institution. ' 
It was a glorious picture of a wondrous scene, of which 
Byron says : 

*' The king was on his throne, 
The satraps throng'd the hall, 
And thoasand bright lamps shone 
0*er that high festiral." 

The background of enormous, yast, black architecture — on the 
left the luminous wall, played all oyer with a strange bril- 
liancy—in the foreground the low tables stimptuously spread, 
with groups of men and women apparently just disturbed 
from the attitude of luxurious ^enjoyment, all with their eyes ' 
directed towards the blazmg characters which Daniel is * 
about to stand forward and interpret — his austere, prophet*like "• 
appearance presenting a striking contrast with the indolent ' 
and effeminate personages who encircle the festiye board-:-all ' 
combine to form a grand conception, grandly rendered. ' His 
'* Destruction of Herculaneum " was lees successful. In " The - 
Seyenth Piague " he has concentrated all the horrors which 
afflicted the whole land ; and a few groups of men and women, 
with misery ostricken countenances, ' may be supposed em- 
blematical of the whole afflicted race. " The Paphian Bower ' ' 
was not in his style ; but ** The. Creation,'* in which nature, 
under the hand of God, seems to grow visibly before us out of the 
darkness, without form and void, is admirable. In 1826 appMured 
his well-known painting of "The Deluge." This picture, 
through the broken light of a tempestuous evening, presents us 
with the terrible aspect of the earth when the imiversal flood 
had just brgun to rise. The inhabitants, vainly hoping that 
it was only an extraordinary inundation, are flying to seek 
refuge on lofty places. The aged and the sick, the frightened 
young girls and children, are carried up the rocks by the 
strong men. The painter here has discriminated philo- 
sophically between the various developments of the human 
character. Here we see heroic self-sacrifice, men hazarding 
their lives to protect the helpless, women clinging to their 
children and refusing to leave them, daughters seeking to drag 
their mothers up almost inaccessible precipices. On the other 
hand, the interest of self-preservation is illustrated by indi- 
viduals who in this dreadful hour break all bonds of natural 
affection, forget all duties, forsake all friends, and fly alone, 
not caring who may perish, so that they may be saved. The 
wild and rugged landscape ; the stormy and rolling waters, 
which already threaten the "fenced cities," ss thoTigh the 
ocean had broken its bounds ; the dark and beetling crags ; the 
confused and terrified m^titude, in which they who wear the 
apparel of princes and queens cling in abject terror to any 
who may be near them ; the clouds rent at intervals by streaka 
of Are ; the night which blackens over all— these elements of 
the sublime and pkturesque are blended into a tableau of the 
most wonderful faiterest and power. On a distant mountain- 
top, the ark seems to rest Uke a promise of salvation and 
peace, with a flash of lightning passing harmlessly over it. 

"The Fall of J^evek" resembles in many of its charac- 
teristics " The Feast of Belshazzar." Its chief merit consists 
in the grand proportion of the architecture, and in the artistic 
disposition of broad and bold masses of light and shadowr 
The same may be said of " Pandemonium," in which there i» 
a grand series ef "blazing cressets " casting a bright glar« on 
innumerable fierce and defiant countenances, upturned to* 
listen to the words of the arch-deceiver and enemy of man<^ 
kind. The architectural conception is here vast and mighty. 

Martin subsequently illustrated Milton, receiving £2,000 lor 
the drawings. He did the same for the Scriptures in a 
popular edition. He then for several yean devoted himself 
assiduously to those engravings of his own pictures which 
have so materially added to his reputotion. He was earnest 
and laborious, full of ingenuity and originality, applied new 
modes of varying the texture and perspective effects of large- 
mezzotinto plates, and thus led the way to a marked and 
general improvement in this important branch of art. 



But while thus at work, he was almost wholly forgotten ab 
a painter,, when he revived the memories of the world by his 
very able 'picture of "The Coronation of Queen Victoria." 
His pictures had long hung neglected on his walls ; and none 
but men of science, artists, and authors, went to see them. His 
long-standing quarrel with the Academy prevented his exhi- 
biting. . But now he had the inestimable honour and glory of 
painting dukes and duchesses, lords and ladies; his royal 
picture was talked of by the press ; and prosperity came once 
more. It is always held in this country an honour to be 
painted by an artist who has painted a lord ; and as Martin in 

^ his ** Coronation "had painted not only many lords, but a queen, 
he found the demand upon his time very great, -^d yet he 
did not grow rich. A large family, a position in society to be 

' kept up, a preiiarious and uncertain income, are things which 

' men with fixed salaries can scarcely comprehend. Poor 
Martin did, to his cost,^ and his life was one struggle from the 
early days of his poverty to the tmeasy hours of his death in 
the Isle of Man. But there is a fact in connexion with his 
life which must never be forgotten. Nearly all the great 
schemes jfor giving London pure water, for a vast sewer to 
collect the refuse of this vast city, and for other great sanitary 

' purposes, came from our ingenious artist. A writer, who 
appears more intimately acquainted than we are with his 
private history, says: — "Notwithstanding the extraordinary 
amoimt of industry spent on his pictures and engravings, 
nearly as much time, and the lai}g^ portion of his earnings, 
were expended on engine^ipn^. WO» ^^ ^^^ improvement 
of London, such as the embankment of the Thames and the 
drainage oC the town ; also on th^ feniilation of mines, light- 
houses, and the improvement of our harbours. The money he 
actually expended on those useful and ingenious projects most 

' have exceeded £10,000." 

His mind retained itsT faculties to the very last He had 
several vezy great paintings in hand, which we fear no one . 

■• can finish for him. They are of the usual character—" The 
Judgment}" "The Days of Wrath;" and the "Plains of 
Heaven," Of late years, Martin had fallen into a habit, 
derived perhaps from Etty, of using one colour too freely; 
and in one case, a very fine landscape is so blue as to leave the 
mind in doubt where the earth ends or the cerulean sky begins. 
Martin was simple in his habits, independent in hie ideas, 
no worshipper of rank or wealth, and yet he was solight for 
and respected by the high in place, far more than any toad- 
eater or parasite of power. His aoir^a were visited, not only 
by men of talent and reputation, but by ambassadors and 
princes ; and there it was that, in our childhood, we timidly 
gazed, for the only time, at the genial countenance of Sir Walter 
Scott. Martin was much liked by literary men, and owed 
much of his early pre-eminence to the favourable criticism ot 
the " London Weekly Review," edited by one of the St. Johns. 
And he died far away on a still little i^and of the deep, the 

■ Isle of Man, where for some time he had gone every year. 
Here, probably, he gathered fresh from nature many of his 
magnificent inspirations— his moonlights on the water, hi£ 
bursting and golden sunlights, so powerfully used by him 
at times; here too he died, "and," says a local chronicler, 
** hallowed no doubt in their estimation will eVer be the place 
of his sepulchre, where he wiU repose by the side of some of 
his departed relatives, in the cemetery on the hill, near the 
romantic churchyard of Kirx Braddan, one of the spou he 
•admired so much, and loved to visit; and henceforth the 
^deathless name of Martin, associated with that of our lonely 
isle— like the great Napoleon's, linked with Bt. Helena— will 
^vest it with an interest and celebrity which will endure to 
the end of time ; and we may truly predict, that strangers 
from all parts of Europe, landing on these shores, will, like 
.pilgrims journeying to some far-famed distant shrine, visit the 
grave of Martm, and pay • the sacred tribute of a tear ' to the 
■memory of immortal genius and sterling virtue." 

Allowing for the enthusiasm of a friend and acftiirer, there 
:is some truth doubtless in this ; and it is pleasing, at all event; , 
to think, that genius is remembered by man, when tho spirit 
that vivified is gone, and the body slumbers in the grave. 
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With Morillo we are about to take a view of creation, and to 
Mtf through the uniyerse, not only as it was fashioned by the 




Creator, bat tuch as the imagination of man has peopled it 
beyond its outward and yisible form. The stem realitiet of 
Vol. I. 



life under all its humblest and yet most picturesque aspects, 
in contrast with the Deings of imagination arrayed in their 
gentlest ezpressioii ; on the one hand the thick shadows ol 
our earthly atmosphere, and on the other the ethereal bright- < 
ness of the heavens ; here the pure and graceful beauty of 
incorporeal Seraphim, and there the squalor of the mendicant 
in hostile collision with the miseries of want, dirt, and disease; 
at once every aspect of life, and every accident of light, 
whether transfusing miraculously the celestial regions or shed 
upon the earth, giving life and vivacity to figures and land- 
sciipe — all these lie within the rich domain of Murillo's art. 
In his loftiest moments, soaring into the azure expanse of the 
heavens, his spirit contemplates those luminous abodes wherein 
the faithful look forward in humble hope to endless and 
unequalled bliss ! his fervid imagination sees floating around 
the Queen of Heaven gay swarms of infant beings, clothed by 
his genius with angelic attributes ; the air to him is filled 
with floods of bright Cherubim, lighter than the golden 
vapours amidst which they frolic, fluttering, soaring, ascend- 
ing and descending, crossing each other's path, intertwining 
their celestial forms, calling each other with wreathed smiles, 
joining hands in a living garland of joyous flowers, floating ou 
the breeze and sporting in the sunbeam. The two elements 
which contend for the mastery of human life — ^reality and 
idealism, imagination and good sense — have been wonderfully 
combined by Murillo. Resembling in this the author of Don 
Quixote, he has been by turns thoughtful like the hero of La 
Mancha, and familiar and grotesque like Sancho. There is 
not a phase of existence, not an emotion of the soul, from the 
sublime impulse of ecstasy down to the eagemesi of sensuality 
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which Murillo ha»not attempted to portray, and with him to 
attempt was to succeed. He closely studied the innumerable 
attitudes of the human frame, those assumed by pride or com- 
manded by dignity, as well as those which spring from care- 
lessness, idleness, or accident. Through angels, men, animals, 
trees, verdure, sea, snd sky, he has traversed from one end to 
the other the scale of existence — a botmdless vista, which, 
like the patriarch of old, he saw prolonged in his waking 
dreams through the glorious regions of paradise.* 

He was bom at Seville on the 1st of January, 1618, and not 
at Pilas in 1613, as erroneously stated by Palomino, f The 
Spaniards, even at that period, called Seville a wonder : 

Que non a vista Sevllla, 
Non a vista miraviglia, 

they exclaimed then as now ; and yet the' city, which in their 
pride they foimd so marvellous, did not at that time contain 
the masterpieces of Murillo. The first master of the great 
colourist was Juan del Castillo, his uncle, who, being a disciple 
of the Florentine school, was, according to Bermudez, hard 
and dry in his colouring ; but, on the other hand, a chaste and 
severe draughtsman, and calculated to form good pupils. 
Murillo learnt without difficulty all that was taught him, 
until his master having gone to establish himself at Cadiz, he 
felt himself very much out of his element at Seville ; a simple 
scholar, uncertain of his way, and a prey to the indecision of 
early youth. In the mean time he employed himself in paint- 
ing, to sell at the fair of Seville, { a stock of pictures, una par' 
tida de pinturat, the mercantile name which was given to a 
considerable branch of commerce between Spain and her 
American colonies, and as a colourer of flags and banners for 
the gorgeous processions of the church. Such was the humble 
beginning of Murillo; and if this employment inured the' 
young painter to the difficulties of execution, and reduced'the 
crudeness of his colouring, it raised him but little in the social 
scale above the workman. 

Happily, however, a fellow- student of Murillo's, whom he 
had known in the studio of Juan del Castillo, arrived at this 
Juncture at Seville. This young artist wsb Pedro de Moya, 
just returned from London, where he had studied under 
Yandyck. Passionately devoted to the style of the Flemish 
painter, Moya had made himself master of his learned and 
agreeable method ; and as the manner of Yandyck was as yet 
unknown at Seville, its novelty created universal astonish- 
ment To Murillo, above all, Uie sight of Moya's works was 

• Captain Bold, in his interesting " History of the Spanish School 
^ of Painting," thus rami up the characteristics of Mnrillo*B style: 
** He is celebrated for the originality of his treatment and inven- 
tion, the grace Ailly flowing character of his draperies, and the 
simplicity, the perfect nature and unaffected grace which dis- 
tinguish his figures; consequently his subjects seldom fail to 
interest the most fastidious critic : human affections in all their 
variety, charity under all its forms, religion with all its fervour, 
love, and benevolence, were never more beautifully blended or 
correctly delineated ; and had he possessed the advantages of a 
classical education, and a more intimate acquaintance with the 
antique, so as to have improved himself in the beau-idealism as 
well as the philosophy of the art, I have no doubt he would have 
transcended even the mighty Baphael." 

t This error has been pointed out by Cean Bermudes, who pro- 
enred at Seville the oertifieate of Murillo's baptism. FUie the 
*' Diocionario Historico de los mas ilustres Profesores de las Bellas 
Artes en Bspana." Madrid, 1800. 

X **-^ weekly fair held in the parish of All Saints, and known as 
< la Feria.' The prices in this mart, like the purchasers, being of 
the lowest class, the artistic wares exposed were necessarily, for the 
most part, of a very humble order ; and, indeed, * a picture of the 
Fair * (jpinhira de la Feria) was a proverbial expression for a bad 
picture Still there was hardly a SeviUian painter of fame during 
the sixteenth or seventeenth centuries, who had acquired the use 
of his pencil at home, but had brought to this market his first 
clumsy saints and immature Madonnas."—'* Annals of the Artists 
ef Spain," by William Stirling, M.A. . London : John Ollivler, 
1848, p. 815. 



quite a revelation. He immediately felt how dangerous, how 
hard, and how contrary to nature was the practice of giving 
exaggerated importance to outiine ; and understood how the 
atmosphere, embracing all forms, blends some, assists the 
modelling of others, and subdues all. Thus a new horison 
opened to his view ; he felt a wish to travel, to go to Italy, to 
Yenice, to the Low Countries, wherever his genius might hsTe 
a chance of developing itself; and if Moya had not acquainted 
him with the recent death of Yandyck, he would have em- 
barked for England. What to do without fortime, however, wsi 
now the question, for he could not heedlessly undertake such 
long and expensive journeys. The genius of Murillo at length 
furnished him with resources ; he purchased a large quantity of 
canvas, divided it into squares of various sizes, which he 
primed and prepared with his own hands, and set to work to 
paint rapidly everything that his fancy dictated — Madonnas, 
devotional subjects, flowers, landscapes ; * monks in one place, 
objects of still life in another ; — he then sold his cargo to a 
shipowner, and thus furnished with some money, without 
acquainting his family or taking leave of any one, he de- 
parted for Madrid, where he arrived safely when scarcely 
twenty- five years old. 

Yelasquez was then in high favour at the court A per- 
sonal friend of the king of Spain, and an officer of his palace, 
he, nevertheless, received his young countryman most gra* 
ciously ; and, through the influence of one of the familiars of 
Philip lY., Murillo saw the doors of the palace of Madrid, of 
the monastery of the Escurial, of all the royal residences, of 
all the galleries, and all the museums, opened to him. In 
presence of the Rubens* and Titian's with which the royal 
residences were resplendent, the young painter forgot his 
travelling project. What occasion, in fact, had he now to go 
to Italy ? Had he not unfolded to his gaze all that could 
enrapture the colourist in embryo, and even pictures of that 
Yandyck, already so much admired, though known only 
through the imitations of Moya ? 

It was, therefore, without quitting the apartments of the 
Cierzo and of the Escurial, under the eyes of Yelasques,t and 
with his friendly counsel, that Murillo accomplished the 
journey which he had projected into the regions of true 
colouring. About three years were employed by him ia 
copying, as a student, the paintings of the great matters, and, 
above all, those of the Yenetians and Flemings ; but that 
nothing might be neglected, he also drew from the sntique 
and the living model, while Yelasquez, who had arrived st 
perfection in his fascinating styl^ familiarised him with the 
love of a faithful rendering of nature, the taste for pure truth, 
and the illxisions of aerial perspective. 

Joachim Sandrart, and some Italian authors, relate that 
Murillo visited Aimerica in his youth. These writers hare 
been misinformed, and assert of Murillo that which was only 
true with respect to his illuminated squares of canvas, and 
his son Gaspard Esteban Murillo. They have evidently felt a 
difficulty in believing that a painter of such consummate 
ability could have arrived at such excellence without visiting 
the classic land of art. They have, accordingly, stated that 
Murillo, on his return from America, travelled in Italy ; but, as 
a Spanish author} pointedly remarks, **Is it probable that 
such a journey would have remained unknown to so many of 
Murillo's intimate friends, who, in fact, never heard it men- 
tioned except in books, although it is proverbial how closely 

e " Compro una pordon de lienzo ; la dividio en muehos quadros ; 
los imprimo por su mano, y pinto en ellos asuntos de deTodon.* — 
Cean Bermudes, ubi supra, vol. ii., p. 49. 

t " Yelasquez, probably, little thought that the needy yonnF 
man, whom he then patronised, was destined to acquire a name, 
and to execute works which would be more popular and more 
widely known than his own.*'— "A Handbook of the History of 
the Spanish and French Schools of Painting," by Sir Edmund 
Head, Bart. London : John Murray, 18i8, p. 164. 

J Antonio Palomino y Yelasco, in chapter ii. of book vi.» 
entitled " £1 Aprovechado," p. 62. 
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thelires of illustriouB men are obterTed, known, and scanned, 
eren in the nunudse of their most trifling details?" * It is, 
howeyer, certain, that Morillo, on his return to Setille, in 
1640, painted for the little cloister of the consent of St. Francis 
pictures which attracted iiniTerSal notice. It was no longer 
merely the style of Yandyck, such as Moya had imported it 
into Seville nearly three years before, but a surprising com- 
bioation of all the differoit styles which Murillo had so pro- 
foundly studied when at Madrid, or at the Escurial, where he 
had copied successively the paintings of Rubens, of Titian, of 
Yandyck, of Ribera, and of Velasquez. No originality was 
jet to be traced in this singular fusion, in which the fiery 
splendour of Rubens was tempered by the gravity of Titian, or 
the graceful elegance of Anthony Yandyck mitigated the 
MTage emphasis of Spagnoletto. Here and there, in spite of 
thii blending, the pencil of the imitator more yisibly betrayed 
each of the masters whom he had by turns admired. Thus, 
" Angels appearing to a ^aint in Ecstasy" recalled the power- 
ful contrasts f Ribera ; his splendid picture of **The Death 
of Ssnta Clara" seemed a reminiscence of Yandyck, from the 
expressions of the head, the freshness of the carnations, and 
the correct drawing of the extremities. Finally, his *'St 
James ministering to the Poor" betrayed the direct influence 
of Velasquez. When the moment had arrived for exhibiting 
his own genius and a consciousness of lus own powers, 
MnriUo offered nothing but a happy selection from others; 
but through this appearance of imitation, however, the great- 
ness of the master began to show itself. 

Murillo took very good care never to show the feet of the 
Virgin when he painted her ascending towards heaven in the 
midst of a dazzling glory. He was apprehensive of conjuring 
up a profane thought at the sight of divine charms ; this little 
morsel of nudity, which was not even remarked at Rome, 
vould have been offensive in Andalusia. In spite of these 
pious precautions, however, the Virgins of Murillo are far 
from possessing those attributes of virgin beauty which the 
faith requires. Their luxuriant hair, their dark and humid 
eyes, inspire other ideas than those of divine transport ; and, 
if they are represented as devoting themselves to household 
afiurs, it is seldom otherwise than as mothers with plump 
hands, whom the cares of life have not robbed of the roseate 
hues of the carnation ; but, by way of amends, Murillo has 
impressed upon the Son of Mary a character truly super- 
human. We fancy we see aroimd the head of this -infant a 
halo of glory, which needs no material representation. His 
beautiful head is lit up with intelligence ; His glance open and 
penetrating, at once vivid and gentle, emits rays of genius ; 
and He looks so great, even in the tranquillity of sleep, that we 
feel, as it were, conscioxis of the presence of a Qod. Every- 
thing around, even to the vulgar visage of the carpenter and 
the worldly figure of Mary, enhances the distinction of the 
infant, and indicates the divinity that moves within Him. 
The details of humble life, in the midst of which the infant 
Christ was brought up, add still further to the effect ; and 
they serve as a contrast to the inherent nobility of soul, which 
perhaps would not exhibit so much character in another me- 
dium, for it appears to us singularly heightened even by the 
trivial accessories which surround it. ** With Raffaelle,'* it 
his been well said by a French critic, f '* the Virgin is super- 
latively virgin; with Murillo the infant Jesus is really divine." 

Let us follow for a while, as we walk through a celebrated 
gallery, or even as we turn over the engraved works of Mu- 
nUo,~let us follow out the history of this young girl of lowly 
birth, the companion of that careless beggar-boy of whom 
we have already given a representation. { Here we see her on 
her mother's knee, while her matted locks are being combed, 
uttering cries which attract the notice of the dog of the house ; 
as a child yonder under the trees, at the bottom of a prettily 

* '* Ann Ids atomos mas minimos so observan," says the author 
of "El Museo Pictorico," vol. iii.. p. 420. 

t '* Etudes sur la Peinturc Espagnole," by M. Thore, published 
in " La Revue de Paris," of 1836. 

I 'The Works of Eminent Masters/* VoL I., p. 4$. 



laid-out garden, she is amusing herself with some birds for 
which she has made a nest in her basket, or with the fiowen 
she has gathered in her lap. At a later period, grown up, 
formed, and henceforth capable of inspiring and of feeling the 
tender passion, we see her stationed at her window, and 
fixing— we know not on whom — a bold look; leaning out 
amorously, her shoulders bare, and her hair parted at the 
comer of her forehead alter the fashion of the students, she 
monopolises all the light, leaving in the half tint of the 
middle distance a duenna duly old and iU-fiavoured, thus 
bringing forward her own youth by this background of ugli- 
ness. But how is this } Unless our eyes deceive us, it is still 
the same who, doubtless converted, pardoned, and become by 
dint of repentance " Santa Rosa de Lima," holds a rose in her 
hand, and offers up her heart to the infant Jesus, perched 
upon the stem of the flower in the form of a humming-bird. 

Contrast is the mainspring of Spanish art Thus we have 
seen in our own days the French romantic school, based upon 
contrast, turn its first glance towards the land of Murillo and 
of Cervantes. From Hemani to Ruy Bias, it is Spain that 
has furnished the wardrobes of our literary colourists with 
their rags and their doublets, the silken batgwne of the 
duchess and the tattered mantle of Don Csesar. No one has 
more frequently or more happUy made use of contrast than 
Murillo. We do not thereby mean those abrupt oppositions 
of light and shade such as the terrible Ribera affected. 
Contrast with MurUlo shone forth in the philosophy of the 
picture by the tmexpected approximation of its difierent 
qualities, and by the antithesis of thoughts or of character. 
That he might not come into collision at once with mind and 
sight, Murillo, contrary to the practice of Spagnoletto, placed 
the dualism in the action, and the unity in the chiarotcurOf 
— the contrast being addressed to the mind, and the harmony 
to the eye. When he had attained the final perfection of his 
talent, he was commissioned, about 1670, to paint some large 
pictures foic the church of La Charite', in which his subject 
and his genixis were wonderfully well matched. He had to 
illustrate precisely the two extremes which are drawn together 
by religion and united by Christian charity,— luxury and 
destitution, rags and satin, ruddy health and wan disease. 
Fortunately he lived in the classic city of mendicants,— the 
blind, the paralytic, the one-handed, the lame, and the 
victims of scurvy and leprosy. All these models he had 
encountered simply in walking through the streets of Seville 
~ a huge out-of-door hospital.* 

But with what fiexibility, what richness, what facile genius 
has he not executed his task ! How can we enumerate, how 
describe in succession, so many pictures, varied in character, 
touching and sublime } *' The Prodigal Son," ** The Miracle 
of the Loaves and Fishes," ** St. Elizabeth of Hungary,' 
" The Paralytic at the Piscina,' f and all those miracles of 
evangelical charity reproduced by miracles of colour ? Cast 
your eyes on that multitude that Murillo has painted in ** the 
Miracle of the Loaves and Fishes," as numerous as it is 
represented in Holy Writ. " If Clirist has fed five thousand 
men with five barley loaves and two small fishes/' says M. 
Thorc, '* Murillo has painted five thousand men on a space ol 
twenty-six square feet." In truth, there is not one less than 
five thousand; it is an endless multitude of women and 
children, of old and young, a host of heads and arms which 
move with ease, without confusion, without inconvenience, 
without tumult ; all gaze upon Christ in the midst of His 
disciples, and Christ blesses the loaves, and the miracle is 
wrought ! Sublime signal of fraternity amongst men ! mag- 

* Seville has always been a city of beggars supported by th 
monks, and is at this day more thronged with them than ever.— 
Vide *• Une Amicc m Esjktgtie, par Chai ics Didicr,** 

t This picture, as well as that of " The Prodigal Son," forme 
part of the gallery of Marshal Soult. Murillo received for i 
8,000 reals, or £85. Marshal Soult had sold it to the late king 
Louis Philippe, for £8,000, but for some reason the bargain wa 
broken off. For '* The Miracle of the Loaves and Firiies" Murill 
received 13,975 reals.— Viiis Cean Bermudes. 
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nificentieBSon of charity, which the painter has magnificently 
illustrated ! 

We might be almost tempted to imagine that the picture 
composed itself, and to look upon it as a fortuitous piece of 
accident The groups, howeyer, are well arranged, and if 
Bometimes the different parts are not duly balanced, as may 



mystery ; but when we are in the presence of an artist bo 
expansive, so impassioned as Murillo^when superiority of 
expression is the predominant charm, how can we waste a 
thought on the propriety of these hidden subtleties ? When 
looking at '* The Prodigal Son," we yield ourseWes up entirely 
to the joy that irradiates the paternal countenance, to the 
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be remarked in the " Saint Philip," formerly in Marshal 
8oult*s gallery, it will be found to be a rare exception. 
Without doubt there are learned and profound painters who 
hare possessed the talent of interesting the spectator by the 
otcult equilibrium of the different groups which compose 
their pictures ; they know that a man of taste will find a 
charm in the discovery of an effect, the law of which is a 



gestures of the servants who are preparing the feast, and even 
to the caresses of the little house-dog, which has recognised 
the son of his master. The Prodigal himself is pale and 
exhausted without being disfigured, — ^the very image of his 
heart, which is withered, not degraded. There he stands 
divided between the shame of his recollections and the sweet- 
ness of his pardon. What consummate knowledge of the 
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Aoman heart! What pliilosophy! and how impreraive and 
agreeable is the execution, in perfect harmony with the senti- 
ment that pervades the scene. The colours are liyely, the 



The character of Murillo resembled the style of his works. 
He was gentle and amiable. The Spanish blood, however, 
which circulated in his veins made him prompt in anger ; it 
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Wttch faofle ; it seems as if nature herself participated in the 
feMt of this family, and shared in their joy ; for ** the splen- 
<^ of a beautiful day smiles upon them," as MonUigne 
obierTM. 



/ 



is only with such a temperament that we can poasesa the 
happy faculty of having a keen appreciation of the beautiful. 
He lived in friendly intimacy with Iriarte, an excellent land- 
scape-painter, who, according to Murillo himself, painted 
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londicape by dlTine inipiration.* Imrte executed the btck- 
grounds of Murillo's pictures, in which he introduced fine 
trees with light foliage, and smiling or oTercast scenes in 
accordance with the subject, limpid waters and airy distances, 
which agreed perfectly with the intention of the master. 
Murillo, in turn, enriched the landscapes of Iriarte with 
beautiful figures. They possessed together more than double 
the talent required to paint a chef-d^mivre. They differed one 
day on the trivial question as to which of them should com- 
mence a picture ordered of the landscape-painter by an 
amateur, who calculated on the alliance of the two friends. 
Murillo, in a moment of ill-humour, seized his palette, and 
painted at one sitting both the landscape and the figures in a 
manner that enchanted the ptirchaser, who discovered in him 
what he never expected— a new artist, an admirable land- 
scape-painter. A similar incident is said to have occurred in 
the life of Rubens. 

All Paris has seen iri the gallery of M. Aguado, and in the 
Spanish museum of the Louvre, some landscapes of Murillo. 
They are composed in the style of Rubens, with breadth and 
in broad masses. Moreover, he generally made them subor- 
dinate to the more important branch of figure-painting, and 
the scene was then merely an harmonious accompaniment, or 
an invitation to the realms of poesy. We recollect that one 
of the pictures before which the spectator remained the 
longest, in the gallery of the fortunate marquis, was that of 
»* Jacob's Dream of the Ladder." In a dreary country, in 
the night-time, within a few paces of a ruin, on the borders of 
a piece of still water, a traveller has thrown upon the ground 
his gourd, his wallet, and his stick, and has fallen asleep. 
The dream of the son of Abraham is represented in this land- 
scape by one who knew how to give material embodiment to 
the subtlest visions of the mind. On the head of the dreamer 
appears a luminous ladder which rises up to heaven; two 
rows of Seraphim, scarcely touching the steps of this imagi- 
nary pathway, mount up towards the Eternal, and descend 
to communicate in whispers with the sleeping traveller. The 
landscape is profoundly tranquil ; not a breath of air stirs the 
summits of the trees or the surface of the lake ; no other 
noise is heard than the mysterious rustling of the Seraph's 
wings. 

In 1812, M. Denon, Director-General of the Museums of 
France, exhibited at the Louvre the Spanish pictures consti- 
tuting a portion of the spoils of the French army. The aston- 
ished public looked on these painters with wondering eyes, 
and, accustomed to the mythological style of the Empire, 
understood very little of Murillo. Some artists found him 
feeble, and M. Denon did not appear to take any further interest 
in the matter. Zurbaran had been placed on the peristyle of the 
building, and visitors stopped on the steps of the Louvre to 
gaze on his terrible monks. It was an age of romance, as 
Madame de Stael observes, that could understand the beauties 
of chivalry and Christianity. And yet, amongst these 
pictures exhibited for the first time at Paris, there was 
one which was always considered the chef'tTceuvre of its 
author—" St. Elizabeth of Hungary,"t and which must be 
pronounced to be the most perfect of his works, did not com- 
petent judges yield the preference to " The Miracle of the 
Roman Gentleman." Our readers will feel indebted to us 
for reproducing here the fine description which M. Ytardot 
has given of the "St. Elizabeth:"— "This subject has won- 
derfully imited the two opposite extremes of Murillo'tr style,-^ 
the squalid, ragged, and verminous misery of his little beggars, 
and the noble, simple, and sublime grandeur of his saints. 
From this also springs the charm of a perpetual contrast and 
a lofty moral. This palace converted into an hospital ; on one 
side these ladies of the court, beautiful, fresh, and highly 
adorned ; on the other, those children, miserable, poor, and 

* Qnilliet, Dictkmnaire da PeitUres Etpagnoh, p. 103. 

- t This picture was taken back to Spain after the invasion of 
France by the allied armies, and is now in the Academy of 
Madrid.— Viardot, '• Musfees d'Espagne, d'Angleterre, et de 
Belgique." Pari^ 1843. 



rickety, who are icratching themselves and tearing their 
breasta with their nails, without clothes upon their bodies or 
hair upon their heads ; this palsy-stricken wretch borne upon 
crutches, this old man who exhibits the sores upon his 1^ ; 
this old woman cowering down, whose emaciated profile is 
defined so forcibly against a skirt of black velvet ; on one side 
the brilliant graces of luxury and health, on the other the 
hideous harpies attendant on poverty and disease ; and in the 
midst of these extremes of humanity, divine charity, which 
draws them together in the bonds of peace. A young end 
lovely female, who, over the veil of a nim, wears the crown of 
a queen, tenderly sponges the scald head of a child covered 
with leprosy, holding over him the silver water-vase. Her 
white hands seem to shrink from the work which her heart 
prompts her to perform ; her lips tremble with loathing at the 
same moment that her eyes are suffused with tears. But pity 
conquers disgust, and religion triumphSf—thatT divine faith 
which bids us love our neighbour as oursdves.'** 

Velasquez was the painter of nature, Murillo the painter of 
religion. He combined with a feeling of reality all the poetry 
that can enter the soul of a believer. Pious even to godliness, 
he loved to give himself up to religious reveries, in some 
comer of those catholic churches, which, even in midday, sre 
plunged in dim religious light. During a visit he made to 
Cadiz, to paint there " The Marriage of St. Catherine " for the 
high altar of the Capuchins, he hurt himself dangerously by 
falling from his scaffolding ; and not daring, through an excess 
of modesty, to make known the nature of the injury he hsd 
sustained (rupture), he became a prey to the most excruciating 
pains. t While his pupil Meneses Osorio finished the painting 
for the grand altar, Murillo, being brought back to Seville, 
passed the rest of his life in suffering and in prayer. Towards 
the latter period of his existence he caused himself to be 
carried every day to the church of Santa Cruz, and was accus- 
tomed to pray before the famous "Descent from the Cross" 
of Pedro Campafia. It is related, that the sacristan being 
desirous one evening of closing the doora earlier than ustLsl, 
demanded of Murillo why he remained so long motionless in 
that chapel. " I am waiting," replied the painter, " tiU those 
men have brought the body of our Blessed Lord down the 
ladder." t Feeling that his end was approaching, he drew up 
his will, in which he expressed a wish to be interred at the 
foot of Campaiia's picture, which waa religiously complied 
with. He died on the 3rd of April, 1682, in the arms of 
Pedro Nufiez deVillavicencio, knight of the order of St. John, 
who had been his intimate friend, and who was, with Tobir 



* We have read in a Spanish journal a detailed description— a 
very able one— of the *♦ St. Elizabeth of Hungary." The coloun 
of tlie picture are indicated. One of the queen's ladies is dressed 
in a silk tunic of ultramarine, with sleeves of a reddish Tiolet 
{oarmesi amoratado). The one who carries the basin of medicamenti 
and the lint has an under tunic of white, over which is another of 
lilac. The queen wears the widow's black mantle triauned with 
the far of the marten, and under it a linen tunic. This Spsaish 
journal, ** £1 Artista," was edited by men of great learning end 
admirable taste— Messieurs Ochoa, Cardenera, and De Modraco. 
Unfortunately, Spain has doubtless not had leisure to devote to 
art, and this journal, with a circulation of five hundred, wu dis- 
continued after the third volume. A complete set could not 
perhaps be found at present^ the love of oolleoting being very rare 
with the Spaniards. We are indebted to M. Taylor for the 
obliging communication of the only copy in his possession. 

t "Trapezo al subir del andiamo y con ocasim de ostkr M 
relaxado, se le salieron los intestinos; y por no manifestar sa 
flaqueza, in dexarse recnocer, por su mucho honestidad, se vino a 
morir." — Palomino y Veltsco. " Yidas de los pintores eminentei 
Espanoles," in vol. iii. of the " Museo Pictorico," page 423. 

X " Como un Dia el Sacristan desease cerrar las puertas mi* 
temprano de lo que acostumbraba, le hubo de preguntar per que 
se detenia tanto tiempo en aquella capilla, a fo que le respondio : 
* esto y esperando que estos santos varones acaben de bazar al Senor 
de la crux.' "— Cean Bermudez, " Diccionario Historic©," vol. ii. 
p. 64. 
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and HentiMs Osorio, one of his best pupils.* From Murillo 
htre proceeded all the painters of Seville whose histories we 
propose to write. It was he who founded a public academy 
of design in his native city, and procured with great difficulty 
the co-operation of the professors Herrera, Yald^, and Iriarte. 
He presided over it, and went there to teach the pupils the 
study of the living model. After placing the model in position 
himself, he explained to them the attitude, the proportions, 
and the anatomy, f 

The truly extraordinary qualities of Murillo are fecundity, 
flexibility, and marvellous aptitude for painting everything — 
the heavens, the earth, tatters, and Cherubim. As we walk 
through the rooms of the Spanish museum of the Louvre, we 
are astonished at the marvellous flexibility of such a colourist. 
Sometimes he is grave and restrained, as in the full-length 
portrait of the cold inquisitor, " Don Adreas de Andrade ;" at 
others we tmexpectedly meet with the effects of a Rembrandt, 
and golden colouring, — such, for instance, as we recognise in 
the superb sketch of " St. Thomas of ViUanueva." J Some- 
times his style melts away even to effeminacy, but more 
generally he is vapoury. It is, perhaps, dangerous to copy 
Murillo; too readily the artist might sink into inanity of 
expression in exaggerating the modelling of his subject, or 
contract a mannerism of execution from which his original 
escapes, thanks to the charm and brilliancy of its colouring. 
If^ however, there may be danger in copying Murillo, there 
can be none in admiring him, fearlessly, unreservedly, under 
a thousand varied aspects, — and especially when in his grace- 
ful mood. How, for instance, can we refrain from feeling deeply 
and tenderly his exquisite ^* Virgin of the Girdle r'§ (p. 313.) 
In that picture the angelic choir swell their hymns of praise 
to that celestial Infant, whose deep, black, thoughtful eyes 
reflect the heavenly peace and harmony of their strain. 

The gentle genius of Murillo ever leans to swestness, ever 
beams with calm but piercing light. Religion, in his pictures, 
loses all her dread and awful aspect. She reveals herself only 
to the faithful, overflowing with grace and mercy, still glowing 
vith the rays of the Sun that shone on Paradise. While 
fiibera appreciated only her mysterious, threatening, sinister, 
ind sombre side, to Murillo she manifested herself in mercy, 
^ tendemeas, and in the glories of a dread sublimity, 

Esteban Murillo has left a great number of pictures, which, 
previously to the wars of the Empire, were nearly all in the 
churches and convents of Spain— at Madrid, at Seville, at 
Cadiz, at Granada, at Cordova, etc. etc. 

Previously to this period the works of this celebrated painter 
were scarcely known in other parts of Europe. Nevertheless, 
the few which had foimd their way into France had there 
found admirers and realised high prices. Since then royal 
collectors have contended for the honour of opening the doors 
of their museums to the productions of him who has been 
justly called the prince of Spanish painters. 

We now proceed to draw up a brief catalogue of the works 

* His funeral was celebrated with great pomp, the bier being 
borne, says Joachim Sandrart, by two marquises and five knights, 
and attended by a great concourse of people of all ranks, who 
admired and esteemed the great painter. By his own desire, his 
irraYe was covered with a stone slab, on which was carved his 
name, a skeleton, and these two words— Viva Moritvrvs. — Vide 
** Annak of the Artists of Spain," by William Stirling, M.A., vol. 
u., p. 888. 

t '* Murillo was of the most kind, honourable, and amiable 
disposition, mild, unassuming, and virtuous ; consequently was 
uniTersally regretted, and proved an irreparable loss to the school 
of Seville, which thenceforth declined into the most corrupt man- 
nerism."—** The History of the Spanish School of Painting,^' by 
Captain Bold, p. 93. London : Moyes and Barclay, 1843. 

I This fine sketch of a picture, which the painter called («u 
^if^nto) his canvu, only cost M. Taylor a douro. It was purchased 
from some soldiers who were plundering the convent of the 
Capuchins outside the walls of Seville. 

( i This picture is known in Spain as " La Vitgen de la Faja/' 
«ad in France as " La Tierge k la Ceinture.'' 



of this painter, in the public galleries of Europe, premising 
that we shall only enumerate those most worthy of the 
attention of amateurs. To commence with the artist's own 
country : — 

The Koyal Museum at Madrid, so rich in pictures of all 
schools, although of recent creation, contains forty-six im- 
portant works of Murillo. Setting aside his portraiu, his 
allegorical compositions, and the series of pictures represent- 
ing the adventures of the •• Prodigal Son," the following may 
be noticed ;— "The Holy Family ;'! our Lord, as a child with 
a goldfinch in his hand, plays with a dog, while the Virgin 
and St. Joseph, the one spinning and the other planing a 
board, desist from their work to look at him. From the gold- 
finch the picture takes its name of "El Pajarito." "The 
Adoration of the Shepherds." " Our Lord in his ChUdhood 
as the Good Shepherd." " Our Lord and St. John the 
Baptist," the first giving the second water out of a shell, and 
therefore known as " Los Nifios de la Concha"' (the children 
of the shell). " The Martyrdom of St. Andrew the Apostle 
at Patras." Two " Annunciations." " St. Bernard fed with 
milk from the bosom of the Virgin," who appears to him with 
the infant Saviour. "The Ecstasy of St. Francis" (p. 312). 
•*St. Ildefonso, Archbishop of Toledo," invested with the 
holy chasuble by the Virgin, in his cathedral. 

The National Museum, of the same city, though less rich 
in the masterpieces of Murillo than the Museo del Rey^ still 
contains some of his most remarkable compositions: — A " St. 
Ferdinand." A " St, Francis de Paula ; " fuU length, life 
size. And finally, " The Porciimcula ; " Our Lord and the 
Virgin appearing to St. Francis of Assisi in his cavern in 
Mount Alvernus, formerly the altar-piece of the church of the 
Capuchins at Seville ; an immense picture, figures life size. 

The Koyal Academy of San Fernando possesses some of the 
noblest masterpieces of Murillo. " The Resurrection of our 
Lord, painted for the chapel of La Espiracion, in the convent 
of Mercy (now the museum) at Seville. "The Dream of the 
" Roman Senator and his Wife," and the " Roman Senator and 
his Wife telling their dream to Pope Liberius." Companion- 
piece for the above, and painted for the same church— Sta. 
Maria la Blanca at Seville. These two marvellous pictured 
are generally called '^Los medios Puntos" of Murillo. But 
the Royal Academy of San Fernando possesses a still more 
astounding picture, that of " St. Elizabeth of Hungary," de- 
scribed in page 310. The three last-mentioned works were 
carried to Paris when the Emperor Napoleon collected at the 
Louvre the richest spoils of Italy, Flanders, and Spain, 

Notwithstanding the glorious works we have enumerated, 
it is not perhaps at Madrid that his choicest pictures are to 
be found. Seville in iu cathedral possesses " Moses stfiking 
the rock in Horeb," of which Mr. Stirling, in his " Annals of 
the Artists of Spain," observes, " that as a composition this 
wonderful picture can hardly be surpassed." " The Miracle 
of the Loaves and Fishes," and " St. Anthony of Padua." 

The Museum of the Louvre. — Previously to the fall of Louis 
Philippe, the Louvre possessed, in the collection bequeathed 
to his Majesty by an English gentleman (Mr. Frank Hall 
Standiah), fourteen pictures by Murillo, amongst which may 
be enumerated :— " Portrait of Murillo," bought from the 
Count de Maule at Cadiz |— an " Old Woman seated," called 
the mother of Murillo, but apparently on slender evidence ; it 
bears the date 1678, — and various incidents in the life of the 
Prodigal Son. In the Qalerie Espagnole, in the Lou>Te, pur- 
chased in Spain for the late king by Baron Taylor, there were 
thirty- eight pictures by Murillo ; comprising " The Virgin u 
la Ceinture," formerly entailed in the family of the Coimt of 
Aguila, at Seville, from whom it was bought for 25,000 crowns, 
or about £5,000. " St. Augustine receiving alms from our 
Lord." " St. Bonaventure writing his Memoirs after Death." 
*' St. Diego of Alcala" (p. 309), and " Murillo in his Youth," 
formerly in the collection of Don Bernardo Iriarte at Madrid.' 

After the Revolution of 1848, these were withdrawn from 
the Louvre, which now contains only seven pictures by Mu- 
rillo:— "The Virgin of the Rosary," with the infant Saviour 
on her lap ; fdll length, Ufe size, called " La Vierge aA 
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Chapelet." "The Virgin of the Immaculate Conoeptioii/' 
attended by angels, and adored by three ecclesiastics ; painted 
in 1656, or 1657, for the church of Santa Maria la Blancha, 
at Seville. "The Holy Family"— The Virgin and Joseph, 



seven pictures, some of which are of great celebrity, tbe 
French government have just added, " The Conception of the 
Virgin,*' supported and attended by thirty cherubs ; painted 
in 1678, for the church of Los Venerables, at Seville. For 
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with the Saviour, as a child, between them, all standing ; in 
glory above appear the Eternal Father, the mystic Dove, two 
angels, and a multitude of cherubs. " St. Augustine with a 
Child, on the sea-shore." " The youthful Mendicant." " A 
Flagellation." <* Christ on the Mount of Olives." To these 



this masterpiece, the enormous sum ot £24,612 was paid at 
the recent sale of the collection of Marshal Soult, Duke of 
Dalmatia. 

The National Gallery possesses three paintings by Murillo : 
"The Holy Family;" the Saviour, as a child, standing 
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between the Virgin and Joseph, and the Hol^ Qhoat de- 
scending upon them from the Eternal Father, who appears 
in the clouds aboye. One of Murillo's latest works, and 



it was purchased, together with Rubens' *^ Brazen Serpent" 
(No. 59), in 1837, for £7,350. ** Peasant Boy looking out of a 
Window." Formerly in the collection of the Marquis of 
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painted for the Marquis of Fedroso, at Cadiz ; it was valued, 
lAjt Cean. Bermudez, in 1738, amongst the effects of the 
funily, at SOO pesos, of 16 reals, or GOO crowns, equal to about 
£140. Brought to England after the War of Independence, 



Lansdowne, and presented in 1826 to the nation by M. 
Zachary, Esq. <* St. John the Baptist, as a Child, with n 
Lamb." Formerly in the Lassay, Presle, and Bobit collec- 
tions, at Paris; bought from the latter by the late Sir Simon 
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Clarke, to whoin it wai valued, with its tempianion, *' The 
Good Shepherd," at 4,000 guineas, and piirchaaed at the sale 
of his pictures in 1840, for £2,100. Pull length, life size. 

At Hampton Court, in the Queen's audience- chamber, there 
is a "Portrait of Don Carlos of Spain," when a boy of four 
years old ; dated 1665 ; he was, therefore, king of Spain when 
this was painted. Pull length. And in the Queen's Gallery, 
" A Boy paring Pruit" 

Dulwich Gallery. — This remarkable and varied collection 
contains twelve of Murillo's works of excellent selection. 
Amongst them are' comprised:—*' The Meeting of Jacob and 
Rachel ;" backgroimd, a pastoral landscape. *' The Virgin of 
the Immaculate Conception;" small. *'The Virgin of the 
Rosary" (" Madonna del Rosario ") with the infant Saviour on 
her lap ; enthroned on clouds and supported by four cherubs ; 
figures life size. "The Adoration of the Magi;" a composi- 
tion of eleven small figures. " Our Lord on the Cross." 
** Three ragged Boys ;" one of them a Negro, who appears to 
be begging for a share of a cake in the hands of one of the 
others ; figures full length, life size. <* Two ragged Boys ;" 
one standing munching bread, and the other seated, and 
apparently inviting him to play at chuck-farthing ; figures full 
length, life size. " The Plower Girl;" a girl with a turban, 
decked with a rose, and holding flowers in the end of her 
scarf. Formerly in the cabinet of M. Randon de Boissy, 
whence it was sold for 900 louis to M. de Colonne, at whose 
sale H. Desenfans purchased it for £640. 

The Imperial Gallery in the Belvedere Palace at Vienna 
has only one picture by Murillo, " St. John the Baptist," as a 
child, with a cross of reed in his hand, and a lamb by«his 
side, landscape background ; full lengthy life size. 

The Pinakothek of Munich is richer in MurUlo's, of which 
it possesses seven: viz., ** St. Prancis healing a Cripple at the 
door of a Church ;" in the background stand two Pranciscan 
friars. "Two Boys seated on the Groimd," one eating 
grapes, and the other a water-melon. " Two Boys throwing 
Dice ;" a third, with a dog, stands by, eating bread. " Two 
Boys eating Bread and Fruit," with a dog by their side. 
" Four Boys, two of them playing Cards," at the door of a 
hut. " An Old Woman picking Vermin firom the Head of a 
Boy," supporting his head on her lap, while he feeds his dog 
wiUi a crust. " A Girl sitting on a Stone," pays for fruit out 
of a boy's basket. 

The Royal Gallery of Dresden has two works of Murillo : 
" The Virgin, looking up to Heaven," with the infant Saviour 
in her lap ; and " A Girl with a Basket of Fruit," counting the 
money which has been paid by a boy. 

Next to Spain, Russia is the richest in pictures of Murillo. 
The Imperial Gallery in the Palace of the Hermitage contains 
between twenty-five and thirty, a portion of which came from 
the Houghton collection. Amongst these we may enumerate 
the following: — "Jacob's Dream of the Ladder," "The 
Annunciation of the Virgin," " The Assumption of the 
Virgin." " The Flight of the Holy Family into Egypt ;" the 
Virgin with the infant Saviour in her arms, rides upon an 
ass, which is led by Joseph ; two cherubs hover overhead. 
"The Flight of the Holy Family into Egypt;" the Virgin 
attended by two cherubs watches the sleeping Saviour, 
Joseph standing behind. " The Holy Family ; " Joseph 
stands holding in his arms the infant Saviour, who leans 
towards His mother ; she stretches out her arms to Him in 
return. " Nativity of our Lord ;" the Virgin, lifting the veil 
which covers the manger, presents to the gaze of the adoring 
shepherds the divine Babe, from whose body proceeds light. 
" Our Lord on the Cross," around which stand the Virgin, 
Mary Magdalene, and St. John. " St. Florian, in a deacon's 
dress," resting his right hand on a millstone attached to his 
neck by a cord, and his left on an X-shaped cross ; and beside 
him -are St. Dominic and St. Peter the Dominican; in the 
background, through a grated window, his martyrdom is 
represented. " Martyrdom of St. Peter the Dominican ;*i 
klieeling at his prayers, he is killed by two assassins. "Boy 
iir a red dress," holding^ a dog by the ear. "Boy with a 
Basket and a Dog." " Girt in a green and red drws." * <* A 



Gentlenian dressed in black." To these we have now to add, 
" Our Lord and St. John the Baptist," as chlldten, with a 
lamb and a basket of fruit ; purchased at the late sale of 
Marshal Soult for the sum of £2,642 ; and " St. Peter releaied 
from Prison by the Angel," bought for the sum of £6,342 at 
the same sale. 

The Royal Museum at Berlin possesses " St. Anthoay of 
Padua, kneeling," with the infant Saviour in his anna; and 
" A Cardinal, seated in an Arm-chair." 

Thus much for the Public Galleries. The private col- 
lections of the continent do not contain many works by 
Murillo. The principal ones are to be found in Uie galleriei 
of'-Don Jos^ de Madrazo, at Madrid ; Don Juan de Go- 
vantes, Don J. M. Escazena, and Don Julian WUlianu, at 
Seville; Prince Esterhazy, at Vienna; Prince Coxsini, at 
Rome; the Duke of Leuchtenberg, at Munich; Count For- 
talis, the Marquis de Pastoret, and the Marquis de lai 
Marismas, at Paris. 

The private galleries of England can boast of numenros 
specimens of the great masters ; but as it would carry lu 
beyond our limits to particularise them, we must content 
ourselves with giving a list of their principal posseason; 
referring those interested in the subject to the admirable 
" Catalogue of Works,' executed by and ascribed to Barto- 
lomeo Esteban Murillo," in Stirling's <* Annals of the Artists 
of Spain." 

The Duke of Sutherland, the Duke of Wellington, the Duke 
of Rutland, the Duke of Devonshire, the Duke of Marl- 
borough, the Duke of Bedford ; the Marquis of Westminster, 
the Marquis of Hertford, the Marquis of Lansdowne, the 
Marquis of Aylesbury, the Marquis of Exeter ; the Earl of 
Radnor, the Earl of EUesmere, the Earl of Wemyss, the Earl 
of Elgin, the Earl of Lovelace, the Earl of Clarendon, the Earl 
of Lonsdale, the Earl of Warwick ; Lord Northwick, Lord 
Heytesbury, Lord Ashburton, Lord Overstone ; Sir Francis 
Baring, Bart., M.P. ; Sir W. Eden, Bart., Windlestone-hall, 
Durham ; Sir A. Aston, Aston-hall, Cheshire ; the Bight 
Hon. Edward Ellis, M.P., W. MUes, Esq., M.P., Baroa 
Lionel Rothschild, M.P., George Bankes, Eaq., M.P., John 
Abel Smith, Esq., M.P., Samuel Rogers, Esq., George Tom- 
line, Esq., Carlton-house- terrace ; R. Sanderson, Esq., 4S, 
Belgrave- square ; George Vivian, Esq., Claverton Manor, 
Somerset; Colonel Baillie, 34, Mortimer-street, Cavendish- 
square; H. A. J. Munro, Esq., 113, Park- street; W. W. 
Burden, Esq., Hartford-house, Durham ; Richard Pord, Esq-f 
Hevitre, Devon; W.Wells, Esq., Redleaf, Kent; W.Sor- 
ling, Esq., Keir, Perthshire; John Balfour, Esq., Balbimie, 
Pifeshire ; &c. &c. 

It may not be without interest to mention the prices realiied 
by the pictures of Murillo at a few of the most celebrated 
public sales : — 

At the sale of the Duke de Choiseul, in 1772, a "Fmit 
Girl," and a " Boy with a Dog," were sold together for £in. 

At the sale of the Prince of Conty, in 1777, "The Good 
Shepherd with his flock," was sold for £56, "St. Joseph 
holding in his hand the Infant Saviour," for £6i. "The 
Marriage at Cana," for :S362. 

At the sale of M. Randon de Boissy, in 1777, "The Virgin 
with the Infant Saviour in her lap " realised £440. 

At the sale of the Duke de Praslin, in 1793, " St John the 
Baptist, as a ChUd, with a Lamb," fetched £133. 

At the sale of the Chevalier Erard, in 1832, "The Glorifies, 
tion of the Virgin" was sold for £400, and a "Nativity" for 
£144. 

Not less than flfty-flve of Murillo's works were brought to 
the hanmier at the sale of M. Aguado, Marquis de las Msria- 
mas, in 1843. Amongst these were—" The Death of SanU 
Clara," for £760 ; " The Reception of St. Gil," for £124 ; "A 
Madonna," for £112; an " AnnuncUtion," for £W; "The 
Glorification of the Virgin," for £710; "SanU Justs," for 
£321 ; " Children returning from Market," for £202 ; " A Pi«h 
Gitl,"* for £276 ; and " The Portrait of a Monk," for £162. ^ 

At*^ sale of Cardinal Fesch, in 1846, a "Holy FamUy' 
realised £171. At the sale of the late King of HoUand, in 
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1650, "Th§ Anumptioa of the Virgin" wm lold for £3,281 ; 
«• St. John della Cnu," for £228 ; and a " Holy Pamily/' for 
£405. 

At the sale of Marshal Sonlt, Duke of Dalmatia, in May, 
I8d0, fifteen Mnrilloa realised a total snm of £46,530, inelud- 
ing expenses :—>namely. '*The Conception of the Virgin," 
£24,612 ; ** Sl Peter released from Prison by the Angel," 
£6,342 ; " The Nativity of the Virgin," £3,820 ; " St. Diego of 
Alcala," £3,-591 ; ** Our Lord and St. John the Baptist as 
Children," £2,646; "The Flight of the Holy Family into 
Bgypt," £2,163 ; " Ravages of the Plague," 840 ; *• The Apo- 
theosis of Philip II., King of "Spain," £630; "The Virgin of 
Sorrows," £445; "St. Anthony of Padua and the Infant 
SaTiour,"£428; " Peasant Boys," £878; " St. Peter repent- 
inf," £231 ; " The Glorification of the Virgin," £210 ; " Cruci- 
fixion of our Lord," £130 ; "A Brigand stopping a Monk," 
£63. 

Morillo has rarely signed his pictures. His " Holy Family * ' 
i&the Louvre, however, bears the following signature : — 




THE FIRST PICTURE OF CORREGOIO. 

CUAPTXK I. 

h one of the most retired quarters of the little town of Cor- 
reggio, in the middle of the sixteenth century, there lived a 
poor simple and virtuous fi&mily whose existence was hardly 
blown to their neighbours. The father of the family, a 
hawker by trade, had for a long time supported in a preca- 
liotts manner, by hard labour and ingenuity, his wife and two 
children— the young and pretty Stella and the little Antonio. 
At last he was confined to a bed of grief by illness. Maria 
Allegri, his wife, placed then between a dying spouse and the 
ivo weak creatnres who aaked her for food to appease their 

^mfp, prayed to God for strength to support the thousand 

tuhof each day, and to sustain her to the end of her cruel 

Bunion. The time which was not occupied by attending upon 
the inTslid, she employed in working, whenever it was her 
h^ipineBs to procure any. As she excelled in the imitation of 
floven, the ladies of Correggio frequently entrusted her with 
the ornamenting of their head-dresses, and by this means she 
wtt enabled to obtain a scanty subsistence for her helpless 
Smily. During many months the humble expenses of the 
hoQse were covered by the little emoluments arising out of the 
tft ezerdsed by Maria. But the continued exertion was 
nfidlj undermining her constitution. So much trouble and 
grief, and so many sleepless nights passed by the poor woman, 
reduced her to such a state of weakness that one day she 
retained from the market, where she had gone to procure her 
■mall stock of provisions, quite pale and worn out. She fell 
hetfily upon the chair, and seeing no other prospect before 
her hut that of being obliged to depend upon the charity of 
the public for her support, she burst into a flood of bitter tears. 
Her husband, who was lying on his bed with his back towards 
her, turned around, and with much difficulty raised himself 
np on his elbow. 

" What ia the matter?" said he, in a weak voloe. 

" I feel iU," said Maria, '< but do not be grieved about it. 
It will shortly go off; and I ahall be as well as ever." 

'* It will ahortly go ofi;" repeated the invalid. " Thou 
vishest to deceive me. What dost thou think has brought 
this attack on thee?" 

*' Fatigue," replied Maria. " A day of rest will set me all 
right again." 

" A day of rest!" returned AUegri, attentively and affeo- 
tioottely examining the countenance of his wife. <* A day of 
rett sufficient to drive that palor from thy brow, to restore the 
brillisncy of thine eyes, and the colour of thy blanched lips ! 
No, dear wife, thou deceivest thyself. Thou art more aick 
than thou sayest, and perhaps sufferest more than I do, and I 
VMble to give thee any assistance." 



Maria approached the bed, and, taking the hand of the sick 
man in her own, said in a penetrating tone : " Calm thyself, 
my husband. Hast thou not for twenty yeara taken care of 
me as thy cherished wife, and ia there anything surprising in 
my devoting myself to thee now ? For me labour^for thee 
repose— this debt of gratitude thou hast well earned by thy 
love and devotion of past yeara." 

** Yes," said the invalid, looking round his scantily fur- 
nished room, *' my life is drawing to its close, and I am forced 
to leave thee alone to bear the burthen which threatens to 
overwhelm thee with its weight. We were bom under evil 
stars, and fate has ever been against us— driving misfortune 
upon misfortune upon our devoted heads. 

" Who knows," murmured Maria, ** what the future may 
have in store for us ?" 

« I cannot think of it without trembling," said Allegri, in a 
sombre voioe.^ ** To whom does the dying husband wish to 
leave the care of his beloved wife ? Is it not to his son ? And 
can I calculate upon my son undertaking that office ? He has 
never returned anything for all the kindness we have shown 
him, but ingratitude and disobedience. What haa he done 
for his sister, and what for thee ?" 
«• He is so young." 

^* So young ! At fifteen, Maria, I supported my father. 
At twenty I was the prop of the family ; but old age is now 
come, and with it poverty. I shall die, and the consolation 
of knowing that I leave thee comfortable will be denied me. 
Antonio is a bad son." 

A young girl approached the bed and took the hand of the 
invalid whilst the tears ran down her cheeks. 

** Is it thou, Stella, my child?" said the father in a weak 
and trembling voice. " Thy presence is a balm ^ my heart. 
Alas !" continued he, turning towards Maria, ** youth is a 
poor privilege to those bom under the misfortune of poverty 
Stella will suffer misery much longer than we have." 

The young girl left the room to conceal her tears. Allegri 
continued : 
** Haat thou heard, wife, anything of her betrothed ? " 
" All is broken o^' ' replied Maria. " Lucio*s father is inex- 
orable. Frightened by our misery, he has refused his consent 
to the marriage." 

<* Did not Lucio assure her he was at liberty to make what 
choice he pleased ? " 

<*Yes, but his father will not now listen to him. He 
demanda for the wife of his son a full wedding suit for the 
bride, and a dowry of at least fifty ducats." 

The old man's head fell heavily upon the pillow. He closed 
his eyes and preserved a melancholy silence ; in a few minutes 
he appeared to sleep. A boy abotft fourteen or fifteen years 
of age, whose eyes full of sweetness were humid with tears, 
^>proached Maria, who embraced him with much tenderness, 
and could only articulate with maternal fondness and emotion, 
"Antonio." 

** Mother," said the boy in a firm tone, '< I have heard and 
understand alL My father is right— I am a bad son. Tou 
have done everything for me, and I have not acquitted myself 
of the gratitude due you ; it is time I should do so." 
" What doat thou mean, Antonio ?^' 
** I mean that I ought to work and bring the fhiits of labour 
each day to thee," replied the child in a resolute voice. *<It 
is well I overheard what my father has said, otherwise I 
should have continued in the same course which has caused 
his censure, and perhaps the end would have been that both 
thou and my father would have ceaaed to love me." 

" Cease to bve thee, Antonio ! It is not possible fbr a 
parent not to love the son." 

'* Ah ! thou consolest me, mother, and givest me courage. 
Thou art my beat friend, and I will not conceal from thee 
what I dare not tell my flather. Thou knowest that I am 
sometimes afraid of him." 
** He is a good father, nevertheless." 
" Oh, yes, but he prevents me from drawing and breaks 
my pencils. Three days ago did he not destroy my pretty 
Madonna, that I took so much pleasure in copying frcun the 
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one in the church? Myptx^rMftdonna— I loved her ao much !" 
" Thy father is unhappy, and auiferft tety much ^ my child. 
Thou Bhouldst endeavour not to irritate him, 8nd» above aW, 
thou ihouldat not for a mQinent doubt hi» affection fo? thee/* 

** I was Tery n^ar losing 1% but from henceforth I will 
endeavour by every niettGi to recover the ground I have lost 
in hii affections. Adieu, mother | Tery soon I shaU be worthy 
ofbeinf called thy Eion." 



the angniah that (lurrounded him and of the tmcertamiie* nf t 
gloomy future- The censure of hia father atiuck eontiiiuftlly 
upon hu ear, and drove away all iiiclination for Bleep. H* 
felt he could not enjoy repose till he had c^ced the laii iiaee 
of the defaming iouvenir. At last, wearied with thought, be 
fell into a ileep which waa agitated by unpleasant dreiiDi. 
The first light of dawn saw him up. He -w ent and kiiised the 
foreheads of hia paieats, who, fileepin|f soundly, were ant 
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Haria eiubfaced her son tenderly^ She then called Stella 
to retire for the night. In an hour after, all waa buried in 
repoae ia the houae, except Antonio, who, recalling the words 
of hia father, pondered on them and fortified his resolution to 
make amen da. Young ae he was, he conpidered, in all iu 
varied and terrible a«peeta, the miserable sitiiation into which 
hia family had fftlk-n. For the tirst time throwing off the 
happ^r indiderentu) so natural to youth, he bore hia portioti of 



awakened, Ho tlien sat down and wrote the foUowbg no 
" Bo not be alarmed at my absence. I am gone onlf tl 
may merit the pardon of mj father. Let Stella hope m I 
future. Perhaps the ohstaclea to her marriage with La 
may be soon removed/* 

Antonio having left the note upon the table, op«nwl thf 
door quietly, knell down |o addreaa a fervent prayer 
Ecavea ; then casting a lait look upon llw loved roof wh 
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he had neTer before quitted for a stranger's, he walked 
on bj the trembling light of dawn upon the first road he 
encountered. 
Two hours after he arrived in Modena. 



OHAFTBR II. 



When he had passed the gates of the city, Antonio had to 
call up all his courage to urge him to fulfil the mission he had 



in these juyenile terrors, and hope came very opportunely to 
dispel the fears which had well-nigh proved fatal to the object 
he had in view. 

Antonio had never learnt any trade. His father sent him 
several times as an apprentice to different professions, none of 
which he seemed to like nor applied himself to. It was not 
that Antonio was slothful, in the full acceptation of the word ; 
but he had an irresistible disgust for all manual labour, and a 
desire not the less irresistible forced him to the contemplation 
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^cAuntarily undertaken. He had never before been surrounded 
with so nuich bustle and tumult He knew not whither to 
direct his steps, the numerous streets crossing each other 
bewildered him, and the incessant agitation of the populace 
seemed like a vast sea about to engulf him. Nevertheless, 
hy degrees he became more accustomed to this new aspect j a 
conscious oess of the goodness of his intention sustained him 



and imitation of nature. With a pencil in hand, Antonio 
forgot the work which he was to execute, and permitted the 
time of his meals and the hours of his rest to pass by equally 
unheeded. It was this that brought upon him the reprimands 
of his father, and was now the cause of the poor child's secret 
grief, at having discovered the real cause of his father's dislike 
to his pursuits, which he was accustomed to consider as a 
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brutal opposition to an occupation which he beUered to be 
his vocation. But when he understood that misery had forced 
its way to the family hearth, and had destroyed the peace of 
mind of his parents, and that it was bad for a son to let them 
suffer the pangs of hunger without making some exertion to 
relieve them, the natural goodness of the child's disposition 
was awakened in all its strength. Animated by the feelings 
which reflection had given rise to, he left his home without 
thinking of the future or what steps he would take to earn a 
livelihood, but trusting in God not to abandon him, and 
believing he was pursuing the only course that would restore 
him the affections of his father. But whilst the imagination 
of the young Antonio turned completely in a circle of doubt- 
ful hopes, time fled by, and the day promised to draw to its 
close before he had taken any decisive steps. Nevertheless, 
he still trudged on his weary way through the streets, his 
mind filled with the bitterest thoughts ! Suddenly he stopped. 
At one of the angles of the ducal palace, one of the most mag- 
nificent monuments of Italy, there was a small statue repre- 
senting a ^ladonna with downcast eyes and a severely pious 
attitude, bearing in ber hand a small branch. 

The statue resembled the one of which Antonio had drawn 
a copy, that was so pitilessly destroyed by his father. Losing 
sight of the principal object of his journey, and regardless of 
the time which was fast flying, or of the hunger which he felt 
and knew not how to appease, he sat down upon one of the 
marble steps of the palace, pulled out his portfolio which he 
carried imder his arm — the only baggage he brought with 
him — and drew out a pencil and a sheet of paper of rather an 
equivocal whiteness ; eager then to possess himself once 
more of a copy of the Madonna with her pure complexion, her 
holy crown of glory, and her Divine Infant who smiled with 
so much grace and sweetness. A religious feeling came to 
add to the enthusiasm of the artist. He believed that he was 
copying, with so much care and love, the complexion of the 
Mother of God and her Divine Son — that both would intercede 
for him in heaven and carry to the Supreme Being his prayers 
and his vows. So, regardless of the crowds that passed him 
by, and the curious who observed him, he worked away with 
a courage and a hope he had never before experienced. He 
had been almost an hour engaged in his work without having 
once looked around him, when a man of a distinguished mien, 
whose dress announced him to belong to the opulent class, 
stepped behind him and bent down, both to observe the sketch 
and the countenance of the artist. Antonio paid no attention 
to the approach of the unknown, and continued his drawing 
without being disturbed. 

"Are you of Modena, my child?" at last inquired the 
stranger, laying his hand upon the shoulder of ihe boy. 

"No, signor, I am from Correggio," replied Antonio 
blushing. 

" Who is your master ? " 

" I never had any." 

" And when did you arrive ? " 

"To-day only." 

" What are your means of existence ? " 

At this question, that recalled to Antonio the object of his 
journey to Modena, he shuddered and replied with emotion : 

" Alas ! signor, if I am here, it is with the hope of finding 
some employment ; my father and mother are very unhappy." 

" And what do you propose doing ? " 

" Anything I can," the child humbly replied, " I will 
carry the heaviest Uads, enter into the service of the noble- 
men ; there is nothing that I will not do to succour my father 
and mother." 

The stranger reflected a moment, and then inquired, " Your 
rame?" 

" Antonio AUegri. 

" If you accept work with me, I will give you employment 
which I am certain will accord with your taste. My house 
shall be yours. Do you consent}" 

The child murmured forth his thanks, and accepted the 
offer with gratitude ; but at the same time he cast a look full 
of melancholy regret upon the Madonna. 



" Come," said the unknown. " In place of this rumpled 
paper, I will give you prepared canvas for the pencil and a 
brush ; and as for models, I will supply you with many as 
beautiful as this Madonna." 

Antonio followed his protector, without replying, through 
a labyrinth of streets in which he, would have lost himself 
without a guide. Arriving at a handsome house the stranger 
knocked at th6 door, and said, " This is our h'onie." 

His first care upon entering was to have provided for Anto- 
nio a good repast, of which he partook largely himselt 

Then, as the days were long, he proposed to Antonio to take 
a short promenade in the park, that he might show him the 
magnificent spectacle that the purplish tints of the rays of the 
setting sun presented. When they had returned he intto. 
duced him into a room hung with paintings ; here and there 
strewn about upon the tables were pencils, palettes, bruahes, 
and boxes of colours. It was, in one word, the arsenal of 
painting, and all the pell-mell of a workshop. Antonio felt 
new hope springing in his heart, which dilated with the 
expectation of pleasure. 

" Here you shall pass your days," said the unknown. 
" Have I said wrong when I told you .1 would procure 
employment for you which would please you? You will 
commence by observing me paint, and then you shall do so 
yourself. Many a great artist has commenced by mixing 
colours and cleaning palettes. This occupation will for the 
present enable you to live." 

Antonio employed two long hours in examining minutely 
the pictures of this sumptuous gallery. Signor Pescaro 
(which was the name of the unknown) explained to him the 
subject of each canvas, and did not spare his eulogies of 
their perfection and their beauty, which, considering that he 
shortly afterwards proudly declared himself their author, was 
not very modest. 

When night interrupted this review, Pescaro led Antonio 
to the chamber which had been prepared for him, where, 
wishing him a good night, he left him alone. Antonio then 
recalled all that had happened to him during the day, and 
rejoiced that so gloomy a beginning had so bright an ending. 
He thought of the joy he would experience when sending his 
earnings each week to his family at Correggio ; then he pro- 
nounced the name of his benefactor and accompanied it with 
all sorts of blessings. He was very happy, yet a thought 
which ho could not smother filled his breast with remorse. 
At the moment he received an inappreciable benefit from the 
hands of his benefactor, he believed himself full of ingratitude, 
for he considered as detestable the paintings of Pescaro which 
had been styled by him as magnificent. 

CHAFTBR III. 

In order to tmderstand better what Antonio considered the 
paintings of so great a devotee of the art as Pescaro appeared 
to be, it will be necessary to state, that, although of a 
most benevolent character and the patron of the fine arts, he 
was himself the most execrable artist in the world. At this 
epoch, when the praises of Giotto, of Cimabue, of Angeloi 
and of BaffdcUe, wtre universally chanted, men of opulence 
and high birth were seized with a mania for painting, and 
endeavoured to gain the celebrity of tiiumphant artists, and 
to add to their crown of nobility the precious wreath of an 
art which was then so much esteemed in Italy. 

These degenerate disciples believed that gold, study, and a 
species of infatuation, would compensate for the absence of 
genius and inspiration ; and the circle of courtiers who gathered 
round them, like satellites around a planet, contributed m 
some degree to the flattering illusion. Pesparo'^ proper place 
was definitely marked out, in the centre of these innumerable 
martyrs to the art, who were ever to be found surrounding 
the vestibule of the temple they never were able to penetrate. 

Antox^o did not inform his benefactor of the opinion he had 
formed of his works, and regretted that it was not a fsTOur- 
able one. Neither did Pescaro afford him an opporttinity, » 
he was perpttually descanting upon the value and gr^^ 
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beauty of his productioiM. The young enthusiut was yery 
]iappy thtt this was the case, as he could not dream of telling a 
falsehood, nor of hurting the feelings of a gentleman to whose 
generosity he owed perhaps his own life and that of his 
fkinily. 

About a year ran thus peaceably on. Antonio fulfilled with 
leal all thfe duties which were imposed upon him by Pescaro. 
After deducting a little necessary expense which he incurred 
weekly, he regularly sent the wages he reoeiyed to Ids family 
at Correggio. These succours were as manna from heayen to 
his parents and sister. Bmboldened by the encouragement of 
Pescaro, he one day requested permission to paint a repre- 
sentation of the Virgin, of which he had drawn a copy at the 
comer of the Ducal Palace, when he was benevolently be- 
friended by his benefactor. Pescaro smiled at the solicitations' 
of hia pupil, and said he as yet hardly knew how to hold a 
brush, and that he had not worked sufficiently to enable him 
to eyen attempt a task of such difficulty. Ahtonio replied 
that he was fully capable at least of producing a work which 
would prove to his nuuUr th&t he had profited by his lessons. 
Pescaro at last yielded to the pressing requests of Antonio, 
both from a desire of indulging the boy's inclination, and of 
seeing what species of work would emanate from so youthful 
an aspirant. 

''We will both commence a picture upon the same 
subject," said Pescaro ; '* but we will not communicate to 
each other any hint of the plans we are pursuing. You 
shall occupy this portion of the workshop, and neither of us 
will enter into the division of the other till both pictures are 
finished." 

From that day forward the two rivals were engaged fur- 
thering their respective pictures. Pescaro used frequently to 
rally his pupil upon the promised cA«/'-<^'a?U9re, and then with 
a patronising air encourage him to perseverance. 

At last the day arrived when Antonio had completed his 
work. He ran to Pescaro to inform him that it was ready for 
inspection. Pescaro* who had his piece executed before his 
Vapil, arose from thefauteuil on which he had been reclining, 
ffid prepared to accompany Antonio to the workshop. As 
they were going up stairs a servant overtook them, and told 
Antonio that a yrtung girl awaited him in the hall. As he 
frequented no place and formed no associates since he had 
come to Modena, he could not think who it was that could 
possibly want him. Pescaro desired him to go down and see 
▼ho it was. Three jumps brought Antonio to the bottom of 
the stairs, when uttering a cry of joy he ran into the arms of 
his sister, who warmly and tenderly embraced him. 

After the first rapture consequent upon a meeting between 
persons so dear to each other, and who had been so long sepa- 
rated, Antonio perceived that the countenance of his sister 
waa very pale, that her eyes were red and swollen with weep- 
ing, and that in her whole deportment she bore the marks of 
suffering under some heavy affliction. 

"What has happened, my sister^*' inquired Antonio, in 
trembling tones. 

^'Ottr father ia dying," replied Stella in a broken voice. 
'^Ood is taking him to Himself. It is a misfortune to us, 
but a blessing to him. We, alas, have not the means of pur- 
ehaaing a small plot of ground where he could repose in 
peace, and where we would often go to kneel upon his grave, 
and ask him to intercede for us in heaven." 

**Oar father dying!" repeated Antonio, in a wandering 
manner. ** Oh, I must leave instanUy, that I may see him 
and obtain his pardon." 

'*He has long since pardoned thee; and thou hast well 
deserved that he should do so," replied Stella. 
** Thanks — ^but thou hast said nothing of our good mother." 
'* Excess of labouring at her needle has injured her sight 
a&d reduced her almost to blindness ; but she supports all 
these afflictions with the resignation of a saint. I fear much 
that in this life she will never be sufficiently rewarded for the 
lacrifices she has made." 

*'And thou, good sister, thou hast had thy part in those 
lufferings. Thott hast seen fading away, one by one, all those 



sweet illiuions in which thou wast wont to indulge. Thy 
marriage with Luclo " 

" I think no more of the future," hastily returned Stella, 
and with difficulty restraining her bursting tears. ** It is not 
for poor creatures like us to hope, as misery has set her fatal 
seal upon our lot." 

"Do not despair thus," replied Antonio, seized with a 
sudden thought. " Remain here a moment. I will make a 
last effort. Do not be impatient ; I will return, immediately." 

Signor Pescaro was seated before two easels, upon which 
were placed two pictures representing the same subject ; — ^not- 
withstanding this identity, the eye of the least critical would at 
once perceive, from the difference of touch, and more particu- 
larly of colouring, that they were the productions of very 
different hands and of very different talents. Pescaro, resolved 
to give an impartial opinion upon the merits of each, advanced 
and receded from the picture to observe the different effects. 

He then drew the blinds down to subdue the light, in order 
to perceive it under every aspect. Absorbed in the investiga- 
tion, the return of Antonio was unheeded ; but he approached 
and cried out to him, 

" Signor Pescaro, have pity upon me," 

" What is it that you say ?" said Pescaro, surprised. 

" I owe you much already," replied Antonio, in a fervent 
tone. " You have saved the life of myself and my family. 
Do more ; I have a father who is dying, a mother who is 
blind, and a 8i«ter young and beautiful, who is now an orphan 
without support. Do a great act ; give to the father a grave, 
to the mother an asylum, to the daughter a dowry. Do this, 
Monseignor, and my life shall be yours. I know not what 
would repay you for so enormous a debt ; but it appears to me 
that my gratitude and my devotion will be able to provide me 
with the means of discharging it. From this day I will seize 
every opportunity of proving to you that I am not an ingratc. 
I neither breathe nor work any more but for you. In pity, 
then, save my mother — save my sister." 

" I hear all thy wishes favourably," replied Pescaro, taking 
the hand of Antonio, ** but I will not accept in return all the 
sacrifices which thou so disinterestedly offerest me. No, I 
will not accept of the abnegation which would be the destruc- 
tion of thy future. I have discovered in thee the germ of a 
precocious talent that requires only the air, sun, and liberty 
to bring to maturity. Return to Correggio — ^but before leaving 
I will provide you for a long time against misery or want. I 
will purchase thy first picture ; take this purse— it contains 
two himdred ducats." 

Antonio could scarcely contain himself with joy ; renewing 
his promises of devotion to Pescaro, he ran precipitately to 
join his sister. *' Stella ! " he cried, *< Stella, we are saved ! 
— let us go." 

Taking her arm under his own, Antonio and his sister left 
the house of their benefactor, and walked along the road, with 
lightened hearts, which led from Modena to the littie town of 
Correggio. 

CHAPTsa rv. 

They arrived in time. Old AUegri still breathed. Maria, 
to whom Antonio had given the money, wished her husband 
to witness before expiring the nuptials of his daughter. She 
ran to the father of Lucio. His avaricious scruples at once 
vanished al the sight of the gold ; he gave his approbation to 
the marriage. Thus, then, thanks to Antonio, Stella espoused 
the man she loved. The emotion of joy which her father 
experienced at this unexpected consummation of his dearest 
wishes, finished the work that grief had conmienced. He 
died blessing his sons. 

There remained no one with Antonio now but his mother, 
upon whom he bestowed all the fond affections of a strong 
and sympathetic nature. Her spirit also promised soon to 
quit its earthly tenement. Deprived of her sight, her consti- 
tution broken by the fatigues of a devoted life, and weakened 
by former privations, she walked with rapid strides to share 
the tomb of her husband. One evening Antonio, entering the 
room, found her stretched upon the bed as if in calm and 
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profound sleep. He ran to her and kissed her, but her lips 
chilled him with their coldness ; he looked again and saw he 
was an orphan. 

Shortly after, Lucio, resolving to take up his abode at 
Florence, left his native town, and was of coarse accompanied 
by Stella. Antonio then found himself completely isolated, 
but, remembering his benefactor, he wended his way once 
more to Modena. Pescaro, on his first visit, received him 
aflectionately ; the second, more coldly ; and on the third was 
not to be seen. Antonio could not fathom the cause of this 
strange conduct of his benefactor. His noble heart would 
not permit him to imagine that he was actuated by any 
feeling of low Jealousy. Such, nevertheless, was the secret of 
this sad enigma. The superiority of Antonio's Madonna, 
forcibly recognised by Pescaro, had first weakened, and by 
degrees completely destroyed, all interest in the fate of his 
former proiigk. The child, without wishing it, h|id humbled 
the pride of the painter. It is one of those things which an 
envious artist repays with eternal rancour. 

Antonio never saw his fir^t picture afterwards. It is said 
that, after the death of the Modenese amateur, amongst the 
several paintings of different merits with which his gallery 
was hung, a star was discovered which was worthy of genius. 
This was, it is said, Antonio's *< Vierge au Rameau;" at 
the bottom of the picture was printed in very legible characters 
the name of Signor Pescaro. 

The sad fatality which was so inexorably attached to the 
infancy of Allegri followed him to the grave. The man was 
as unhappy as the child. Free from pride, forgetful of injuries, 
and loving to do good, he never found any reward for these 
sweet virtues but in the purity of his conscience and the 
pleasures of his art. But if the glorious palm of genius did 
not shade hii brow, posterity placed a crown of immortality 
upon his grave, and ranked him with Raffaelle, Angelo, and 
Remain ; and, as glory is baptism, it has given a new name to 
the great artist — a venerated name which sums up his begin- 
ning and his end, his struggles and his principles, his birth 
and his death— the name of the town which without him 
would have been devoted to oblivion. It is not Antonio 
Allegri he is called, but Correggio ; and he will bear to the 
end of ages the name upon which he reflects so much glory. 
Magic power, sublime privilege of the man of genius— to 
ennoble all that is allied to him by the relations of blood, of 
country, or of religion. 



MODERN ART EXHIBITIONS. 

Tub *< year," amongst the artists, may be said to commence 
with the opening of the British Institution, in Pall Mall, early 
in the month of February ; and the second event of import- 
ance, to be the opening of the Suffolk-street Gallery, which 
took place upon the 27th of last month. Therefore, although 
the Exhibition of the British Institution can no longer be 
regarded as a novelty, it yet becomes our duty, in chronicling 
art movements, to run back for some little time, and to notice 
the first Exhibition of 1 8.54. 

This will not be exacting too much from our readers, as the 
Exhibition is yet open for them to verify our criticisms. 

An institution for the benefit of artists, numbering amongst 
its governors and directors the Earl of Aberdeen, the Marquis 
of Abercom, the Earl of Ellesmere, etc., and having for its 
president the Duke of Sutherland, should be in the position to 
offer much patronage and assistance to the artists. Its fre- 
quenters are of the highest class, and, if not so numerous as 
these of the Royal Academy, are more select. Formerly, 
works which had been exhibited in the greater gallery in the 
previous year, were allowed to be again exhibited in this; 
and the names of the first picture-buyers in the kingdom 
being amongst those of its governors and subscribers, many 
very first-rate pictures adorned its walls. Lately, however, 
this permission has been rescinded, and now none but original 
works may be hung. If this has not been a benefit to the 
frequenters, it has yet been of very positive use to the 



struggling artist, who has now a chance of ezhilntum, instead 
of seeing his place occupied by pictures which were already 
well known to the public ; but although the frequenter does 
not now meet the picture which he had before admired in the 
Royal Academy, it must be confessed that, as an exhibition, 
the character of the place has fidlen. 

This year the artists seem to have reserved their best efforts 
for the Royal Academy; and the walls, with very few 
exceptions, show "monotonous landscapes, mistaken epical 
strivings, and feeble frmcy sketches," to quote the words of sn 
impartial but severe critic. The exceptions are, however, 
brilliant, and render a visit to the gallery well worth the 
while of those who l3ve art. 

The picture which stand| first on the catalogue ii the 
<* Kingfisher's Haunt," of Mr. Creswick, R. A., which has all 
the merit of that artist's usual productions, but little else 
besides. 

"West Loch Tarbeet" (12), by J. Danby, and (22) 
" Coiners," by Inskipp, will arrest attention— the first by its 
excellence, the latter by its siftject, which is treated in a 
novel but thoroughly vulgar manner. Men of a roue appear- 
ance and uhmistakeable vulgarity are throwing upon a uble a 
quantity of new coin, without the slightest sparkle, so that 
nobody would think of taking them. Of a far different order 
is (29) " A Scheveling shore, low water," which is a perfect 
triumph of purely natural painting ; a picture of Dutch galiou 
unloading, so careful in finish, and so close to nature, that the 
calm rippling of the sea has a quiescent effect upon the 
specUtor. " Mounu Bay, Cornwall" (266), by Mr. Jackson, 
may be bracketed with this picture. 

The picture by Mr. Sant (58), which bears no name, but 
which has the quotation from St. John's Qospel to identifjr it 
as the " Woman taken in Adultery," is, in our opinion, the 
finest picture in the gallery. The figure of the woman veiling 
herself before the reproof from lips which spake as never man 
spake, has seldom been more finely conceived, and has rarely 
been so well executed. The terror of her situation, and the 
blinding conviction of sin, are fearfully realised. The colour- 
ing of the fiesh is very near perfection, if it be not the thing 
itself. 

The " Fruit" of Mr. Lance (30, 180, 218, and 497) have the 
usmd excellences of that painter, and, it must be confessed, 
some of his weaknesses. The popular illustrator upon wood, 
Mr. Gilbert, has produced a picture of " Sancho Paoza and 
his Wife" (509), which is unrivalled in its way. Sancho is 
swelling with the thought of his future government, while hii 
wife, bearing a small tray with Spanish onions upon it, looks 
at him with an incredulous and almost contemptuous air. 
Few things can be finer than this picture ; there is some mar- 
vellous painting in it, and the composition is natural and 
characteristic. 

Mr. Glass, in " A Raid on the Scottish Border " (355), has 
attempted not a scene, but a whole series of UMeaux^ and has 
in our opinion failed to tell his story ; though the animals and 
figures exhibit a very fair knowledge of drawing. 

(74.) " The arrest of Cardinal Wolsey," by Sir G. Hayter, 
shows a great want in correctness of costume, and has figures 
deficient in grace. 

(118.) A subject from the ** Te Deum Laudamus," by the 
same artist, is of very high merit; the devotional feeUng in thu 
faces of the three apostles ii finely expressed. 

(137.) " Lytham Common," by R. Ansdell, and (158) by 
the same artist, are two of the gems of the Exhibition, and 
leave nothing to be desired.' 

The only bit of art gossip worth recording is curious, and 
involves a high compliment to *' Mr. Punch." The artist of 
the city statue of Sir Robert Peel having applied to Mr. 
Gladstone, to know where he could find the best likeness of 
the lamented statesman, the chancellor referred him to a 
caricature by Leech, called "A Chip of the Old Block," 
wherein Sir Robert ii introducing his second son, a perfect 
little Sir Robert, to Mr. Punch, with the words, "My son, 
sir." Mr. Gladstone thought that portrait could not be sur- 
passed ; the statue is therefore being modelled frnn it 
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Those painters who, like our own eminent Landfleer, haTe 
devoted themfcelyes to the stady and picturing of animal life, 
hare been almost always successful. The reason is dear. 
This kind of art comes home to the feelings and ideas of large 
bodies of the community ; everybody understands a picture of 
a horse, an asa, dogs, deer, foz-hunu ; and everybody is able to 
appreciate whether they are correctly or incorrectly rendered. 
It requires some previous education, some knowledge of 




history, some travel through the world, to comprehend and 
enjoy historical scenes, foreign landscapes — even scenes of 
life which do not belong to our own sphere. But who has 
not studied the canine race, or watched a cat in its gambols, 
or noticed the prancing horse, or seen the deer skimming 
over the fields } And when we see a picture reflecting these 
familiar forms, we rarely are mistaken in our judgment of it. 
We comprehend that which is familiar. Certainly it is not 
Vol. !• 



the highest department of human art, but it is an agreeable 
and pleasing species of painting, that is in every way worthy 
of encoturagement. 

The aim and object of high art is to elevate and ennoble the 
mind. We recognise a mission in the great painter, and we 
expect that mission to be fulfilled conscientiously and well ; 
we expect him to warm our hearts, to expand the mind, and 
elevate the soul above the mere chaos of daily occupations. 
When examining a great historical or sacred picture, represent- 
ing, let it be supposed, the Crucifixion, we seek not so much 
exact fidelity as a grand and solemn whole, that breathes of the 
eternal and mighty sacrifice, that chastens and softens, that 
carries us far away to realms of space beyond mere actuality. 
It is the grandeur, the sublimity, the Novation, the genius, 
developed in their paintings, that have carried the names of 
Ra£faelle and Michael Angelo to the uttermost ends of the 
earth, far more than their rich colouring or fidelity of rendering 
the human face and form. A daguerreotype is a better por- 
trait than any of Yandyck ; but if we could have paintings 
rendered the same way, we should still prefer those eflbrts of 
the hands of man which hav6 around them the immortal halo, 
the poetry and life of genius. 

But if what is called high art were alone encouraged, it 
would certainly be much to be regretted. There is another 
mission of painting; and that is, to please, to gratify the 
senses, to be agreeable. The love of pictures, whether painted 
or engraved, is one which should be encouraged, especially in 
the young. Often from the most elaborate descriptions we 
gain but a very faint idea of the thing itself^ while in a painting 
or woodcut it stands evidently before us, and we comprehend. 
The mere description conveys often the same idea to us that it 
does to the blind, who, from feeling even, can gain no con- 
ception of the reality. Few men ever carried the art of 
faithful and elaborate description further than Cooper, the 
eminent American fictionist. His landscape portraits were 
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faithful and true ; yet when we Tiaited the places he had 
thiia tnithfuUy portrayed, we had some difficulty in reoog- 
nising them. But when we were familiar with a place from a 
drawing, the description then sank deep in our minds. 

The cultiration of taste is a very essential element in educa- 
tion, and taste can scarcely be acquired without some concept 
tion and study of art. It is well, then, that art has not 
always been on stilts, that sometimes it has come down and 
walked on level ground, and condescended to things which 
appear, at first sight, not its proTince. Very few in this 
world would endure subjects not adapted to their capacity and 
intellect. Even, however, the profoundest students find relief 
in the song and thejtale ; so the lover of painting, in its more 
elevated branches, cannot but occasionally welcome those 
painters who please, soften, and amuse him, when he is wearied 
of being taught and schooled. 

In this country a very large number of persons have been 
found to paint, and thousands have been found tcfadmire, the 
canine race. The man who understands only one branch, and 
that the highest, of art, will sneer at the dog-painter ; but in 
80 doing he commits a great error. Do we not all know of 
what great value the dog has been to man, how useful he is in 
every way } and what more natural than that we should gaze 
with pleasure on the representation of our favourite animal } 
The history of the dog has yet to be written ; authors have 
not yet done him justice, but art has. 

The part of the dog in history began with the very existence 
of property. He was the first policeman ; and it is a fact 
that races without dogs have always been savages. Let none 
of us complain, then, of their being made a prominent feature 
in animal-painting. 

In the edition of ** The Fables of La Fontaine," illustrated 
by Oudry, there is a magnificent portrait of this master- 
engraver by Tardieu, after Largilli^re. The very first glance 
we cast upon this admirable engraving charms us. We are 
' struck by the benevolent, lively, and calm air of this man, 
who represents in Kii person the very best specimen of the 
French style. This face, rather fat, in which imagination and 
wit are mingled with a soft good humour, shows a mind with- 
out storms, a fertility without roughness, an easy facile genius 
without much depth. Such, is the conclusion ordinarily 
drawn from surveying the portrait of this artist ; and yet how 
little can we really judge from the outward semblance of the 
man. 

The great judges of physiognomy in modem times inform 
us that the peaceful history of Oudry is written in his portrait, 
and that we may swear to the likeness without ever having 
seen the original. In truth, we may in vain seek, during his 
life of more than sixty years, for any of those agitations and 
those struggles which are the price so many men pay for 
their renown. There are few artists whose biography is 
recorded in history, who have not had to overcome either the 
terrible anguish of physical misery, or the silly prejudices of 
a family, or even the yielding and trembling of their own 
genius. Oudry did not know any of these sorrows or griefs. 
The son of a picture-dealer, he lived during his youth among 
pietvres, always changing, always renewed; and masters 
who made the fortune of the father, began the education of 
the son.* • 

. However this may be, he experienced in early years a very 
precocious love of drawing. Oudry, the father, who was a 
member of the Academy of Drawing, had been a painter before 
he became a dealer. It is believed that he gave the first lessons 
to hisson ; but he soon placed him with Serre, painter of the 
galleriea of the king, at Marseilles, who wished to take him 
away with him. 

Oudry was not destined to have vast and great conceptions, 
or to devote himself to heroic pictures. He was a keen 
observer of nature, saw it with a sharp eouptdasU^ and drew 
correctly and justly. He had all the requisites for a portrait 
painter : we do not speak of those portraits in a lofty style, 
which, by grandeur of character and the nobility of the 
sentiments tiiey inspire, rise to the perfection of an historical 
picture, like those of Velasquesi Yandyck, and Lawrence; 



we speak of the famUiar portrait— of that which is for the 
original a kind of mirror, for his friends a happy resem- 
blance, and for amateurs a fine study. The pupil of Senre 
came back instinctively to Peris, with the intention of plsdng 
himself under a master of his own choice, Nieolss of LsigiU 
li^re. This man was a real painter, and it was in resUtj a 
piece of good fortune to be brought up in his f chool, espe- 
cially for any one who wished to sketch a model, to lesm to 
hang *' learned draperies," to paint broadly with a light pencil, 
by fresh touches that please and do not weary in colour. Th« 
pupil soon rose to such a pitch of reputation that Peter the 
Oreat, who came to Paris in 1717, wished to hare his portrait 
from the hand of Oudry ; and it was so successfully executed 
that he wanted to take the artist and carry him 00" to 8t, 
Petersburg, as he had done in Holland with the carpenter of 
Saardam. To escape from the iron will of the great Ciar, the 
painter, who was determined not to leave his country, wu 
obliged to seek for a retreat where he was able to eoncesl 
himself from the search of his well-meaning friends. 

Largilli^re, who was something better than a mere portnit 
painter, took great pleasure in teaching his pupil the prin- 
ciples he had himself drawn from nature, and the study of 
the painters of the Flemish school. He had also taught him 
. the principles of perspective and ehiaroteuro^ and had laid a 
very strong foundation relative to mixing and using coloms. 
Oudry never ceased to remember these things, and it wu 
always pleasant in after life to hear him talking ef what he 
had learnt from his long and learned conversations with Lai- 
gilli^re. There ia much in the way in which a thing is taught, 
and the young artis^t will often learn more from the pleasant 
and agreeable gossip of an able master, than from his most 
learned disquisitions in one of his most learned moods. 

One day the master told his pupil that he must lesn to 
paint fiowers, and as Oudry went to fetch some bouquets of 
flowers of varied hue and colour, Largilli^e sent the pupil 
back to the garden to pick out a bunch of fioirers all white. 
He then himself placed them on a clear background, which, 
on the side of the shadow, threw them up in bold relief, sad 
on the side of the light gave them delicate demi-tints. The 
master having then compared the white of the pallet with the 
light side of the flowers, which was lees daialing, showed 
that in this tuft of white flowers, the lights which were to be 
touched with pure white were in very little quantity, in 
comparison with the demi 'tints ; this ia exactly what gare 
roundness and vigour to the bouquet, and the learned painter 
thence drew the conclusion, that to give relief to the model, 
to Tound it, aa it were, large demi-tints were needed, much 
economy in lights, and some very strong dark touches, in the 
centre of the shadow and in the places which are not brought 
up by the refraction. 

The worthy Largilli^re thus communicated little by little 
the secrets of art to his pupil. Colouring was, above all, the 
object of his interviews and studies ; and it was by bold ex- 
amples that he taught now how to find local tints, now how 
to modify them, according to the relative value which the 
surrounding colour assigned to them. " Look at that silver 
vase," said he one day : *• it is certainly true that its whole 
mass is white; bat how will you determine the true tone 
which ia proper to it ? It is by comparing it, not to contrarie*, 
but to things like itself; because what is wanted is a shade. 
If yeu bring near this vase of silver either linen, or paper, or 
satin, or porcelain, you will readUy perceive that the white of 
the vase is not at all like the white of the porcelain, nor of 
the satin, nor of the paper, nor of the linen ; and by carefully 
examining the tone which it has not got, you will end by 
finding the tone which it has." On another occasion, spesking 
of thoise exaggerated repellents which are authorised by no 
rule, especially when the scene is laid in an open eountry-- 
where shaded masses are only produced by the movement of 
clouds--he ridiculed good-humouredly that ultra-black tone 
in which drapery, in which lights, flesh, terraceSt are lost r 
while the figures of the second foreground, suddenly lit npi 
resemble a troop of Europeans beside a company of Koors. 

After five years of arduous study in the fU9Uer of LargUU^/ 
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dndry wu rem«rked for hit poirtnito and some few historical 
inetures. He was as yet unaware of his own particular talent, 
and moved in the dark towards his branch of art and his 
pecnlisr fame. His first productions caused him to be elected 
a member and a professor of the Academy of St. Luke. But 
Jus 'eflbrt to follow in the track of the great artists of history 
wM not destined to last very long. One day he sketched off 
with much success a hunter and his dog, and LargilU^ said 
to bim laughing, ** Qet along, Oudry ; you will never be any- 
thing but a dog-painter/' Oudry thought that in these words 
he saw bis horoscope. He began at once to devote his whole 
cneigies to the study and portraiture of animals, and he did 
80 with surprising good fortune.- He had hit upon that par- 
tieolsr brsnieh of art whieh was suited to his genius, and 
thence his immediate success. 

Bat he did not at onoe renounce the attempt to shine in 
historical painting*, and he was received into the Academy in 
1717, upon the faith of a picture of *' The Adoration of the 
Magi," painted for the chapter of St. Martin-in- the- Fields. 
Hia special painting for his reception was an allegorical design 
of Plenty. 

It would be difficult to find these works of Oudry, and it is 
allowable to suppose that they were not productions of a very 
high crder, atnce the reputation which their i^uthor has gained 
in another style has completely eclipsed them. It is as an 
animal painter that Oudry is a master of his art. He had a 
name already when he was named professor and pensioner of 
the king, with a lodging in the TuUeries. The talent of Oudry 
oottld not but pleaae Louis XV., who considered hunting 
one of the first duties of government— one of the noblest 
occupations of man. It wss this king's mad yielding to his 
impolses, that paved the way for so much that was terrible 
in the sulisequent revolution. He took such delight in the 
works of this artist, that he passed whole hours in his work* 
ihop. It is said that he was wont to take the utmost pleasure 
inwatchicg hiai paint several huntirg pictures, which were 
afterwardn to be executed in Gobelins tapestries, and which 
the king destined for hia bed-chamber in the palace of Com- 
piegnf, and the council- chamber. The frivolous and capricious 
king wislied the idea of pleasure to follow him to the very 
chamber where he was forced to undergo the ennui of 
goreming. Avery lively and amusing description of thfse 
pictures in to be found in the-" Mercure de France*' of 1738. 
The king is there represented accompanied by his courtiers, 
his officers, and his huntsmen— now pulling on his boots to 
mount on horseback — ^now present at a hallali near the ponds 
of St Jean- aux-Bois— now running down the deer in view of 
Royal-Lieu. This last composition is very animated. In 
front the pack is seen bounding forward through fields filled 
by blue-bells and popples ; further off, a troop of huntsm«i pass 
the river Oise in a ferry-boat. The boat of Beaumont, filled 
with paasengers, ascends the river ; while other boats seem to 
be brought in to vary the monotony of the water-linea. The 
king's carriage, drawn by four horses, and a view of Corn* 
piegne, complete the features of -this composition. 

The king, Louis XV., was so delighted with the personal 
figure he was made to assume in these pictures, and con* 
lequently so delighted with the artist, that he invited him 
down to the great hunts of Fontainbleau. On this occasion, 
the rapid conception of nature, caught in her happy moods, 
lent even a more striking character of truth to his animals, 
caught as it were in the fact ; and seeing them reproduced 
so faithfully from nature, the king waa delighted to be able 
to recognise them one after another, and to call them by 
their names. 

From the eourt of France the renown of Oudry spread over 
all Burope." He began to find foreigners disputing for the 
honour and pleasure of possessing his pictures. The king of 
Benmark wrote to him to ask him to coUie to Copenhagen ; 
the prince of Mecklenburg caused a gallery to be expressly 
constructed to receive the pictures of Oudry. 

And it was not only by hunting scenes and pictures of 
animsls that this painter n&ade himself a name. In his days 
landscape .painttng-^that charming and pleasing branch of 



art— was very popular, and many amateurs ordered pictures 
of him. Lafont de Sauit- Yenne speaks highly of them in hia 
little work on the Bxhibition of 1746, and he adds to the opinion 
of the public the expression of his own personal feelings. 
** There is nothing more happy," said he, *' than the choice 
of aites in the paintings of Oudry. Nature ahows herself 
adorned in her native and rarest beauties a thouaand times 
more enchanting than that of the palace of kings. One sees 
and almost feels a genuine freshness under the deep verdure 
of his groups of trees, whose leaves are admirable, and of 
which he knows how to vary the forms, the touches, and the 
tones with an infinite art. This freshness is seen by the light 
of his water ao well distributed, some tranquil, some in move* 
knent ; his able pencil makea beauty out of everything ; here 
« ruined bridge, there a mill, ffuther on, huts and old houses, 
add ti) these familiar scenes an enchanting air." 

If so many sucoesses contribute to the glory and the future 
of the painter, we have reason to regret, and the French still 
more, when they think of the numerous and valuable pictures 
which have been removed from France to foreign countiies. 
This man, whose fertility is confessed in all biographies, 
has only seven or eight pictures, of moderate site, in the 
Louvre. The largest represenU a **Wolf Hunt." The 
beast, attacked on all sides, and still menacfd by a fourth 
enemy which forms the rear- guard, turns round his head 
with an air of fear and powerless rage. The head of the wolf 
is a remarkably fine piece. The movements of the dogs are 
admirable for truth and reality. They are painted moreover 
with rare perfection, and by brilliant touches which show off 
with extreme vigour even tiie variety of their skins. It is 
to be regretted that he has not thrown a little mere fire into 
this terribly bloody struggle. The landscape is, however, one 
of agreeable country beauty, und, retreating as it does, it adda 
to the beauty of the picture. A forest warmed by some raya 
of the sun, and which dies away in the summer vapour, 
recalls some of the aims, leas naive it is true, of the greatest 
contemporary landscape painters. Its brpwn mass serves as 
a background to the skin of the animals, which are precisely 
those dogs of the Pyrenees with rough skin which Oudry 
had studied in the kennel of the king. 

Oudry often reproduced these terrific combats of wolves 
surprised by dogs. Diderot tells us that in the Exhibition of 
1753, he hung up a picture representing bull-dogs combatting 
three wolves and a Jackal. ** This picture," adds the cele- 
brated writer, ** has been described as too uniform ; the land- 
scapes sad and hard.*' 

Though it is perhaps a truthful observation to make, that 
the pictures of Oudry are a little too cold, and that his skies 
want the charm and the dazsling brightness of those of Des- 
portes, it is quite easy to see, from some of his paintings, that 
he could easily escape from those faults. He painted in one 
picture, in most admirable colours, two hounds ; one is fawn- 
coloured, the other black. The one is brought out in bold 
relief upon a brown background of trunks of trees and dark 
green plants, whiie the blaok is brought up by the clear and 
pellucid light of a luminous sky. These frank and beautiful 
contrasts always please the eye, and this pretty picture is a 
worthy parallel of another canvas which represents the deli- 
cate she-hounds, white end spotted with yellow, with long 
narrow snouts, with speaking. and intelligent eyes— delicate 
personages, whose names have been preserved by Oudry at 
the bottom of his picture— Sylva and Mignonne. 

Oudry was above all an indefatigable and laborious work- 
man. He belongs to that family o( conacientious artisU who 
were bom in the first half of the eighteenth century, and 
whose whole life, whose existence, whose very morsl and 
physical being, was devoted to the cultivation, the worship of 
art. Not satisfied with painting enough to be able to pro* 
duce and show in a single Exhibition more than fifteen pic- 
tures at a time, as often happened to him, particularly in 1763, 
Oudry took a journey into the country almost every day, to 
draw nature on the spot, and spent nearly all his evenings 
in producing those numerous drawings of which we shall 
preaently have occasion to speak. 
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The pupil of LargUliIre, « passionate admixer of nature, 
was one of the first to contend against the conventional, 
hard, and unreal types which spoilt the French school. 
He lUied to copy nature itself, and when he sought the real, 
he found it. He studied the manners, customs, habits, and 
peculiarities of animals in their own retreats. He frequently 
went down to Dieppe to be present at the exact moment when 
the fish were fresh from the sea. He patiently drew the 
inhabitants of the Jardin des Plantes ; and as fast as the royal 
and really splendid collection was enriched by a rare bird, 
his portfolios were enriched by a new drawing. And so 
many earnest studies, from which he profited so well, were not 
lost to the world. 

Oudry, by his pleasant manners, his wit, and his connexion 
with the court, was one of the influential men of the Academy ; 
his voice was always listened to, the more because he threw 



acoompUshed literary production. It is something extremely 
rare from a Frenchman, an admirable example of modesty snd 
pious veneration. 

The following is the discourse alluded to: it would be 
spoilt by abridgment : — 

^ I believe I am sufficiently well known amongst you, 
gentlemen, not to need the assurance, that if I undertake 
to give the explanation of certain principles, it is not at sll 
with a view to attack the sentiments of any of my eonfrhnt 
who may see things in another light from what I do, and thst 
much less do I suppose myself capable of teaching them. 
You know that I have always respected the lighu and the 
talents of our best masters. I may then say frankly, thst 
when I wrote these simple reflections, I never thought of 
bringing them publicly before you ; I thought only of arrange 
ing them in my own mind, and of putting them together for 
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SO much grace into all that he said. In the sitting of the 
7th of June, 1749, he read to the Royal Academy of Painting 
and Sculpture, of which Coypel was then the director, a 
paper, which was entitled, *' Reflections on the Mode of 
Studying Colour, by comparing objects one with the other." 
Oudry, giving to Largilli^re the honour of these reflections, 
explains with charming and native simplicity all that his 
master had taught him in relation to colour, the connexion of 
tones, the infinite variety they derive from the subduing of 
the lighu, and also his ideas upon drawing and ehiaroicuro. 
In a literary point of view, this piece belongs rather to the seven- 
teenth than to the eighteenth century, and we are inclined to 
believe, from the testimony of this production, in the absence 
of all other private details relative to the life of Oudry, that 
this painter no*wise resembled his contemporaries in man- 
ners or conduct. He was not of the age in which he lived. 
His disquisition, moreover, is something far better than an 



the instruction of my son ; but since it has been so clesrly 
proved that every one of us should contribute, according to hit 
means, to the instruction of our young pupils, who are brought 
to this meeting for that purpose, I thought it my duty to yield 
to this consideration. 

** You know very well, gentlemen, what kind of man M. de 
Largilli&re was, and the admirable maxims he had laid down, 
in connexion with the great effects and, as it vrere, the msgic 
of our art. He always communicated them to me with the 
true love of a father ; and it is, I assure you, with extreme 
delight, with the greatest pleasure an honest man can feel, 
truly loving his art and sympathising warmly with those 
youths who seek distinction in earnest, that I eommunicste 
them in my turn. M. de Largilli^re has told me many times 
that it was at the Flemish school where he was educated 
that he collected together all those .fine maxims which he 
knew so well how to put into practice ; and he often men- 
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tioned to me the great regret he felt at seeing and feeling, on 
10 many hands, the want of attention to things which were 
of such essential importance to the artist Perhaps he was 
a little too partial to his nurse, that nurse he always loyed so 
well ; but eren if we look upon some of his opinions as prcju* 
dices, I hope that you will not consider them unworthy of 
your attention, and that eyen these errors, if you regard them 
as luch, may appear to you as the errors of a great artist, 

*' Where he was so truly great, as you all know, and ha^e 
repeatedly allowed, ii in colour, in ehiaroiciiro, in efEect, and 
in harmony. The ideas he had on theee subjects were beau- 
tiful and clear, when he explained them, as he did, with so 
much sweetness, gentleness, and placidity. 

** I shall, I warn you, often ^nix up my own ideas with 
those of my master ; I could with difficulty separate them ; 
they haye been united too long ; they hare become incorpo- 
rated in one, and to diyide them now is an- Impossible task. 



nothing else but wiat is natural to each object, and that 
the chiarateuro is the art of distributing the lights and 
shadows with that intelligenee which causes a picture to 
produce effect. But it is not aufficient to have a general idea 
of this. The great point is, to know how to apply thie local 
colour properly and efficiently, and to acquire that know- 
ledge which giyes its value by contrasting it with another. 

** This is in my opinion the infinite in art, and a point on 
which we haye much fewer principles than any other. I 
mean principles founded on the true and the natural ; for in 
principles founded on the works of the old masters we cer- 
tainly are not deficient. We have, indeed, writers enough 
and to spare who haye spoken thereupon. But it is a serious 
question whether what they haye said on the point is yery 
solid ; or, if it be solid, do we do all in our power to profit by 
the good fruit we ought to derive from these principles } This 
is my first difficulty. 
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Horeoyer, forty years of assiduous labour certainly have given 
me acme new ideas, relative to which I do not wiah to ahow 
myself nuserly, any more than I wiah. to keep back those of 
others. Loving my branch of art as I do, I cannot but 
wiah that what I know, others too may have the pleasure of 
knowing. I knoif nothing more mean, in an elevated art like 
oora, than to have little secrets, and not to do for those 
who are to aueceed ua that which haa been done for us. As I 
luiTe already said, I intend to speak, on the present occasion, 
only to the youth present ; and to remove every suspicion, I 
lu>pe you will allow me to speak out to that youth. 

" Colour is one of the most important branches of our art. 
It is that which characteriaes it, which distinguiahes it so 
cleariy from sculpture. It is in the colouring that consists 
the charm and the brilliance of our worka. You are suffi- 
ciently advanced to be perfectly aware of this. You are also 
awaie, that in colouring there are two distinct branches i-^the 
local colour, and the ehiaro§euroi that the local oolour if 



'' What do you do ? Full of that juat and lofty admiration 
with which you have been inaplred for the masters whom we 
look upon as colourists, you begin to copy them. But how 
do you copy them ? Plainly and simply, and almost without 
any refiection, putting white where you see white, red where 
you see red, and so on. So that, instead of forming a just idea 
of the colouring of the master, you simply get hold of a 
sample. How must we act in order to do better ? We muat, 
when we copy a fine picture, aak our master the reason why 
the author of this picture coloured such and such a part in auch 
and such a way. In this way you will leam, on Uie principle 
of induction, that which you seek by routine, and which it 
cannot give you. Whenever you copy a new author, you 
must obtain from your master that instruction, based on new 
reasoning and new principles, which will sink into your mind, 
and which will guarantee you againat an acquired prejudice, 
which sometimes lasts a whole life, in favour of one artist 
and against all otherS| often the cause of the complete ruin 
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and dettruction of a yoang man who promUed better 
things. 

"By aroiding this dsnger, mark what will happen. . While 
oopjuig, we will say, a Titian, jou will be enchanted beyond 
all doubt with the beautiful tones you will find. lA it, and the 
beautiful play of these tones. upon the general effect. But 
your master will say, ' Take care ; do not fiaucy that all these 
tones would haye the same yalue, if they were placed elsewhere. 
It belongs to this composition for such and such a reason. This 
a the true merit of this author. If this colour were in the 
least out of place, it would be false and shocking.' The force 
of this reasoning would surely strike, you, and it must eyen 
strike you now. Do you not see yery dearly that painting 
would be a yery narrow art, if we only required an assortment 
of tints after Titian, to colour as well as he does ^ 
. " I vhonld myself highly .spproye and recommend, in 
order that you might make these studies trioly y^luable, 
that you should mix up with them the study of nature. Yes, 
I should wish as soon as a young man begins to paint, haying 
a good foundation of drawing, and knowing a little of colour- 
ing, that when he has copied a Titian, he should take nature, 
and from it paint a similar picture. This would send him to 
seek in nature those principles which the gteat master had 
followed so beautifully. Do you not perceiye that if he could 
but seise the connecting link, he would be on the high road 
to discoyer the truth ih art for himself? When I mention a 
Titian, I mean also a Paul Veronese, a Oiorgone, a Rubens, a 
Rembrandt, a Yandyck — any master, in a word, who is cele- 
brated as a colourist. 

** You can scarcely form a conception of the rapidity with 
which you would adyance on this road, and what prodigious 
adysntage you would haye over others, eyen of equal talent, 
by painting after nature in this spirit—that is to say, with a 
yiew to colour. Try the experiment, and I am sure you will 
be obliged to me for the adyice. 

** The first intention you should haye, when you draw from 
nature in this point of yiew, is to place yourself in a position 
to Judge of the yslue and influence that it must haye upon the 
background which you mean to giye to your picture. This is 
a yery important branch, and I shsU proye it, I hope, to your 
satisfaction. 

** Eyery object is cast up in relief against its background ; 
and when you paint on a background without light — that is, 
of a dark brown-'it holds the * mass * or object painted within 
itself. If the background be clear, the mass is coloured, not 
to say brown. 

<* When then you paint after nature, and gaze at the object 
of your study, brought up by a background without light, and 
introduce it in your picture on the contrary, on a light back- 
groimd, the consequence will be that the two will not harmo- 
nise, and the effect of your picture will be spoilt. 

** The true method by which you may ayoid these eyils is 
so simple that it is surprising it should haye been neglected. 
It consists in guiding yourself stri<;tly on the background 
which you wish to represent in your picture, and in placing 
your copy from nature on a similar background to that you 
had painted from. How is this to be done? By placing 
behind the object you are about to transfer to your csnyss a 
linen or canyas of the colour of yotur proposed background. 
I would eyen require, that you might be the more correct, that 
you should lay on this canyas a coat of colours identical with 
your background. If yon haye a prominent figure to oppose 
to a light sky, your canyas should haye that tint ; if the back- 
ground is architecture, through oriflcee in which the light 
pours, the canvas should be stone-coloured ; if on a landscape, 
or a ruin,* let it be of a aimilar colour. Be careful when you 
are drawing a light sky in the background to turn the canyas 
to the light, as when you are painting dark shadows you must 
do the contrary. The good masters of the Flemish school 
haye neyer frtiled to take these precautions, and they have 
deriyed from this mode of proceeding the great adyantage of 
seeing the force of colours in oppoeition, of appreciating 
their value, which can only be done by contrast ; the more 
because no words, no prescription, np directions can indicate 



to you any ti|it of any kind whatever. It is only the study of 
nature which leads from one to .the other — always by com- 
parison, and nevjer otherwise." 

It will be seen from this production that the artist, so perfect 
as a painter and a disciple, is everywhere overcome by his filial 
piety, and seeks to be forgotten himself while glorifying hit 
master. The great principle which Oudry has endeavoured 
to inculcate in his treatise is, that a picture should be always 
strictly in keeping with the background, and that before we 
compose or paint groups of figures and colour them, we must 
know on what background we are about to place them ; then 
study thepi from nature, by placing behind the model a canvM 
of the same tone ss that in which we intend to paint the 
background. It is quite true, in painting, that the back- 
ground is a matter of importance too often neglected by artisti 
in their anxiety to finish the principal figures. The back- 
ground is, in a painting, what the key-nqte is in singing. A 
painter who forgets this principle is exactly in the same 
position as a musician, who having vrritten a piece in a major 
key, afterwards plays it in a minor. 

M. de Largillidre always complained of a practice very 
common in France, of always placing the model — whatever 
size the picture— at the same distance from the eye. The 
figiLres once transposed to the canvas, the master coloured 
them by guess-work, according to the tone which he intended 
t3 give to the picture. This gave rise to numerous mistakes, 
to defective perspective, and many other very serious erron. If 
figures in the distant background were too lively in colour, or 
too fdint, they were toned down by a gihcu of very light blue, 
or they were heightened by some touches of darker colours. 
But these tints, supplied by the imagination, were far in- 
ferior to those fading, gentle, broken lines, lost as it were in 
the air, to use a quaint expression— to those faint, indistinct 
colours which cannot be described. As for the touch, it could 
not, acquired by guess, impart that vagueness and mistiness 
which is found in the reality. 

To this elegant speech, substantial and yet highly coloured, 
H. Coypel returned a brief answer full of exquisite politeness, 
which was taken down upon the register of the deliberations. 

Some little time after, there ?vas remarked in an exhibition a | 
tableau, which was the strict application of the principles of 
LargUli^re, and as if given as an example to illustrate lessons 
so eloquently presented. Diderot speaks of it in these terms : 
** A picture that M. Oudry painted subsequently to his paper 
read at the Academy, represents upon a white background 
five or six white objects, all of a different tint ; such as a 
white duck, a damask napkin, a porcelain bowl full of whipped 
cream, a wax candle in a silver candlestick, and above some 
paper. This picture is of great, of inestimable value in the 
eyes of connoiiseurs,* ' I 

The passion, for it could be called by no other name, wliich 
Jean Baptists Oudry conceived for animals, taught him most 
naturally to love La Fontaine, and inspired him with a desire I 
to illustrate those admirable apologues of this best of little 
story-tellers. In his studious leisure, he composed more thsn 
a hundred and fifty drawings, which were engraved under 
the direction of Cochin, and are the ornaments of the cele- 
brated edition published in 1706 by Monsieur de Montevault. 
The imagination of Oudry, the profound knowledge which he 
had acquired of the structure and the physiognomy of animsls, 
is seen in this doubly precious work. We can here, indeed, 
appreciate his vsried backgrounds, adorned by sweet land- 
scapes I and we gaae with pleasure, in the admirable fore- 
ground! ^^ large plants, while we unceasingly admire the 
attitude of the animals whose physiognomies actually seem to 
convey on many occasions the profound or the witty allusions 
of the fabulist Before Carle Yemet, before Grandville, by 
whom, however, he was in after times surpassed, Oudry dis- 
covered the secret of giving to his animals the expression of 
human pasaions, and it is not without reason that the editor 
ef his drawings calls him in the prelisce the La Fontaine of 
painting. 

All the engravings are not, however, equally fine. Some, 
where the subject of the fable obliges the authcir to produce 
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the human figure, are far from being equal to thoee in which 
inimalf alone fill up the scene. We may even very readily be 
led to beliere that fome of theee drawings are not firom the 
peneil of Oudry. We give in this part the words of the pre- 
hcet in which the editor of the fables confesses that the 
drawings of Oadry have been touched up by Cochin. ** M. 
Cochin^ of the Royal Academy of Painting and Sculpture, 
undertook to engrave those drawings, or to have them engraved 
under bis eyes. To succeed in this he was obliged to make 
new ones from the originals of M. Oudry, in which was 
distinctly seen that precision of outline to which painters 
neyer will bend in their compositions, and which is yet so 
necessary for the perfect success of the engraving." Strange 
confidence. Nevertheless, it is not doubtful that the ezpres- 
sioni we have quoted are of rather a general character, and 
from the way in which most of the subjects are treated, it is 
quite clear that those who thought to correct Oudry only 
succeeded in reproducing him imperfectly. 

He did not wholly confine himself to drawing subjects fur* 
nished him by the fiibles of La Fontaine. He painted six of 
these fables for the apartments of the Dauphin and Dauphiness. 
The Loavre possesses more than one of them, and they are 
really and truly little master-pieces—amongst others, that of 
" The Two She-goato :"— 

** Deux eh^Tres done •'emsncipant, 
ToatM deax ayant paite blanche, 
Qoitterent lei baa prte, ohacnne de sa part : 
L'one vers Tautia aUait poor qaelqne boa baaard. 
Uc miaseaa le renoontre, et poor pont one planche.'* 

The moment when our two adventurers meet nose to nose on 
the bridge, is precisely that selected by the tasteful artist. 
The scrupulous fidelity with which the painter has served the 
fabulist, and the naiveti of the tableau, give it its charm. The 
fierce Amasons meet like two knights in a tournament ; and 
the charm, the piquancy of their attitudes, is derived from its 
simple truth. The landscape represents some willows, painted 
broadly and with great vigour ; while the faint light of the 
sky after the sunset is beautifully rendered. The foreground 
is all demi-tint. We fed that at this mysterious hour the 
country is deserted and abandoned : the memorable combat 
will have no other witness save the Waves of the stream, into 
which are about to fall the descendants of the she-goat 
Amalthea^ which had the immortal honotur of nourishing 
Jupiter. 

Diderot speaks of another composition which we have en- 
grared (p. 321): **A picture which pleased everybody, and 
which may truly be called the best picture in the whole exhi- 
bition, because it is really and truly faultless, is ' A Dog with 
Puppies.' It is impossible by any effort of the pen to give 
snj idea of the truth and vigour of expression which is here 
displayed by the artist. The semi-stupid languor and the 
meoAcing fear cf the beast are the work of the real and 
undoubted genius of the painter. A ray of the sun, which 
falls on the head of the mother through a loophole, is some- 
thing really marvellous. This ray of light seems really to 
stand up out of the picture. This canvas, which is four feet 
wide by three high, of an oval form, has been recently pur- 
chased by the Baron de Uolbach, who gave a hundred pistoles 
for it." 

B'Argenville, in his interesting and lucid biography of this 
artist, has said: " The pictures of Oudry are rather the work 
of mind and imagination, than of sentiment and the heart. 
There are in Oudry none of those dashing and exciting eflects, 
which genius grasps, divines, snatches at, when warmed by 
the heated imagination. His inventions are calm, real, well- 
ordained ; his drawing correct, his lights ably disposed, his 
pencil clever and easy; and, nevertheless, in all his works 
there is wanting that sort of surprise, that spirit, that frank 
open style, which add so much to tiie charms of talent and 
genius." 

Jean BaptUte Oudry was a worthy and excellent man. It 
appears that be never inspired any one with hatred, and that 
through his life he enjoyed the delight and satiBiaction of 



b^ing surreunded by many ssid ;warm friends. He loved 
music almost as much as he did painting. ** To love music," 
says a French critic, " is almost to possess a virtue." When 
LargilU^re painted his portrait, he took care to remind us of 
this eircumstance,' by surrounding the medallion with appro- 
priate ornaments. On one side is a palette, on the other a 
violin. The probity of the " beloved painter " of Louis XV. 
was beyond suspicion ; and he was always above the corruptions 
of the court and the venality of his day. He was, in fact, an 
honest man in every sense of the word. The generality of 
French critics, from this very circumstance, doubt hia claims 
to be considered a great painter. 

If- the talent of Oudry sinned somewhat on the side of 
liberty and fancy, on the other hand what correctness he 
shows in imitation, what truth in the physiognomies, what 
charming naivete in the position of his personagesi that is, of 
his favourite, his ''beloved characters" — animals. In his 
hunting scenes that he loved so much to paint, it is not so 
much the wild chase, the helter-skelter scamper through 
woods, over hedges, stiles, and ditches that we see ; it is not 
so much the excitement and emotion of the combat, when 
the wild boar turns round against the panting dogs, when 
the deer falls wearied imder the teeth of ever renewed 
enemies ; it is rather the peculiar physiognomy of each 
animal, the special character of each race, the distinctive 
features of each individual. One day Largillibre was so 
pleased with two of his hunting scenes, a wild boar and a bear 
hunt, copied by Oudry from a Dutchman, that he opened his 
purse to buy them ; Oudry refused the money, and made him 
a present of them. 

We have already alluded to his having painted the portrait 
of every animal in the Jardin des Plantes ; he further drew a 
series of hunting hounds, into which he introduced every 
distinct race. It would be endless to attempt to enumerate 
all the drawings with which Oudry has enriched French art. 
He himself has engraved several on steel. Of these, the 
most celebrated are five hunting pieces, drawn and engraved 
by himself, and amongst which the most remarkable are : — 
** A Wolf at Bay," ** A Deer hanging to a tree, with several 
Birds," and <* A Fox caught by Four Dogs." 

"The Fox startled while devouring his prey" (p. 324) is 
very cleverly executed. The background is clear and dbflnite, 
the animal is represented with scrupulous fidelity, the attitude 
is admirable, his ears intimate clearly that the deep baying of 
the hound has been heard ; his teeth, his mouth, combine to 
form an expression of fierce rage which is peculiarly effective ; 
the tail Ijring over the paw is exceedingly natural, while the 
unfortunate victim lies in an attitude so real, so exactly as we 
should expeet to see it, that too much praise can scarcely be 
given to this production. 

" The Roebuck run down " (p. 328) is also a very fine piece. 
The dogs, the hunted beast, the tree, the accessories of every 
kind, are effective and natural. This is a celebrated picture, 
of which the colouring is peculiarly successful. 

*' The Rat and the Elephant " (p. 329) is a representation 
of one of those fanciful allegories to which we have already 
alluded. It is exceedingly correct in its details, and holds a 
deservedly high place in the minds of amateurs, from the 
power of ito lights and shadows. The car is imaginative 
certainly, but what is wanting in truth is gained in pic- 
turesqueness. 

*<The Wolf at Bay" (p. 333) is held in high estimation. 
It is exceedingly efiiective in the engraving, and atill more 
so as a painting. It is a subject whidi Oudry thoroughly 
comprehended. The wolf is correctly painted, and the dogs 
admirable in truth, vigour, and expression. A previous allu- 
sion has, however, been made to this work. 

*• The Heron " (p. 332) is a specimen of those still-nature 
productions which have carried Oudry's reputation into the 
private galleries of so many of the country gentlemen of the 
world. The trees, the old trunk, the game, the dog, toe 
painted with expression and rare fidelity. 

The most picturesque of aU those represented in our pages 
is that of '* Bertnmd and Baton '* (p. 386). It is diiBcult to 
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say which is most successful, the monkey or the oat. They 
are startling from the life-like vigour with which they are 
painted. This is an illustration of a favourite fable of La 
Fontaine's. 

Whatever may have been the talent of Gudry for drawing 
and painting animals, it must be allowed that he was not 
equally well acquainted with every species, and is not always 
successful in seizing the true character and manner. If he 
was perfect in dogs, foxes, wolves, even monkeys; and in 
general in animals which figure as principal characters in 
hunting scenes, and which he was so fond of dedicating to 



more petfect in the art of grouping in trophies, pikes, eels, 
tench, carp, and shell-ftsh ; or in combining on one csnvu, to 
please the eye, some snipe hanging by a claw, partridgsi, 
and quails, ducks of changing colour, with their beautiful 
emerald spoU. How common it is to see artists of the present 
day imitating these signs over doors, by Oudry, where in 
chance medley we find violins, guitars, flutes, tamborineB, 
and a hundred other different attributes of the arU. These 
happy and successfully ** arranged disorders," to use an 
hyperbolical .French phrase, invented with so much cire, 
executed with so much talent, have since become mere 
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** Messire Louis Bontemps, capUaine dea ehat$es de la wnerie du 
Louvre," he was far less fortunate when he attempted to 
portray lions, panthers, and leopards. It seems as if it was 
reserved for the modem artist to comprehend, elucidate, and 
create the savage and poetic side of creation. Oudry human- 
ised his tigers, softened down and civilised his panthers, and 
made his lions quite tame and gentlemanly beings ; but he 
was at home and true when he had to reproduce the bound- 
ing deer or the delicate doe, and he knew so admirably how 
to co-ordain and arrange the wooded scene, so full of delicate 
perfume and country balminess. He was also exceedingly 
successful in the representation of still nature. No one was 



fillings up--agreeable enough, but so evidently copies ss to 
lose all zest and power. 

Oudry used his talents also sometimes in providing models, 
sometimes in executing table ornaments. France has always 
been a peculiar country, and one of its greatest peculiarities 
has been minute attention to the philosophy of the table. In 
early days, before art had discovered the means of decorating 
tables, it employed those offered by nature. Flowers, which 
grow so abundantly and richly on the sur£u>e of the earth, 
were naturally enough the principal objects selected ; they 
were eagerly chosen by man to adom his table. The walls 
of houses in early days in France were much in want of 
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cmiment. A rare book, that of Fortunat, telli ua that the 
Willi, inftead of ahowing the naked atone, were adorned 
with iTy. The floor of the feative hall waa carpeted with 
flowers : aUTcr liliea and purple poppiea covered the ground. 
The Uble waa loaded with roaee, which took the place of 
a uble-doth. Plowera, too, were uaed to adorn chapela. 
The poeta of the twelfth and thirteenth centuriea often allude 
to thia cuitom ; while gueata wore chapleU of flowera, which 
also hung from the bottlea. 
In the fourteenth century artiatic contrivancea were added, 



Objecta adorned with acenea of the chaae were thoae chiefly 
aelectedby Oudry when he deaigiied theae ephemeral aketches, 
aketchea which had for their aole object the amuaement and 
gratification of a prince whom he wished to please, because 
he patronised him largely. Stags, doga, wolves, as in hia 
picturea, were the aubjecta selected ; and though only designed 
for the pleasure of the hour, they were, it ia aaid, sometimes 
singularly beautiful. Of course, they are not in any way 
preserved, and the memory only of these trifles now remains. 

Oudry has condescended even to make charades and 
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tnd we hear of white clotha, on which flowera were tacked by 
viy of ornament. Louia XIY. in hia banquets had hia tablet 
tlio thua adorned. In 1680, at the marriage of Mademoiaelle 
of Bloia with the Prince of Conti, no other decoration ap- 
peared. Later, a kind of cake waa invented of clay, by Poliah 
tftiats, who atack flowera all over it ; and later atill, various 
ornamenta of the higheat taste, more artificial, but more per- 
naaent, were introduced. Oudry conceived many of theae for 
lueh men aa Louia XY. and the Regent of Orleans, who, 
▼hateTer their depravity, always encouraged a apirit of 
beauty in all that aurrounded them. 



rebuaea; but they want that atartling efiect, that amuaing 
absurdity, that aalt which now ia generally found in theae 
productiona. The talent of Oudry waa ao fidive and ao decent, 
that he waa never able auoceaafully to illustrate the ** Comic 
Romance" of Scarron. To enter with apirit into the very 
reality of thia grot^que conception required a livelinesa, a 
gaiety, a humour, which Oudry did not poaaeas. In the 
aeventeenth century, amidst the laagnificence and aplendours 
of the reign of Louia XIY., the poem of Scarron waa one 
hundred yeara after date, and quite out of place. It may be 
readily imagined, that when reading the " Comic Romance,*' 
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Louis XIY. must have been quiVe a« much offended as at the 
** magota" of Tenien the younger ; and he most haTe been 
profoundly humiliated to have manied the widow of such 
a poet, to have succeeded — after having loyed Athenais 
de Mortemart— the historian of the Cayem and of Ragotin. 
Oudry, who, by the dignity and decency of his manner, was a 
man of the seTenteenth century, could not understand the 
spirit of a novel which reminded the reader of the jokes of 
Don Quixote and the indecencies of Brantome. He was, 
therefore, rather cold and heayy when he tried to paint the 
^ scenes of this celebrated book. It needed the pen, the wit, 
the ease of Pater, to paint that wandering caravan of come- 
dians, making a triumphal entry into Mans upon a car drawn 
by oxen, and carrying all the baggage and materials of the 
dramatic company: ladder, cages, decorations, old carpets; 
this one with a guitar on his back, the other with a plaster on 
his eye ; the mob, and particularly the women, scattering their 
jokes mercilessly after them.* A certain dose of buffoonery 
was required to paint the burlesque adventures of Ragotin — 
the rows, the riots, the adventures in the gaming-house, the 
showers of fisticufb, at which are present the washerwoman and 
Angelic^ while on the ground roll the hats ol the vanquished. 
At aU events, Oudry showed his great power over light and 
shade, which plays so marked a part in his compositions, 
whether it lights up in a picturesque way the scene on the 
stairs, or the chastising of the servants, or sheds its beams upon 
the very spot where fall the blows. But it wanted Hogarth to 
do justice to the subjects which were not either very decent or 
very refined. 

Oudry, always laborious and always inexhaustible, was 
suddenly checked in his studies by an attack of apoplexy, 
which struck him in 1755. Afflicted by painful presentiments, 
he used to say, *'If I do not work, I shall die/* He had^ 
become director and manager of the factory of Beauvais, 
after being over the Qobelins. He wished to start for Beau- 
vais, in the hope of recruiting his health by the balmy breath 
of the country air. He died on his arrival, on the 30th of 
April, 1755, at the age of sixty-nine. 

He was widely regretted, for he was a very able artist, a 
elever master, a sincere friend, a good man ; and this is much ' 
indeed to say in a time like that in which he lived — the sge 
of good old-gentlemanly vices, when Louis XIY. was king ,* 
of orgies and monstrous depravity, when Louis XV. was 
monarch. 

Oudry introduced into some of his scenes, morning break- 
ing and craggy hills and forests with considerable effect ; and 
once, in a scene supposed to be in Switserland, he is exceed- 
ingly successful. The subject was good, but difficult, and the 
picture ii now in one of the private galleries of Paris. M. 
Bouchard, a very well-known amateur, says that it is exceed- 
ingly fine. The following will give some idea of the difficulty 
of Uie subject. *' All the world over," says one who has 
described in a few dashes the best of Swiss scenery, *' the 
dawn of morning is beautiful, when the earth looks like a 
bride arrayed in orient pearls, and the sun spreads far and 
wide his canopy of crimson clouds, which his glory converts 
gradually into gold. But amid the Yalaison Alps, the loveli- 
ness of morning sets language at defiance. Imagine endless 
wreaths of snow, crowning piny moimtains, and enveloped 
with a rosy flush by the magic of the young light. This 
glowing investure, like the breast of th^ dove, every moment 
displays new colours, glancing off in fugitive coruscations 
which davle and intoxicate the senses. A luminous border 
hangs upon cliff and crag, and a whisperj soft as the breath of 
love, showers down upon you from the pine forests as you 
move. A feeling, half religion, half sense, fills your breast, 
and your eyes become humid with gratitude as you look 
upwards and around you. The reading of your childhood 
comes over you — you remember the earliest page in the 
history of man—* And Qod saw all that he had made, and 
behold it was very good ' — and good, you murmtur to your- 
self; it is. If there be poetry in the soul, it oomes out at such 

• Bee " lUustrated Msgasine of Art." fol. ii. p. 208. 



moments ; and by the process which I faintly and imperfecUj 
describe, travelling sometimes mellows the character and 
improves our relish of life." 

Jean Baptiste Oudry engraved seventy- five pieces with hit 
own hand. 

Of these we have engraved <*The Roebuck run down," 
and " The Wolf at Bay." The " Roebuck run down" is & 
very able and effective engraving in the original. 

Out of thirty- eight pieces which Oudry sketched for the 
comic romance of Scarron, twenty- one are engraved by Mm- 
self. He also sketched several designs for Don Quixote. 

His best, however, are those illustrating ** La Fontaine." 

For the chapter of St. Martin-des-Champs, he painted 
** The Adoration of the Magi;" for the apartmenu of the 
king at Choisy, a monstrous wolf held by four dogs, a jackal 
attacked by two bull-dogs, some specimens of still nature, 
boars, deers, herons, pheaaants, horses, hung up ; for the 
apartments of the dauphiness at Yersailles, subjects taken 
from the fables of La Fontaine—" The Two She-Goats," 
'< The Fox and the Stork." 

The pictures of Oudry are principally found in Paris and 
the departments. 

In the Louvre there is " A Wolf Hunt," " A Boar Hnnt," 
'* A Dog guarding some Game." 

The Museums of Dijon, Toulouse, Montpellier, Nantei, 
Caen, and Rouen, have some excellent specimens of thii 
master. 

In 1770, at the sale of the Cabinet of M. de la Livede 
JTuUy, two pictures of Oudry, representing " Seven Docks 
lying," and '* A Dog barking at a Fox," were sold for £20. 
" Two Hounds lying near a Hare and a Partridge," £15. 

At the Prince de Conti's, there were six paintings by 
Oudry. 

At the sale of the collection of that amatetur, in 1777, two 
specimens of still nature, painted at Dieppe in 1724, repre- 
senting " Parrots and Fish," rose to the high price of £36. 



THE TOMB OF JULIUS II. 

Many persons have heard of the sufferings of artists and 
authors, of the stmggles and difficulties which almost evaj 
man of genius has had to endture, especially in the beginning 
of his career. Often, too, this has lasted far beyond the 
time when men have acquired celebrity and fame. It is too 
true, that those who delight us by their pens and by their 
pencils are often thoughtless, to use no stronger term ; though 
it would be unfair and tmjust to accuse all of the errors of 
some, and to fancy that every man who suffers does so from 
improvidence and want of ordinary foresight. In many in- 
stances, among the men of the greatest genius, difficulties hsTC 
arisen from a very different source. Jealousies, suspicions, 
and heartburnings, have been indulged by rivals, who have 
contrived, by petty and weak annoyances, to make the exist- 
ence of some of the best of men a misery. 

Michael Angelo, that great painter, whose name is familiar 
to the merest tyro in the history of art, was not exempt from 
the heartburnings and annoyances which so many men suffered 
in common with himself. At a very early age he entered with 
Ohirlandajo as a pupil ; but instead of being taught, he began 
to teach. In truth, though he was but thirteen, his copies 
were better than the original. But the master smiled, and 
encouraged his bold apprentice. Not so the pupils: they 
were jealous of the juvenile artist Benvenuto Cellini, him- 
self a great man, often speaks of the blind hatred of hit 
fellow-students. He could feel for him and sympathise with 
him. A quotation from the wondrous memoir of the Floren- 
tine silversmith will be well worthy of a place here. 

"About this time (it was in 1518, thirty years after the 
event — Cellini was only eighteen), there came to Florence a 
sculptor named Peter Torregiani :— he came from England, 
where he had stayed several years. This man, seeing my 
designs and my labours, said to me : ' I have come to Florence 
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to take away aa many young men aa I oan. I haye a great 
work to execute for the King of England ; and I will haye 
no assistants but my own countrymen ; and aa your mode of 
working and drawing ia more that of a sculptor than a 
jeweller, I will take you away with me, and I will make you 
at the same time rich and able.' 

*<He was a bold proud man, waa Peter Torregiani, of manly 
appearance and great beauty. Hia air, his manners, hii 
sonorous Toice, were more like those of a soldier than an artist ; 
he had a mode of frowning enough to startle the moat resolute ; 
and every day he told me of his strange stories about those 
fools of English ! One day we were speaking of Michael 
Angelo Buonarotti; Torregiani waa holding in his hand a 
drawing which I had copied aiter the great master, and he 
said: 

<«« Buonarotti and I used to go to work when young 
in the church of the Carmine, in the chapel of Maaaccio ; and 
as he was accustomed to make fun of all those who drew 
along with him, one day, being more angry than usual, I 
raised my fist, and gaye him ao yiolent a blow on the face 
that I felt the bone and the cartilage of hia nose break under 
my hand ; so that he will bear the mark of it all his life.' 
"These worda," adda the indignant young man, ** ahocked me 
so much, as I had the works of the divine Michael Angelo 
constantly under my eyes, that I conceived for Torregiani an 
implacable hatred; and not only did I lose all desire to 
follow hfm to England, but I could no longer bear even to 
see him." 

This noble and generous anger waa worthy at the same time 
of him who excited and of him who felt it. It ia quite 
true, however, that Michael Angelo, perhaps without knowing 
it, was every day committing some new crime, which drew 
upon him the yengeance of his comrades and the jealousies of 
his masters. The unhappy youth could not succeed in 
qaelling his genius. One day a portrait was given him to 
copy, and when he had finished hia work, he* gftye it to the 
man who had lent him the portrait, instead of the original. 
The painter, who waa one of hia Mends, though professing to 
he a great connoisseur, did not perceive the change ; and it 
may easily be imagined that he waa overwhelmed with con* 
fosion when the anecdote got abroad. The lad had aomewhat 
smoked his picture, in order to give it that antique appearance 
ihich adds so much to the price of works of art in the eyes of 
those who judge by date, and not by merit. 

Michael Angelo had now time to conmience a few works 
in sculpture. Already his productions were considered of 
so much value that they are preserved to this day as pre- 
cious relics. Among these was a bas-relief, representing, 
according to Yasari, " The Battle of the Centaurs," with a 
virgin, in the style of Donatello, and a statue of Hercules, 
which nobody has seen except his biographers. But suddenly 
Lorenzo the Magnificent, seized by a mysterious and incura- 
ble disease, died at Carreggi in the midst of hia rhetoricians. 
He finished hia career as he had lived, rather aa a poet than aa 
a Christian. Arta and letters lost in him a Meecen^. Michael 
Angelo lost more than a protector — ^he lost a friend. 

Overwhelmed with grief, he now returned to his father's 
house, ^t the age of eighteen years hia proapeets, which 
were becoming so splendid, were suddenly overcaat Pietro 
de Medici, the heir and succeaaor of Lorenzo, began his reign 
by throwing hia father's physician into a well ; this promised 
fiivourably for those who continued in hia service. However, 
Michael Angelo was one morning called to the court. It waa 
snowing hard, and the brother of Leo the Tenth had awoke 
with great projects. A man is not a Medici for nothing. 

" Maater," aa^d he to the young sculptor, *' I want you to 
make me a coloaaal figure — ^a giant, who vrill arise as if by 
enchantment in the court-yard, and be higher by a head than 
the battlementa of my. palace. As my father chose you for 
his sculptor in ordinary, your genius must be equal to such a 
task. Qo, and set to work." 

'* But of what materia muat thia statue heV* inquired 
Michael Angelo, with rather a surpriaed look. 
*' The material," replied Pietro, laughing, •' you will find 



in the court-yard. There is plenty of it. There muat be at 
leaat three feet of anow." 

''True," said Michael Angelo, bitterly, « I am in your 
employ aa I waa in the employ of your faUier. Only, when he 
ordered atatuea, he preferred marble to anow. Every one haa 
his taate, aire." 

Then he added to himaelf, '* As is the prince so will be the 
monument. Go, poor soul and weak heart ; your greatnesa 
will acarcely laat longer than your atatue." 

However, he complied with the orders of Pietro with acru- 
pulous exactness, and leaving his colossus before a single beam 
of sun came to melt it, he retired to one of the eelis of San 
Spirito, where he paaaed days and nights, sombre, sad, iso- 
lated, weeping for his benefactor, and meditating on the 
darkness of his unhappy country. 

It was in this austere retreat, surrotmded by dead bodies, 
which he obtained from a hospital attached to the oonrent, 
that, by the light of a lamp, Michael Angelo gave himself up 
to the long and persevering study of anatomy, which waa to 
be his governing passion.- 

Armed writh his scalpel, he investigated the muscles, he 
studied the fibres, he laid bare the scaffolding of the human 
heart. ' The fruit of his vigils waa a wooden crucifix, a little 
larger than nature, which he presented to the prior of the 
monaatery which had afforded him an asylum, and where he 
had been able, at least, to rest in peace and to retire from the 
shame of these melancholy days. 

Michael Angelo produced from a common block of marble, 
which had been massacred by Simon of Fieaole, a coloaaal 
atatue of David. He waa then twenty-four yeara of age, and 
hia abaolute and haughty temper would not suffer a single 
observation to be made. Woe to those who took the liberty 
to make any remark. He overwhelmed them with hia anger, . 
or pitileasly aatiriaed them. 

The too celebrated Soderini, although he waa gonfalonniero, 
learnt this to his cost. The worthy man, who waa as able 
a connoisseur as he waa an excellent politician, ventured to 
expresa ani>pinion upon David. He aaid that the noae waa 
too large. 

<* Do you think ao, illuatrioua aignor?" answered the artiat, 
vrith his most hypocritical look. Then he took a little pow- 
dered marble in the hollow of hia hand, and gave two or three 
raps with his hammer, vrithout touching the statue. 

" There now," cried the gon&lonniero irith delight, "that's 
how a David ought to be. You have given life to him." 

<• 'Tis to you that he owes life, signor." 

After this it is not astonishing that MachiaveUi, in speak- 
ing of the same Soderini, wrote four verses, in whidi he 
relates that the worthy gonfalonniero, having presented him- 
self by mistake at the gates of the infernal regions, Pluto shut 
the door in his face, and said : ** What do you want here, you 
fool ? Qo to the limbo of children." 

However, if the poor gonfalonniero waa atupid, aa ap- 
pears to be historically demonstrated, he waa not avaricioua. 
He gave four hundred Florence crowna to Micha^ Angelo, 
and got him to paint in fresco a part of the hall of council. 
Leonard! di Vinci undertook the other half. 

Leonardi choae for the subject of his fresco the victory gained 
over Piccinino, general of the Duke of Milan. In the fore* 
ground is a battle of cavaliers and the capturing of a standard* 
Michael Angelo undertook an episode of the war of Fiaa. 

Generally a battle, above all at a time when soldiers are 
clothed in iron, offers few resources to an artist accustomed 
to the naked. The genius of Michael Angelo did not stop at a 
little. 

An incident, which in the case of any other artist would 
hare passed tmperceived) suddenly illuminated the ideas of 
the great artist, and his ciortoon wras made. 

Overcome by the stifling heat, the Florentine soldiers are 
bathing in the Amo, when the Fiaans suddenly make a «orf»r» 
The enemy appears ; the cry is to arms t a crowd spring up ; 
some} half-naked, catch at their swords ; others try, by super- 
human efforts, to get their clothes Upon their wet limbs. The 
drum beats ; impatience and despair are depicted in the fea- 
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tures of thi unhappy foatmen ivho cannot jom their flag. The 
appearance of this mMterpiece cast the firEt artUta of the day 
into a profound etupor. Ffom every part of Italy people 
came to admire it^ to copy it, to Btudy it. San OallOf Ghir- 
Undajo, Gran in i J Andre del Sarto, San Jovino^ le Roaao^ 
Perrin del Yaga^all of thcae, young men and old, roaatcrs 
and pupiU» bowed m silence before the ftovefeign artist, who» 
with a giant' a step bounding over hia whole career, touched 
the last limitfi of the aublLinei beyond which it ia not poaaible 
or man to go, 

Benvennto Cellini spealta much of the eTenta of this time* 
It waa about this time that the brutal Torregiani boaated of 
hia anecdote. 

'* Ab long ^ the cartoon stood," say a Cellini^ *Ut waa the 
school of the world j though the divine Michael Angelo after- 



** I had made up my mind/' says BenTenutOi ** to dash him 
to the ground wherever I found him. Having reached the 
Plaza Santa Dominica, X perceived Banduielli, who wu 
entering the aame sfiuare on the opposite side. More de- 
cided than ever upon carrying out my sanguinary project, I 
ran towards him ; but I had no sooner cast my eyes on the 
wretch, and seen him wUhoui arma, mounted on a wretched 
mule that looked like a jackaaa, following a little boy mbout 
ten years old, than Bandinelli saw me, turned pale as death, 
and trembled from head to foot. I thought it base to kiU 
such a wret<rh, and said ; * Do not fear, vile coward, you are 
not worthy of mj blows t * " 

Scarcely was JuUua II, oo the throne when he sent for 
Michael Angelo, Such an ajtiat was worthy of such a pope, 

Julius reflected several months upon the work which he 
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wards eiocuted the great chapel of Pope Julius, he never 
reached half the talent dlaplayed in thU mBaterpiece/" 

A Frenchman obiCTv^e j "This was the time to have 
poignarded Michael Angelo/' 

But this was not enough. Hatred sometimes acts with 
atrocbus calculation, and envy haa diabolical inspiration** 
They forgave the artist, but the work suffered for him. In the 
year 1512, while there was an hnetttt in the street*, while the 
republic was expiring, when the Medici were coming back 
victoriouj, Baccio Bandinelli, of baae and execrable memory, 
crept in with slow step, trettcherously, a dagger In his hand, 
to the hall where the masterpiece was hung up, and while 
people were fighting in the streets, this wretch, assassin, and 
thief, thrust his knife into the canvas, tore it to pieces, trod it 
undef foot, and carried away the remnantii 



destined for the greatest sculptor of hia age* The ambicion o 
the pope knew n5 bounds. Hjs thirist for glory was inantiable* 
He dreamt of immonality upon the earthy and was not long, 
therefore, in making his choice* 

He accordingly sent for the great artist^ and ftddffiaed 
him thus : 

'* If you were to erect a tomb for Juliua II*, what would be 
your design for that tomb ?" 

*'I should wish," aniwered Michael Angelo, after hartn^ 
thought a moment, ** that the grandeur of the tomb ahould 
answer to the ^andeui of the pontiff who orders it. Th^ 
general form of the monument should be that of a parallelogrami 
thirty feet in leneth by flfteen in bread ih. The height should 
be at least thirty feet. Forty statuef, without counting the baa* 
wliefa, should enrich the mausoleum^ crowned by a group at 
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figuret representing the apotheotie of yotir HoUneM. Four 
victorieiy two feminine and two maaculine, should stand on each 
tide of the monument, trampling under foot slayes or rebels. 
Sixteen sutues should represent the conquered provinces, or 
the captiTe Tirtues riveted with chains to the tomb of him 
who, whilst he lived, reduced the pride of the first and con- 
stituted the glory of the second. Eight colossal statues, of 
from ten to twelve feet, should adorn the upper portion. In 
fine, there would be entrances to the interior by the two sides, 
leading to the rotunda, in the centre of which the sarcophagus 
should be placed." 

The pope listened in silence,, and looked fixedly at the 
srtist, who was inspired by the grandeur of his subject, and 
talked with the greatest coolness of this mortuary palace, 



Nicolas v. caused the foundation to be laid. I will finish the 
new church according to the drawings of Horeslinb, and the 
chapel shall be worthy of the tomb." 

** And how much will this new building cost } " 

*' About a hundred thousand crowns." 

<* Two hundred thousand, if necessary/* answered the pope. 

** Then I may start at once for Carrara?" 

« Immediately. And don't forget to come to me, without 
any internuncio, whenever you want to speak to me. Or 
rather," said the pope, after a moment's thought, **I will 
cause a bridge to be constructed that shall lead from my 
rooms to your woikshop, and I will come and see you, and 
scold you whenever the work lags. Adieu, Michael Angelo ; 
you have understood me." 
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without thinking of the sombre and lugubrious reflections 
which he was suggesting to the heart of the old man who 
was to occupy it. 

Those who know the character of the inhabitants of Italy, 
and. the instinctive aversion which is felt in that country for 
death and for all the ideas which relate to it, will easily 
understand the majestic and strange character of the conver- 
sation of these two men, one of whom was giving orders for 
his tomb, whilst the other was explaining in the most minute 
manner how it was to be constructed. When the sculptor had 
finished, Julius II. made only one objection. 

** Where shall we place this immense monument?" said he. 

*'I have thought of it," replied Michael Angelo. "Your 
tomb, such as I have conceived it, could not be contained in 
the old church of St. Peter ; but we have the tribune of which 



The great place ox St. Peter was soon encumbered with 
enormous blocks of marble, brought from Carrara. The last 
instalment had been disembarked at the quay of the Tiber, 
and Michael Angelo, who generally lived in the most com- 
plete isolation, did not know what had happened at court 
during his absence, and went up to the Vatican to ask for 
money to pay the sailors. He was told that his holiness 
was not visible. A few days afterwards he went again to 
the pope. As he was crossing the antechamber, a valet 
stopped the way, and said to him drily, that he could not 
enter. 

** Unhappy man ! Do you know to whom you are speak- 
ing?" cried a prelate who had recognised Michael Angelo. 

**I know it very well," impudently answered the valet; 
" and I only obey my orders," 
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** Very weU/' axuwered the indignant trtist ; *^ when the 
^pope aends for me, tell him that I am gone." 

An hour afterwards he started for Florence. But Julius 11. 
was not the' man to allow the artist whom he considered td be 
in his pay to escape from his hands so easily. When he 
.learnt the answer, and the flight of Michael Angelo, his 
anger was great. Five couriers, one after the other, set off at 
fiiU gallop to bring back the fagitiye. When they saw that 
entreaties- were of no use, the messengers of Julius attempted 
to resort to force $ but Michael Angelo seised hut weapons, 
and cried with a terrible Toice, '*ll you dome on, you are 
dead men!" ^ • " *. . • 

; The messengers, in Alarm, allowed Michael Angelo to con«- 
tinue his journey. The anger of the pope knew no bounds^ 
He threatened to reduce Florence to ashes if his sculptor was 
not restored to him. Soderini received three despatches within 
three days; the first promised amnesty and pardon to the 
artist ; the second declared war against the republic ; the 
third announced that if Michael Angelo did not return to 
Rome within twenty-four hours, all the Florentines would be 
excommunicated. 

** Do you intend to destroy us all ?" said the poor gonfa- 
lonniero, trembling with fear. 

" Ha ! ha ! " answered Michael Angelo ; " this will teach 
him to forbid me his door." 

** But I cannot keep you here, uinhappy man." 

" Well, then, I will go to the Grand Turk." 

« To the Grand Turk ! " 

*' Yes ; he will treat me better, I am sure. Besidts, he 
intends to throw a bridge from Constantinople to Pera, and 
has made me the most magnificent proposals.". 

** Go where you please, but deliyer us from the anger of the 
pope." 

Meanwhile, Julius II., true to his word, was advancing at 
the head of an army. He had taken Bologna, and was 
extremely delighted with his victory, when Michael Angelo, 
changing his mind, presented himself before him. Julius II. 
was at table lit the palace of the Sixteen, when the arrival of 
the sculptor watf announced to him. He made a sign that he 
should be introduced, and not being able to restrain his rage at 
the sight of the rebel, he cried out — 

** You shotUd have come to us, and you expect us to come 
to you." 

Michael Angelo bowed his knee ; but in spite of this atti- 
tude of submission and respect, it was easy to see that his 
features expressed rather pride than repentance. Sombre, 
silent, with bent brow, he seemed to say to the pope, ** Nmi 
homini ted Fetro" not to the man but to Peter. All the 
witnesses of this scene trembled for the poor sculptor, but as 
the impetuosity of the pope was known, nobody dare to speak, 
except the cardinal Soderini, worthy brother of the gonfa- 
lonniero, who, with the best intentions, began to offer excuses 
for the artist. 

" Holy father, pardon this man ; for he did not know what 
he did. Artists, if you deprive them of their art, are always 
so. If he has sinned,' it is from ignorance." 

Julius II. could restrain himself no longer, and giving the 
nuUadroU cardinal a blow with his stick, he cried in a voice 
of thunder, *' Unhappy wretch ! do you dare to abuse my 
sculptor ? Thou only art ignorant and sinful. Get out of my 
sight." 

Every one trembled with fear; and as the poor prelate 
remained motionless with astonislunent and terror, the exas- 
perated pope added, '* Throw that fellow out of the 
window." 

The valets had some difficulty in removing his eminence 
through the door. As we have seen, the Soderini were always 
unfbrtimate. 

The same evening beheld Michael Angelo and Julius II. 
the best friends in the world. These two men understood 
-each other completely. For such a workman such a master 
was required. The pope sat for his portrait and started for 
:Rome, begging the sculptor to follow him as soon as the 
atatue was finished. 



** Remember, Michael Angelo," said he, *< that my tomb ih 
-waiting for you." 

Such^werethelast words of his holiness. Michael Angelo 
spent sixteen months upon the colossal statue, that is to ut, 
-fifteen' months more than was necessary for his enemies to 
Tcoommeiioe' their intrigues. This time, Bramanti was at 
their head, and among the rivals who were opposed to Htchad 
•Angelo, was Raffaellei Happily for our artist, Julras II. wai 
as obstiifatd in his friendships as in his hatreds. He con- 
tinued to favour Michael Angelo^ and although the oourtien, 
> who were inimical to him, insidiously worked upon the pope 
by p/raising ihe efforU of the great artist in painting, st the 
expense of hi^ reputation as a sculptor, they did not entirely 
succeed in their object. It is true; howevor, though Michael 
Angelo did not lose the good opinion of the pope, that the 
famous tomb was never completed 

The fact is, that the genius of Michael Angelo developed 
itself more and more every day, and the whole artist- world 
became aware of his might. Artists admired him ; amateun 
and connoisseurs loved him, but mere courtiers hated him. He 
was proud, haughty, brave, and, worse than all, he had the 
favour of the pope, who freely opened his purse to him. Money, 
which the hangers-on about the court thought might be 
advantageously spent on them, was lavished by^JuUus ia 
painting and statuary, which was certainly grand—but was it 
useful } 

The delight which Michael Angelo felt at the prospect of 
erecting such a tomb as that of Julius, can scarcely be described. 
Those who have the idea of beauty, of the sublime in art ; 
those who have long been weighed down by the influence of a 
fixed implacable idea, the realisation of which does not depend 
upon themselves ; those who have conceived, in the delirium of. 
their imagination, a gigantic, immense, impossible project, 
and who suddenly see obstacles removed, thouf^ht take a form, 
and the impossible retreat — those alone can understand what 
then wak passing in the mind of the artist, when Julius II. 
decided on his tomb. 

While a whole crowd of workmen, under his orders, were 
working in the quarries digging out the marble, he, silent, 
pensive, overwhelmed by gigantic images, stood upon a great 
rock which overlooked the sea. 

** Why should I not carve the rock?" he cried, while his 
imagination, roused and on fire, carried him away into realms 
of space. " Why should not my chisel cut into the flanks of 
this mountain ? Under my hand the rock would become a 
colossus which would startle the passing navigator. My name 
wotUd be engraved on it in ineffaceable characters— my work 
would be eternal as the work of God. But patience. I, too, 
will have my mountains of marble, and a whole creation oi 
supernatural and mighty beings shall rise to life under my 
mighty hand. I shall only have to say. Live, and they shall live." 

Meanwhile, by the influence of a courtier, a mere insect, 
whose very name is not recorded in history, the pope had 
cast Michael Angelo from his heart for a short time, and the 
event which we have recorded had happened. 

The same again took place while he was carving oat his 
statue. A knot of misan and narrow-minded courtiers attacked 
the pope on all sides. 

*' He it a great painter," said one. 

** It is a pity he should try to be both sculptor and artist" 

^- Some men will be everything ; and yet he is not equal to 
Rftffaelle." 

' •* Silence !" the pope roared at these sycophants, and they 
held their tongues, to begin again next day. 

At one time there was a talk of prosecuting Michael Angelo 
for the sum he had received on account of the tomb of Julius. 
The sculptor, in a fiirioas rage, came to Rome ; but the car- 
dinal de Medici, who soon after was Clement VII., begged 
him to have patience, and got him to build, in the mean time, 
the library and sacristy of San Lorenso, the two first archi* 
tectural works executed by Michael Angelo. He was now 
forty years of age. 

The Duke of tJrbino, nephew of Julius II., finding other 
modes of proceeding too slow for his fancy, tried another e^' 
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periment to mftke- the iciUptor hutry with the montHneat of 
hiB nncle. He had him menaced, in that day of eummary 
joitice, with a poignard, if he did not yield to hit deeizes. 
The proud artist made no reply, and left iht Dvke of Urbino 
to bis impotent rage< 

Clement YIL, haTing ascended the throne, called Michael 
Angelo to him. 

" My dear fiuonarolti,^' iaid the pope, whispering familiarly^ 
in his ear, "instead of defending yourself, attack the heirs of 
JuUos XL It is time that you receiyed money on account; 
but at the rate at which your statues are paid now-a-days, . 
tbe money that you have receiyed does not coyer the labour 
joa bare had. Bring them before the tribunals ; from debtor 
TOtt will become creditor." 

"I would rather ^nish the monument," said the artist, 
drily ; and he returned immediately to Florence. 

But the monument was one of those things which was not 
to be flai»hed. There was always some reason ot other for 
delaying it or putting it off. 

Clement YIL kept the artist fViUy employed. He yisited 
bim erery day. One morning a seryant told him that 
Clement VII. would yisit him no more— he was dead. 

The first thing the new pope, Paul III , did, was to present 
bimtelf at the ai^lier of Buonarotti. 

"Come! come!*' said the pope, **now, master Michael 
Angelo, your time belongs to me." 

"Your holiness will excuse me," said the artist. **I haye 
just signed an undertaking to finish the tomb of Julius II." 

And yet it neyer was finished. 



MODERN BRITISH ART— THE VRM- 
RAPHAELITES. 

Wiirf Pope Adrian I. deliyefed, in his infallibility, a bull, 
vbieb declared that all painters should represent our Sayiour 
•s pissessing eyery attribute of beauty which they were 
capable of exhibiting, he founded the PrseRaphaelites. The 
reader may perhaps see no connexion with the eighth century 
snd the nineteenth ; but if he only consider that since then 
painters haye had but one type for the heads of the Sayiour 
and the Apostles, and haye degenerated into continual smooth- 
ness and into unmeaning faces such as West or Cosway pro- 
duced, he will see at once what ^e mean. The earlier Byzan* 
tine fathers had taken it as a fact that, since the Sayiour 
"should not be desired of men," he was repulsiye, and they 
continually represented him so ; but a dispute happening as to 
tbe truth of this, the earlier fathers, St. Jerome, St. Augustin, 
St. Bernard, and others, joined in the controyersy, and Pope 
Adrian settled it with his bull. 

Art is by its nature imitatiye. The earliest head of the 
Sdriour which exists has the same attributes — the oyal, melan- 
cboly face, the parted hair and calm eyes — as the most recent, 
and to a certain extent Adrian's bull had a yast effect. Great 
geniuses did not alter the type, but threw their weight into the 
improyement of manner. Till about the time of President 
^est, which we take it was the most inartistic period of 
SngUah art, we had gone on, 

** Improy'mg and improving oft, 
Till all was ripe and rotten." 
pbaracter, force, and originality were forgotten, eyery thing was 
intended to be pretty and pleasing, and the grand was deserted 
for the profitable. The mind of the income- seeking artist 
became imbued with the spirit of the times. Riehard Wilson, 
wiib his wondrous genius in landscape, could not make a liying. 
Faselli, whOf with all his eccentricitiesi was of immense talent, 
declared with a wretched ptm that his name should have been 
" Few-sell-I." Yon Hoist was neglected, and R. B. Haydon 
del troyed himself in despair. With the exception of the first, 
none of these artists were perfect, but they were great men who 
fcbould haye found appreciation where they met with neglect* 
Tbey ceruinly should not haye been driyen to despair whilst, 
Cosway, Opie, and West flourished. Their death^ howeyer,! 
ptodttced some result ; yet with little improyement and much 



li^annerisib, things weht'oik in the same oovrte. England 
produced great painters individually, but, as a school, manner* 
ism and platitudes were triumphant. 

Some half-doaen years aga, a few young men, impressed with 
this, determined to alter it, and, like all enthusiasts, at the first 
oyershot the mark. To proye their perfect distinctness from 
modern art, they called themselyes Prse-Raphaelisns, which, 
if we understand the term rightly, was about tantamount to 
a dramsftisi of the time of Colman and. Reynolds calling 
himself, out of contempt to those play^vrights, a Prae-Shak- 
sperian. 

Messrs. Millais, Collins, and Hunt, who were the Coryphaei 
of this school, seeing that all other painters took pretty 
models, employed plain if not downright ugly ones ; finding 
that the ordinsry painter neglected detail and finish, studied 
eyery point, speck, or nail in the accessories of their picture ; 
*obserying that modem artists excel in air and distance in the 
atmosphere of the picture, they painted sharply and coldly, 
so that eyery fold oi the dress and feature of the face came ou 
as distinctly as if one was examining it with a diminishing 
glass. It is plain that amongst these resolyes there were 
many of the faults of enthusiasm. When they exhibited their 
pictures, amongst many merits, one saw that they had as much 
to unlearn as to learn, and their eccentricities were so plainly 
the effect of determination, that they excited an antagonism 
which resulted in ridicule and odium. 

To support their ideas, they employed the pen as well as 
the pencil. They published a work bearing the name of " The 
Germ," which was upon the whole the most yerdant produc- 
tion we recollect. It bore all the impress of youth, florid of 
fluent poetry, crude prose, and undigested ideas ; illustrated 
with an etching which might haye been copied from a missal. 
It was unlike anything modem. It was an attempt to reach 
the golden age by walking backwards ; it was, a thousand* fold 
' more than their pictures, an effort against nature, and it died. 

With such determination and such yigour of thought, the 
young painters who formed the school were not likely to die 
too. He who thinks originally must think against a large 
portion of mankind, but he will soon haye disciples of his 
own. So it was with the Pne-Raphaelites. There was so 
much truth with them that they soon gathered respect ; yet 
their earliest endeayour had graye faults. 

Let us take, for instance, a picture by Mr. Millais, which 
was exhibited some four seasons sgo. We allude to the 
'* Holy Family," a painting in which the young Sayiour was 
pictured as an ill-looking red-headed boy ; the Virgin as a 
womsn stricken in years (which was untrue at the period) and 
excessiyely commonplace ; and St. Joseph as a carpenter of 
low and mean appearance, the muacle* of his arm raised and 
strained firom oyerwork. In addition to this, the feet of the 
Sayiour were unwashed, and the dirt of them carefully copied. 
Here Mr. Millais was ignorant, the Jews being particularly 
careful in their daily ablutions. To redeem all this practical 
degradation, the detail of the picture was wonderful; time 
and knowledge had been expended upon every accessory. 
The shayings and tools looked more like reflections of the 
things than copies. 

But in our opinion the grossness of the representation was 
a sin, and seryed to degrade Diyinity rather than to eleyate it. 
Ko one supposes the Sayiour to haye been crowned and robed 
as the later Italians make him, or as gorgeously arrayed as 
the cheap lithographs sold in Roman Catholic countries repre- 
sent him. But Mr. Millais, though in another way, sinned 
equally against the truth. If we paint '* Holy Families "at 
all, to which we strongly object, there is no reason why 
we should make them repulsiye. The obyious purpose of 
such pictures is to exalc the ideas of those who haye little 
imagination. Their earlier use, and that to which a religious 
society noto turns prints of sacred aubjectp, was and is to 
instruct ^ose who could not read. With the majority in 
England, that use has ceased ; but we haye yet to learn why 
they should not still elevate ^the beholders, as certainly the 
works of Raphael and. Michael Angelo do. The faults of 
this picture extended also to others. Mr.. CollinS| in o&f 
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ctlled <' Convent Thoughts" (we believe that the yonng 
artist embraced as well as illustrated Catholicism), chose a 
very plain model, an awkward and stiff position, somewhat 
after the Byzantine school, and a most unnatural method of 
holding a flower, at which the young lady is pensively looking. 
He also showed the same wonderful exactness in rendering 
the very petals of the flower or grain of the oak door, and 
thereby secured its defence by that rara avit amongst the 
critics on art, an original thinker — one no less than Mr. 
Ruskin. 



deservedly so. He has no longer sought out repulsive modelp, 
but observing that golden mean which always leads to truth, 
has also disdained the doll-like face of the vacant model, 
and produced such feelings, such tendemoM and animation, 
that one unconsciously recalls the phrase of Byron, 

** The mind, the mnsio breathing from her face ; " 
and whilst doing so acknowledges that the canvas glows with 
an emanation from true genius. Any one who hss seen the 
pictures of this artist—*' The Huguenot " and " The Order of 
Release "—must have observed that the expression in the 
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The great critic, who, to show how extremes meet, was also 
an enthusiast on Turner's landscapes, did much for the Frsc- 
Raphaelites, but their genius did more. Though still young 
men, practice and success has been gradually removing many 
foibles, and the chief amongst them bid fair to be honoured 
with posterity. Their very eccentricities have been useful, and 
have read serious lessons to rising and risen artists. Careless- 
ness is now no longer pardonable, and simpering and stupid 
prettiness is only reproduced upon the canvas of the mediocre 
and unteachable. The latter pictures of these artistS'-of Mr. 
Millais especiAlly— have attracted the notice of every one, and 



faces of the female figure of each tells the whole story u 
plainly as a book. The deep feeling which imbued the painter 
was communicated by a glance to the spectator. 

With such triumphs as these, with original views and a 
determination to think for themselves, the Prte-Raphaelitrs 
have founded an English school of worth and great merit, and 
by it have produced works which the world " will not wil- 
lingly let die ; " and we therefore hope that, whilst every year 
chastens their efforts and detracts from their eccentricities, we 
maybe enabled to forge the latter in the excellencies they 
possesst 
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The history of a great painter it the history, for the time 
being, of the nation to which he belonged. Certainly, as 
genius is the greatest gift of heayen, the man possessed of 
genius should be the hero of the hour. It has seldom been 
10. Some booted and spurred ruffian, with a castle as big 
as a dosen factories, some cunning little statesman, some 
petty potentate who shoxUd hare been a woodcutter, only 




^ was bom a prince, generally occupies more of the world's 
attention— more of the Tulgar world's attention— than the 
nun of mind can obtain. In the first place this arises from 
t^ fact that in modem times we leaye art to itself; we neither 
educate the people in taste, nor do we encotirage art itself in 
an efficient way. In ancient times, in Greece, the connexion 
of the state with art was avowed and distinct. We trust it 
Vol. I. 



to amateurs, and the encouragement of art is greater or leas 
according to the number of amateurs. The office of the state 
appears to be, in our times, to preyent the total decay of 
pictures when painted, or to use them for some particular 
object. 

Such waa not the case with the Greeks. The arts were 
with them public, and not the duty or affiur of indiyiduals. 
They became so in after times when they had ceased to 
flourish, but never to the degree which exists with us. We 
mean by arts, of course, architecture, painting, and sculpture. 
Arnold Heeren, in his " Ancient Greece," and James Augustua 
St. JTohn, in his elaborate work on " The Manners and Customs 
of Ancient Greece," have both fully developed this theorem. 
Architecture was the first to be encouraged, its object being use 
as well as beauty. Not only the Italians, but the Romans of 
the later ages, tried to unite the two, and in this way private 
buildings became works of art. But among the Gredu, there 
was a tendency to the same style of things even in the heroic 
age. In the halls and dwellings of kings, there was a peculiar 
grandeur and splendour, which some have called scientiflip 
architecture, which, however, disappeared with the monarchial 
form. Heeren thinks that after Athens became a democracy, 
there were no handsome private buildings. The investigations 
of Mr. St. John appear to show that if ostentation did disappear 
vdth the monarchy, private dwellings in Attica were really 
and truly elegant even after the advent of the government of 
the people. 

It is common to find allusions to the boast of Augustus, 
that he found Home built of brick and left it of marble; 
whereas the truth is, that nearly all the splendid endurable 
monuments, whether dedicated to religion or to £scilitate the 
operation of industry, or the social convenience of the people — 
temples, aqueducts, roads, etc^bdong to a date anterior 
to the imperial usurpation. 

1 
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The plaatic art and paintisg held to each other the opposite 
relation of that existiDg in modem tiroes. The first was 
highly cultivated, and though painting was supported and 
encouraged, it was in a less degree. The few remains of this 
department of Grecian art, which existed at the time when 
historians began to collect eTidences of the glorious civilisa- 
tion that had passed away, may in some degree account for 
the idea, not unfrequent, that the pencil was never employed 
in Hellas, but that the chisel alone was wielded by the artistic 
hand. In Greece, however, the arts, instead of being the 
instruments of luxury, were the ministers to an honourable 
public pride. Paintings could not so easily be set up to 
delight and teach the people ; statues might be erected in 
open squares ; the crowds of gods and heroes who were repre- 
sented upon the Acropolis, could be gazed at by the multitude, 
and exist uninjured after the sun of centuries in that dry 
atmosphere had shone upon them. 

Paintings could only be placed on walls, and the ancients 
broke up the even surfaces in their architecture with such 
profusion of pilasters, cornices, and scxUptures, that there 
were no long ranges, such as we find in the galleries of 
modem Europe. They do not seem either to have discovered 
those light and durable colours, which in Egypt retain their 
vividness after three thousand years. Pictures, therefore, 
were more designed for furniture than the works of sculp* 
ture; indeed, there was scarcely an instance of a statue 
being the property of a private individual. Even the beautiful 
Phryne, the model of a hundred Hebes, after she had by an 
artfiil stratagem persuaded. her lover, Praxiteles, to make her 
a present of a god of Love just bom from a block of marble, 
immediately presented it to the inhabitants of a Grecian city. 
Besides, since the ancient artists rarely laboured for gain, 
wealthy individuals, like the Medici of modem Italy, coxUd 
not so easily secure the selfish gratification of vast private 
collections. Still, when Pericles began to corrupt Athens by 
the display of inordinate grandeur, landscapes and portraits 
and religious legends, groups of ideal beauty, painted in vivid 
and delicate colours, began to glow on the walls of the public 
porticoes and temples. Alcibiades, also, is said to have 
introduced the custom of adorning private chambers with a 
kind of fresco. Portrait-painting did not, however, flourish 
largely among the Greeks until the Macedonian age. Only 
very celebrated men, such as Miltiades, saw their likenesses 
produced, in the representations of their battles, which were 
hung— the trophies and achievements of their glory— in the 
Hall of Pictures in' Athens ; though sometimes the vain artist 
hung his own portrait before the people's gaze, or that of his 
mistress, for all citizens to admire. When, however, princes 
began to love flattery, and nations began to yield it to them, 
arUsts were employed to produce their likenesses, in which 
they were delighted at seeing an ideal beauty ascribed to 
themselves. Napoleon would never countenance an artist 
who painted him faithfully. In fact, portraits came to be, 
what dedications of books were, entir^y unworthy of trust. 

Great landscape painters are those who behold nature 
with emotions of delight, and impress on their representations 
of it the stamp of their personal idiosyncracies. Ruysdael 
recalls to our minds the forgotten dreams of youth. When 
we look on his pictures, after long familiarity with the crude 
and hard realities of existence, we begin to believe in the 
truth of what our every-day experience had induced us to 
resign as delusions of the fancy. We had thought that the 
bright and lovely landscapes, glowing under golden suns, with 
sparkling water, graceful trees, and many \vinding valleys, 
were simply the reflections of our own imagination. But 
when we see that the eye of man has seen, the hand of his 
genius has preserved, beauties more than ever came to our 
.viiions— hia still lakes sleeping amid soft and green slopes, 
his groups of oxen 

"Audibly cropping their evening mcil," 

with all the magically-tinted variety of grace in which his 
pencil delighted— we no longer think it philosophical to 
despise the eoiotions of our best and early days. 



Salvator Rosa, with his gloomy imagination, over which s 
kind of wild poetry throws indeed a light, but the light of i 
storm, imagines regions which appear like the haimts of 
monsters and brigands. Everdingen sees nothing in nature 
but vast pine woods, rushing torrents, and waterfalls disturb- 
ing lonely and barren wildemesses. He never punts a bower 
by the side of a stream ; he can only imagine the den of tht 
wolf, or the retreat of the disappointed robber. Eren hii 
sunrises have a dark and threatening aspect, and his moon 
appears pale and cold and spectral in the sky. Hobimi 
imagines little more than solemn silent expanses. He seemi 
to love to brood over the blanks of nature — the lonely desert, 
or the still more lonely ocean. Berghem, on the contrary, if 
he paints a glade in a wood, fills it immediately with groups 
of mstics, dancing as if they had been restored to the golden 
age : he makes his gardens bright with flowers, his woods 
alive with buds. Van der Neer spreads over the most betu- 
tiful scenes an air of desolation and melancholy. Cagliari, in 
depicting some of the most mournful scenes in sacred history, 
throws everywhere a feeble character upon the tabkau. Carlo 
Polci is celebrated as the best painter of tears in all that 
school of noble artists who made Italy, under the republics, 
so illustrious. The rustic assemblages of Guaspr^ are like 
groups on the stage ; and even when he makSs the wind bend 
down the forest tops, it seems to do it in a bland and accom- 
modating manner. Rubens reproduced himself in enormoui 
waists, broad shoulders, and Herculean arms ; and when these 
had been ingeniously distorted, the masterpiece of his genius 
was completed. Nicolas Poussin seemed to give additional 
breadth even to the grandest landscapes of the world. Hii 
imagination seemed to have too vast a range, even for the 
great theatres which he selected for its display ; and when he 
painted the "human face divine," there was always the ex- 
hibition of power and grandeur. 

Claude^Lorraine, contrasting with all these, eamC} as if with 
an inspiration from the antique, to take away ti reproach from 
his country, and to vivify and restore and renew the arts in 
France. With an exquisite sympathy with nature, his genius 
combined the dignity which prevented him from ever sinking 
from simplicity into frivolity. He was, like his works, noble, 
calm, and full of delicate fancy. He had a gentle aspect, lofty 
and severe, and this gave a character to all those delicious 
representations of nature which his pencil produced. He 
may be said to have been among artists what Tssso was among 
poets. As the eagle is the only bird which can fly ganng at 
the sun, Claude Lorraine is the only painter who seems ever 
to have looked boldly on its burning disk* It was he alone 
who could paint aerial tints — who could sufiTuse his landscapes 
with a luminous, etherial element, which appeared to fall in 
floods from heaven, visible to the eye, yet transparent and 
bathing all the scene in a rich and inefiable glow, Artists 
too often forget that the presence and influence of the light 
and air are as essential, even in a picture, to the freshness snd 
brightness of the vegetation, to the colour of the rock, to the 
hue of the water, of the wood, of the straw in the thatch, of 
every inanimate or Hying object, as to the existence of man 
himself. Claude had the geniua»and the courage to paint 
skies without a speck of doud ; but there was no one who 
knew better than he how to throw through the vapour which 
gathers round a descending stm long sloping beams of coloured 
light, to gild and beautify his citizens and streams. It will 
be seen that Oudry and his master were apt disciples of 
Claude Lorraine. 

It has been said, with reference to Claude, that only a lore 
of the marveUooa can induce his biographers to adopt those 
uncouth stories, so often controverted, about his youth and 
the rude begiiming of hia art. Some peraons are unable to 
exalt his great genius with satisfaction to themselves, unless 
they can prove that when a child he was an idiot, or« still 
worse, the son of a pastry-cook I In faot, the historian 
Baldinuchi,* who has left us an account of the early life of 
this splendid artist, and wrote from memoranda supplied him 

• Baldinucci i ** NoUsis dt Proftiaeri del Disigno,*' vol. xiU. 
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bj CltTide't own nephew, makes no mention of these ciroum- 
itanoes ; but, on the other hand, Joachim Sandrart,* who, in 
his "Academy of Painting," has recorded the achierements of 
the artists of his day, asserts, in direct contradiction to 
Baldinachi, a number of statements which concur with the 
&Tourite popular traditions. His testimony, howcTcr, if at 
ill important, is only so when it concerns the intercourse 
which he held with the great landscape-painter when he 
resided at Rome, for he was his intimate personal friend. In 
all other particulars, we prefer following the authority of 
family papers, to which the Italian biographer had access. 

Claude Gellee, commonly called Claude Lorraine, was bom 
m th^jrear 1600, the commencement of a great epoch in the 
history of science, discoTcry, and political changes^, his family 
then resided in the Chateau de Chamagne, which is on the 
banks of the beautifiil riyer Moselle, which runs through the 
Vosges hills, near Mirecourt, in the diocese of JTarl. He was 
the third of the flye male children of Jean Oellee. His eldest 
brother, named Jean, as the eldest brother in that family 
vas named for generations, carried on the profession of an 
engrarer on wood at Frisbourg, in the proyince of Brisgant. 
Claude, haying lost his parents] at the age of twelve years, 
without friends, and without any prospect of employment 
amoQg the people of the place where he had been lefk an orphan, 
had no other altematiye than to go and seek his brother at 
Frisbourg, and to ask from him hospitality, assistance, and 
adfice. He was besides attracted by the occupation to which 
Jean deyoted himself; for he had ihready exhibited a decided 
taste for design ; and no sooner had he receiyed some elemen- 
tarj instructions from his brother, than, with an aptitude and 
a facility quite astonishing in so yotmg a child, he produced 
lome ornamental drawings and arabesques of quaint but most 
original and striking yariety. ^* therefore, it is not true," 
says Baldinuchi, indignantly, *' that Claude Lorraine was 
ever placed apprentice at a pastrycook's." The good Italian, 
who had patrician tendencies, thought it necessary for genius 
not only to haye a lineage, but to be respectable and work 
with white hamds. *< I detest," he adds, << all those stories 
related by biographers, who haye taken no trouble to authen- 
ticate their statements, and who only repeat their ridiculous 
anecdotes to giye meretricious brightness to the dramatic con- 
trast they are about to draw." 

In the same way, many historians haye tried hard to show 
that Christopher Columbus was descended from one of the 
oldest &milies in Spain. Be this as it may, howeyer, cer- 
tain it is, that Claude had worked abovi a year with his 
brother, when one of his relatiyes, who was a lace merchant, 
had to undertake a journey to Rome. Fortune, which too 
often baffles the hopes of the aspiring, could not in this 
instance haye offered a more hospitable inyitation to a yoimg 
artist, who already felt, but yaguely and in his day-dreams, 
presentiments of a mighty destiny. 

Claude, hearing of the intended expedition, started off imme- 
diately to the house of his relative ; was introduced to him, 
and immediately preferred a request that he would allow him 
to accompany him to the great city of Italy, to which the 
hopes of eyery artist turned, where the stores of ancient 
genius were gathered up, where poets were still crowned 
in the Capitol, and where pages had been known to rise to the 
high prelacy and become the masters of the world. The lace- 
merchant did not at first imderstand of what use so young a 
companion, entirely unaccustomed to commercial dealings, 
could be to him ; but he waa unable to resist the earnest soli- 
citations of the boy ; and so Claude Lorraine found himself in 
Home. He immediately took a lodging not far from the 
Botunda, and began to deyelop as well as he ooxUd those 
principles of his art which had germinated in his mind under 
the humble culture of his brother. A strict economy in his 
manner of liying was rendered absolutely necessary by the 
scantiness of his purse ; for all he had to subsist upon was a 
slight donation occasionally transmitted to him from his 

* Joaahlm gandrart : ** Aosdemia Nobilitslm^ Ar^if Plctoria/' }n 
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friends at Frisbourg. But cheered by life and enthusiasm, 
and by the courage which is a characteristic of genius, he 
struggled with the difficulties of his position ; and if he could 
gaze on the Colosseum ; if he could sit in the rich galleries of 
the Vatican ; if he could Ippk on the works of pure glory, tha 
goddesses and heroes inunortalised in marble by the ancient 
artists ; if he could go forth from Rome and suryey the soft 
and glowing landscapes, with all their tender tints and grace- 
ful forms, which are spread out in the neighbourhood of the 
noble city, it mattered little to him that hfe liyed in a narrow 
town and had no luxuries to place on his table. 

At the end of three years, this kind of existence, pleasant if 
not Sybarite, was brought to a close. War broke out between 
the treacherous hous^ of Austria and the protestant powers ; 
that war which during thirty years afflicted Italy and buried 
half the ciyilised world in blood and slaughter. Intercourse 
was now exceedingly rare and difficult between the com- 
munities on the different sides of the Alps. Rome especially 
felt the unholy commotion, and Claude Lorraine, then only 
eighteen years old, quitted his fayourite city and travelled to 
Naples. It was perhaps not unfortunate for him that he was 
compelled to make this change. Around the shores of that 
beautiful bay, on which Torquati Tasso loyed to gase and 
which he so often remembered, and whose beauty he realised 
so truthfully in his songs, the young artist found landscapes 
with myrtle and ilex groyes, gentle green hills, fields like 
garden lawns, and all those accessories of elegance, which, 
under his pencil, appear to our eyes like the unreal creations 
of fancy. In that happily-situated place he liyed, as the 
pupil of Godfrey Walss, a painter of Cologne, who enjoyed 
no inconsiderable reputation. From him Claude acquired the 
principles of architecture and perspective. 

He remained, howeyer, only two years in the studio of this 
master ; precisely the time necessary to harmonise in his mind 
its perceptions of two elements which impress so distinctive 
a character upon his wonderful landscapes — monuments, and 
the far-retiring horizon. He then returned to Rome, aboimd- 
ing more in knowledge, more rich in hopes, more audacious 
in ambition, but so poor that he was obliged to install himself 
in the household of Augustino Tassi, less in the character of 
a student than under the humiliating conditions of domestic 
servitude. This at least we must believe, if we choose to trust 
the version of his life which has been given by Sandrart, who 
impresses a character of truthfulness by the precision and 
minuteness of the details with which his account is filled. 

Augustino Tassi was one of the most attached disciples of 
the celebrated landscape -patntv, Paul Bril. Although 
affiicted by the gout, he had, like the orator Chatham, a 
vivacity of spirit which enabled him, in despite of physical 
pain, to be an interesting and even a fascinating companion. 
Courted, feasted, overwhelmed with commissions from the 
opulent citizens^ of Rome, Tassi surrounded himself with a 
pompous retinue, and inhabited a house built with those wide 
open doors, emblematical of hospitality, for which Italy was 
renowned. Here he was visited by cardinals and nobles, and 
by illustrious strangers of all countries. Here he was 
appointed by the conclave of cardinals to paint, for the public 
adornment of the city, architectural decorations, marine views, 
cartoons with deep perspective, and landscapes of every descrip- 
tion ; 1^ with surprising energy he accomplished every task 
that was* assigned him. Still, with a burden of sixty years and 
many infirmities upon his shoulders, he required an expert 
and agile assistant, who could superintend the affairs of his 
house, take care of his horses, arrange all ceremonial details, 
and otherwise manage his domestic concerns, while he received 
visitors, held the pencil, or directed the works of his disciples. 

In Claude he found a young man sufficiently talented to 
tmdertake all that he desired, and sufficiently poor to accept 
the employment. No doubt, however, the position of the 
young painter, notwithstanding the degrading circumstances 
allotted to it, was not altogether unendurable. He enjoyed 
frequent intercourse with a mind of distinguished resources ; 
he heard daily in his master's studio dissertations on art, 
irhich princes were i^mbitinus to hear ; and thus the penius of 
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the painter of Lorraine waa coltiTated and his memory stored, 
in spite of the little education he had receiyed in his youth. 
It is certain that he remained in the serrice of Augustine imtil 
the spring of the year 1625; but why does it happen that 
history is an oracle which is dumb precisely when we are 
most curious to interrogate her ? THat which is most unknown 
concerning illustrious men is the obscure i^ace of their ex- 
istence, when they stood in the dark valley of their youth, 
before they reached the luminous elevations of their greatness, 
—the long probation, the purgatory of genius, their groans at 
the threshold of the temple. We yearn to see others labour- 
ing through their hard apprenticeship, toiling at the com- 
mencement of their sublime labours. Alas ! could we perceive 
and know how many others, perhaps -with souls as great, 
having gazed from a distance at the enchanted landscapes 
of the efuth, at the sweet land of promise, fell exhausted on 
the road, and perished under discouragement and fatigue, 
without a vritness of their sufferings. Are there any among 
us who do not rejoice if we can trace the perilous and 
painful commencement of the journey by which the children 



the evening blacken the summits of these mountains. He 
staid a little time in the monotonous country of Bavaria, the 
nest of princes, where he painted two pictures of the environs 
of Munich. The collection of works of art in that city also 
attracted his attention. Thence he proceeded into Suabia, 
and on the road met a party of brigands, who stripped him of 
all he possessed ; but they could not strip him of his genuine 
treasure—his geniiu—and he became richer after viewing the 
sublime scenes which nature spread around him, even thoogh 
he had not a cocAtno in his podiet. 

At last, after many adventures, he once more reached the 
ch&teau of Chamagne and dwelt there for a considerable time. 
It is in vain that we search the records of his life lor aa 
account of his residence there. More easily^may we penetrate 
to the retreat of the poet Petrarch, in 1^ sweet valley ot 
Yalchiusia, ** by Sorga's trembling waters." We can recover 
no idea of the impressions made on the mind of the great 
landscape painter by the scenery amid which he lived. 

All we learn is that, having stayed sufficiently long to settle 
some family affairs, he proceeded to Nancy, where he wai 
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of genius in all ages and countries have travelled the dreary 
flats of unnoticed and unrewarded exertion, hidden, perhaps, 
by those clouds of calumny, of envy, and detraction, which, 
like vapour, always gather about the rising sun ? We love to 
see the first pale copy of their' brilliant works, their efforts 
full of anguish and danger, and the gateways of fame and 
delight. The stars which now bum in the zenith most 
radiantly, and astonish us with their lustre— shall we attempt 
to discover their origin ?— shall we watch for the earliest glim- 
merings of the day, so like that magic Aurora, still trem- 
bling and uncertain, which Claude Lorraine saw and painted, 
leaving a dawn everlastingly bright, to show how he loved 
nature and how nature had gifted him ? 

In the spring of the year 1625, Claude departed from Rome 
in order to return to his native country. Amidst his efforts, 
his hopes, the changes and chances of his career, he had con- 
tinually gone back in imagination to the place of his child- 
hood—'* the banks of the blue Moselle." He visited Loretto 
and Venice, observing the dark g^een colour of the water 
there. He crossed the Tyrol, noticing the very tints which in 



introduced to Claude de Ruet, one of the most famous artists 
produced by that part of France. The pupil of Tempests, 
the envious rival of Callot, Ruet, opulent and proud, appears 
at that time to have enjoyed the first rank in the society of 
Nancy. The ducal impostor, Henry II., had in 1621 con- 
ferred on him a patent of nobility. He moved from place to 
place in superb equipages ; he was followed by a pompous 
suite of attendants ; and, like Augustine Tassi at Rome, he 
was commissioned to execute some very important works. 
Among these was the decoration of the roof of the church of 
Carmelites, and several Italian artists were employed under 
his superintendence. Claude Lorraine, wh had, since his 
journey to Naples and his residence with lodfrey Walss, 
acquired great skill in painting perspective, wished to be 
intrusted with the conception of the design. His friend Ruet 
promised at least to employ him; and he was occupied for 
more than a year in the decorations of the roof and of the 
adjoining chapels. But this cold and barren employment 
little suited the glowing ambition of the young artist, who 
had not come from Italy without a memory enriched by idess 
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of her pure blue skies, her vineyards and gardens, her snow- 
white ruins, her broad and smiling fields, and heroic monu- 
menti, which added sadness to her fame and radiance to her 
gloff. He was dreaming of returning thither, when an 
accident, which occurred to one of the assistants who was 
employed in gilding some parts of his work, had the effect of 
completely disgusting him with the equivocal honour to be 
deriTed from painting on a fragile and lofty scaffolding. The 
Bssiitant alluded to, having made a false step, fell from the 
scaffolding, and was only preserved from a mortal injury by 
falling on a cross beam, from which he was able to hang for a 
momept or two. Claude had just sufficient time to descend 
and save him at the moment when his weight was breaking 
the piece of timber to which he dung. But the catastrophe, 
to which he was every instant exposed, had such a powerful 
influence on his imagination, that he resolved to abandon a 
tsak in which his genius had no free or ample scope for the 
development of his powers. He accordingly started on his 



overtopped their varied talents, and looked down upon 
them from the height of his own genius ; he assisted them with 
his affSectionate counsels, &nd taking up, with many of his 
faults, the antique traditions of Raffaelle, endeavoured to 
combat the influence of the mannerists. Dwelling at the 
Trinity on the Mount, on a hill whence his eye took in a 
magnificent and gorgeous view, he had engrafted on landscape 
painting a sentiment of grandeur and might, which in those 
days was quite new ; for though Titian and Hannibal Car- 
rachi had given a very glowing foretaste of historical land- 
scape, Poussin it was who fixed and determined the style, 
became its most profound model, and grafted on it the peculiar 
genius of the French school. Few painters have indeed been 
more true, more real, and more suggestive of beauty than 
Nicolas Poussin. Claude Lorraine soon became acquainted 
with his illustrious countryman, and he accordingly took 
up his residence near at hand, also on the Trinity on the 
Mount It may with justice and truth be predicated, that 
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way to Italy, through Lyons and Marseilles, but was detained 
at that port by a severe illness. He then embarked in the 
nme vessel with another French painter, Charles Erard de 
Nantes. The voyage was peculiar, for a frightful storm 
••sailed the ship off the coast of CiVita-Yecchia ; but Claude 
•t length saw the dome of St. Peter>, the centre and crown 
of Rome, in October, 1627; and he discovered that he had 
entered the city precisely on the day on which the people 
celebrated the festival of St. Luke—the festival of painters ! 

There resided in these days in Italy a Frenchman who 
exercised over the Italians all the usual ascendancy of a supe- 
rior mind. We allude to the great Nicolas Poussin, who had 
heen established in Rome ever since 1624. Around him, 
basking, as it were, within the warm rays of his genius, 
were grouped many eminent painters, Valentin, Guaspr^, 
'•cques Stella, Peter de Laer, called Bamboche,* Cornelius 
t^odemburg, Jacques Callot, and many others. Nicholas 
• Set «* Works of Emintnt Masters," Tol. 1. p. S62. 



this contact acted much on the character of the artist's pro- 
ductions, and in some degree fixed his stjle. Claude had 
certainly, prcTiously to meeting with his countryman, a pre- 
sentiment of style ; but after the lessons he derived from 
communion with Poussin, his thoughts were elevated, his 
ideas enlarged, and his education was, in a word, finished 
and completed in the company of one who appeared to give 
majesty even to the mighty productions of nature itself. We 
cannot but become convinced, on a little reflection, that the 
pupil of Godfrey Walss and Augustino Tassi derived from 
Poussin a capacity of elevating landscape, by breathing on it 
the charm of ideal beauty. Able and tasteful in hib appre- 
ciation of architecture, Claude Lorraine would doubtless have 
embellished his landi^apes by selections from ruins, and by 
choice bits of architecture ; but the selection of his edifices 
would have been less happy, if the bright example of Poussin 
had not enabled him to see the distinguished part which 
montunents can play in great landscape painting. 
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But to speak frankly, the true master of the- great paiater 
of Lorraine was the bright, the glowing, the warm and 
vivifying sun. We may conceiye, but not describe, all the 
efforts, the indomitable patience, the labour and fatigue, the 
thought, the care, required to cope with such a model, 
Claude endeavoured to fathom, deeper than any one else ever 
did before, the most secret mysteries of nature ; he deter- 
mined to catch the sun at every hour of the day. to know it 
by heart— not by study of the mere caprices of light, but by a 
careful examination of its truest harmonies. He would rise, 
many a time and oft, before the dawn, to wander into the 
country and watch the first rise and birth of day. While 
other men forgot, slumbering securely on their pillows, or 
turned away through indolence from one of the grandest spec- 
tacles that can meet the eye, Claude had ascended some lofcy 
eminence, some green -bosomed hill, or mossy crag, and stood 
there like the out-posted sentinel of art; and then rosy- 
fingered Aurora displayed to him all the glorious beauties of 
her jewel-case, allowed him to play with her jewels, which are 
but fleecy clouds and transparent vapours ; and all this he 
admired at a time when it was not thought ridiculous to 
speak of the rosy fingers of the bliishing beauty, opening the 
gates of the East and flooding the earth with light. He 
wandered alone amid these luminous scenes of beauty, without 
pencils, without paint-boxes, for he drank in the lovely 
poetry (rf the scene, became exhilarated and inspired, and 
wanted no canvas to receive what he had seen. He watched 
in their most rapid variations every shade of colour when, in 
the morning of a lovely day, the sun appears at first of a 
silvery hue, preceded by a white aureole. This white is 
then tinged with yellow, some few degrees above the horizon ; 
a little higher up the yellow turns to orange, the orange 
becomes vermilion, the vermilion turns to violet; and thus 
from tint to tint, from shade to shade, by delicate hues of 
marvellous riches 

*' Le Jour ponsse la nuit, 
£t la nuit sombre 
Pousse le jour qui luit 
D'une obMure ombre," 
to use the quaint words of old Konsard, the most original of 
French poets in his day. 

Then on the sea-shore he would gaze with rapt admiration 
on the glorious picture of the o«b of day, bursting suddenly 
forth from beneath the waves, a minute before dark and 
gloomy, now dancing, a sheet of molten gold, beneath the sunny 
radiance of the morn. It is difficult to say where sunrise is 
most beautiful — on the mighty waste of waters, on the vast 
mountain chains, or when leaping forth from fertile fields, 
where the com is yellow and ripe, where the vine blushes rich 
and rosy, where the" orange- tree blooms and the myrtle shows 
its deep green foliage, or the rose sends up its bursting 
fragrance to the senses. 

And when he had caught these glimpses of nature, he 
would return to the silent studio, and seek from memory to 
reproduce on canvas that which lived in his mind's eye, 
coloured, tinted, and complete. Ajid as he had always noted in 
preference great effects, leaving small details on one side, he 
was sure that no unfortunate recollection of details of vege- 
tation would coire to disarrange the harmony, beauty, and 
ensemble of the whole. His studies, or rather his genius as a 
painter, thus advanced like the sun itself, which bathes every 
variety of nature, every tint of the earth and air, every colour 
of flower and skies, in the one warm flood of his own golden light. 

The German artist who yrrote the life of Claude, Joachim 
Sandrart, informs us that he sometimes met with the great 
artist amid the rocks and cascades of Tivoli. ** Seeing me," 
says he, ** paint rocks after nature, rather than from imagina- 
tion, Claude approved highly of my method, and look advan- 
tage of it so largely, that, by unwearied industry and invincible 
patience, he was soon able to paint beautiful landscapes, 
which amateurs bought at a very high price, and of which he 
could never produce sufficient to please them." • The two 

♦ *'Doneo aliquando Tibure Intra rapes me olTendcrct asperrimss, 
penieillum manu traotant«ra et ad oativa prototypa non imvfinationis 



painters became great friends, often met at Rome, and 
associated together in order to go into the fields and paint 
objects on the spot. While Sandrart selected rocks of wild 
and fanciful form, trunks of trees of strange and wtinkled 
shape, and the waterfalbi, ruins, and buildings best suited, 
according to his idea, for historical landscapes, Claude Lor- 
raine chose less complicated subjects, and studied rather the 
gentle sloping away of objects from the second foreground to 
the horizon, — that is to say, the phenomena of aerial per- 
spective, f His object was to, as it were, pierce the canvas 
through and through, and represent the immeasurable distances 
which the eye groups in a landscape ; above all, to preserve in 
a simple picture on an easel the grandeur of the aspectSt, the 
serenity of the whole scene, ani the majestic harmony of 
nature, when the sun, from a blue firmament without clouds, 
sheds below its torrents of light and heat— a glowing and 
mighty deluge, as it were. 

The great genius, the varied and bold talent of Claude, soon, 
became known in Rome ; and how, in fact, could it be other- 
wise, when he shone in the full light of the sun ? His renown 
spreading like the rays of light, was scattered over Italy, 
crossed the mountains and the seas, reached France, and then 
flew to Spain ; and ther« was soon a contest of no common 
character between princes, sovereigns, cardinals, and the 
pope, as to who should possess the finest Claudes. Baldi- 
nuchi has left behind him some interesting details with 
reference to the names of the purchasers, and the high price 
they gave for the pictures.} Two landscapes, ordered by 
Cardinal Bentivoglio, having been shown to the pope, 
Urban VIII., were thought so admirhble by his holiness, 
that, proclaiming aloud the superiority of the French artist 
over all other landscape-painters, he ordered of him four 
paintings in that style, one of which was to be a view of the 
port of Marinella. Claude painted this view, and another 
similar one, a sea-piece, with pontifical galleys ; he then 
painted two village festival scenes — scenes which owed their 
existence to his imagination, which was as rustic as the mind 
of the poet of Mantua ; luminous pastorals they are, in 
which the wedding of a goatherd becomes grand and magni- 
ficent from the beauty of surroimding nature and the gorgeous 
splendour of the horizon. 

We need hardly say to our readers, who know the force of 
fashion in all these things, who are aware that courtiers will 
assume even the defects of a sovereign they wish to please, 
that the whole college of cardinals hastened to imitate the 
example of the pope ; and as the pagan antique was in favour 
at the Vatican ever since the days of Leo X , the free and 
easy princes of the church, who were rather men of fashion, 
gallantry, and intrigue, than priests, were delighted to make 
the pencil of Claude, his lovely landscapes, supply an excuse for 
painting subjects from the metamorphoses of Ovid, the history 
of Cupid and Psyche, or that of the lovely nymph Egeria, 
who was changed into a foimtain. These old men of the 
church were like the elders who admired Susannah ; beauty- 
was what they sought; they cared not how nude or equivocal 
the mode of treatment. 

' The king of Spain came in his turn. He ordered eight 
marine landscapes ; four taken from the Old, and four frona 
the New Testament. But while Claude was working with 

eC inventlonls vi, led natur& ipsa snggerente varia pingentem, quse 
tantopere ipei plflccbaut, ut Mmili deLinc insistcret methodo, ct po»t 
modum laboriottitate indefesia et pertinacla Inviocibili in imitanda quod 
tractus sttbdialcs natura cos usque pertingeret, ut subdialia ^us a 
grapliicophllis anxi^ dehiuc conquirantur, caro pretio emantur.'* — 
J. Sandrart: " Academia, eto/^ 

f " Qucmndmodum ego nipcs saltern exquirebam singularco. 
Etipites nrborum extnntiorcfl, ramorum comas magifl frondova?. cataract as 
undarum, tcdificia ct ruinas majores et pro complemeoto picnnaruxn 
historicarum magis mihi idoneas, ita ex adverso ille miuori (•altem pin- 
gebat fonnfi, qnicque post secundum longitis dii>tareiit ftindnin ct vervtis 
liorizoBtem diiMinuerentur."— Sandrart. the old artiiVsLa^n is wortli 
quoting for its quaintncM. 

X Baldiavod : *« Notizis d« Professor! d<il Dbegno.'' 
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ardour at one of these compositions, he learnt that it had 
been sold as his by plagiarists and copyists. The high price 
that our great artist charged for his pictures, without any one 
even complaining that too great a value was set upon them, 
had stimulated forgers, who came and stole the ideas of Claude 
Lorraine, and imitated, in some degree, his effects of light, so as 
to deceive foreigners and ignorant amateurs. Every one will 
see what a great misfortune this was for the artist, who was not 
only injured in his purse and fortune, but calumniated by the 
sale and preservation of bad copies, which, shown as his to 
men of taste, lowered him in their estimation and detracted 
from his well-earned fame. Claude, on making this discovery, 
and on finding the extent to which the system had been 
carried, resolved to keep a copy of every picture which left 
his workshop, making a note on the back of the drawing, the 
name of the purchaser, its date, and, on many occasions, its 
price. He made himself a portfolio, in which he registered 
every one of his thoughts as a sketch, so that he was able to 
offer to amateurs the control of his originals, and confound 
the unpudence of forgers bold enough to imitate the aerial 
light of his pictures. He called it *'The Book of Invention, 
or the Book of Truth."* This was the immortal register 
where he collected together all the wandering fancies of his 
genius. These sketches, which were, so to speak, the dawn of 
his pictures, are washed in with bistre, with a rather heavy hand 
as regards the figures, and yet vnth all the evidence of power 
and genius. Some pen-and-ink dashes show us what the 
character of the leaves will be ; we catch, too, a glimpse of 
the light ; we guess, beneath the glimmering indications of a 
flat tint, the distribution of the manor, the slope of the 
grounds, the general set off. We can conceive nothing more 
exquisite or pleasing to the eye of the artist than these 
prefaces — these dreamy outlines of what is to be a splendid 
picture. It seems as if we looked at the future rich canvas 
through a gauze curtain, and could catch a flickering indis- 
tinct glimpse of landscapes, even more beautiful than we shall 
ever see. Now it is a grove, where the Muses halt, beautifully 
and gracefully grouped, to hearken to the song of Apollo, 
beside a rippling lake on which float the lazy swans ; and with 
a country behind, the distances of which probably gave the 
poet the idea, when he speaks of seeing in the distance hills 
and moiintains the sununits of which are lost in the clouds, 
while their strange shape and vague character leave us to 
form an horizon where we please ; now it is a mysterious 
bark gliding on the moving waters, and just about to fade 
away from our sight between two willow-clad islands *, some- 
times we gaze with admiration on the bulls of the Campagna 
Komagna, up to their knees in a marsh, and tended by a 
herdsman as wild and savage as the place itself. 

Many days indeed may be passed in turning over the leaves, 
in examining the rich and original designs of this book, which 
is now in the possession of the Duke of Devonshire, and of 
which the fac-similes have been bo ably and artistically 
engraved by Earlom. On the back of the first drawing in the 
"Book of Truth," we find the following inscription stuck 
on a piece of paper, written in the handwriting of Claude 
himself—still the ignorant Claude in all but painting — and 
which we give exactly, without correction or alteration : — 

*' Audi 10 Dsgosto, 1677, 

Ce present livre appartien & moy que Je faict durant 

ma vie Claudio 01U«e, dit le Loraias» 

a Roma, le 28 ao«, 1680." f 

But the "Book of Truth" was no effective protection for 
Claude against the rapacity of his greedy imiutors. Some, 
adventuring even into his studio, caught up at a glance his 
ideas and sketches, and did not even waittmtil the pictures 
were issued to reap the profit ; so that, by a disgraceful and 
scandalous system, the canvas of the plagiarist was issued 
before the original picture. The master, as a last resource, 

* Libro d'invenzione ovvero libro di verita. 

t The above interesting facta are found in un article on Claude by 
£agene Plot, in the •« Cabinet de T Amateur," for the year 1843, voL ii. 



was compelled to shut up his studio to all visitors, except a 
few friends on whom he could rely, like Poussin and Cardinal 
Bentivoglio, or disinterested admirers, like Prince Panfili, the 
Cardinals Medicis, Spada, Giori, and Mellino, the Constable 
Colonna, the Florentine Paolo Falconieri, and a few others. 
This decision, to which the generous artist was driven by a 
sense of justice to himself, excited great murmurs ; but he had 
no other remedy against the pestilent thieves who picked his 
poeket and desecrated his genius. But when the pointer 
shut himself up in his studio, excluding the vulgar crowd, he 
kept the bright sun with him there, and' lived in that com- 
pany and on the memory of real and true nature. He had 
grown old and had the gout, and his favourite Walks near the 
waterfalls of Tivoli, where Sandrart had so often met him, 
were past for ever. He now painted wholly from the elements 
with which he had stored his mind in the past — those glorious 
and magnificent landscapes, perfumed by the ideal, warmed 
by beauty, and resplendent with light and the glow of ItaliaA 
summer. 

The French artists of that and other days always placed 
nature in the background, and made man occupy the first 
place. The fact is, that, with rare exceptions, the French 
never cared about nature — Florian was an anachronism — man, 
his passions and his actions, alone occupied their attention. 
They neither comprehended nor sympathised with calm and 
quiet loveliness. The storm and the battle engaged tj^eir 
thoughts, when the sweet beauty of rich and lovely landscape 
would have passed by unheeded. Claude Lorraine himself, 
who was so fond of the light and the sun, never went beyond 
the limits of historical landscape ; he remained faithful to the 
lessons he had taken from his great master Nicolas Poussin. 
The rays with which his canvases are flooded light up some 
choice scene in nature, play in the classic colonnade, or 
peer through the cords of an antique trireme. It was not 
without result that Claude lived in Rome, surrounded by 
learned men and poets, and protected by erudite and classical 
cardinals. That vast sea, into which the setting sun plunges, 
bears the galley whence descends Cleopatra the Beautiful. 
One landscape of Claude exhibits *^The Consecration of 
David," while another exhibits all the preparations for a 
sacrifice. Warriors in heroic costume saunter about in the 
foreground of his seaports ; all his pictures, in fact, are at 
all events as much filled by historical recollections as they 
are by the warmth and glow of tKe sun. Even when his 
fancy induces him to delineate the dances of a pastoral festival, 
the land to which he takes us is that of the Eclogues, and there 
exhales &om them a perfume of the idyls of Anacreon and of 
the laurels of Virgil. 

With regard to putting figures in a landscape, there pre- 
vails an error — at all events we regard it as one — which 
should be corrected. '* Intelligent painters," says a critic 
of the last century, ^'have rarely painted desert land- 
scapes without figures. They have peopled them, they 
have introduced into these pictures a subject composed of 
several personages whose actions may touch us and attach 
them unto us. It is thus that Rubens, Poussin, and all the 
other great masters have acted— he might have included 
Claude Lorraine — who have never contented themselves with 
introducing into their pictures a man going slowly along his 
road, or a woman taking fruits to market. They introduce 
thinking beings, that they may give us subjects to think about. 
They introduce men moved by the ordinary passions of 
humanity, in order to move our passions, and to interest us 
by this very agiUtion."J These very sage remarks by the 
learned Abb^ Dubos are incdrrect, and in fact simply puerile. 
When an artist desires to create a genuine landscape, that is, 
to depict the beauties of the country— the evening, a morning 
scene, the charms of water and wood, to snatch and trace 
the mysteries of nature— he should avoid introducing any very 
interesting action, for the landscape loses naturally in interest 
as far as the action interests, and the real object of the 
painter is lost. No man who wished to depict correctly and 

t Abbe Dubos*B •« Beflexions sur hi peintorc et la pocsle." Vol. i. 52. 
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conyey to tho idet the grandeur of NUgart or Mont Blanc, 
would think of introducing them as mere illuitrations of 
aome scene of action. 

When Poussin introduces into his landscapes historical 
figures, or men agitated by passions, as Dubos says, it is 
the action of the figures, which is the chief end and aim of the 
picture, and the landscape is an accessory, or rather the frame- 
work of the subject " Arcadia " is an example. Imbued with 
the great principle of unity, had he desired to create in our 
minds admiration for the splendour of the horizon, or to 
show us his power of portraying them, he would have been 
Tery particular not to introduce complicated figures. It 
would haye sufficed fully for his purpose, just to recall the 
image and idea of man, by introducing a solitary cayalier, or 
a shepherd gazing at his flock as they watered. Haying 
often yiolated this eternal principle of imity, Claude Lorraine 
has committed an error very common with French artists; 
that is to say, he has diyided the interest of his pictures. 



equally sucoeasful, equally admirable in the arrangement of 
their trees, according to the more or less massiyeness whick 
their foliage produces, and also in the art of painting, so that 
each particular species is recognised at a glance, either by the 
appearance of the boughs, the division of the bouquets, or the 
characteristic shape of the foliage. Sandrart himself has 
made this remark with regard to our artist. He insists yery 
much upon this point, and says, in his German Latin, f that 
the leaves of the trees, painted by Claude, seem to move and 
shake in the wind. 

Claude Lorraine had, properly speaking, no pupils, though 
historians have given him two : Herman Swanevelt and 
Le Courtois. Herman was nothing more than a very clever 
imitator of Claude; Courtois, if we are to believe a very 
distinguished amateur,:^ has executed some landscapes in the 
style of Lorraine ; among others the ** Siege of Rochelle," and 
the '* Pas de Suae," which are found in the Louvre. It does 
not, however, appear that these two painters received anj 
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On the other hand he haa never been more successful or more 
grand, than when he has introduced figures of sailors without 
a story, pastors without a name ; all the while preserving the 
lofty, sublime, and elevated taste of those ruins full of 
majesty, which make us think of the absent heroes, and the 
strange stories of those immortal gods who by their lives, as 
told by their worshippers, often make us rejoice that they were 
false, and that we live in a time when we know the true and 
great God of Christianity. 

Turning to trees, we find that tliose which Claude Lorraine 
was fond of introducing into his landscapea, are the horse-ches* 
nut and the Spanish, vrith lofty branches, round forms, and 
the brown bark of which is enlivened by the clear gray of the 
moss attached to them. It is easy to remark, as Le Carpen- 
tier* does, when speaking of Nicolas Poussin and Claude 
Lorraine, that these two great landscape-painters have been 

* Euai rar le psjMige. 1817 



direct lessons from him, though, in reality, he was their 
master. The only pupil whom Claude formed under his own 
eyes was a certain Domenico Romano, a poor young cripple, 
whom he took into his house and fed, and •who was for a long 
time to him what he had been to Tassi; but Domenico 
Romano, having learnt to paint, the rumour was set afloat 
that he was the unknown artist, tiie true author of the pietur e 
which were given to the world as the production of Claude 
Lorraine. When this news was sufficiently spread, the pupil 
became ungrateful, thought himself a great man, and was 
inflated by vanity. He left the studio of the great landscape- 

t Ubi arbores ezprestit divertas natrnidi omnes qaaatiUte qssil 
versi, stipitem, fh>ndet, ooloremqiie tam aigute Jnxta e^juvls fpedcm 
siogalii tribvendo tamque dlstincte oimctas rtpreftntando, al Tcato 
movents pcntrepers videantor —Cap. zxiii. Partis eeomdc, liber Ui. 

t Doperthes : •' Hittolrs de I'art da Paysags," p. 1 67. Paris, 189t 
The oatalogus of the Lovvrs gives the plotnres alluded to as dande'i 
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pilnterT tnd broagkt an aotion ags^init him for the wagei that 
be uid yretQ due to him. 

Clttide Lomine sent for hii disciple, who flood before him 
boM ind audacious I foT vaELity and egotiim had made him 
baifmad^ 

♦* What it this I owe you?" taid the great painter, ■ternly. 

The crippled pupil mentioaed & aum* 



Aa for the imitatora of Claude, they were innumerable. 
All the Dutchman, German*, and Spaniardft who went to 
Italy, were inspired by hi* painting!^. In the present day, 
the brilliant euccess of our landscape-painters in mainly owing 
to their enthusiastic admiration and careful study of Claude 
Lorraine. In France, where they are justly proud of one who 
was truly great, he hat beeu a conttant model for imitatimi— 
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t* Come with me/' said Claude, with a &comful smile* 

He took him to the bank of Spirito Santo, where all Ha 
Booey waa deposited, and counted out to him the money he 
•aktd lot'. 

*' Go," continued he, ** poor soul. Money may rejoice 
you, hut it will iftt give you genius. Paint, and let the world 
jodgt wheiher or no I have harmc^d you/' 

No morewsii heard of Domenico Homwio. 



he has been the classic artist for two centuries. A whole 
Pleiad of renowned and celebrated anists. from the two Patela 
to Yaleuciennei, without omitting BourdieuE, Francbque 
Milet, Mauperche; Joseph Vemel, and Lantsra, undoubtedly 
felt the influence of Claude, combined with that of hia 
master, Nicolas Poussin. This is natural enough. Before 
the reTolution which the nineteenth century so fortunately 
made in art, by infusing into it the fresh perfume of the 
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romantic poetry of the north, the France of that indistinct 
peiiod called the Renaissance knew no ideal but that of 
paganism, and none had ever elevated classical ideality higher, 
or pjunted the scenes of the heroic past better, than Nicolas 
Poussin and Claude Lorraine. 

A distinction must be drawn between the two, however, 
and can easily be made clear. The Norman painter painted 
the land of heroes and philosophers, while the artist of Lor- 
raine cast the light of his ideal beauty over the dwelling-place 
of herdsmen and demi-gods. The landscape of Nicolas 
Poussin is generally historical— that of Claude is Arcadian. 
Pythagoras would have been pleased to saunter with his 
disciples on the banks of that river that percolates the country 
scene of Poussin, or beneath the shadows which lead to the 
neighbouring villa. In the rich conceptions, the sunny bright 
pictures of Claude, nature is less solemn, and its varied aspects 
recall rather the primitive period — the fortunate golden time, 
when the earth of Saturn belonged to poetry, and the heart of 
man to love. Scarcely ever, in his marine landscapes, does he 
represent a tempest ; for nothing that is strange, violent, or 
in rude motion is attractive to him. He never runs after 
fantastic clouds or sudden or unexpected effects of light. His 
favourite part of light is its peaceful and dazzling brightness ; 
he paints the deep blue firmament when it is pure and 
unspeckled by clouds'— the country when it is happy and 
smiling — animals when they feed in perfect liberty, watched 
over by the apocryphal shepherds of Theocritus or Virgil. 
His landscapes are truly those of the golden age. There is 
pne in which the old fable of Narcissus is recorded, with a 
scene of marvellous beauty around him. Some women, con- 
cealed behind a tuft of thick bushes, are watching young 
Narcissus as he gazes at himself 4x1 the fountain, while the 
sun and nature, and the soft breeze which waves to and fro 
the summits of the tall trees, and the distant ruins flooded 
with golden light, all tell of love. What ar soft and balmy 
temperature — ^what a delicious evening ! Who would not 
wander across that scene of such august tranquillity, lose 
himself, listen to the waterfall, and come back to that grove in 
the foreground to find again that deserted nymph dying a 
languishing death near her river, amid the green turf and 
surrounded by the narcissus flower } 

Of all hours of the day, Claude Lorraine loved the evening, 
the setting sun ; and, to give additional play to his scene, he 
generally chose the banks of the sea. When just about to 
dip into the ocean, the sun casts upon the calm sea a positive 
carpet of light ; the waves rustle, as it were, beneath the soft 
evening breeze ; and the gently-moved waters of the trembling 
ocean reflect, in myriad sparkles, the dying brightness of the 
luminary. No clouds are in the sky, or very few ; perhaps a 
light vapour, like a veil of gauze, is lit up by the expiring sun. 
On the borders of the water rise Italian palaces — noble por- 
ticoes, whose columns give scarcely any shade, wrapped as 
they are in a luminous atmosphere which impregnates every 
place with light. Statues, which rise on the splendid terraces 
of these palatial halls, swim in golden vapour. Galleys are at 
anchor ; the rays of evening light come dancing through the 
rigging, and show in the water the long narrow shape of the 
ship — a furrow, so to speak, of shade. On the shore walk 
people who are, it seems, dazzled by the rays of the setting 
' sun ; and it would be a pleasure for us to imitate those 
among them, who use their hats as a kind of parasol, to 
avoid being blinded with the too great effulgence. On the 
edge of the horizon the sun seems to penetrate into palaces 
of fire, and is about to disappear in the midst of a conflagration 
which all the waves of the sea cannot put out, but which will 
soon be extinguished as it passes through every gradation of 
vermilion, violet, and deep blue, even unto darkness. 

All this is admirably exemplified in '*The old Port of Mes- 
sina*' by Claude. 

One remarkable thing about Claude Lorraine was, that he 
never began to be wholly himself until he reached the second 
foreground, that is to say, until his lungs began to breathe 
the air. In the front are in general palaces and masses of 
trees, which serve him as side- scenes, and he might even be 



reproached with the monotony of the foreground; but o& 
some occasions the ** set-ofi"' is skilfully concealed and dissi- 
mulated by the careful diitcrimination of the darker shades ; it 
is valuable rather from the mass than the actual strength of 
each shade, so that all remains lit up, though there is a 
kind of demi-tint to bring it up. We must also not omit to 
observe that Claude Lorraine was the first painter who studied 
the laws of refraction, when he painted the sun mirroring 
itself in the waters of the sea. " If water bends a stick, my 
reason straightens it," says Lafontaine. But the artist prefers 
the naivetes of nature to the correction of reason. 

Drawing and engraving on steel occupied a considerable 
portion of the life of Claude Lorraine. In the year 1636 he 
had already engraved some of his best pieces, amongst othen, 
one of his masterpieces, the *' Campo Vaccino," in which we are 
made familiar with the grandeur of the Roman city. It is the 
ancient Forum, an immense space filled with thousands of 
people and with light, and surrounded by monuments, such as 
the Arch of Septimus Severus, the Temple of Antoninus, the 
ruins of the Templ^ of Concord ; and in the background, the 
Coliseum and Arch of Titus. *' However, the engravings of 

Claude,*' says an amateur, the Coimt Guillaume de L ,* 

'* have nothing brilliant in them ; they produce no great effect^ 
and the magic effect of the cMaroicuro which we admire in 
the engravings of Rembrandt, foir example, is wholly wanting ; 
the figures are, moreover, generally badly drawn, as they often 
are in his pictures; he was not very clever in the mechanical 
part of the aflair, and had not fully acquired the art of apply- 
ing the aquafortis ; sometimes it produces no effect, and 
sometimes it does not bite at all. His engravings, therefore, 
have little charm for the superficial amateur; but the en- 
lightened connoisseur admires the choice of the subjects, 
the beauty of the arrangement, especially that of the trees, 
the nobility of the architecture, and in general, the taste, 
style, and spirit of the man of genius." 

This judgment is rather too severe, especially as far as the 
figures are concerned. If it be true, as is very generally 
believed, that those in his tahUaux were chiefly from the hand 
of Courtois, of Philippe La\iri, Jean Miel, Fran<^ois Allegrini, 
and even of Nicolas Poussin, we must hesitate before we 
decide that Claude did not know how to draw the human 
form. When having recourse to the hands of strangers or the 
pencils of friends, he only followed a very universal custom. 
The figures which the great landscape-painter has drawn in 
his " Book of Truth,*' and in his engravings, have sometimes, 
it is true, an amount of awkwardness, but it is a powerful and 
energetic awkwardness ; they are correct in their motions and 
correct in their pantomime. In some few dashes they express 
with rare vigour and truth the roughness of the men of a 
seaport, or the somewhat heavy and ponderous elegance of the 
gentlemen who wore doublets and swords. It was only out 
of sheer modesty that Claude was wont to say to those 
amateurs who came to buy his pictures, that he gave the 
figures in for nothing. 

There is still preserved in one of the Queen's collections, a 
drawing by Claude, which bears the date of 1682, and which 
represents a scene of the Enead. The painter was then 
eighty-two years old, and still he worked. He died calmly in 
the month of December of the same yea^ and was buried in 
the church of the Trinity on the Hill. He left, as sn iaheri- 
tance to his nephews, amongst other works, the ** Book of 
Truth." . This marvellous book was sold to a French jeweller. 
Louis XIV. having charged his ambassador at Rome, the 
Count d'Estrees, to purchase this precious monument of the 
genius of the French nation, he endeavoured to fulfil the 
monarch's wish, but in vain. The " Livre de Verit6 " passed 
into England, to the collection of the Duke of Devonshire, 
who had it engraved, in 1777, by Earlom. The heirs of 
Claude placed the following inscription on his tomb, which is 
the more worthy of being preserved here that it is utterly 
> obliterated on the white marble tablet where it first was cut. 

« '*(£uvrea de Claude Gellee, dit lo Lorrain," psr Is Conte 
G. deL. 
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CLAUDIO GELLEE LOTIIARIXGO, 

Ex loco de Camagne orto 

Pictori eximio 

Qui lp«os Onentia et Occidentia 

Solia radios in campentribaa 

Munifioe pinf^endis efflnxit 

Hio in arbtt ubi artem coltiit 

Sammam Undem inter magnatea 

Conaecutns est 

ObUt IX. Kalend. Dcoembri^ 1682^ 

^tatiaauaeLXXXU. 

Joann. et Joaeplius Gellee 

Patruo chariaaimo xnoDumentnni hoc 

Sibi poaterwqae ania poni curarant.* 

In the month of July, 1840, the ashes of Claude Lorraine 
were transferred from the Trinity on the Mount to the church 
of Saint Louis des Fran^ais, in a tomb elevated to the prince 
of landscape painters, by order of the Minister of the Interior. 
The inauguration of this monument, executed by M. Lemoine, 
professor of the academy of St. Luke, took place in presence 
of the charge d'affaires of France, M. de Reyneval, and of all 
the artists who were then at Rome. 

The following inscription is upon it : — 

LA NATIOR FRANfAlSE N^OUBLIE PAS 8ES ENTAflTS CEI.EBRES 
MEME LORSQU'ILS SONT UORTS A L*£TRAKGEB. 

Whenever we find ourselves in presence of a great master, 
ve are led, despite ourselves, to think of principles. With 
painters of the genius of Claude all becomes matter for learn- 
ing, and their faults are even as instructive as their triumphs. 
Do we wish to know if painting is or is not a simple imita- 
tion of the outer world ? Claude Lorraine is there to answer 
for us. What, will people say— that disc of yellow ochre and 
white, pretends to represent the sun— the sun itself? A little 
colour on a piece of canvas, that is the great luminary of the 
world; this is what you call the most faithful copy of the 
great work of the divine Creator. Yes, doubtless, between 
D4;tare and art, between the sun of God and the sun of 
Claude Lorraine there is a wide abyss. And yet it must be 
laid that the landscape of the artist is much above and much 
below nature. Combined with the individual sentiment of a 
great artist, it bears the imprint of a poetry which matter 
tlone does not contain, or which at least lies latent and 
Bnknown within it. K Claude had not come upon the banks 
of the sea to gaze on the magnificent spectacle of evening, 
nobody would have ever opened his eyes to the beautiful 
spectacle of a hot and burning sky. Those sailors who are 
lying on the deck of that ship at anchor ; those merchants who 
are counting their bales along the golden strand ; in fine, 
those noble promenaders who may be seen coming out of 
that palace, the steps of which descend to the sea, probably 
would not experience the same emotions at the reality as 
would be awakened in them by the sight of a sunset by 
Claude Lorraine. In the picture all is elevated, if it is only 
bjr eroking the recollection of ancient history or heroic 
fables, and we may readily fancy that the coffers ranged along 
the banks contain the famous purple of Tyre, twice dyed and 
mialterable. In this way, by passing through the crucible of 
a painter's inspired soul, by being touched by the emotions of 
^ heart, the work of Ood is often more eloquent in painting 
than in reality. When the earth is beautiful, the painter 
^ow8 that it is so, and the earth knows it not. 

Many criticisms on Claude Lorraine have been wTittcn. 
The following by J, A. St, John is new and fresh : — ** It 
strikes me, if I were a painter, I could have discovered a 
hundred landscapes between Fouah and Cairo, which would 
not hare been unworthy of the pencil of Claude. 

*' To be in fashion, 1 ought, perhaps, to have named some 
oth(ir artist, the current of opinion setting in just now against 
tbi3 delineator of the warm and genial south. But whatever 
l^ppens, it is best to be honest. If my ideas offend the con- 
noisseurs, I am sorry for it; but having myself beheld nature 

* Baldinnooi : *' Notizie de Frofessori del DiMgno." 



in her loveliest forms, both in the temperate and torrid zones, 
I may at least be allowed to judge whose pencil reminds me 
most of her serene splendour. The object of all art is pleasure, 
which can only be awakened in us through the instrumentality 
of beauty, whether in the aspect and colours of external nature, 
or in the symmetry of the human form. 

" To me, Claude in landscape, and Kafijaelle in historical 
painting, appear to have worked most in conformity with this 
theory, and consequently to have produced the noblest and 
purest results. To derive enjoyment from looking at nature, is 
practically a simple process ; but if we attempt to explain the 
laws by which the sources of delight are stirred within us, we 
find the whole apparatus of metaphysics scarcely equal to the 
task. It is the same precisely with the mimetic arts. When I 
stand, for example, before one of Claude's landscapes, suppos- 
ing my mind to have been previously agitated by the perturbing 
influence of the passions, the storm begins immediately to 
subside, while a serenity like that of a sweet summer's day 
takes its place. The beauty, snatched as it were from nature, 
and rendered permanent by art, sinks into the soul» and through 
a law or force inexplicable to me, disposes it irresistibly to 
assumo that unruffled composure necessary to its reflecting 
properly the external image, to the magic of whose influence 
it is for the time subjected. 

*^ No other landscape-painter accomplishes this triumph so 
invariably and completely as Claude. Salvator Kosa appeals 
with singular power to our sympathy for wild and sayago 
nature, chasms, mountain- torrents, sombre and frowning crags, 
dark forests, with the figures of fierce banditti looming through 
their obscurity. Nicolas Poussin awakens our classical or 
scriptural reminiscences, revives the impression of our school- 
boy days, or, which is still more, carries us back to those 
moments of immixed delight, when on our mother's knee we 
first lisped through the marvellous traditions of Palestine and 
the East. 

" But they, neither of them, put us in possession of that 
sunshine of the breast which streams in upon us, or is kindled 
by the works of Claude, who felt all that is serene and lovely 
in the countenance of our mother earth, and has represented 
his conceptions in colours which we must grieve to think 
should ever fade. His architecture, his seas, his glassy rivers, 
his mountains blue and hazy with distance, his skies full of 
light and brilliance, his trees displaying every variety of forest 
beauty, his foregrounds, copses, flowers, ^eeds and all, fresh, 
dew-dripping, and almost exhaling fragrance as we look on 
them, so full are they of suggestions to the sense as well as to 
the mind, — ^this combination of things, I say, acts like a 
glorious poem on the imagination, and hushes it into a rapt 
feeling, not unakin to devotion. My friend, Linton, especially 
in his Venetian pictures, is every year giving fresh proofs that 
he has been drinking at the same great fountain. His sunsets 
are delicious, his ruins seem to crumble before the eye, and his 
waves, leaping, cool and translucent, transport us forcibly to 
the shores of the Mediterranean." 

The pictures of Claude Lorraine, so much valued over all 
Europe, have become very rare. They are now chiefly found 
in national galleries, or the galleries of the English aristocracy. 

The Louvre contains the best collection of pictures from the 
brush of Claude Lorraine. This Museum conuins sixteen, 
several of which are masterpieces, in which the painter shows 
himself in all the splendour of his most brilliant qualities. 
More than half of these pictures are found in •' The Book of 
Truth." 

" The Consecration of David " and "The Landing of Cleo* 
patra " (Nos. 80 and 96 in ** The Book of Truth ") were painted 
for Cardinal Giorio ; in the inventory of the Louvre, made in 
1816, they are estimated, the first at £2,800, the second at 
£4,800. 

The two " Seaports " were painted for the Prince de Lian* 
court and an amateur of Paris. This last picture bears the 
signature of Claude and the date of 1646. They were both 
engraved by Dominique Barriere. The one is estimated at 
£4,000, the other at £3,200. 

••The Village Festival" and •* The View of a Seaport at 
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the Setting of the Sun " were executed for Pope Urban VIII. 
The first of these pictures, painted in 1669, has been estimated 
at £4,000 ; the second, very Well engraved by Lebas, was 
sold at the sale of Gaignat, in 1768, for £204 ; at the sale 
of Choiseul-Praslin, in 1793, for £600 ; and is now valued 
at £4,800. 

"The Campo Vaccino" and "View of a Seaport "were 
painted for M. de Bethune, ambassador .of France at Rome. 
These two pictures were sold in 1737 for £134 ; in 1768 for 
£248 ; in 1776 for £476 ; in 1780 for £440. In 1816 they were 
valued at £1,200 and £1,600. 

The Gallery of the Hermitage of St. Petersburg almost 
equals the Louvre in the importance and riches of its Claude's. 
It possesses no less than fourteen. There is a magnificent 
series of four pendants of equal dimensions — three feet nine 
inches by five feet three inches— representing the four parts of 
the day, in which the ordinary assistant of Claude, Philippe 
Louis, has painted "The Vision of Tobias," "The Return 



There are besides in the Hermitage two landscapes, repie- 
senting, one, " The Judgment of Marsyas," the other a 
" Pastoral Scene ;" and two marine landscapes, in which iie 
seen, on one side, Apollo and the Sibyl of Cums, on the 
other, men loading a ship. These four superb specimens of 
this master were purchased by the Empress Catherine II. ot 
Russia ; the two first in 1776, with the Croxat collection; the 
two latter in 1779, with the Houghton gallery. 

The Museum of Madrid, and the National Gallery ot 
London, have each the same number of Claude's. Those of 
the Museum of Madrid are incontestable and very valoahle. 
One, the least of all, is a landscape adorned with figures ind 
animals. The nine others form three series, one of three, one 
of four, one of two. 

The first series, which are the largest-sised Claude's known 
to exist— five feet nine inches by eight feet five inches^ 
comprise " A Penitent Magdalen in the Desert," and with s 
rising sun, " A Hermit Praying in the Desert," with » 
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of the Holy Family," "The Meeting of Jacob and Rachel," 
and " The Struggle of Jacob with the Angel." 

These four pictures, Nos. 160, 154, 169, and 181 of "The 
Book of Truth," were painted for several amateurs of the Low 
Countries; they then passed into the Electoral Gallery of 
Cassel, where they remained until the time of the German 
war in 1806. They were packed up with a number of other 
pictures, the most precious of that gallery, which were being 
removed from Cassel for the purpose of concealment, until 
the peace enabled them to restore them to their old place. 
But a French general succeeded in capturing them, and pre- 
sented them to the Empress Josephine, who adorned her 
Malmaison with them. There the Emperor Alexander of all 
the Russias bought them, with the "Arquebusers" of 
Teniers, "The Cow" of Paul Potter, the "Gerard Douw 
au Chien," and thirty other of the best pictures of that 
collection. 

The four tableaux by Claude cost the emperor £4,000 out 
of the money he paid for the pictures bought at Mahnai- 
son. They were engraved by Schlotterbeck and Haldenwang. 



setting sun, and the " Temptation of St. An^eny,'' a Isnd- 
scape with a moonlight effect. 

The second series is composed of four large pictures ; they 
represent, in the first place, " Moses saved firom the Waters," 
secondly, "The Funeral of St. Sabine," thirdly, "The 
Embarkation of St. Pauline," the fourth, " Tobias and the 
Angel Raphael " (see p. 345). These four pictures, of which 
the figures are attributed to William Courtois, brother of 
Jacques, called the Bouriptignon, were painted for the king of 
Spain. 

' The last series of two pictures represents two landscapes, 
smaller than those in the preceding series ; one, " A Momisg 
Effect," the other " An Evening Scene." 

The ten pictures in the National Gallery of this county 
are, with twv) exceptions, as authentic and as fine Claude's ss 
any in the world. There are two of very great dimensions ; 
one well known under the name of " The Queen of Shebs," 
and the other as " Rebecca's Wedding." 

The first picture is of a seaport, seen under the efleet of 
the rising sun, while the action of the production is '* The 
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Embirking of a Princess and her Court ;" the English 
genertlly call it the Bouillon Claude, says a French critic, 
because it was painted for the duke of that name in 1688. 

The second represents a landscape adorned with figures 
dancing on a yast open s^nrard. These two pictures were for a 
long time the pride of the Hotel Bouillon, on the Quai Mala- 
qoais in Paris, which also contained numerous other prcoious 
pictures, which still remained there in 1787, but in a furniture 
warehouse, where they were rotting, as the Duke of Bouillon 
nrely occupied his hotel in Paris. 

About 1804 these two Claude's passed into the hands of 



Each of the galleries lays claim to the possession of the 
original, which connoisseurs usually declare to be that in the 
Boria palace in the eternal city of Rome. 

Besides *' The Queen of Shcba " our National Gallery 
contains two other exquisite marine pieces, " The Embarking 
of St. Ursula," and " The View of a Seaport at Sunset." 
These two were painted, the first in 1646, for Cardinal 
Barberini, the second, in 1644, for Cardinal Qiorio. They 
also came from the collection of Mr; Angerstein, who had 
them from Messrs. Desenfant and Pann6 about 1800. They 
also cost £8,000. 
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Charles Sebastian Erard, who sent them to England. A 
distinguished English amateur, Mr. Angerstein, bought them 
for £8,000, and it was at this sum that they were valued in 
the collection of this amateur, when it was bought by the 
i^iigUsh goremment in 1823, to form the basis of the present 
National Gallery. 
The ** Queen of Sheba " is regarded as the finest marine 
andscspe ever painted by the great Claude Lorraine ; as for 
the ** Wedding of Rebecca," there is a fac- simile of it in the 
I>oria Palaee •at Rome, where it is called *' H Mulino." 



There are also four other Claude's, very much admired for 
their beauty. They bear the titles of " Reconciliation of 
Cephalis and Procris," ** The Death of Procris," ** Narcissus 
and the Echo," and " Agar in the Desert." The first of these 
four pictures also comes from the cabinet of that same princely 
amateur, Mr. Angerstein. The other three were left to the 
National Gallery by Sir George Beaumont in 1826, with 
another landscape, which is the fellow to '' Agar in the 
Desert." 

A sixth landscape, the most important of all, was left m a 
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legacy to the same gallery by Mr. W. Holwell Carr, in 1831. 
It is ** Sinon taken before Priam," a pictute dated 1657. This 
picture, painted for the Prince Don Agustino, was for a long 
time at the palace of Ghigi at Rome. At the sale of the 
Walsh Porter collection, which took place in London in 
1810, it wat sold for £2,760. It is valued by Smith at 
£3,700. 

The other museums o/ Europe contain very few pictures by 
Claude. The Pinacothec Museum of Munich has four or five 
pair, each representing a morning and an evening. The 
QaUery at Dresden contains three, of which two are of great 
beauty, reproduced in "The Book of Truth," No«. 110 and 
141. The Museum of Berlin and that of Naples each possesses 
two pictures by Claude; the Gallery of Plorence has only 
one, but it is an admirable one, ** A Seaport with a Setting 
Sun," No. 28 of " The Book of Truth." It was painted for 
Cardinal Medici. It is valued at £3,000. 

English amateurs, as well as artists* have always shown 
great attachment for the pictures of Claude. In the years 
1799 and 1800, the English who were at Rome bought from 
the Princes Colonna, Borghese, Doria, Corsini, and others, 
who were obliged to sell their pictures to pay the heavy 
contributions imposed upon them by the government. 
Among these pictures were some of Claude's very best, 
which before had decorated the palaces at Rome. Most of 
the works painted for Italy have left that country : poverty 
and despotism and bigotry have done their natural work. 

Mr. Forster found only about a doxen in all the museums 
and palaces of Italy. In England, on the contrary, there are 
few private collections, visited by Waagen, which had not 
seme. He found at least fifty. The collection of Mr. Thomas 
Coke, at Holham, alone has ten— as many as the National 
Oallery. Most of them are very important productions of the 
great artist, and are found in " The Book of Truth ;" such as 
"Argus and lo," "The Punishment of Marsyas," "Apollo 
keeping the Flocks of Admetus," "Apollo and the Sibyl of 
Cum©," "Perseus," "Rest of the Holy Family," Nos. 86, 
95, 135, 164, 184, 187, of "The Book of Truth." 

The Grosvenor Gallery, belonging to the Marquis of West- 
minster, in London, contains seven pictures by Claude, all 
choice pictures, which are taken from the collection of Mr. 
W. Agar. The most precious of the thirteen Claude's, 
altogether contained in this collection, are two landscapes, 
with houses, rivers, mountains, figures, and animals. They 
belonged to the cabinet of M. Blondel de Gagny, and at 
the sale of that cabinet, made in Paris in 1776, they were 
sold for £960. In 1805 Mr. Agar refused £8,000 for 
them. 

The Bridgewater Gallery, belonging to Earl EUesmere, in 
London, possesses four tableaux by Claude ; amongst others, 
" Moses on Mount Horeb," and " Demosthenes on the Borders 
of the Sea," two admirable works, numbered 161 and 171 of 
" The Book of Truth," painted in 1664 and 1667 for M. de 
Bourlemont. 

In the collection of Earl Radnor, at Longford, there are 
two, named " Morning in the Roman Empire," the other 
" Evening in the Roman Empire," Nos. 82 and 152 in "The 
Book of Truth." Smith attributed to them the value of 
£8,000, twenty-five times the price paid for them a hundred 
years before at the sale of the cabinet of the Countess of 
Yemie, inTaris, in 1737. The collection of Mr. J. P. Miles, 
at Leighcourt, near Bristol, contains two of the finest tableaux 
of Claude. 

The first, called the " Temple of Apollo," bears the signature 
of the master and the date of 1668 ; the second signed also, 
and dated 1679. These two pictures, celebrated in this 
country under the name of the Allien Claude's, came from the 
palace of that name in Rome, of which they were the orna- 
ment until the French invasion in 1810. They were sold to 
an Englishman for 9,000 Roman crowns, about £2,000. Messrs. 
Fayan and Grignon sent them to London, where William 
Beckford bought them for £10,000. At the sale of Fonthill 
Abbey in 1823, these pictures were sold for £12,000. 

One of the finest t»ble»u« of Claude -whioih ba» been re- 



cently sold, the "Arrival of Eneas at Delos," No. 179 in tKe 
" Book of Truth," was knocked down for the sum of £1,700, 
at the sale of the cabinet of Mr. Jeremiah Harman in London, 
in 1844. 

This picture, painted for M. Passy le Goat, is three feet 
one inch high, and four feet two inches long. It wai luccet- 
sively sold in 1737, at the sale of the cabinet of the Counteii 
of Yerrue, for £80 ; in 1747, at that of the collection of 
Blondel de Gagny, for £396 ; in 1816, at the cabinet of Mr. 
Hope, for £1,500. 

The other picture, of smaller dimensions, but also of fine 
quality, " A Seaport with the Rising Sun," height two feet 
four inches, width three feet one inch, was paid £2,000, 
at the sale of the cabinet of Sir Simon Clarke at London, in 
1840. It was sold in 1787, at Madame Bandeville'i, in Paris, 
for £120; in 1801, at Robit*s, in Paris, for £400; at 
Bryant's, in London, for £1,500. 

M. de Garron, grandfather of the President of BandeTiUe, 
brought this picture from Rome to Paris. He bo\ight it from 
Claude himself, as weU as another picture from the same 
master, representing the "Rape of Europa," No. 136 of 
the " Book of Truth." This work is now in Buckingham 
Palace. It was bought by George lY., at the sale of the 
collection of Lord Gwydyr, at London, in 1829. It went at the 
sale beyond £2,000, while in 1787, at the sale of the pahinet of 
Madame de Bandeville, at Paris, the same picture only fetched 
£400. 

At the sale of the collection of the Count de Venice, in 
Paris, in 1760, "A Seaport with the Setting Son" wssiold 
for the insignificant sum of £33. Having reappeared in 
1820 at the collection of the sale of Danoot, at Bnisseli, it 
was sold for £1,080. It is doubtful whether his sunriies 
or his sunsets were the most beautiful. At all events in this, 
as in other cases, the effects of light and shade were beautiful 
The author of "Isis" describes an Egyptian dawn, which 
really appears taken from Claude : " As I looked, however, 
towards the east, over the undulating, sandy plain, and law 
the faint, pearly light begin to flush the sky on the edge of 
the horizon, I thought I had n^ver beheld anything more 
glorious. Every instant the arch of splendour expanded, snd 
embraced a larger section of the heavens, while streaks of 
saffron and crimson, shot up rapidly from some fiery centre, 
seemed to pierce the firmament like arrows, blotting out the 
stars with their quivering pulsations, tmd imparting to the 
whole face of nature a profusion of gorgeous features inex- 
pressibly magnificent. The figures of poetry could never 
keep pace with the chariot of Eos. Before language conld 
supply epithets to paint one phenomenon, a series of new 
appearances would have succeeded and vanished. The chsnge 
from saffron to crimson, from crimson to rose colour, from 
rose colour to purple, from purple to amethyst, and from this 
again to cerulean blue, chased and veined, and quivering 
tremulously with light, was as swift as thought. At length 
the sun itself arose, and the desert lay blushing before it like 
an eastern bride." 

Two landscapes, one representing " Juno confiding lo to 
the care of Argus ; " the other, " Mercury setting Argus to 
sleep to the sound of his Flute," each eighteen inches high by 
twenty-seven wide, were sold for nearly £1,600, at the sale 
of Mr. Walsh Porter, in London, in 1803. These two charm- 
ing tableaux, Nos. 149 and 160 in the " Book of Truth," 
Nos. 110 and 111 of the cabinet Choiseul, have belonged to 
several celebrated coUections; they were sold in Paris in 
1777, at the Prince of Conti's, for £316 ; in 1772, at the Duke 
de Choiseurs, for £270; in 1762, at Gaillard de Gagny's, 
for £72. They have increased ten-fold in price in the space 
of fifty years. 

Claude's drawings are numerous ; they exhibit the har- 
mony and the grandeur which characterise his paintings. 
They are generally drawn with a pen, with sepia or bister, 
brought up with white. These drawings have been very 
much sought after by amateurs, and have commanded 
great prices, a small one never having been sold for less 
thftn £50, Ctewd^ TV»# m?cijstonae4 P> ^pn\t in •q«»' 
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fortif, usiag ft yerj powerful instrument with a somewhat 
blunt point. Of productions of this description a considerable 
numlwr exist. M. Bobert Dumesnil, in his ** Feintre-Graveur 
Fnncsis," has given an account of forty- two engravings in 
aquafortis, which form a most recherche cabinet for the 
smateur. 

Fine proofs are very rare, and seldom to be met with at the 
gales, which acooimts for the large sums offered for them 
whenever they are to be met with. 



*^ The Dance on the Border of the Water/' sold at the eale 
of Robert Dumesnil, in 1847, for £14, and at Debois' sale 
for £Ld. '*A Group of Brigands,*' on the same several 
occasions, sold for £20 and £21. ** The Campo Yaccino " sold 
for £16. 

Claude Lorraine often put his signature to his pictures 
and always to his engravings. On the latter he sometimes 
added brief inscriptions, of one of these we present the fac* 
simile. 
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Afl we shall probably have an opportunity on a future occasion 
of discussing the life and works oC Rembrandt, it will be ua- 
neceasaryfbr us now to occupy much of the reader's attention. 
The education and mode of life of this great master may in 
BOBie measnre account for the want of charm with which 
eerudn critics have reproached his style. His father, who had 
gained great wealth as a miller, at first wished to make him a 
literary man ; but Rembrandt, who had already a decided 
imsion for painting, succeeded in gaining admission to the 
itudio of James Van Zvaanenburg, which he afterwards quitted 
for those of Peter Lastman and James Pinas. He then re- 
tained to his father's mill, where he executed a painting, 
which he took to the Hague and there sold for a hundred 
fiorina. 

This success, which was the more welcome because it was 
quite unexpe<;ted, inflamed Rembrandt's ambition, or rather 
hit ararice. Seeing in his art a means of obtaining a fortune, 
he henceforth devoted himself to it with persevering assiduity. 
He had married a woman no less avaricious than himself, and 
who coafined his expenditure within the narrowest possible 
limits, compelling him to live upon dried herrings and cheese. 
One day he persuaded her to put on widow's mourning and 
Bpread a report of his death, that she might sell t^e pictures 
i& his studio at a higher price — a stratagem which completely 
succeeded. Another trick, equally discreditable, was that of 
gimghis son designs which he was to sell secretly as precious 
works stolen from his father. 

Rembrandt's pupils made great fun of his avarice, painting 
imprints of coin upon pieces of card and throwing them at his 
feet, whereupon he never failed to snatch them up with the 
greatest avidity, to the no small amusement of every 
heholder. 

Ii is well known that in Rembrflindt's style the luminous 
points are distinguished by touches of great thickness, which 
render his canvas rough and uneven in surface. He excused 
himaelf by saying, he was a painter and not a dyer. In a 



general way he was much annoyed whenever his compositions 
were too dosely examined. *' A picture," he said, **is not 
made to be smelt ; the smell of oU is not wholesome." 

Rembrandt died in the year 1674, at the age of sixty-eight. 

The painting which we have engraved (p. 349) represents 
« womsA who, carrying a chUd at her back and leadiug an old 
man, begs alms at a citizen's door. A young boy, with 
uncouth head- gear and dirty ragged clothes (probably her 
eldest son), is looking attentively at the money which his 
mother is receiving. Her face indicates attention, but is 
vulgar ; the expression of the citizen who bestows his charity 
is almost harsh ; the figure of the old man breathes a noble 
and tender sadness. As for the distribution of light and shade, 
it is this peculiar magic which has gained him a special position 
in the Butch school, and no one has carried to a higher degree 
of perfection the poetry which results from the opposition and 
play of colours. But it has often been regretted that his pro- 
ductions do not exhibit more taste, dignity, and especially 
grace of style. 



MODERN BRITISH ART.—THE SOCIETY OP 
BRITISH ARTISTS, SUFFOLK-STREET. 

Thb misdeeds of the Royal AcademioiaiiBi their favoritism, 
their injustice, and in some cases their ignorance — for against 
that incorporated body, as against all others, these crimes can 
.be, urged— raised against them many enemies ; whilst their 
success, and the monay they obtained by their exhibitions, 
made Uiem many imitators. Of these, some have perished, 
but others have apparently established themselves permanently 
with the public. These rivals. and imitators are supported 
chie£y by those great artists >yho, having ^tablished fame, 
are yet angry at some slight put upon theqi by the larger 
body, and by a crowd of meritorious and rising artists, whO| 
having risen, fre^Ui^tly, it mitft be said) desert their walls*. 
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One of these incorporated tocietleB is that of the British 
Artists, the exhibiUons of which take place in Suffolk-street, 
and the nucleus of which is formed by a body of twenty-eight 
membersi having for its president Mr. Hurlstone, its yice- 
president Mr. Pyne, and its secretary Mr. Alfred Clint. All 
these, the reader will recognise as known and talented artists ; 
but amongst its members, it is but fair to say, that there are 
those whom we do not recollect to haye produced one merito- 
rious work. 

The consequence is, therefore, that a mediocrity amongst 
members who, we presume, form themselves into a committee of 
judges, induces a general mediocrity amongst the exhibitions 
of the society. The ill-natured, indeed, haye said, that aJB its 
members number artists in every branch, so every first-rate 
exhibitor, be he a painter of landscape, history, - or figures, 
becomes obnoxious to them, and his pictures are at once 
slighted or excluded. We cannot say that this is the fact ; 
but the members, who themselves send many ' pictures, 
naturally claim the best places, and those exhibitors who are 
non-members are frequently disappointed. Certainly, with 
so many excellent artists of every class which England can 
boast, we should imagine that some cause besides an adven- 
titious one, must give rise to the effect of exhibitions so^ 
mediocre as the present, the thirty-first of the society. 

The picture which holds the first place in importance, though 
not numerically, is that by Mr. Hurlstone, " The Last Sigh 
of the Moor " (178), a fine picture of a well-known subject, 
treated in the artist's peculiar manner, and valuable as an 
ethnological study. The Moorish feature is rendered with 
that correctaeM which residence amongst the people depicted 
alone can give. The treatment is at once excellent and novel, 
although a little more feeling might certainly have been 
thrown into the face of King Boabdil. (300) *' A Jewess of 
Barbary " is more pleasing in colour than tiie majority of Mr. 
Hurlstone*s pictures ; we canndt, however, award the same 
praise to the portraits of this artist, which, with the exception 
of (189) '< Portrait of Mrs. Wilmer," appear all to possess the 
same dull brown complexion, totally devoid of transparency. 

Very different in colouring are the portraits of Mr. Baxter, 
(149) "Portrait of a Lady ; " and (643) "Portrait of Thomas 
Appach, Esq., the latter in the north-east room, which are 
the best in the exhibition, and glow with life and health. " La 
Pens^e" (48), by the same artist, is but a conventional 
afiEair, and the fiesh tints by no means so good as in the 
portraits. 

(378) " He went out and wept bitterly," by E. Bolt, is 
finely painted ; the drawing and colouring both good and 
forcible. 

(892) «• Le Souvenir," by W. D. Kennedy, is a beautiful 
little bit of colour, very like Etty, from whose model we 
should imagine it to have been painted. (838) " Oayet^," in 
the next room, is not so good, the drawing being exaggerated 
and the flesh too pink. 

Mr. Woolmer exhibits some of his usual eccentricitiei in 
drawing, as in (28) " The Princess Badroul Boudour," and 
(401) " Susanna," in the south-west room, in which no beauty 
of colouring can compensate for so much carelessness. (610) 
" Spring," in the north-east room, on the contrary, is as well 
drawn as it is coloured. 

(607) ** Kepose," by T. F. Bicksee, a very highly*finished 
picture, well drawn, but the flesh- tinto of the sleeping infant 
are too brown. (497) " Girl at the Spring," a very pretty 
little painting, but rather too hard, by T. Smart. (489) 
" The Turkiah Scribe," a forcibly-paintcd picture, agreeably 
coloured. 

Mr. T. Glater has several pictures scattered through the 
gallery, which are as various in subject aa they are indifferent 
in execution ; the best, perhaps, is *' The Bridal Mom " (29) ; 
but what claims the family of " William Brook, Esq." (440), 
in the south-west room» has to be hung on the line, or even 
exhibited at all, we confess puzales us, as a worse picture 
we never saw; the drawing bad, the colouring disagreeable^ 
and the family without the least pretensions to beauty. Mr. 
Bttcknex hat two graceful but very weak productionB--(78} 



<< Portrait of Master Barkley" and (119) " Portrait of Mrs. 
Thomas." (169) '< Belinda," by J, Noble, does not equal this 
gentleman's usual productions, the best part of the picture 
being the reflection in the glass and the male figure ; Belinda 
is too short. (83) " Com Flowers," by J. J. Hill, a nicely- 
painted picture, good in colour and well finished in detail 
We had almost forgotten Mr. Cowie, whose picture (406) of 
"Hotspur and the Letter" is not to be overlooked, slthoogh 
we think the lady, graceful as she is, is rather too taU. (400) 
"An Incident in the Slave Trade," the separation of a mother 
from her child, is one of the best pictures in the room; the 
drawing and colouring both good, and the figure of the woman 
graceful, but rather wanting in force ; and last, though not 
least in merit amongst historical compositions, is one by Mr. 
Samuel Blackburn (65), an artist new to the London public, 
but who is well known, we believe, in Scotland.' The specimen 
before. us has evidently been painted some time, but is dis- 
tinguished by correct drawing and a careful study of costume 
and detail. 

Amongst the landscapes, few are particularly worthy oi 
remark ; the specimens by Boddington and Alfred Clint are 
ordinary achievements by practised artists. A " View ol 
Berne in Switzerland," by Pyne, only wants a more effecUTe 
foreground to render it the best landscape exhibited. In 
animals, Mr. Earl has attained a meritorious pre-eminence ; 
his pictures of dogs,' &c. (372, 429, 526), being all careful 
studies, attention to which is drawn by a somewhat quaint 
selection of titles. In fruit, the best picture is by Mr. 
Duffield, whose wife, in the water-colour portion of the 
exhibition, stands pre-eminent for her flower-pieces. (276), 
by Miss Rumley, is also a very excellent and soundly-painted 
picture, second only to Mr. Buffield's. This lady artist is 
one of the most promising in the peculiaf line she has chosen. 

In the water-colour, besides the '* Flower-pieces" of Mrs. 
Duflield, we may notice " Fmit," by Mrs. Valentine Bar- 
tholomew, and a ** Girl Knitting," and other pieces, by F. 
Cruickshank, which deserve especial attention. We may add, 
also, that in this department lies the strength of the exhibi- 
tion. The enamel of the <* Duke of Wellington," by Essex, 
is very fine, and the '* Keepsake " (711), by Karl H a rtmann , 
deserves also to be much praised. The sculpture is by no 
means remarkable either for originality or merit. " Two 
portraits of the Queen," the one by Hughes and the other by 
John Bailey, may possibly resemble her Majesty ; but— if we 
apply the axiom of Euclid, which states, that things which 
are equal to the same thing are equal to each other— 
must certainly fail to do so, since they are utterly unlike. A 
•• Bust of Louis Napoleon," by John Bailey, ia very meri- 
torious. 

Last, and oh, not least, we must notice a picture, which we 
have reserved to a place by itself, since vre can scarcely class 
it aa landscape or historical. We allude to that bearing the 
name of "The Golden Image" (227), which occupies so 
unworthily so large a space on the walls. An attempt to 
portray Nineveh, partly from Mr, Layard's book, partly from 
Mr. Charles Kean's scenery, arranged after the architectural 
vagaries of the late John Martin, could not but signally fail. 
An image as high as our cathedral of St. Paul appesrs 
surrounded by miles of palaces, thousands of priests, miUioos 
of votive fires, and billions of an Aasyriaa population. 
Winged bulls and sphinxes, the outermost one drawn and 
the others apparently outlined from it, in a straight line, and 
in an interminable vista, and Assyrian soldiers mxdtiplied on 
the same plan, and clothed in every variety of gorgeousness, 
the whole overlooked by a perfecUy scarlet king, snd sur- 
mounted by a blazing Assyrian sky, present a tout ensemhU 
which would delight the lessee of a low theatre on boxing- 
xdght, if he could but achieve such a blaze of triumph. But 
as a picture, it is beneath criticism, the canvas, after being 
covered with paint, being even worthleas as an oilcloth, s 
Turkey-carpet pattem of which it somewhat resembles. It is 
« mere eccentricity, which is as worthless and about as iMi 
from the truth, as the pedigree from Adam, i^hich we havs 
•een lately adtertised in the papers. 
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CHRISTIAN WILLIAM ERNEST DIETRICH. 




BuTsicH was truly, to a certain and definable extent, a 
{lett painter. He waa one of those whose peculiar genius 




wuof atery universal character. He stood apart and aloof 
from the ixMmy.mere mannerists and copyists of his day. He 
did not bindhixnself down to any particular branch of art; 
You I. 



his mind took in with an ene^rgetic and general grasp almost 
every phase and part of the subject to which he devoted his 
existence. And yet he was not an original, and therefore not 
a great artist in the highest sense. 

If we examine that canvas over which the sun spreads al 
the vigour of its noontide heat, chasing away the light vapour 
from the ground, and which loses itself in the far-off distance, 
we shall certainly fancy it a Claude Lorraine. That obscure 
chamber, with an open window which allows a ray of warm 
light to fall on the figures of three men sitting round a table, 
appears to be some work of Kembrandt. That tranquil land- 
scape, where the cows, the goats, and the sheep, are led by a fat 
and buxom maid, who is about to cross a limpid stream, 
would readily be taken for a Berghem. It must be Wouver* 
mans who Ib the author of that picture, in which a horse, 
with dean and wiry limbs and mounted by a gallant horse- 
man, plays the principal part. One is led to think that it is 
Salvator Rosa who is the author of this landscape overhung by 
rugged rocks, in which we catch sight of narrow and dark 
glens, where hide the robbers of the Abnuzi. Those cascades 
falling from abrupt summits, where grows the gloomy pine, 
belong to the style of Everdingen ; in the same way that those 
nymphs leaving the bath, to take refuge in the grove near at 
hand, must belong to the graceful easel of Poelemberg. 

We are mistaken. All these pictures, so varied in com- 
position, so different in style, in manner, are the work of the 
same paintc^ of an extraordinary man, who was able to 
combine all departments of art, and who in each was masterly ; 
guessing at every process, seizing the art of colour, pene- 
trating the character of each style of painting, and imitating 
them all with wonderful success. The man of whom such 
rare remarks are true was Christian William Ernest Dietrich.. 

He was bom at Weimar, on the dOth October, 1712, and 

2 ▲ 
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his first master was his ovn father. This hereditary talent 
was common enough in the last century, and belonged to the 
Butch and Flemish schools more especially. At the age of 
fifteen he entered the studio of Alexander Thiele, an eminent 
landscape-painter, who resided at Dresden, with the title of 
painter to the king of Poland, elector of Saxony. He remained 
with him only three years, and he left the place very much 
advanced in the only style which he ever successfully followed 
without being an imitator — that is to say, in landscape. At 
eighteen a certain great lord of the court* of Dresden took 
him into his service, and gave him a pension of fifteen 
hundred livres. Thus enjoying protection and ease, he lived 
four years at Dresden, free from all care, and wholly devoted 
to his art. But, in 1734, the great admiration he felt for the 
paintings of Kembrandt, Jean Both, Berghem, Karel Dujardin, 
and Elzheimer, impelled him to start on a journey to Holland. 
Artists are in general restless beings, and few have ever been 
able to sit down calmly and enjoy any good fortune which 
might fall to their lot. 

During the time that he worked under Alexander Thiele, 
we may guess, from the way in which he imitated the land- 
scapes of his master, what kind of talent nature had given 
him, " He did not copy," says Ilagedom, " but he entered 
on a kind of contest with the original." The fact is that 
Dietrich was never a mere imitator, because his ambition 
was too elevated for that. He sought to do better than what 
lay before him, which prevented him from ever being servile. 
As soon as he reached Holland he began to rouse himself to 
a contest with the great models he had so much admired. 
EUheimer, Van Ostade, Karel Dujardin, and, above all, 
Kembrandt, furnished the subject, the style, the composition 
of numerous paintings. He devoted much labour and time to 
the study of the great Rembrandt. He undertook to copy 
from him the art of combining lights and shade — an art which' 
that artist used with such marvellous and wondrous effect. 
He endeavoured to imitate the warm and transparent tones 
of his colouring, — his execution, now soft, now hard, — and 
the bold reliefs of his touch and harmonious arrangement. 
Dietrich is not the only artist who has endeavoured to 
walk in the footsteps of this inimitable model ; and it must be 
at once allowed that he did not do so with the same success 
which attended Govaert Flinck, Arnold de Gelder, Leonard 
Bramer, and Van Eeckout. If, however, his shades have not 
the depth which we admire in those of Rembrandt, if he be 
far inferior in his chiaroscuro effects, if his colouring be heavy 
and wanting in those brilliant and sharp tones that belong 
to the painter of the "Night Wateh," if his impastings 
upon the light are heavy without being thick — ^it is because to 
imitate and rival Rembrandt was a thing all but above the 
power of any man. We do not believe that what one man 
has done, another may not do ; but when an artist has, as it 
werP) created something new to equal or excel, it is then 
extremely difiicult and doubtful. But with these reserva- 
tions, and looking at the canvases painted by Dietrich, after 
Rembrandt) only as excellent pasticcios, it is impossible not 
to own the great and deserving talent of the man who 
executed the painting kno^.as the Piscina, engraved by 
Flipart, and the ** Return of the Prodigal Son," with a great 
many other etchings, of which we shall presently have occa- 
sion to speak. 

It must be at once frankly allowed that had Dietrich con- 
fined himself wholly and solely to the study of Rembrandt, 
and never done anything but remind us occasionally of the 
pencil of that great painter, he would scarcely have deserved 
his very extensive reputation. In art, as in literature, a 
mere imitator of one man will never make a name. How 
many imitators have there been in our own day^ of Dickens j 
and Jerrold, and Scott, and Cooper, and Bulwer; not one of 
whom has acqidred any reputation of value. But how many 
living men are there, who, from a careful study of these and 

* Htgedbm ■applies tii with this feet in his •* Letter to an Amateur," 
bat does nbt gire lis the name of the nobleman \ bat it appears that it 
Was the yerjr penott \^ whgm this litter was addrcifcd. 



othe^ models, have, without possessing much creative genius, 
written tod produced many works well worthy of being read. 
It is too much to ask that all those who amuse and instruct 
shall be original— it is enough that they do not slavishly adopt 
the style of one man, and seek to make a reputation of it. 

The great talent of Dietrich, and that to which he in a gre&t 
degree owes his extensive reputation, is, the universsl power 
of his imitation. He caught, with rare aptitude, almost every 
style. When Rembrandt was the object of his study, he wss 
dreamy, meditative, expressive in design, rapid and capricious 
in execution. But suddenly he found himself in presence of 
the vulgar and comic physiognomies of Adrian Van Ostade— 
heavy peasants smoking under a trellis- work of hops beside a 
pot of beer, great fat dowdies, with enormous headis and short 
legs. He was at once transformed ; he gave up in an instant 
his Old and New Testament subjects; he drew grotesque 
heads, covered by coarse woollen caps or shapeless hats. His ' 
pencil became soft and unctuous ; his colour, just now wann 
and golden, became cold, and was clothed in that be&utifal 
blue tint which Ostade spread over most of his pictures, and 
which gives ao much harmony and suavity to his compositiooi. 
** The Strolling Musicians " of Adrian Van Ostade f ii wefl 
known— a picture which becomes, so to speak, one of iia 
masterpieces in the hands of the engraver Cornelius Yiadier. 
Dietrich had the courage and boldness to re-paint thu pax 
work of the Duteh master. He has changed very little in tk 
composition (p. 360). As- in the picture of Ostade, the father, 
armed with his violin, towers above the troop of children vbo 
press around him. They cross a kind of door, or arcade, through 
which we distinguish the open sky and the country. Dietridi 
has taken some liberties with the details. We find in his 
picture a child blowing a bagpipe, which is not in that of 
Van Ostade. The physiognomies of the modem painter sre 
also finer and more sarcastic, which proves that he did not 
thoroughly tmderstand the sentiment and idea of his master. 
It was bol^ philosophical and correct in Van Ostade to repre- 
sent a sad and wearied sickness on the faces of that poor 
family dragged from village to village by misery. However, 
when correcting or travestying the thought of AdrisnVio 
Ostade, Dietrich has, to a certain degree, been influenced b; 
the painting of Van Ostade himself. Thus we easily reeognise 
in the features of the father another of Van Ostade's persontges, 
who also plays on the fiddle, and tells indelicate stories to 
some peasants sitting before the door of a rustic house. 

The picture of Dietrich has been engraved by the celebrated 
Wille, a friend of the German painter. Wille possessed 
many of his pictures, and did much to make them known. 
Several compositions of Die'trich, indeed, were engraved by 
Wille. His engraving of the ** Musicians " is a masterpiece of 
that art. Besides the picture of which we speak, Dietrich 
made an etehing of one on the same subject. Smaller than 
his painting, it is also different from it in some of the minor 
details. 

Dietrich often ventured to mix up the style and fbanner of 
several painters whom he had carefully studied, in one single 
picture. This is the case with the " Rat-killer." In thi» 
picture, the general effect of which is original and very 
creditable to Dietrich, several of the physiognomies are copied 
from Van Ostade, while some belong to others ; and indeed the 
general idea of the whole, and some of the faces, are very 
much in the style of Karel Dujardin.;^ 

In landscape*painting, he gives with a few touches, and as 
if playing with work, new and rare proofs of that extrsor» 
dinary penetration which made him guess all those secreti 
that the great masters appeared to have carried away with 
them to the tomb. He revehi with Berghem in the still 
depth of smiling valleys ; he can teU the secrets of those 
skies of gold, and more transparent horisons, of Jean Both and 
his brother Andr€ ; he is fully capable, when he likes, of 
following Everdingen to the very summit of his solitary rocks, 
where the wind moans through his lofty pines ; or he wiU sit 

t Works op Existeht Mabtxbs, vol. i. p. 924, 
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4own with Boyidael betide the noisy and foaminf caioade, 
V That wateriUl," says Hagedorn, ** which he painted for his 
friend Wille^ would have excited the enthusiasm of Buys- 
dael and ETardingen, and the troubled surface of the water 
below would have warmed a Baokhuysen or a Parcellis." 

He excited considerable admiration in his own day, amongst 
eontsmporary artists and amateurs, by the way in which he 
difcomed the mode of proceeding of certain masters. The 
grace, the suarity, the harmony of Poelemberg were familiar 
to him, as well as that of all others. Following the traces of 
EUheimer, he painted a ** Flight into Egypt" (p. 367), which 
it regarded as one ot his masterpieces, and which excels in 
exacUj opposite qualities to those he exhibited in his imita- 
tion of Rembrandt. We even find productions of the Che- 
Talier Van der Werff, the most insipid of painters, imitated, 
on some occasions, by the pencil of Dietrich. 

Bortin,* a great admirer of Dietrich, says : '* A precise, 
learned, soft, and rich touch, combined with judicious glazing, 
always causes us to recognise the rare talent of Dicftrich, 
tkngh he has been so varied in style, and has chosen such 
nbjects as the ' Village Quack,' die sublime * Communion 
of 8t. Jerome,* the picturesque Calisto, and then risen to 
the admirable finish of his precious and valuable * Flight into 
Egypt' The composition, the design, the expression, aU 
equally perfect, the learned attitudes, the graceful nobility, 
the striking truthfulness of the stiiffs, the charms of the soft 
eolounng, the chiarotcuro of a most piquant character, the 
admiraUe toning down of the lights, combined with the most 
soft and delicate pencilling, which surpasses even the finish 
of Van der WerfiT, place this masterpiece of Dietrich amid 
the pearls of art." We may, perhaps, have occasion to 
(onect the enthusiasm of a man speaking of a picture which 
VII his own property. 

It was ten years and more since Dietrich had returned from 
Holland, t Since this journey he had not left the city of 
Dmden, where he lived, with the title of painter to the king 
of Poland, except to go to Brunswick. In 1743, however, he 
started on an expedition to Italy. The earnest desire he had 
ilvays felt to see this classic land of painting, this soil of 
lit ind fancy, was not his only motive for undertaking the 
jooney. Though he laboured irithout ceasing, and though 
hii facility was something really surprising, he could not 
keepup with the tremendous demand that existed at the court 
of Dresden for his pictures. Already he had been obliged to 
< ^7 to the Duke of Brunswick, and could not find with that 
prince the rest and repose he so much desired. He determined 
to place the broad expanse of several kingdoms between him- 
ielf and his thoughtless admirers. But he did not remain 
ibsent more than two or three years. He came back to 
Dresden, where he remained until the hour of his death, 
vhich took place in 1774. 

k Dtttchman with the Dutch, Dietrich in Italy became quite 
■a Italian. He there painted pictures in the style of Claude 
I«rraine ^d Salvator Boss, as he had formerly painted in the 
ttylea of Berghem and Everdingen. *'The easy drawing of 
this artist," says a biographer,^ "is quite in the modem 
Bomaa style ; the energy and lightness of his pencil appeared 
to uute the taste of the schools of Flanders and Italy, and 
his landscapes have often the freshness of Lucatelli, and the 
finmeM of Salvator Rosa." We cannot indeed perceive^ 
vithoot considerable astonishment and surprise, in the isme 
pUoy, l andsca pes in the style of Guaspre, smiling country 
■ccnes in the style of Lucatelli, vrild sights snd romsntic 
■ccnes such 9m Sslvator Rosa would paint, and all of them 
signed by the name of Dietrich. But it is to the city of 
I^'esden we must go to understand and appreciate Dii^trich, 

* Traits dcs Connalsaaneei nseessaires k ramateor da tableaox. 

t Acoordiof to Hagedom, Dietrich appears to* have gone to 
HoUtMl only once in 1724. He returned to Dresden in 173ft ; but 
I'tpiUau de la Ferte assures us that he returned in 1744. when ooniing 
httk from ittljr, and remained a long time. 

t i*- d< la rcrt«, Extract from different works pnbUshed on the 
liresofPiiaHre. Paris, 1776, il. p. W. 



The gallery of that city, where he lived so many years, and 
which was his true country, contains numerous paintings 
firom his hand, and in every conceivable style. There you 
can, in less than one hour, judge of the incredible subtilty of 
Di6trich's talent ; and it appears as if, to show off this pecu^ 
li^ty of our artist, they have united purposely all the most 
opposite masters, those whom he successfully imitated with 
his hands. Here we have a pasticcio of Yandermeulen ; 
there an imitation of Watteau ; further on, a copy of the " Him- 
dred Florin" piece of Rembrandt ; but it is proper to observe, 
that these several trials do not give a very lofty idea of the 
master. In the gallery where we find such splendid Rem- 
brandts, such charming Watteaus, we are more than anywhere 
eUe struck with the insufficiency of copies which are neither 
original nor CMpect imitations. 

Thus the ^[)hrist healing the Sick," so admirable, so 
lofty, so expansive in the original by Rembrandt, becomes a 
very cold production in the hands of Dietrich. The dis- 
position of the figures is nearly the same. The ehiaroicuro 
represents the same proportions of light and shade ; but 
somehow, all this leaves the spectator indifferent. The sick 
people around our Saviour are not interesting, though their 
faces bear all the marks and signs of suffering and grief. 
The *' Christ" of Dietrich is delicate and poetical, but there is 
not a trace of divinity in its composition any more than if it 
had been painted by David.} There is no sign of any 
nuraculous power in that figure or in that face. None can 
feel that sickening of the heart, none can feel tempted to weep, 
as men have been known to do when gazing at the sublime 
painting of Rembrandt. They are fictitious sighs, of which 
painting has caught but the show; it is a light without 
warmth, a shadow vrithout mystery. 

The same may, with considerable truth, be said of '*The 
Presentation to the Temple," another copy of Rembrandt, 
which 1b equally cold and awkward, the artist having merely 
imitated the vulgarity and coarseness of the master, without 
one iota of his poetry. But if we examine carefully Uie whole 
Dresden gallery, we find here and there more happy and 
successful imitations. Whenever he had only to deal with 
artists whose merit was wholly exterior, if we may so express 
ourselves, Dietrich, clever to seize appearances, and incredible 
in his subtilty when the secrets of any mode of painting were 
to be discovered, was invariably more successful, and often 
triumphant. If he undertakes to paint a sketch by Yander- 
meulen, he succeeds in painting a picture which recalls that 
master, but in such a way that the pasticcio in the freedom 
and liberty of its style resembles some painter near at hand — 
say like Farrocel. He makes attempts upon the most oppo- 
site srtists, in their turn— the precious Mi^ris, the easy Sub- 
leyras— and reproduces what may be described as the costume 
of their thought, if not the thought itself. 

One day, when painting one of those little canvases where 
he delighted in representing over again the favourite subjects 
of Cornelius Poelemberg, he painted a very pretty picture, 
which few, who have visited the Dresden gallery, can have 
failed to observe, in which he has been exceedingly success- 
ful in the expression. It is, indeed, only from the chaste and 
delicate tone of the style and the painting that the subject 
can be looked at vrith pleasure. It is a little more nude than 
any of the works of the gentle Poelemberg himself. Dietrich 
hss, in this instsnce^ represented an episode in the constantly 
recurring subject of " Disna's Bath." The chaste goddess 
surprises two of her nymphs under circumstances which, 
according to the mythological view of her character, are objec- 
tionable. They have allowed men to violate the sanctity of 
her grove. The power of the painter is here indeed very 
great, whether we examine the faces of the goddess, the 
nymphs, or the men. Nothing could be more difficult than to 
represent the astonishment and anger of the goddess, the 
guilty fear of the nymphs, and the curiosity and pretended 
alarm of the men. Di<^trich here, without copying any one, 
has manifested great power and originality. The figures, too„ 

{ Works or ExorsiiT IUstebs, vol. i. p. 289. 
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ftre gracefully and elegantly modelled. The nympha are in 
the water, up to their waists, save only one, who has been 
seeking to escape the angry glances of Diana, and whose feet 
only are in the water. This figure is admirably painted, while 
the outline and form are graceful and beautiful. 

The French school, which then exercised such a decisive 
influence in Qermany, could not but excite the curiosity and 



to the antique, while Winkelmann laid his erudition and lui 
fanatical enthusiasm at the senrice of that reform, Watteau 
was more admired at Weimar than he ever was at Paris. 
Dietrich, naturally enough, then adopted Watteau as one of 
his masters, and began to plagiarise his *' Conyersation on the 
Grass," his charming and fascinating masquerades, in which the 
whole world appears to us with its joys, its dreams, its lo?et, 
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draw the attention of Dietrich. The one most admired in the 
little courts, which made up so large a part of Qermany, was 
the admirable Watteau, the delight of the fair sex. A cele- 
brated connoisseur of that time informs us that there were 
courts where the paintings of Watteau were more popular 
than any of the Italian masters, not even excepting Raffaelle 
himself. Thus, while Yien, Drouais, and David were medi- 
tating the 'reform of the French school, and a solemn return 



and its sadness, under the aspect and dress and fancifal ap- 
pearance of the Italian stage. But to interpret and rendff 
Watteau, it is' not sufficient to have seductive colouring, «» 
a power of using rose, vermillion, and blue ; it is necessary 
have his mind, his vast and prodigious imagination, 
adorable caprices, his insatiable love of reverie and pleaaure , 
it is necessary to have an intuitive belief in the passion 
love, as Watteau had. Dietrich confined himself ^^^T 
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tbe autword surf&ce, ai^d copbd Watteau without imderftt^ncl- 
ifl| him ; he oiilf saw the sheath of the beautiful and brilliatit 
hUd«. It m therefore ver^ visible that in hid paatorala hia 
iriice k borrowed 4 lii^ delirium pri^t^tided, and hin paasion 
iigned, Ab for Dietrich's lovers, they ore by no means 
the lively trifler* of Watteau ; they we »ad» and dull, and 
SKmoto&ouA* 



who did not cira a fig for Dietrich, who studied ihete Bour- 
guignons, and deelaeed that their touch wa* inimitable/' 

All that we have previously remarked and quoted tufliciently 
dcmonfitrateft to the mind of the reader that Dtitrich apent 
the greater part of his life, and expended nearly the whole of 
hi« energies, in the somewhat sterile and thanklesa task of 
painting an innumerdble quantity of pasticcioi* While per- 




He was once more succesBful and pkaeing^ when the hand- 
Uoj of the pencil, the Hre of the touch, and practice and 
ftptritncc had to play the principal part. ** In his youth,'* 
iiyi lUgedotn, •* he amuied himself hy imitating Bour- 
f^^aon. He was eo eminently auccessful that, having 
w^paiated two battle «cenei by this great maiter, which had 
b«i brought from ItAly, and had been spoikd by the way, 
©maoliieurs took them for B ijurguignotw. We knew a str&Qger 



iDvering in thU aptrit of imi ration, which led him to wander 
through the galleriea and museums of Europe in preference to 
atudyijig nature, Dietrich obeyed an impulse which then 
waa purely natural* During the whole of the first half of 
the eighteenth century^ science, literature^ art, politic«j 
industry j in Germany, were but timid and unfortimate 
imitations. AH the originality and genius of Germany aeemed 
to hare been exhautted in the firat yeara of the sixteenth 
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century. **The political and religious wan,'* sayi Madame 
de Stael, in her able work on Germany, ''when the Germans 
were unfortunate enough to fight one against the other, turned 
away all persons* attention from literature ; and when they 
began to think of it again, it was under the auspices of the age 
of Louis XIV., at the time when the desire to imitate the 
French had obtained possession of most of the courts and 
^vriters of Europe. The works of Hsgedom,* of Gellert, of 
Weiss, are but heavy French. Nothing original, nothing 
which was in conformity with the genius of the nation, was 
produced." 

What Madame de Stael very properly and correctly observes 
of the literature of Germany at that time, may be equally 
justly applied to the pictures of the two artists who flourished 
in that country towards the same epoch. The works of 
Mengs, his portraits alone excepted, are but heavy and dis- 
figured Raffaelles. 'Dietrich, despite his prodigious ability, 
has to endure the reproach of having laid a heavy hand on 
Rembrandt, diminished Salvator, obscured Claude Lorraine, 
and vulgarised Poelemberg, except in one instance, where he 
improved him. 

In general, works on the divine art of painting have been 
rather recklessly prodigal of praise to Dietrich. This is 
very easily explained. Most persons, until of late years, 
who have written books on painting and the works of painters, 
were what are called amateurs of tableaux. More alive to the 
material qualities of the execution than to the general 
character of a work, or to the mighty inspiration of genius, 
these superficial connoisseurs, these men who live at sales, 
think every composition admirable, the arrangement of which 
is able, the chiaroscuro well developed, and the pencil managed 
with ability. As all these varied merits are to be found in 
the works of Dietrich, they have praised him beyond all 
reason, and little is wanting for these writers to have placed 
him on a level with the masters he has copied. 

It is the province of the sincere and impartial critic to be 
more severe. Imitation, even when it Ib perfect, is proof of 
want of power. What characterises genius is the fact that it 
is true and new, as creative in its mode of proceeding as in its 
inspirations. If Rembrandt has a manner, which is not that of 
Titian or Corregio, it is because this great painter manifested 
in his works his thought, his soul, his very lifip. To a 
certain extent one can reproduce the system of composition, 
of style, of touch, and tone of the great masters ; but how can 
we hope to grasp the fire of that genius which gives principal 
value to their inventions ? Besides, of what use would it 
be ? To imitate is to weaken. Every imitator has been 
fatally condemned to remain below his model. If he were but 
nearly the equal of the great men he copies, would he think 
of imitating them ? In art none can walk on the road marked 
out by genius ; it is efiaced and leaves no ma[^k, like the wake 
of the sea. Dietrich— called by himself and by some of his con- 
temporaries Bidtricy ; so little original was he as to deny his 
own name— is a striking proof of the truth of this axiom. 
There is not one of his innumerable pasticcios which can 
be advantageously compared to the original works which have 
inspired them ; and we must ascribe to courtesy, or to natural 
self-love, the judgment of a contemporary who says :— " He 
is with these masters all that he wlahes to be ; he feels himself 
the beauty of their productions. Always fiill of his subject, 
a master with an easy pencil, he renders with warmth the 
sentiment he feels, and adds original beauties to those which 
strike him in the inventions of others." 

We are perfectly well aware that painters of the very first 
order of merit have delighted in manifesting the flexibility of 
their pencils, and have painted in the mamier and in imita- 
tiou of all masters, with such success that they have placed 
the judgment of coxmoisseurs at fault. We are perfectly well 
aware that this peculiar talent gained for Teniers the name of 
the Proteus of painting. But if Teniers had not combined 
with this one style of merit that of excelling in the style 

• This Frederick Hagedom was the brother of Charles Chriitian 
Louis, author of several works on painting. 



peculiar to him, he would not have become immortal* It is 
not because he copied in one picture the whole gallery of 
Philippe lY., that he is placed in the front rank of the 
masters of the Flemish school. He owes his most solid glory 
to those grotesque/on^ostos in which the spirit of the author 
is seen revelling in the firee outline, and in the rapid and light 
touches, of his magic pencil. 

We must not, however, for one moment suppose that 
Dietrich never did anything from his own inspiration— from 
his own genius, and that his individuality is never brought 
out. Even in his pasticcios he has not been able so to dis* 
guise himself as that it is impossible to recognise him. In 
vain has he abdicated his nature. In him is always found the 
German master : the pieces which are called his masterpieces, 
like the *' Flight into Egypt," and the <* Communion of 8t 
Jerome," belong rather to tiie precise and pointed style of 
Van der Werff, of Elzheimer, of Poelemberg, than to the school 
of bold colourists, such as Rembrandt, Rubens, and Salvator. 
His design is often wanting in grace ; we can find fault with 
certain stiffness in his draperies ; his touch is dry and thin ; 
his colouring is wanting in brightness and sharpness. 

These defects, easily noted by an experienced eye, in divers 
degrees, in all the works of Dietrich, are especially to be re- 
marked in his original works. The picture which is to be 
seen in the Louvre, and the subject of which is taken from 
the Scriptures, representing « Christ and the Woman taken in 
Adultery," gives a very good idea of the qualities of this 
painter, and of the imperfections of his talent. By his elabo- 
rate study of Rembrandt he had acquired a most incontestable 
power of disposing of light and shade. Thus, on the canvas 
we allude to, the woman, who is the principal personage of 
the picture, is lighted up brilliantly. She forms, so to speak, 
a luminous circle, of which the rays glide somewhat weak- 
ened upon the figure of the Saviour, and are lost by a series 
of learned effects — are melted away, in fact, in the two comers 
of the picture where stand the groups of old men. 

The colouring of this canvas is harmpnious, the touch warm 
and rich, though in some places thin ; but the opposition of 
lights and shadows wants frankness, and thence it ariMS that 
the effect of the whole is weak. The drawing is poor in 
expression ; the physiognomies, especially that of Christ, sze 
wanting in elevation and life. The features of the youog 
woman are charming in grace and Germanic candour; but 
this face, faithful mirror of a soul scarce woke to sensation, 
belongs rather to an innocent virgin than to her whose sins 
were forgiven her, and unto whom He said, " Neither do I 
condemn thee ; go and sin no more." 

This form of a woman was to Dietrich one of those types of 
beauty which the artist prefers to all others, and the image 
of which is renewed on idl occasions by his pencil. It is found 
iA another work by the same artist, engraved by Schmidt in 
1776, where we see " Sarah leading her servant Hagar to the 
aged Abraham ;" it is also seen again in the Virgin repre- 
sented in " The Flight into Egypt." Though the form and 
conception of "The Woman taken in Adultery" belong 
properly to Dietrich, he could not help yielding here, as else- 
where, to his intense love for imitation: the personages who 
surround Christ are quite in the style and after the manner of 
Rembrandt ; and we might apply to it the rather bold words 
of Michael Angelo, who said to a young painter, after admiring 
his work : " This is a very clever work, will please everybody, 
and make the reputation of the artist; unless, indeed, the 
varied authors of limbs and arms, and hands and legs, w^e 
each to claim their own. A pretty state of things indeed 
would then ensue I " 

Didtrich, as laborious as any of the masters whom he took 
for a model, has left a great number of etchings. He 
has perhaps shown more ability in wielding his point than 
his brush. Unfortunately, his engravings, like his pictures, 
are copies. The great library of Paris, in its wonderful 
collection of engravings, possesses two proofs of the two first 
. pieces engraved by Dietrich. One represents a strand («i the 
borders of the sea, the other a scene' in country life. In ^^^ 
first" attempts it appears that Di^tnch'^intended to f<^Uoir in 
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the trick of Van der Velde,' when that great maater himself 
was yet scratching the copper with an inexperienced hand. 
The timid point glides over the plate, the lines are as fine aa 
hairs, and the whole is a confused mass. Later, in 1731, a 
** Christ Preaching " is executed in quite another taste ; the 
point is heavy, the dashes stiff and symmetrical, a little 
in the ancient Qerman style. But we must not be unjust 
enough to judge our artist from the works of his youth. The 
true Ditoich, considered as an engraver, exists in those plates 
where he has imitated the portraits and the religious com- 
positions of Rembrandt, the landscapes of Ererdingen, the 
rocks of Salyator. If aome of these productions are beautiful 
enough to make us sometimes doubt the name of the authori 
it must be owned that the etchings of Dietrich, now fine and 
light, now energetic, are presently too black and too overloaded 
with ahadows, failing in the magic and wonderful effects of 
the painter of Leyden. And then how could he succeed— he, 
a Oerxnan artist, cold in imagination and patient by nature — 
in discovering the audacious fancy of the point of Rem- 
brandt? But his landscapes, in the style of Everdingen, of 
Ruysdael, and of Salvator, his imitations of Ostade and of 
Berghero, are admirable. It is much and always to be 
regretted, that he did not finish his ** Christ Healing the 
Sick." The composition of thii engraving is combined with 
great art. If Dietrich could have completed it, there is no 
doubt that it would have been remembered as his best work, 
as his masterpiece. 

When we consider with what attention the portrait of 
Dietrich, painted by himself, is executed, we are very much 
struck by the gentle and placid beauty of his countenance. A 
calm, intelligence beams upon his lofty forehead ; but in his 
eyes, large and pure, one is easily able to detect rather a 
sagacious and frank mind and character, than a profound 
soul. The inward flame of genius is not seen, but a delicate 
sensibility, accessible to every impression from without. 
Nature seems to have written his destiny in his face. In the 
history of the arts, as in literature, celebrity is the lot of only 
those men who are gifted with a rare and positive original 
inspiration. Really great painters have been distinguished 
from each other by such marked characteristics, that none 
could fail to recognise them. It waa upon condition of being 
unique, to speak in his own style, that each obtained his 
brevet of celebrity. Their names even cannot be pronounced 
without recalling to the mind the idea of perfection in one of 
the essential branches of art. Dietrich was not one of these. 
By very opposite qualities, he has saved his name from 
oblivion. Gifted with the surprising faculty of taking, like 
old Proteus, every form, and every appearance, he is like 
everybody, and he is never like himself. But he often carries 
pasticcio to such perfection, that he astonishes even those 
whose severe taste rejects these imitations as plagiarisms 
unworthy of his genius. 

To compare and paint in the style of others, is properly to 
make what is called a pasticcio, a kind of art which we 
must not confound with a mere copy. Good copies of a 
msster are often precious objects, because they multiply and 
spread abroad the noble pleasure one has in gazing upon a 
masterpiece. Clever and faithful, the copyist gives us the 
£M»imile of a picture much better even than the engraver, 
because he gives character to the design, to the compositi<m, to 
the justice of the eMaroteuro — that is to say, of the effect, the 
qualities of tone and touch so agreeable for us to survey. The 
postiociOy on the other hand, never gives anything but a 
false idea of the original master to those who knew him not, 
and only inspires regrets in those who know him. Unless 
you rise to the ranks of those sublime paintera who take their 
property, as MoU^e says, where they find it, of who, as 
Voltaire says, kill their men, it is rare that you do not weaken 
the ideas of others when you steal them. As for the painter 
Dietrich, we may quote the words of the poet :— 

** Golotifte aiUoord*hul, dcmain desiinatenr» 
Kt, mdme ea inventint, tov^urs imitateur, 
IM^trioh fat toor-k-toar Van Oatade, Correge ; 
2>e Proi^e, en son art, il eat la privilege, 



Et fiut, dans mi tableaux, flenri, suavrei grand, 
Beoommenoer Watteau, Foelemberg et Bembrandt."* 

D'iccrich has engraved about two hundred subjects, of which 
copies are very rare. He has treated subjects from Bible 
history, and profane story ; he has engraved half figures and 
head studies, pastoral scenes, views, and landscapes. 

In Bible hbtory he has engraved nineteen subjects ; amongst 
which the most remarkable are *^ Lot and his Daughters," 
'* Abraham Sacrificing Isaac," ** Isaac on his knees before the 
PUe," <* Abraham Sacrificing the Ram— these four plates no 
longer exist—" Christ surrounded by the Doctors," twenty-six 
figures ; ** Christ healing the Sick," also with twenty-six 
figures ; ** The Descent from the Cross," with nineteen figures ; 
" St. James Preaching in a Village," with seven figures ; 
" The Nativity," and " The Plight into Egypt," in the style 
of Rembrandt. 

In profane story he has many. <* Venus on the Rocks," 
imitated from Poelemberg ; " The Combats of the Tritons," 
in the style of Salvator Rosa ; ** The Satyr and the Passer- 
by," from Jordaens; ** The Spectacle Dealer," six figures, in 
the style of Van Ostade ; <'The Knife-grinder and the Cobbler" 
(p. 361), "The Dealer in Poison for Rats" (p. 353), "The 
Dentist," " The Quack," all in the style of the same master ; 
" Belisarius Begging," a very rare and beautiful engrav- 
ing ; and " The Dinner," a piece equally rare and equally 
admirable. 

Subjects in half figures and heads are " The Strolling 
Musicians " (p. 360), engraved in the style of Rembrandt, and 
imitated from Van Ostade ; " The Tea Party," " The Dutch 
Priest," " The Monk with the Beard," " The Man with 
Moustaches," " An Old Man standing erect ;" and heads of 
women and children. 

Pastoral scenes, views, and landscapes are " Young Girls at 
the Entrance of a Cavern," " Herdsman leaning on a Cow " — 
these two compositions are imitated from Poelemberg — " A 
Shepherd tending his Flock," from Berghem ; " Landscape 
with Ruins ;" six landscapes ; " The Chapel," "The Wooden 
Bridge " (p. 366), " The Plock," " The Lake," in the style 
of Salvator; "A Cowherd, with a stick in his hand;" 
«* Two Hermits," " Two Peasants ;" " Studies of Animals : 
He- Goats, She 'Goats, Rams, Sheep, Lambs, the Goatherd, 
and three Goats." 

The nineteen pieces from Holy History were sold at the 
Royal sale for £14 in 1817. 

Most public galleries in Europe possess pictures by Dietrich. 

The Louvre has " The Woman taken in Adultery," which 
was only valued at £24 in 1816. 

. Belgium has the portrait of the artist, engraved, in 1765, by 
Schmuzer. It is given at page 353. 

The Museum of Vienna has " The Shepherds," a night- 
piece, signed and dated 1760; and " The Adoration of the 
Shepherds," another night-piece, executed the same year. 

The Royal Pinacothek Museum of Munich is richer. It 
has five pictures by Dietrich : " Lasarus in the Bosom of 
Abraham," " The Avaricious Man in Hell," " A Landscape 
on the Sea Shore," " A Landscape, with Fishermen's Huts," 
" Two Blind Men leading one another.". 

At Dresden there are fifty pictures by this master, of which 
the principal ones are : " A Man, a Woman, and a Boy Feed- 
ing some Sheep," in the style of Bassan; " The Portrait of 
the Mother of Dietrich," " The Adoration of the Magi," 
" The Presentation to the Temple," " The Prodigal Son," 
" The Marriage Feast of Cana," " A Pastoral Scene," in the 
style of Watteau ; " A Flock of Sheep and Goats, guarded by 
the Shepherd and Shepherdess," " A Holy Family, by the 
light of a Lanthom," " Christ Curing the Sick," " Christ 
on the Cross," " Mercury and Argus," and " Nymphs 
Bathing." 

* To day a coloorint, to-morrow a aketcfaer, and even when inventing 
always an imitttor, Dietrich was in tarns Vsn Ostade and Corregio. 
In the arts be had the privilege of Proteus, and was able, in bis flowery, 
sweet, and grand pictares, to reproduce Wattcaa, Fodemberg, and 
Rembrandt. 
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A few prices ftt different sales may be interesting. 

Blondel de Gagny, 1776. " Two Landscapes/' £15. 

Sale of tlie Prince de Conti, 1777. The "Flight into Egypt," 
£91; " The Bathers," £166; "Twelve Women, in a Land- 
scape/' £95. 

Sale of Randon de Boisset, 1777. '* A Landscape/' with 
animals, £78. 



Cardinal Feseh's Sale, 1 849. ** Flight into Egypt/' iVl. 

The pictures represented in oiir pages give various instances 
of his style. 

The first is the little cut, representing a *' Dealer m Poison 
for Rata" (p. 368). This is a clever production— man, dog, 
dress, rats, are all in keeping. 

"The Knife-Grinder and the Cobbler " (p. 361) is a very 
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Sale of Marin, 1790. Two fine "Landscapes," £81 ; two 
others, £33 ; another, £20. 

Sale of Lanjeac, 1802. Two " Landscapes, with Bathers," 
£69. 

Solirene Sale, 1812. " Resurrection of Lazarus," £83. 

Laperi^ Sale, 1817. "The rest of the Holy Family," 
£70. 

Sale Lenoir Dubreuil, 1821. "The Presentation to the 
Temple, £57." 



able picture. The cobbler in his stall, the cat above, and the 
queer old knife-grinder, are aU faithfully given. The colour- 
ing of this is very rich, and the play of lights and shades very 
forcible. 

"The Halt of the Holy Family " (p. 364), though ably 
painted, is defective in costume. The Virgin in her dreis is 
too like an Italian peasant girl, while the infant /««■ ^ 
perfectly Dutch. It is also, however, an able painting w 
the colouring. 
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''The dtrolliiig Mniieunt" Cp. 360) is ivitty in conception 
ind ably carried oat. The players are Tigoroosly rendered, 
ind the ehiaroseuro ie admirable. 

«• The Flight into Egypt" (p. 357) is to a certain extent 
powerful ; but, though not wanting in chiaroacuro and general 
tone, ia defectiye in the figuret. 

*<The Wooden Bridge (p. 356) ii pretty, tasteful, and 
original. 

Smith, in his Catalogue, gives the following obserrations on 
Dietrich: '^Many very clever pictures, from the pencil of 
this painter in Uie style of Rembrandt, partly merit him a 
pUee in the present list. He was bom at Weimar, in Saxony, 



the court of Dresden to send him to Italy. How long he 
studied in that fiur- famed school, or what were the important 
advantages he derived firom it, does not readily appear in 
his works, for these reflect the style and peculiarities of other 
masters* pictures, as Rembrandt, Poelemberg, Ostade, and 
Salvator Rosa; but those of the former artist appear to have 
made the greatest impression on him, for he imitated them 
«o servilely, that even his original compositions have the 
appearance, of being, in many instances, copies from his 
favourite painter's picture. Two of his finest productions 
of this man, representing a < Crucifixion ' and the ' Entomb* 
ment,' brought some years ago in public sale upwards of 
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in 1712, sad having acquired a knowledge of the rudiments of three hundrel guineas ; and a picture by his hand, of very 
nu an from his father — a painter of very moderate abilities — superior merit, in the manner of A. Ostade, engraved by 



u^ aftsrwirds improved himself under Alexander Thiele, a WiUe, under the title of the ' Musiciens Ambulants,* is in th^ 
Itadicape-painter, he gave such proofii of genius as to induce collection of Richard Simmonds, Esq.'* ^ 
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ANECDOTES OF THE LIFE OF MICHAEL 
ANGELO. 

Tbb aooession of Leo X. marked the oommenoement of a 
period wasted in fruitleaa labour, in bitter regreti, and more 
bitter sufferingB, by the great Michael Angelo. It eeemed to 
have been ordained that, from time to time, the career of this 
man should be like that of a torrent chafing in its channel of 
rocks, but afterwards burstingnont more free and. bright than 
ever. Buriog nine years, howeyer, the eclipse of hia fortunes 
was imbroken, and only one incident is recorded of him ; but 
this was one alike honourable to his spirit as an artist and to 
his feelings as a citiien. 

The Academy of Florence had sent deputies to Leo X., 
petitioning hixtf to restore to their country the ashes of Dante 
Alighieri, the noble and unhappy exile, who, after reviTing 
the language and restoring the i literature of Italy, had, two 
centuries previous, breathed his last sigh at Ravenna, 

Michael Angelo relieved his long days of compulsory indo- 
lence, of sad monotony, by reading the songs of the Florentine 
poet, marking with his pen on the margin all the passages 
which struck his imagination. What an inestimable relic 
this volume would have been, if it had not, like Ovid's last 
song, been lost in the waters ; for who, better than Michael 
Angelo, could have illustrated and interpreted Dante ? 

At the first intelligence which came concerning the em- 
bassy, then on its way to Rome, the artiit became excited. 
With a generous enthusiasm, a vivid and ardent sympathy 
with genius, he joined at once in the work of reparation and 
justice. We may still read at the bottom of the original 
' petiUon, preserved in the Florentine archives, these words :— 
<<I, Michael Angelo, sculptor, address to your holiness the 
same prayer, and I offer to execute for the divine poet a 
sepulchre worthy of his memory." 

And Leo X., the ostentatbus Miecenas, the vain patron of 
letters, refused this magnificent offisr, and deprived the world 
of the 'monument which such ah artist's memorial of the great 
poet would hare been ! Bat the whole Medici family^ though . 
servile historians hsTe endeavoured to exalt them, were sordid, 
treacherous, and contemptible. We fully agree with the 
author of a brilliant article in <*The Eclectic Review," who 
has sssailed the betrayers of Florence upon that pedestal to 
which they have been raised by the worshippers of success :— 
** History,'* he says, " has agreed to reprobate the treason of 
Sforaa and of the Yisconti, but, with a traditional perverse- 
ness, continues to applaud the Medici as benefactors of Italy. 
They the benefactors of Italy ! Florence alone, humiliated 
and enslaved, is a suffering memorial of their crimes. But 
turn from her to the pestilent Maremma of Sienna. That was 
a beautifril salubrious tracts until Cosmo wasted it and trans- 
formed it into a dtadly marsh. Fever-breeding swamps 
exist in the places where the republics cultivated fertile and 
healthy plains. The Roman territories, from Ferrara to the 
Pontine Marshes, have become bare and putrid since the 
atagnation of industry ensuing on the decline of freedom. 
Cosmo dried up the fiertilising springs and streams of his 
country, by hewing down the forests on the Tuscan Apennines. 
Rocky deserts now exist where the pastures in ancient times 
were rich with fleece, and jk popolation of banditti derives iU 
descent hem shepherds and eoltivaton of the soil. If, there- 
fore, they are benefisetors who make men hi^py, the Medici 
have nothing to daun from the gratitude of mankind." 

It was about this period, accoiding to all the testimonies we 
can ooUeet, that the unhappy q;«iiTel took place between 
Rafbelle and Michael Angelo, the most eminent painters of 
their age. Angelo met his rival on the steps of the Vatican, 
surrounded bj^a crowd of scholars, and ironically exclaimed, 
** You march like a general at the head of his .army." " And 
you," said the other, vrith fierce contempt, "go skulking' 
alone, like an executioner." Perhaps, however, we may 
absolve the memory of the two great artiits from much of the 
stain cast .by this quarrel ; for the fault is to be attributed to 
that crowd of parasites who only sought their intimacy in 
Qcdtr to inflama their passions and flatter their pride^ 



Meanwhile, Leo the Tenth died suddenly, csrried off>by 
.poison^ If the arts in general lost a patron, Michael Angelo 
at least had nothing to regret. The Florentine pope had 
never bestowed -friendship or aid upon lus oountrymaii. 
However, no change for the better took places Adrian ths 
Sixth, of Flemish origin, succeeded to the papal throne ; and 
this was a. misfortune lor the painter. The new pontiff con. 
ceived the strange and barbarous resolution of pulling down 
the roof of the Sistine Chapel, because, pb said^ it looked more 
like the roof of a bath than of a place of worship. 

It was not, therefore, with sorrow that the painter saw thii 
pope and the next psss away— feeble princes, who never held 
the sacerdotal sceptre until their hands began to tremble with 
the weakness of approaching death. But the succession of 
despots was unbroken. Florence again and again threw off 
the yoke of those proficient traitors, the Medici; and the 
aeventh Clement, born from that hateful stocky when his 
native city had once more become free, hired a host of bar- 
barians .to assail her. Their savage standards were soon per- 
ceived fiying on the sununits of those sun- touched hilli, whence 
the beautiful city of Florence may be seen^a picture of de- 
lightful houses and gardens, in the glowing Italian light. 
Forty-four thousand men laid aiege to the Tuscan capital 
Less than thirteen tliousand defended her walls, during eleTen 
months, with heroic fortitude. Eight thousand patriots died 
in the breaches, and fourteen thousand of their enemies were 
buried in the plains around. Now was Michael Angelo called 
on to decide whether he should act as a painter or a man- 
whether he should offend a family of benefactors, or deny hii 
country. He hesitated not a moment. Being named a mem- 
ber of the famous Council of Nine, and director of the fortifi- 
cations, he proceeded round the city ramparts, and declared, 
that unless vast preparations were made, the usurping Medici 
would enter at their wilL But the noblea of Florence, like 
true oligarchs, were already conspiring to betray the com- 
monwealth. They complained of the sculptor's vigilance; 
they said he was cowardly and extravagant, because they 
knew he was faithful and sagacious. Their poiaonons 
tongues prevailed. Florence was already sufficiently cor- 
rupted by her nobles to Usten to their slanders. Michael 
Angelo, therefore, indignant and ashamed, himself opened 
a gate, returned to Florence, and remained in angry loU- 
tude, like Achilles in his tent. When he was gone, the 
Florentines repented. They sent messengers after him, by 
whom he was fotmd, lonely, sad, stem, and inunened in 
dreams, in one of the most obscure little streets of the sea- 
built city. They approached him with humble deference; 
they prayed him to forget the slight which the provisional 
government had put upon him; they conjured him, in the 
name of liberty and of his country, to return. He at first 
resisted and refused, but in vain ; for they pressed him again, 
and at length he consented. Once more, therefore, we see the 
' artist in Florence, a general, a strategist, at the head of the 
defenders of his beloved city. It was too late. The last 
hour of Italian independenc*)B had sounded. Charles the 
Fifth, another of the hateful tyranta whom history fistten, 
had thrown his sword into the scale. The artillery, by night 
and by day, poured a storm upon Florence ; the bravest of 
the citiaens had already fallen. The old men and the women, 
pale vrith hunger, decimated by fSamine, clothed in black, and 
ameared vrith ashes, came together into the squares, or knelt 
in the churches, and awore they would all die rather than 
suirfnder. Michael Angelo had atationed himself on the 
steeple of Santo Miniato. Two guns, pointed at the besiegers 
and discharged incessantly, made his post conspicuous. They 
fired furiously at the spot. He smiled with contempt, snd 
hung down imm^a^ draperies of cloth, which were more 
effectual than stone in resisting the light balls which alone 
could reach that elevated eyrie. Certainly, if Florence could 
have been aaved, Angelo would have been her deliverer. 
Already his courage, his fimmess, the resources of his mighty 
genius, stirred and multiplied by the heat of patriotism snd 
the excitement of battle, had carried wonder and terror into 
the enemy's ranks ; but Florence was even now lost. Sud* 
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denly a cry of sonow ftroie from the streets below ; womea 
were heard shrieking ; the imprecations of the soldiers were 
terrible. In a few moments all was explained. Malatesta 
had been corrupted by the Medici ; the infamous Yalori had 
sold his country. It is hard to say which was worse, the men 
▼ho paid, or the man who receired the -nefarious price of 
treason } But the moral of the story would not hare been 
complete without its sequel. A capitulation had been signed, 
opening the gates on condition of a general amnesty to be 
granted by the conquerors. Let us see how the magnificent 
Medici, the benefactors of Italy, kept their faith. Six of the 
noblest ciiizens were immediately beheaded ; many others were 
condemned to exile or to the galleys. And these friends of 
irt hunted Michael Angolo about, searched his house from 
the cellar to the roof, drore him from one concealment to 
another, until the glorious artist was compelled to hide in the 
lofty clock-tower of the church of San Nicholo del Amo. 

At last, the Seyenth Clement was artfal enough to abandon 
the pursuit. He knew that, if he laid hands on the artist, 
supposing this to be possible, he would only be troubled by a 
new prisoner; while, if he granted him life and liberty, he 
voiild hare one enemy the less, and be able to claim the 
praise of clemency, magnanimity, and so forth. So he par- 
doned Michael Angelo. And not this only. He humbled 
himself before him ; he made him all kinds of offers and 
promises, on condition that he would resume his sculptor's 
chisel, and occupy himself without delay with the monu- 
ments to Julius the Second, and Lorenzo de Medici, that other 
impostor whom it was, until lately, the fashion to eulogise 
and admire. 

On his return to Rome, a new trial awaited Michael Angelo. 
The represent atiyes of the Duke of Urbino, with that tenacity 
vhich has characterised the followers of the law in all ages 
and oountrieSy reyiv^ the affair of the tomb of Julius II., of 
which we ha^e already in a former article given the particu- 
lazs. The artist had no inclination to fall into the hands 
of his enemies, and so came to terms with them, by en- 
gaging to perfect the monument without further delay. He, 
therefore, set himself seriously to his task. The design of 
the mausoleum, which was originally intended to be the 
ptndest work of the kind eyer executed, had been reduced to 
that of a simple faqade of marble upon one of the walls of ** the 
chinch of St. Peter of the Bonds." The yain Julius himself 
had chosen tlie spot in which his tomb should be placed. He 
lored the name of the church, which had been bestowed by 
Sextus IV.y one of the first founders of the greatness of his 
family. He himself had been its cardinal during thirty-two 
yean— and, as being elected pope, had transmitted the dearly- 
cherished honour to his nephew. Some fatality, howeyer, 
seemed to forbid the completion of the work, frequently in- 
terrapted as it had already been. Numerous influences con- 
ipire^ snd of the whole abortiye plan, nothing but a figure of 
Moses was executed in a style worthy of its artist's name. 
And this statue, beautiful and grand as it is, has been taken 
from its original position, displaced from the point of yiew in 
which it appeared in its proper character, and isolated from the 
groups of which it was intended to form a porch ; and^ there- 
fore, produces little of the impression it was intended to create. 
Had it been seated beside a gigantic tomb, amid a throng of 
prophets and sibyls, as the artist desired, it would haye been 
an exsmple of the solemn and grand in sculpture. Eyen as it 
ia, if you enter the church at nightfall, and contemplate by 
the uncertain and lingering radiance of the eyening that 
aaperhuman apparition, your mind caxmot rest calm when the 
eye falls on the figure of Mohes. He is seated like a demi- 
god of the ancients in Olympian majisty. One of his arms is 
extended oyer the table of the law ; the other reposes across his 
breast, with the superb nonehalance of one who knows he has 
but to frown, to command obedience from the multitude. A 
thick snd ponderous beard hangs down upon his enormous 
cheat, like a torrent arrested in itA course. The simple and 
primitiye character of this great shepherd of a nation is 
typified in eyery deyelopment of his form — in etery fold of 
his yesture. The double intelligence gltto to him, Silice the 



diyine yision on the Mount, beaihii. firojft the high, brosd, 
massiye brow ; and power and beneyolence combined seem 
to speak in eyery lineament of the countenance. 

While Michael Angelo was employed upon his *' Moses/' 
Clement YII., like Julius whom he waa honouring, troubled 
him incessantly. 

One day a messenger came to the artist^ telling him that he 
need not expect his customary yisit. Clement VII. waa dead. 
He had leisure, just while the condaye was sitting, to elect a 
new pope. 

Paul III. was announced. He came, with a pompous 
retinue of ten cardinals, to the studio of Buonarotti 

"Now," said the new pontiff, <' I shall expect. Master 
Buonarotti, that all your time will be giyen up to me." 

"Will your holiness pardon me }" replied Uie sculptor; " I 
haye signed an engagement with the Duke of Urbino, by 
which I haye pledged myself to complete the monumental 
tombof JuUusII." 

" What ! " cried Paul ; " it is thirty years since I formed a 
wish, and now that I am pope I am not to gratify myself* *' 

" But my contract, holy father — my contract." 

" Come, come ; I will take the responsibility of that affair 
upon myself. You shall execute three figures with your own 
hand, and other artists shall do the rest. I will answer for 
the Duke of Urbino's consent. And now, my master, to the 
Sistine Chapel ; there is a great yacuum there awaiting us." 

What could Michael Angelo urge against a will ao positiye, 
and so imperiously expressed? He completed, as best he 
could, his two statues of ** Actiye Life " and " Contemplatiye 
life," the symbolical Rachel and Leah of Dante ; and, not 
daring to make any profit from an engagement he was forced 
to break, gaye a large proportion of the sum he receiyed him- 
self to pay liberally the artists employed by him to execute 
the rest of the work. Haying thus brought to a conclusion 
an affair which had cost him so much labour, yexation, and 
perplexity, he threw hioiself, with all his enthusiasm and his 
genius, into the execution of his yast design, "The Last 
Judgment," the painting of which occupied him during little 
less than nine years. 

This picture, enormous and unique, represents the human 
figure in eyery conceiyable attitude; it depicts eyery senti- 
ment, eyery passion, all the infinitely-yaried reflections of 
fancy and thought, all the impulses and workinga of the soul ; 
with an inestimable profusion of forms, tints, and tones, such 
as are found nowhere else within the domain of art. 

In this work, Michael Angelo seems to haye challenged 
with his courage an infinite difficulty, which his genius oyer- 
came. The object of this yast composition, the manner in 
which it is conceiyed and deyeloped, the admirable yariety 
and skilful distribution of the groups, the unsurpassable 
boldness and force of the outline, the contrasts of light and 
shade, the obstacles, almost insuperable, in the yery nature 
of the design, which he appears to haye assailed as if in sport, 
the happy power with which this prodigal yariety and these 
ixmumerable details are wrought and combined into one har- 
monious wliole — all these render "The Last Judgment" of 
Michael Angelo a prodigy of painting. Immense as the surface 
is, each part of the picture gains in effect by close study; for 
no cabinet-piece for the most fastidious amateur was eyer more 
loyingly retouched^ or finished to more exquisite perfection. 

This magnificent work, after nearly nine years of labou^^ 
was exhibited to the public on Christmas-day, 1641. Michael 
Angelo was then siftty-seyen years old. Seyeral anecdotes 
are related in reference to his " Last Judgment." 

The popt) it is said, objected to the style of represefitiiig 
some of the figures, and sent to tell the painter that they must 
be altered. 

" You will tell Pope Paul," he replied, " to trouble himself 
less with correcting my picture, which it is eaSy fbr him to do, 
and to try and reform public manners, which he will find 
more difllcult." 

The master of the ceremonies of the Yatic«n Aocompanied 
the pope one day on a yisit whibh his holiness paid to thb 
studio of Michael Angelo, t^heil "The Last Judgment" mi 
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about ludf fiaiflhed. This crenture alio would expreM his 
opinion on the work. 

'* Holy father," ho said, "if I might utter my thoughU, I 
would say that this painting is more fit for a tavern-room than 
for the chapel of a pope." 

Unhappily for the master of the ceremonies, Michael 
Angelo was behind him when he uttered these words, and 
lost not a syllable of the compliment paid him by Signer 
Biagio. ' The moment, therefore, that his visitors were gone, 
the artist sat down and drew a portrait of his critic, and 



placed him among the ^* Lost Souls," under the flattering 
character of Midas. This was a revenge suggested, perhapi, 
by the practice of Dante, who punished those who offended 
1dm by consigning them to his Inferno, 

We may imagine the misery of the poor master of the 
ceremonies, when he saw himself condemned in this way. 
He threw himself at the pope's feet, begging for deliverance, 
and for the punishment of the offender. But Paul professed 
that he had no jurisdiction. And so Michael Angelo gratified 
his malicious whim, and went on painting his great picture. 
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.To have seen, a few pictures of Met2u, of Terburg, or of 
Gaspar Netscher, is to have acquired fresh knowledge of the 
manners of the Dutch citisen of the time of the Stadtholder, of 
his costume, of hi> physiognomy, of his courtesies, of his 
mode of life, and even of his style of thinking ; and this 
knowledge is to be gained from such a study, as well aa from 
history and description. To be sure, the painting would be 
unintelligible without the book; for the pencil would create 
mysteries without the pen, though it is the fashion among the 
critics of art to say that their craft is superior to that of the 
writer. But what would a whole gallery, as vast as the 
Vatican, of historical portraits be worth, if the biographies of 
the individuals did not exist ^ What would all the Sculptures 
an Nineveh tell us, if the saered and the classic recoids did 



not interpret their mystical tongue } What frescoes could 
have told us Roman history, if Livy had not written } or 
•what painter could have left such a familiarity with old 
Spanish manners as we have derived from the literary pictures 
of Cervantes? We cannot, therefoie, agree with the few 
artists who are able to write at all, that whole libraries oi 
information are rendered superfluous by the paintings of one 
master. No one will suspect us of a wish to depreciate a 
branch of art, but it is just to that art itself to remember iti 
office, and not to claim the dominion in a realm which belongs 
to another genius. From a picture we may learn the faahion 
of a mantle or a boot, the style of ornamenting a chimney* 
piece or a chair, the mode of wearing a beard or a wig ; but 
the spirit and moral of all valuable history is still reserved 
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wclusively for the pen ; and the painter in this clGpartment 
TflUft be for eret sxiboTdinate, and illustrate what the superior 
irtiit— of «irords and thoiighta— describe* and eit plains. 
NeTerthelesa, as we have admitted, iuch a painter as Gabriel 



spice w&i first collected for them, and when their exchanges 
began t<A grow opulent by the iiade with Borneo ajid f^nmatra. 
In the pride of his freedom, after the yoke of Spain has been 
broken, he app«flj-i before us^ a formal citizen, methodical in 




MttSftt b, in foine respects, an histormni He exhibits, in 
_ df«iDatiii poupi, the national manners of his time. In his pic- 
I we see the Hollander of the age when the United Nether- 
' Imda wiere first reaping the rtchea of the Indian iBles ; wh^^ti 



his life, and very systemfttic in the conduct of his aflairs* 
His house is to him a world ; he gathers into this one place, 
around this pleasant centre, as many delights aa were heaped 
up in the ancient palaces of the kings of Hcbatana and Susa. 
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The ship* of his oaimtry--per)up0 bii own fthipff-^haYe for 
him trayened the ocean from one xone to another,— have 
searched for porcelain, and an\^er in* Japan, for ginger in 
Malabar, for pepper in Java, for precious canes and drugs in 
Malacca. From the farthest parts of the world, the famous 
islands of the Malays, they have brought him all that could 
enrich his home, benefit his family, and charm away the 
dreariness of mind naturally inspired by the cold sky and 
long winters of the north. Asia sends him its muslins, its 
spices, its diamonds, its feathers of the bird of Paradise, its 
ivory and camphor. The ices of the Pole have furnished him 
with those splendid furs, to border the velvet msntle which 
his wife or his eldest daughter is proud to wear, even in the 
warmest apartment of the house. The birds, the insects, 
the shells, and minerals of the remotest lands, fill his 
cabinets, exquisitely arranged under covers of glass; and, 
protected in the same way, the rarest plants, the most 
delicate Persian lilies, the sumptuous tulips, flourish 
and are cultivated under his inspection. His furniture, 
wrought with extreme taste, and preserved with the utmost 
care, suffers no changes from the caprices of fashion, but is 
transmitted from father to son, one generation after another. 
The canopy of his bed is supported on pillars of carved ebony, 
and hung round with drapery of green damask. Hanging 
from the roof a mirror of gilded copper is twined round with 
wreaths of elegant workmanship. The floors of the rooms are 
waxed into beautiful lustre ; the glass is finely cut ; the lintel 
of the door is richly carved ; the furniture shines with polish ; 
and the light, at morning or evening, falls across bright varie- 
gated tapestries, which moderate and harmonise it with the 
tone of the whole interior. The manners of the Dutch at that 
period, as well as the material physiognomy of their citizen 
life, their interiors, their furniture, the luxury and decoration 
of their apartments, are delineated in the pictures of Metzu 
with a charming freedom, which is the more attractive since 
it appears to be entirely without effort on the part of the 
painter. His walls, after a lapse of two hundred years, would 
afford materials for the complete restoration of a Dutch inte- 
rior, just as architectural fragments enable us to build up a 
perfect temple of antique proportions. And the representa- 
tion would be an interesting study, harmonising so faith- 
fully as it would with the spirit of the seventeenth century, 
with the climate and natural characteristics of the country 
the manners of the inhabitants, and the historical circum- 
stances associated with the fortimes of the merchant classes of 
Holland, then the masters and leaders of the trade of the 
world. And they to whom nothing is insignificant which 
relates to the intimate life, the familiar habits of a people 
that once filled the globe with the fame of their achievements, 
-will discover nothing puerile in such remarks or such details. 
It is indeed delightful to enter, favoured by the painter 
Metzu's introduction, one of those warm Dutch interiors, 
which were, unlike the Italian houses of the same period, so 
inaccessible to strangers. It is most frequently by a glimpse 
through a window, opening in the centre of the piece, that he 
admits us into the comfortable privacy of a fashionable lady's 
boudoir, in which he allows us to surprise her in her graceful 
morning attire, writing some important letter, or completing 
her toilette, in expecUtion of a wished-for visitor ; or reclin- 
ing on a couch and touching the strings of her lute into the 
expression of the thoughts and deaires of her heart. 

Metzu possessed a power of interesting, not only the eye, 
but the mind, by the representation of the most simple acta of 
domestic life. A lady engaged in sealing a letter, which a 
servant is waiting to carry to the post, is a subject sufficiently 
humble, yet, thanks to the finish and excellence of the work — 
to the attentive care bestowed on the delineation of this occur- 
rence, so common in " every-day life" — the picture attracts 
and rivets our attention. If the painter's touch were less 
precious, if the details were not so well chosen and so dis- 
creetly managed, no one would pause a moment to examine 
them. But it is impossible not to notice with care that which 
the artist evidently conceived to be of such importance, and in 
which the composition Is so admirable, that the general effect 



surpasses that of many ambitious piAtures, possessing ns 
little merit. It is impossible not to feel curious ; not to ssk, 
" To whom is that fair lady, in her elegant negUgie, writing so 
careful a letter this morning, and so delicately pointing a sesl 
on the wax ? and what means that light but significant smile 
on the lips of the waiting-maid who attends to carry away the 
letter, standing with her apron rolled up, and her sleeves 
turned above the elbows?" And in the background, the 
dosed curtains hint that the bed is still unmade; and the 
lady, in her half-completed toilet, tells us that she has psssed 
the night more in dreaming than in' sleeping. 

The expression, so to speak, of Metzu's pictures is often so 
subtle that it is not caught at the flrst glance of the eye. 
Dutchmen's faces, in general, appear imperturbably tranquil, 
immoveably phlegmatic. It is no easy matter to discover in 
them the latent smile or the reserved sentiment. But, upon s 
closer observation, it will be found, that there is not one in 
which, tmder an exterior perfectly calm, there is no play of 
thought or feeling. Of course, this remark must refer solely 
to the originals themselves ; for, in the engravings from them, 
however faithful the engraver may have been, there is unavoid- 
ably a loss of some volatile and fleeting essence, as it were, whicfa 
the painter diffused over his picture, — some airy and spiritui 
tone, impossible to fix or copy, which was not created by the 
use of any particular colour or form, but the absence of which, 
intangible and indescribable as it is, denaturalises the work. 
The solemn citizens of Metzu bear, in their placid counte- 
nances, not the expression of indifference or ennui^ bat of 
serene souls, in .which enjoyment is produced by repose, con- 
fidence, and content. We perceive at .once that on thii ^ 
surface, apparently so impassive, the least emotion would j 
leave its trace, and that the lightest thought could be inter- 
preted to the sight by the almost imperceptible motion of 
the lips and eyes. There is a young girl receiving a 
declaration, in a charming picture called *' A Lady tuning her 
Guitar." Her eyes are raised to look on the countenance of 
her embarrassed lover ; a half-secret gladness beams through 
her face ; something like self-love heightens the carnation on 
her beautifiil cheeks, more glossy than satin ; and a change 
seems visibly coming over all her features. A Spsnish lady 
would not displsy this, so general would be the vivacity of 
her coimtenance and the play of expression in her eyes. Bat 
a 'fair Hollander is seldom disturbed from what Tasso would 
call *' the beautiful serene of her face ;" the angers or dis- 
appointments of her soul only betray her into the expression 
of a moderate melancholy, and the gratiflcations of a flattered 
heart, which in others would produce a brilliancy of amiles, 
mark her cheeks with a very gentle dimple. If we criticise 
the valuable painting, in the collection of the Due de Choiseul, 
which is known as " The Hunter's Return," the same delicacy 
is noticeable in the expression of. the lady, and the same 
quietness in her attitude. Attired in a rose-coloured bodice 
and a skirt of white satin embroidered with gold, she is look- 
ing at a miniature and chatting with her maid, of whom we 
know not; but at the very moment her husband, coming 
home from the chase, enters abruptly the apartment of his 
lady. The conversation in an instant is cut short; the maid 
puts her Angers on her lips, and her mistress, pretending to 
play with the spaniel whom she strokes with her hand, awsits 
with downcast eyes and unmoved countenance the flrst words 
her husband is about to address to her. 

There are masters of the Dutch school who aocumnlste 
innumerable details in their pieces, but animate them with no 
spirit whatever. They make the representation of manners a 
pretext for a ridiculous assemblage of furniture, glass, lustres, 
china vases, and all sorts of curiosities ; their interiors are 
inconveniently crowded bazaars. Metzu, on the eontrary, 
being a man of intelligence and taste, only brings into juxta- 
position with his personages such things as are essentisl to 
the meaning of his composition, to illustrate the adventure, or 
explain the conversation. His skill in painting inanimate 
objects was marvellous; but he never allowed it, like the 
Pree-Raphaelites of our own day, to draw him into a vulgar 
deference to a vulgar taste; and yet, how pcrfiect was ths 
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finiih he bestowed on such simplicities ! He could weaye 
over one of his floors a Turkey carpet, or elaborate the 
decorations of a gold or silyer cup, or paint the transparency 
of Bohemian glass, or of the wine that glowed and sparkled 
half-way up to the brim of his crystal goblet ! Glasses, be it 
remembered, were of great importance in his pictures, for the 
life of a retired Dutch citisen was chiefly passed in smoking 
ind drinking, to dull his intellect, and to degrade him into 
premature and unnatural imbecility. But we do not see 
in Metzu*s pieces the hesTyhom cups perpetually passed 
from hand to hand by the peasants of Van Ostade ; his. are 
fine and elegant glasses, tall or shallow, such as were worthy 
to be filled with Haarlem beer, glasses cut into octagons, 
with prismatic edges, which seem richly to stain the light. In 
some the chalice forms a cone rerersed on the foot of a heron 
or the neck of a swan, or ends in a trumpet shape. 

One feature, particularly remarkable in most of the pictures 
of Metsu, is the shape of the chimneys of that period. In 
general, die mantel-plKce belongs to the. Corinthian or Compo- 
lite order ; the entablature rests on columns of fine marble, 
lea- green, gold-Tcined, or jasper-coloured. Sometimes it is 
black and white. . Frequently, instead of pillars, there are 
Caryatides, representing creatures as beautiful women down to 
the waist, but terminating in the form of fishes. Others are 
canred in satyrs, such as we see in our gardens; and a 
specimen of this kind may be found in the collection of Sir 
Robert Peel — a woman tuning her Toice to her master's viol. 
Occasionally the comic is enriched with a bas-relief after the 
antique. The Italian Renaissance had imported into the 
north those noble models of architecture which produced in 
yrance the palace of Fontainbleau, the chateaux of Anet 
md of Blois, and in Spain the palace of Madrid. Gradually 
tiiis renewed taste for the antique spread into Holland, 
where it flourished during the age of that Louis XIY. whom 
itnpid historians haTe denominated ** great," a hundred years 
after it had influenced the style of France. But such 
chimney-pieces peculiarly suited a people like the Dutch, who 
lired so much, in the midst of their families ; and it is not sur- 
prising that STich great care was bestowed on the delineations 
of them by m painter so intimate with their private life as 
Gabriel Meuu. 

In the loye-scenes painted by Metzu, the anist's intention 
becomes at once apparent, from the care he has taken to make 
his " GonTersations " tHe'd^ttte, If there are three persons in 
the piece, the third is insignificant ; it la some waiting-maid 
or page, who brings in a letter on a tray, and looks askance 
while retiring from the room. Generally music serves as the 
pretext, or more strictly the preface, to the timid declaration 
of the cavalier who leans on the end of the chair on which 
the iair young Hollander sits tinkling her guitar, listening to 
his protestations, and considering what their value may be. 
Sometimes he holds a glass in his hand to aid his nervousness, 
is we may observe in two charming compositions in the col- 
lection of the late Sir Robert Peel— one of them entitled the 
" Music- Master ;" or else he pretends to be trying the 
strings of a violin ; but with all his thought intent on one 
md, he seizes every occasion to interpose a word between 
the notes. '* Chamber- music was a new revelation to me," 
<<;t the affected French author of a recent extravagance ; 



** it explains to me the secret and the ideal of Northern 
life." 

There is something delicate in the compositions of Metzu, 
and something more than delicate in the touch of his pencil. 
But there is one singular chatActetisticof his pictures, which 
critics have not often remarked upon! ' There are scarcely any 
in which we do not perceive a personage figuring, who, 
appafeartly, was then considered essential to a *' Conversation 
Piece"— we mean the lady*s dog, her spaniel with silky 
flanks, who by his attitude and expression adds much to 
our comprehension df the group. He tells us, in fact, what 
the human figures leave unexplained. Let us, for example, 
notice the piece called " A Charitable Lady." We are at the 
door of a Dutch house, in a narrow street, and there are two 
steps to mount to the entrance. A seat of iron- work is on the 
right, and the mistress of the house is seated there, enjoying 
the fresh air. A little beggar, passing along, has been asking 
for charity, and the lady is giving alms with7;race and good 
humour. But Metzu, to show the temper of the household, 
represents the dog standing on the steps. He, accustomed to 
see poor persons come thither, regards the young mendicant, 
not with vicious anxiety and restlessness, but with an air of 
benevolence, so that the hospitality of that place is there 
doubly illustrated. The whole composition is simple but 
charming ; a masterpiece of pature and sentiment exquisitely 
coloured. The house is embowered with foliage ; a little 
stream, another of the numerous canals of Amsterdam, runs 
beside it by two shady rows of trees ; between we discern at a 
distance one of the tall, quaint clock-towers of the city. A 
copper-plate glistens on the door, with the name of the 
merchant who lives within engraven on it ; and there is also 
a bright metal bell. And the name of the merchant dwelling 
there is set forth as Gabriel Metzu, as if the artist would tell 
us that he himself was the owner of this hospitable house. 

In order not to pass over the details, which are so many 
charms in the compositions of Metzu, we must notice the 
ornamental varieties he has introduced into many of his cor.» 
versation pictures. It is not in useful articles or in objecta cf 
art that fashion has undergone most changes. In the seven* 
teenth century the Dutch framers aflected different kinds of 
decorations, according to the importance of the painting and 
the subject. " The Young Man writing a Letter," a beautiful 
piece, in the possession of Mr. Hope, represents, suspended 
from a wall, a picture with a frame most elaborately designed. 
It contains large fiutings, shells, marine plants, and leaves, 
so intertwined and so rich, that our attention is fixed even on 
this slight accessory. Whether the design was the painter's or a 
copy of something he had seen, it is certainly a fine suggestion. 

Little is known of Metzu's life. Picture-histories give us 
only the true date of- his birth, which was in 1615, and a false 
date of his death, which they, one and all, fix in 1658. This 
error was excusable, because it had the authority of Arnold 
Houbraken, who might have been supposed to be well- 
informed. Metzu, he says, died at Amsterdam from the 
effects of a surgical operation performed on him in his forty- 
third year; but it is* clear that he survived the trial, 
since several of his paintings bear a subsequent date. Many 
circumstances render it probable that 1669 was the real year 
of his decease. 



AV A T T 

WAtTiAty wae the painter of revels, dances, masquerades. 
Hia IrivolouB pencil sought for such subjects as were described 
in court pastorals, progranmies, and books of ceremony. But 
hia delicacy of colouring, the graceful gaiety of the scenes he 
fepreaented, the ease and freedom of his joyous groups) gained 
him admission into the Academy, with the title of Painter of 
Oallant Peasta to the King. 

The genius of this skilful colourist, developed very early by 
•n attentive study of Rubens' wofksj was immediately turned 
to the class of iubjebts in which he always principally 
delighted; HI* reading was ttlmost confined to pastorals, 
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interludes, operas, and ballets, tte had a strong taste, alaoi 
for diversions and spectacles of every kind, and thus fostered 
a natural inclination, which perhaps owed part of its strength 
to' the influence of one of his masters, Claude Gillot, painter 
to the opera, who excelled greatly in compositions of a 
grotesque character. All that is serious or thoughtful in the 
productions of Watteau appears to have been the inspiration 
of a later master, Claude Audran, the engraver. 

Watteau often drew outlines in red and black chalk, and 
these studies, whenever they are to be found at the sale of 
collections, universally excite great emulation among the 
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amateun. These deaigns for the most part represent figures 
in easy and careless attitudes, and were probably intended as 
studies of groups to be introduced into Iwger pictures. Some- 
times they are merely sketches of populsr subjects, types of 
character or costume, or every-day scenes. For this last 
species of composition Watteau possessed no inconsiderable 
aptitude, since he had the qualifications so essential to it — 
great power of observation, freedom in drawing, and a fine 
but bold touch. He bequeathed nearly all of these designs to 
four of his dearest friends—Henin, Harangin, Julienne, and 
Qersaint Julienne iras his protector, and one of those who, 



In the museum of the Louvre, we discover a few of the quai&t 
but ever-firesh and pleasant productions of Watteau. There 
are always gazers admiring them, for his works are pre- 
eminently popular, and have at different times been engraved 
by some of the highest French masters in that art, by Audran, 
Chereau, Boucher, and various others. The *^ Knife-Grinder," 
which we give in this page, is a fac-simile from a fine plate 
engraved by Chereau, but of a much larger size, for a col- 
lection of the works of Watteau, published in two volunui 
by Audran. The sketch ia in the most simple style. The 
subject is impretending. There is only one figure — that of a 
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v^th Crozat and the Abbe Laroque, originally brought him 
into notice. -Gersaint was a picture-dealer on the Bridge of 
Notre-Dame— that famous spot in Paris, whence, in the age 
of Watteau, the artist could see an assemblage of buildings, 
every one of which was picturesque enough to be the subject 
of a painting. It was for him that Watteau painted the 
famous " Roof Sign," which, as soon as it vras set in its place, 
created such astonishment by its beauty, that the whole 
population of Paris crowded to see it It vras ultimately pur- 
chased for a very large sum by M. de Julienne, who hung it 
in his own private gallery, but had a fine engraving of it 
executed by Cochin. 



poor grinder ; the only other objects ate his rude implements. 
Yet, in the natural ease of the attitude, the careful finish ^'^ 
the countenance and costume, and the true expression, so to 
speak, of the whole^ there is something to fix our attention. 

Of all French artists Watteau is the one who has mo§t 
imitators and really good copyists. Pater and Lancret sue* 
ceeded in attaining distinction even by following the footstepi 
of this master. In the gallery at Nancy there is a very beau- 
tiful picture by one of Watteau's pupils, named Conatancc, 
who may have been the painter of a piece in the StandiBh 
gallery, which is attributed, in the synopsis of the Louvre, to 
Watteau. 
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£oGR and horses haye always been the favourite animals 
selected hj artists for delineation. This is natural, especially 




w the cue of the dog, which has been a kind of friend to 
The attachment and fidelity^ the deter i and aurpriting 
Vol. I. 



instinct of this creature, and its usefulness in so many ways, 
create a sympathy for the canine race that can scarcely be 
experienced for any other. It would be a wondrous 
book which should tell all the tales of affection, of 
fidelity, of cunning, of instinct, which are true of this 
beast. Whether we look at the brute as a shepherd's 
. companion, as the guard of the house, as the gidde of 
the blind, or the sayiour of the perishing trayeller in 
the snow-drift ; whether we admire the fleet hound, the 
beautiful Newfoundland, the magnificent Mont St. Ber- 
nard, or the faithful cur, there is always something to 
interest and captivate the attention. The quickness of 
comprehension, the patience under fatigue, the acute 
senses of the dog, are, on many occasions, wonderful. Is 
it a matter of surprise, then, that painters have been 
found tp devote almost their whole energies, their entire 
capabilities as artists, to the history of the dog? This 
has been more the case in England than elsewhere. 

Francois Desportes was the first French artist who 
painted animals and hunting scenes. The French school 
of painting, which had flourished about a hundred and 
fifty years, had never thought! of descending to animals— 
St all events, as the principal personages of a composi- 
tion ; and after the Renaissancd there was not, properly 
speaking, one painter of domestic subjects in the whole 
French school previous to the days of Desportes. It is true, 
thftt Sebastian Bourdon had dashed off in his leiavre moments 
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some maaterpieees, but it was simply to rest himself from his 
great historical works. The Lenaius, though really fond cf 
country scenes, had only obtained indulgence for such de- 
parture from high artistic notions by painting religious suls 
jects. As for Baptiste, who was a flower- painter, he treated 
his subject in a showy style, and with so much nobility, that 
the gentlemen of the Academy did not think him imworihy of 
being one of their Tenerable body, which, as elsewhere, was 
generally made up of the second and third rates of art and 
literature; just as, in the Academy of Paris, Lamartine is 
not a member, Victor Hugo is not a member, and Alfred de 
Musset is not a member ; while the Duke de Noailles and, 
with two or three exceptions, thirty and odd non- entities fill 
the academic chairs. 

It ii a fact worth noticing, that the public and posterity 
almost always give fame to men whom the learned cliques of 
the hour never would condescend to notice. Every one can 
tell of some genius of his own acquaintance, utterly neglected 
by the world, recognised only by a limited number of discern- 
ing friends. Learned associations and bodies never introduced 
to the world either a Milton, a Shakspeare, or a Byron. 
Even the literary fund of our own days does not fulfil its 
mission, since those relieved are generally but the outsiders of 
literature ; while many of those doing battle, and desperately 
too, who might be saved from mucli pain and misery by 
timely-offered aid, never receire anything from its over- 
flowing and bursting cofferF. 

But genius and talent have a much better means of apprecia- 
tion than the favour of cliques. The man wholly, neglected 
by the literary world, has but to appeal to the public, and if 
there be anything in him, he will be supported and appre- 
ciated. To return, however, to the particular subject of (his 
article. 

Francois Desportes was the flrst who imported into France 
the style which had been made illustrious and famous by the 
Sneyders in Flanders and the Benedettos in Italy. To form a 
painter of hunting scenes in France, it was necessary that he 
should live in the days of Louis XIY., that vain and proud 
monarch, and that he should have witnessed all the pompous 
importance which, induced by the cunning calculations of his 
intolerable pride, he gave to his own acta, his slightest 
gesture, his fancies, and his pleasurea. It really did not appear 
too much in that day of courtly servility, that, because the 
king honoured the art of venery so far as to force a boar or 
hunt a stag, an eminent artist should come expressly to the 
hunt, follow with his eye the movements of the pack, watch 
the bounding leaps of the hounds, and paint the greyhounds 
and curs of his majesty. 

"We lost in 1743," says D'Argenville, "an excellent 
painter in the person of Francois Desportes, bom in 1661, at 
the village of Champigneulle, in Champagne. His father, who 
was a rich farmer, sent him at twelve years of age to Paris, to 
one of hit uncles, who was established in business in that 
city. Poets and painters owe their extraction, not tb any 
particular name or family, but to the beauty and fame of 
their works : that is their patent of nobility. During an 
interval of sickness, immediately on his arrival in town, his 
uncle gave him a drawing, which he copied in his bed. This 
trial and attempt, though crude and unfimshed, demonstrated 
his taste for drawing, and he was put withNicasius, a Flemish 
painter. This master was reputed to be a very good animal- 
painter." • 

Nicasius was in reality a pupU of Sneyders, from whom he 
had learnt the secret of that bold and unerring touch, that 
art of distinguishing each animal by a dash of hU paint-brush, 
that talent of displaying by contrasts the colours and variety 
of action, those terrible combats of wild beasto, and those hunts 
with roaring lions, with bounding and furious tigers, with 
wild boara defending theanselves against a pack of j>anting 
and torn dogs, which /characterised his master. What Ni- 
casius learnt from Sneyders, he transmitted to Francois 

* " Abr^g% de la Vie den pliu fameux Pcintrw," vol. iv. p, 282. 
Paris, 1768* 



Desportes ; but the lessons of the Flemish painter, takiog 
root in the Frenchman's mind, became less wild and far mon 
temperate in their effects. What was the wild fire of geniai in 
Sneyders was graceful motion in Desportes ; the fury which 
the proud comrade of Kubens infused into his animal-paintingi 
was easily varied and changed into a composition quite at 
true, perhapa, but less warm and striking. The ImpulaiTe 
fire of the master became, on the canvas of the facile French 
artist, mere vivacity and quiet nature. Sneyders and Nicatiui 
had painted the hunts of heroes and demi-gods ; Desportes 
produced the hunting scenes of noblemexi and country 
gentlemen. 

Unfortunately, death removed Nicasius from the world ere 
he had quite formed his able and interesting pupil. Still it ii 
easy to distinguish, in tha freshness of colour of Desportes, in 
his free touch, in his decided tones, that he took immediate 
advantage of the advice and example of Nicasius. What ii 
certain is, that Desportes, though very young, would nsTer 
have another master. All that he did, when Nicasius died, 
was to devote himself with redoubled energy to his srt 
Resolved in his own mind to be a painter of hunting scenei, 
he devoted his whole attention to all that could serre to 
embellish his compositions ; i\ was with this view that he 
drew the bas-reliefs from the antique which so often orna- 
mented his pictures. He also studied figures from the model 
extensively ; and when, at a later time, he painted portrait!, 
he felt the impression of his severe early studies, in which he 
introduced, moreover, most of the objects which are furnished 
to the painter by the observation of real nature: plants, fruits, 
vegetables, animals of every kind, elephants, tortoises, ser- 
pents, living and dead, landscape, and even grotesque effects. 
He had not reached the age of thirty when his reputation was 
made. "He gave himself up first," says D'Argenville," to 
all kinds of work undertaken by builders, whe^er roofs or 
stage scenery, ornaments, animals, etc. ; and then he worked, 
in concert with Claude Audran, a clever ornamental painter, 
at the embellishment of the Chateau d' Anet and the ICensgerie 
of Yersailles. Everywhere we find a fertile and livelf genhii, 
full of truth and expression, a light touch, with an admirable 
tone." 

His first appearance in the world — that is, in the world of 
fashion of the day — ^was not as a painter of hunting soenei. 
Some Polish noblemen, whose acquaintance he had made in 
Paris, and the Abbd de Polignac, ambassador of Fraoce 
at the court of king John Sobieski, persuaded Desportes to 
go to Poland. Presented to the king and queen, he painted 
their portraits, and from that moment became a great faTouiiti 
at court. To be the king's painter, in the eyea of a courtier, 
is to be the king of painters. Men of the most distingushed 
character, and, amongst others, the Cardinal of Arquien 
wished to have their portraits painted by the hand of Francois 
Desportes. He wss loaded with presents, above all, with 
flatteriea — it is so easy to respond to them when one ii a 
portrait-painter. This popularity lasted about two years, at 
the end of which time Desportes, who. was a true Freacbman 
in character, was carried away by an irresistible desire to 
revisit Paris, which city, like all his countrymen, he belieted 
to be the capital of civilisation an^ art — an opinion not 
merely entertained in his time, but still widely prevalent at 
the present day. 

Hunting, in the time of Louis XIT., was an expensire 
pleasure, more expensive, indeed, than at any subsequent 
period, the subjects of that king seeking always to imitate the 
gorgeous luxury of their master. Many a chronicler of the 
time has alluded to the huge preparations made to kill a poor 
deer. The king's venery formed a perfect army, which cost 
mUlions per annum. The woods and foresis in the neigh- 
bourhood of Paris were carefully preserved and stocked with 
deer, bucks, wolves, wild boars, and other animals. The 
customs of the middle ages were revived, and Louis XIT., in 
hunting, aa in everything else, played the purt of a heartless 
and haughty tyrant. In summer the court went to Verssilles, 
to Meudon, to Compiegne ; in winter to Bambouillet sad to 
FontameUcau. These last woods, silent, gloomy, and loUCsiy 
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during nine montht of the year, became suddenly full of life, 
actiTity, and noiae. From every part of the foreat came to the 
readezToua, theotttridera aeeking the wild beaata, detachmenta 
of gtn» tTarmet^ of aerranta in nany-eoloiued lireiiea, of 
elegant lorda mounted upon foaming ateeda, king'a meaaengera, 
chain for the officera of huntings carriagea for thc^air ladiea 
innted to witneaa the aoene, pagea on horaeback, croaa-bow 
men, and the Tan containing the unfortunate deer. Behind 
this came the pack of two or three hundred doga, held in 
leash by the king*a outridem. The king alwaya appeared laat, 
his preaence being theatrically announced by aome lord-in- 
waiting. 

Desportea, having again gnren way to hia taate for paint- 
ing animala and hunting acenea, waa created by Louia XIY. 
historiographer of the chaae to the king, and with that magni- 
ficence which waa to familiar to him, becauae it coat him 
nothing, Louia generously preaented him with a penaion and a 
free lodging in the Louvre. If any animala were sent from India 
to the menagerie ofVersaillea, if any rare birda were presented 
to the king, Deaportea was immediately requested to paint 
them. Attending all the royal hunts in his official capacity, he 
followed every act of the drama on horseback. He caught at 
the most intereating moment the attitudes of the dogs, their 
motions, their bounds, the deer at bay, the harkaway, and the 
death scene. . When he had thoroughly seized the whole 
combination of lines and figures necessary to the complete 
realisation of hia picture, he went to the kennel, and drew 
from nature the handsomest dogs of the pack, and when he 
had sketched four or five upon a aheet of paper, showed 
them to the king, who, recogniaing them, instantly took great 
delight in pointing them out by name. When he waa aatisfied 
with merely studying the structure of animija, their physi- 
ognomy, and the model of their forms, he contented himself 
with a charcoal drawing upon tinted paper without many 
shadows, the whole relieved with white chalk. Sometimea 
he caught them auccessfully with a p^n and a little waah 
of India ink. But as jnost of his studies contained 
the elements of his picture, he took care to colour them, 
because he was thus able to prepare the exact tone aa well as 
the outline. He then transferred his drawings to a coarse 
thick paper in oil — very excellent practice, if it ia executed at , 
one sitting. We have seen some very beautiful atudiee of 
dogs by Desportes in varied crayons of exquisite beauty ; all 
amateurs have admired in these brilliancy, warmth, a careful 
and, at the same time, fanciful touch, aa well aa a cloae 
imitation of nature. * 

When a painter ia protected by a king, even should he be 
dever, he ia alwaya received into the Royal Academy of 
Painting. Fran9oi8 Deaportea waa admitted as a member of 
this institution on the 1st of August; 1699; he was then 
thirty- two years of age. His reception-picture ia a cele- 
brated piece. It represents him standing nobly in the attitude 
and costume of a hXmter ; and he haa availed himself of this 
opportunity to display in union all his versatile talents. We 
tee a magnificent dog, of the pointer breed, with elastic and 
muscular limbs, who, looking up at his maater, aa if to examine 
his countenance, charms us like a creation in aome far more 
interesting department of life. At the feet of the hunter lie 
quantities of game, hares, pheaaantF, foxes, drawn with won- 
derful truth, in fine outline and clear relief, but all properly 
lubordinated to the main figure of the coUipoaition, the hunter 
bimself, a noble full-length portrait. He ia leaning on hia 
gun, which he holda in one hand, while with the other he 
impartially careasea a group of beautiful doga. In the record 
of the Academy's proceedings we find a memorandum of 
Desportes' election, in 1704, aa a member of the council— no 
inconsiderable honour, as it gave him a share in the power of 
distributing publicly the honours and rewarda of the national 
ftrt. His son, Claude Francois, also, at a later period, enjoyed 
a similar dbtinction. 

• DcAcriptfon de rAcaclemic Royalc, dcs arts do pcinture ct do 
•fttlpture, par feu M. Ou^rartl, secretaire perpetucl de la dito 
Acadtelc, Fans, 171^. 



That simplicity, that perfect interpreUtion of nature, which 
was the great virtue of Deaportra' art, waa not only charac- 
teristic of his small and more hniahed cabinet pieces : it ia 
obaervable alao in the large, elaborate, and more poetical 
productiona. Yet there ia never any conventionality in hia 
worka i never any trace of artistic dogmatiam, by which we 
mean the pedantic inaiating upon a act of atereotyped rulea or 
canona, which form the technicalitiea by which inferior minda 
are trauunelled. Intending to repreaent all the various in- 
cidenta connected with the chaae, from the figure of a aleep- 
ing dog to the animated tableau of the pack closing at full 
cry upon the victim, he allowed Nature, aa it were, to preaide . 
over the design of hia picture. He obaerved, and what he 
observed he reproduced on canvaa, adding nothing firom 
fancy, yet aoftening the cruditiea of the real acene by touchea- 
more truthful than imitation itaelf. In the beantiful apeci- 
mens contained in the Louvre collection—** A Dog pointing 
at a Partridge," and " A Dog pointing at Pheaaanto '*— we 
recognise details which tell at once that the artist waa htm- 
aelf a sportsman. He painta dogs as Audubon painted birda 
— ^under the archea of the forest, in the natural studios where 
genuine art is most familiar and most at home. He seizes 
the sudden fixed expression of the creature's eye aa it dis* 
. covers the object of search, and as it is caught he painta it. A 
nervoua contraction ia viaible in the animal's limbe, an eager 
anxiety expresses itself in its attitude ; and to this menacing 
steadiness of the dog, with what subtle ingenuity, does. the 
painter oppose the trembling humility of its prey, crouching, 
and expecting vainly to eacape ita enemy by hiding low 
and quietly in the graaa. Oudry,* another painter of hunting 
scenes, waa the auccessor, we may almost say the contempo- 
rary, of Deaportea. It ia not eaay, at the first glance, to dis- 
tinguish their works; for the peculiarities consist, not in 
deeply toned shades, or strongly marked outlines, but in 
those less perceptible tones, which mark the paintings of the 
two artiats. Nor ia it aatonishing to find this general simi- 
larity, when we remember that the incidenta of a . chase are 
not in themselves very varied ; the aubjecta of auch a painter'a 
repreaentations arc, indeed, nearly always the same. In 
addition to this, they had both derived their inatructiona and 
their inapiration from the same aourcea ; they were pupila in 
the aame achool. Oudry derived from LargilU^re the prin? 
ciples of the Flemish maatera, and Deaportea, aa we have 
already atated, waa a diaciple in the aecond degree of the 
celebrated Sneydera. Nevertheless, a closer exaniination 
reveala the difference between the worka of theae two painters. 
Desportes has an eaay, free, abounding genius; he atten- 
tively remarked the aapecta of nature, and he painted them 
aa if by inatinct; in fact, he diffuses over, his pictures more 
^ native grace and beauty than of scientific touchea, or 
reflection. Oudry, on the other hand, haa an able pencil ; he 
ia a connoisseur who knows all the resources and varietiea of 
his art ; he ia expert in the distribution of shadow and light ; 
he combiuea his personages and objecta into striking groups,, 
and there is a unity, according to academical rules, in his 
productions for which we vainly seek in the works of Des« 
portes, who waa, aa Montaigne would have aaid, an off-hand 
painter. He belonged to that generation of exuberant and 
glowing apirita, who, with a true spontaneoua geniua, appeared 
in the aeventeenth century to inveat ita formal modela with 
.all the bright and ri6h drspery of the aixteenth. Aa a colour*; 
iat he preserved, in a greater degree than Oudry, the traces of 
his Flemish teaching. The latter is often cold, gray, and 
monotottoua ; the former almoat invariably freah, vivid, and 
cheering, bringing out hia tinta most effectively through a 
transparent medium ; and it is owing to thia foot that his*, 
works, at first sight, seem to have more llniah than they 
actually poasess. 

No doubt it is true, that Oudry, as aa-avtist, possessed 
talents which did not belong to Desportes ; he understood 
better the arrangement of a grand acene ; he elevated into a 
more poetical creation the object he waa painting. But how 

• WoBXs OP Emimbkt MAatiBS, vol» i p. 321i 
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ohsnning is DesporteB in hie naive way ! His Tery dogs are 
graceful, lively, and elegant; his birds fly lightly and 
buoyantly through the air. There are in the Louvre two 
pieces, each representing a cock-fight ; the one by Desportes, 
the other by Oudry ; for they were barbarians enough to think 
these exhibitions, disgraceful to any but savages, worthy 
of the efforts of their pencils. Oudry has placed his bel- 
ligerent birds with somewhat more skill than his rival ; one 
of them lies on its back, endeavouring to strike with its 
powerful claws at the other, which has thrown it down. Its 
plumage is brilliant and dazzling ; the motion of its wings, 
of which one is thrown upwards so as to assume a pyramidal 
shape, IS iuU of grandeur and power^ These striking qualities 
are not observable in the composition of Desportes. He was 
unable to give to his bellicose scene so fiery an aspect, such 
a fierce mimicry of passionate human war. But the introduc- 



Since he sucoeeded in earrying to such marvelloiis per&etioa 
the humble branch of art to whicdi he dedicated all his 
energies, there is no reason to dispute the probability of his 
having attained high excellence had he sheeted another 
branch. We are ourselves of opinion, however, that he 
understoodihis own talents perfectly, and went the length of 
his genius in delineating the hunting-scenes peculiarly adH>ted 
to the disposition of his mind. 

The number of Desportes' productions was immense. From 
the day on which the celebrity of his name had opened to him 
a fortunate career, in the decoration, in high art, of panels, 
sideboards, and designs for doors and walls, he continued to 
labour without ceasing until he attained the age of sixty 
years. He, with Claude Audran, ornamented .the Chateau of 
Anet, the menagerie of Versailles, and the palaces of Marly, 
Meudon, Ninette, and Fontamebleau. This last is one of the 
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tion of a crowd of fowls, witnesses of the afEiray, terrified by 
the shocking combat which is taking place " in their honour," 
adds to the scene a piquancy',^and a tone of delicate irony, similar 
to that which we discover, in the exquisite fables of Lafon- 
taine, and we cannot but give our preference to this, deficient 
as it is in the high science which marks the rival composition. 
It has frequently been remarked, and not, we think, without 
some justice, that ha4 not Desportes confined his efforts to 
the lowest department of . art— such as dog and fowl-painting 
confessedly is— he might have ascended with success to the 
superior, devoted to the painting of fruits or flowers, and 
still nature. He did not find it difiicult to mix upon his 
palette that rich vermilion, soft as velvet, required by fish, by 
the feathers of some birds, or the pale though glowing tints 
of gold, such as would have been needed had he taken the 
fruitage or the flowm of th« East as olijects for imitation. 



most charming retreats in France ; itself a picture, with the 
splendid forests sweeping round, the artificial lakes, the 
parks, the green and pleasant hills, the rocks heaped up in 
enchanting confusion, affording landscapes, from the midst of 
which we pass into the long quaint galleries in which Nai>o- 
leon delighted, to find the most radiant spots in Italy, the 
palace-crowned isle of Isola Bella, the banks of the Amo and 
the Rhone, and the lakes of Como and Maggiori, interspersed 
amid snug Dutch interiors and hunting pieces, by Sneyder, 
Oudry, and Desportes. In 1735, this painter received a com* 
mission to execute eight large designs intended for the restora-> 
tion of some of the Gbbelins tapestries. Amid these we find 
one of his best productions, " A Stag at Bay." But it was not 
only in France that his pictures were appreciated and admired. 
He came to this country with the Duke d' Aumont, ambassador 
of Louis XIV., and left behind him many very agreeable and 
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talented compoaitionft, amongit otheri ^^ The Seasoiu/' besides 
$. atme which wm booh fanuliat and populftf all OT^r Eutope. 
Etf pictures were* in deed ^ to he leen every where —in London, 
ill Poland, at Mumch^ at Vienna^ u Turin ; and not long ago, 
Mt Viardot dbeo^ered some in the museum of the Hermitage 
tl St* Petershurg. * Thia great and wonderful fertility ia the 
lets surprising when we reflect that Dcsponei lived eighty- 
tiro yean» dying in 1743 i and that he worked until an exireme 
uld ftfQ with perfectly juvenile ardour ; for nevr? in any one 
of his productiani does he show any^ falling oS. The Abbe 
de Fontaine calls him the Nestor of painting. 

The able and talented painter WEts also a worthy and good 
mio- He married at thirty, was a good husband, and retained, 
in a profligate lime and uuder the inftuence of a vicious court, 



in Pranc*. They are no longer vene? ated or retpected by the 
nation* They have vanished from popularity with the monar* 
chy and the hunU, TTveie is nothing of the old attachment 
to royalty now left in France, Men may cill themselves 
monarohs, but they will never occupy the same place in 
the feeling of the nation as before the memorable year of 
1789, Call a man emperor, king, preaidenti he is stvU in 
reality only the ruler by the ©hoice of the nation* The old 
solemn divine -right feeling haa gone out with powder and 
paint, drawing-room abb^a, and the Btstile. It cannot bu 
tevivod. The admiration for DcBportes, then, wUl be alw\)» 
in part simulated. But if we carry ourselves back lo the 
dayj of Louts XIV,, of royal pleasure and pomp, we can 
com prebend the vast importance of pictures which, bUxmed 




1^ ehxracter of a man of honest and irreproachable life. He 
t extremely amiable, always lively, and perfectly simple in 
eha^mcier. Mis phyeiognomy as seen in his portrait is that of 
m accomptiahed man, who was easy and pleasant in hia man- 
rtPTs* Delicate and proud ^ he had a great objection to the 
ttnpcTtinerLt fftmUUrity of fooU. One day a moneyed tfitLti 
was bo*sting of hi* riches before many people, in an ex- 
tr^Dely offensive way. Desportea listened to" him quietly for 
i lOBW dfne ; but at last» irritated by hia impertinence^ cried 
out, ^ Sir^ I could any day be what you are ; but you can 
wtrr be what 1 am/* 

I The Ume, however^ for the pictures of Desportes ia past 



• Lev Mofllei d'Alleiaagne et de Ru^sie, par Louis Vinrdat. 1844. 
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on the entrance hall of the Jfuette, on the grantj staircase ot 
of Meudooi in the vestibule of the Castle of Comptegne^ 
recalled every act of the hunting drama to old hunters^ to 
the lively ladies who joined the chase, and to their gentle* 
men and pa^es. 

It requires a con«iderftble exercise of imagination to look 
on the wild boars^ deers, and doga of Desportes with the same 
eyes they were looked u|ion by Louis XLV* and the lords of 
his court, before old age in the king made it faahionable to 
despise mundane pleasures* We are actually compelled ^ 
when gazing at his picturcfl, to carry ouf selves back a 
century, or to condemn them, especially in France, as out of 
place. It is a fad which artists would do well to ponder on, 
th^t many pictures lo&e much when ihey ore seen in a time 
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and at a place wMdi are not suitable to their being properly 
oomprehended. They want the " local colour," the inspira- 
tion of the time. Who but a turf-man admires the portrait 
. of a race-horsQ ? But these pictures, arranged in vast galleries, 
.where they are preseryed because of their origin and for the 
love of art, the works of many masters resemble some of the 
heathen gods, for whom the Bonian Pantheon was opened, and 
which, when once they were within the temple, lost the same 
day their priTate altars, their worship, their followers, and 
were but a multitude of random dinnities, no longer recog- 
nised, or, at all eTents, worshipped without being understood. 

But if Desportes is no longer understood or appreciated 
n France, where great but hardly successful efforts haye 
.been made to revive the gorgeous hunts of the days of 
Louis XIY., it will be a long time before his dogs and scenes 
of venery will be without value in England, where all such 
sports and pastimes form a part of the existence of a large 
portion of the community. The chase, against which much 
may reasonably be said, has, at all events, preserved for us 
much of that stalwart character which is our boast ; and 
• though justly denounced as barbarous in its character and 
tendenby, is not without some advantages to counterbalance 
the grave objections to which it is liable. 

But though the French people do not and cannot appreciate 
Desportes, the Museum of the Louvre is rich in his pictures. 
Li ike catalogue of 1847 there were but five of his pictures ; 
but the active and admirable director, Teanson, is believed to 
have hunted up the rest in the garrets of the Museum, for 
now we have thiee-and-twenty. 

The first of these is a full-length portrait of Desportes, in 
his costume of a hunter, resting at the foot of a tree, with a 
pointer, a hound, and several pieces of game. 

After this we have : — 

*< A Duck, a Partridge, a Hare, a Snipe, a Cabbage, some 
Pomegranates, Thistles, Onions, and Beetroot." 

"Two sporting Dogs guarding some Game/' 

" A fine white Pointer, beside a vase of white porcelain." 

** A Dog lying down, a Powder-horn, a Game-bag, a Jay, 
some gray Partridges, a Melon, some Apricots, some Peaches, 
some Grapes," with a background of scenery. 
' ** A Dog pointing at some gray Partridges." 

** Shooting PheasanU." 



" Dogs and Partridges " (p. S73). 

" A Dog watching some aquatic Birds." 

<< A Dog pointing with Partridges." 

<' A Boar-hunt," imitated from Sneyders. 

" A couple of Dogs pointing at Pheasants, of whleh one ii 
flying away." 

*' Some Prunes, Peaches, a Hare, a Parrot, anda Cat" 

** Two Cocks fighting, a Fowl, and some Chickens." 

"A Fox-hunt." 

*< Two English Dogs "-^that is to say, of the King Chsrles 
breed — <* hunting a Hare in a Park." 

** Dogs and Pheasants." 

" Dogs and Partridges." 

*' Guns, Game-bags, and Powder-horns." 

All these paintings are admirable, both in conoeptioa ind 
design. 

There are many of the compositions of Desportes to be 
found in the museums of the province ; in that of Grenoble 
there is a ** Stag at Bay, surrounded^y a pack of Houndi." 
In that of Lyons, eight pictures,.** A Bear-hunt," and lome 
still-nature pieces. The catal6gue of the Rouen masenin 
mentions '* A Stag-hunt." 

In the royal palaces of Fontainebleau, Versailles, Trianon, 
Meudon, Marly, La Muette, La Menagerie, a vast number of 
paintings by Desportes are to be found. 

The Print department of the Koyal Library is less rich thin 
usual. There is a full-length ** Portrait of Deaportes," en. 
graved by Ferrarois ; *^ A Boar-hunt," engraved by the tame, 
and a series of ten dogs in different attitudes, engraved by 
LeBas. 

The productions of Desportes in France are rarely mer with 
in sales, and their price is generally firom £12 to £30. 
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If the rieader would imagine a rough, savage and somewhat 
theatrical Claude Lorraine, he would at once imderstand 
without further description what was the peculiar style of 
Both of Italy, as he was wont to be called by his contempora- 
ries. Between the rural style of Ruysdael and the historic 
conception of Poussin and of Claude there was a style to be 
created, and John Both filled up the gap. The queation has 
often been asked, Why do men bom within the cold and foggy 
regions of the North feel much more deeply the beauty and 
grandeur of nature than the children of the South } When- 
ever a northern painter — a Fleming, like Paul Bril ; a Dutch- 
man, like Berghem or Poelemburg ; a Norman, like Guaspre ; 
a Lorrainese, like Claude— is introduced to Italian scenery, he 
appreciates and enjoys it quite aa much as— French critics 
think more than — an Italian himself. Certainly, there are 
peculiarities and details of scenery which are more apt to 
strike the stranger than the man who has seen them from 
his birth. Warmed by novelty, the foreign painter feels jmd 
endeavours to convey all that poetry of landscape with wnich 
his mind is imbued. 

A Dutch historian, whom we have often quoted, Arnold 
Houbraken, relates an anecdote of John Both, which is charac- 
teristic of this excellent painter.* Van Der Hulk, burgo- 
master of the town of Dordrecht, proposed a prize, for which 

• *< Le Grand Th^&tre des Peintres, et des Femmes Peintret 
des Pays Bas." Ihe French translation of thix work exihta only 
in manuscript. 



Berghem and John Both were alone to compete. The worthy 
citizen wished to try the talent of these two friends. Both 
competitors were to receive the sum of 800 florins ; but the 
victor was to receive in addition a magnificent present. Berg- 
hem painted on this occasion his masterpiece. It was a 
mountainous landscape, with numerous oxen, sheep, and 
goats. The trees, the terraces, and thcsky, were painted with 
so much richness of tone and finish, that none doubted his 
carrying away the prize. But the landscape of John Both was 
not less admirable. There was so much light, and so much 
of the lofty and heroic style mingling with the rural, that 
none could decide between Berghem and Both. A generous 
and just connoisseur, the burgomaster of Dordrecht, put an 
end to the difficulty in a way that is vrorthy of being recorded 
in any history of art. ** Gentlemen," said he, '* you have not 
given me an opportunity of choosing between you. Both of 
you have merited the prize, and both of you must have it." f 

In the country scenes of John Both, the principal objects 
are not silent shepherds keeping their flocks, nor the peaaant 
driving his ass before him— but great trees with their 
lofcy summits snd their verdant boughs. He does not paint 
them cut by the trim gardener, nor does he represent 
them vrearing their leafy boughs with effeminate grace, sa 
in the pictures of Herman of Italy. Nor does he make them 
too wavy in their outlines. On the contrary, he loves to 

t Descamps relates this fact in his article on Berghem, in the 
second volume of his ** Lives of Flemish and German Paintcn." 
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repreient them wttd, with boughs blasted by lightning or 
broken by the storm. When we examine the magnificent 
oaks which are to be found in the pictures of John Both, 
reliered with so much boldness, now against the warm light 
of the setting sun, and now against the daszling and fresh 
brightness of an Italian morning, we seem to iM as if there 
were a life in these erer-moving objects, and we can scarcely 
separate the conception of the tree from someth i ng with 
more than yegetable existence. ** To the pantheist painter of 
the North every tree is a hero," says a French critic ; *' the forest 
gUnt is wrapt in his cuirass, his ligneous muscles swell, his 
snns are contorted, sometimes he lies down in an attitude of 
•idnees, and then his torn bark, his broken branches give 
him all the appearance of a dying gladiator ; but oftener in ' 
the landscapes of John Both the oak stands up triumphant, 
shakes his shaggy head, in which the vulture cradles its 
joong, while larks play in the lower branches." The French 
critic was doubtless strongly imbued with the metamorphoses 
of Ovid, and dreamt of Hamadryads and Fauns when he 
indulged in this hyperbolical picture of Both. We quote it 
nmply because, amongst our French brethren, it has been 
considered to convey a correct idea of the artist. 

It is, however, by means of his trees, in the form, taste, and 
troth of his rocky scenery, by the imposing aspect of his 
mountains, and by the richness of his luminous back-grounds, 
that we always recognise a true Both. While seeking 
to be great, and when awakening in our minds a sentiment 
of poetry and Hght, he does not ask us to gaze on the gods in 
the woods, nor does he show us the beauteous forms of women 
bathing in rivers, like Poelemburg. He does not introduce us 
to demigods, as did Poussin. He is satisfied when he has 
giTen an imposing aspect to the oaks of his foreground ; and 
nature, which he studied with such patience and devotion 
beyond the Alps, appeared poetical enough to him, without 
the assistance of gods and goddesses of more than doubtful 
morality. The plants, the lakes, the foaming waterfalls, and 
the rural scent of the bushes and flowers of Italy, their 
eaptidous profiles relieved against a fleecy sky, were enough 
for him. With the great Poussin, history, mythological and 
real— man in hia more elevated actions-^is all; With Both 
nature is everything ; but it is a wild and savage nature, so 
picturesque, and at the same time so real, that it seems to 
awaken in our bosoms the wish to wander through such 
scenes, and to gaze upon such trees, mountains, and hills. 
The enthusiastic lover of art could scarcely gaze upon the 
warm southern landscapes of the Netherlands artist, without 
being seized with an irresistible desire — in far distant places, 
at all events— to whistle some tune familiar to the shepherd ; 
and he is even tempted to believe that he hears the tinkling 
sound of the bells on the mules' necks, as they slowly ascend 
the mountain. There is nothing mean, nothing low, nothing 
common, nothing dirty, in Both. He views still nature in the 
same way that Albert Cuyp has studied the cow.* His vege- 
tation is vigorous, sombre, and real. The air is pure and 
pellucid ; the sun iihines upon every detail of the picture ; 
and not one shadow of the agitated and active life of great 
cities ever troubles the calm and reflective beauty of the 
scenes which aeem made for mute contemplation. He never 
introduces a sign of civilisation, except in the form of ruins. 
We see a broken column, a huge piece of a wall, nothing else to 
remind us of the mighty nation which once dwelt upon that 
historic soil, trodden once beneath the hoof of Scipio's cavalry, 
crushed beneath the weight of the chariots of Hannibid., 
And these signs of a life that is past are cast into the distant 
background, beneath the shadows of the trees. He speaks to 
us in his pictures only of youth'-of the eternal youth of 
nature. What he seeks to interest us in, is a ray of light 
falling through a long vista of trees, or in a garden dotted 
with beautiful flowers. It is sufficient to remark that John 
Both was bom in Munich, to enable the student of art to 
comprehend why, even when beneath the rich Italian sky, he 
remained faithful to the purely rustic style; why he loved 

* WOBXS OP EMINENT Ma%tbb8| vol. i. p. 177> 



nature more than men, or, at all events, than demigods ; and 
why he asked for no sweeter scent than the honeysuckle. 

' John Both and his brother Andrew, who painted him his 
flgures in his pictures, studied together at Munich, under the 
learned guidance of AbrahamBloemaert. They started together 
for Italy, and resided some time in Rome. They attached 
themselves to two masters : John became the pupil of Claude 
Lorraine, and Andrew attached himself to the style of Bam- 
boche. The former became necessarily a landscape-painter, 
'the latter painted the human figure ; but they divided their 
styles, the better to unite their talent; for Andrew studied 
rather to paint in the figures in his brother John's pictures, 
than to create for himself a distinct reputation. He succeeded 
at last in introducing them with so much ability, in working 
them up with so much finish, that if he' had not compelled 
himself to sacrifice them to the general effect of the picture, 
he would have spoilt its unity; but, moved by a double 
feeling— great and tender affection for his brother, and by the 
good taste of an excellent artist — Andrew Both took care to 
make his figures subordinate to the general design, leaving 
the real and great triumph to the landscape. It was rare and 
beautiful to see how John Both, on the other hand, often 
sacrificed his landscape to bring up with more effect the 
figures painted by Andrew. The result was, that, by means 
of this friendship and by the full development of the two 
talents, pictures were produced so harmonioxis and so full of 
beauty, that it has been impossible for even the best judges to 
separate the work of one brother from the other. 

The landscapes of John Both usually represent a mountainous 
country, great accidents of land, convulsed nature, a winding 
^rocky path carried away by rains, or cut in the rock. Along 
this road, between two precipices, on the fianks of some moun- 
tain, itself a spur of the Apennine chain, we notice travellers, 
peasants, and mules, with steady foot, covered with bells, 
carrying little barrels of precious and rare wine. These 
mules have the shoe made especially for this traffic, and on 
they go without guide, their driver, perhaps, drinking afar off 
at a spring. In the distance we remark a rich plain, a pas- 
turage, vrith islands of trees waving in a fiood of evening 
sunlight; or the scene, rough and full of startling effects,, 
sinks away at last into the quiet hujs of some still bay, such 
as Sorrento. AU breathe soft gentle Italy. As the eye of the 
amateur, abandoning the backgroimd, lingers on the foreground, 
he feels all is freshness, while the warmth of day illumines 
and bums the distant scene. The shadow of the trees, deep 
and mysterious, allows but faint rays of the sun to reach the 
foreground of the picture. The spectator thus fancies himself 
more at ease, protected here by huge masses of rock, and there 
by the rich vegetation of that gifted country. He may even 
refresh his eyes with the spectacle of a pond, sleeping silently 
on the front of the picture, the transparence of which is shown 
by tufts of reeds and water lilies. 

It appears from a passage in Sandrart, that even during 
their lifetime, the brothers Both were ranked among the 
first of living landscape-painters ;t and it was even said by 
very eminent judges, speaking of the great Claude Lorriune, 
that he was less happy in his figures than in those marvellous 
creations of light, those rich landscapes, which we have 
already described ;% while the brothers Botli^ uniting their 
brushes, excelled in both styles, j It is perfectly certain that 
their style of art was exceedingly popular, and that their 
workshop was full of buyers, emptoribus abtmtlaruf though John 
Both always kept his pictures at a very high price. Joachim 
Sandrart is, therefore, exceedingly proud that the excellent 
painter of Utrecht was good enough to make him a present of 
two landscapes, representing •• Night " and " Morning," 

t Ut juxtA GXeellentlflsimOs baud immerito locari possent arti- 
fijces. Academia artis pictorial. Nuromburg, 1683. Folios 

X WoExs or BMiiTBifT Masteus, vol. i. p. 337. 

I Lprrenius .... subdialibus ingcniosior crat quam imagiulbus 
humanis ; . . . fratres in utroque exercitatiMimi crant.^Saudrait , 
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when to many amatenra were glad to obtaia pofisession of 
such pictures almost for their weight in gold. 

The great and crowning merit which has been noted in the 
landscapes of John Both, and indeed of both brothers, is the 
nicety, the care, the truth, with which they haye always 



finish— those boughs of tieee, illumined and wanned by the 
sun. He was excellent in the contrast of his grouDds, ia 
dashing off on a mass of sombre verdure a projecting root, or 
some such accident of Tegetation by means of those able 
touches, or, if we may so speak, those theatrical eifecU ot 
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succeeded in marking the different hours of the day. In 
fact, the play of the sun through the forest trees, of its sil* 
Tery light in the morning, and its golden light in the CTening ; 
— these were things which the great landscape-painter studied 
and noted with as much love and artistic devotion as his 
master Claude Lorraine, and which he rendered with almost 
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as much success. We must not, however, ptetend that he 
succeeded in rendering aerial perspective as his master did ; 
nor do we find in his pictures that solemn tranquillity which 
i^pears to suit the gods of Virgil \ but he expressed admira- 
bly, as we may see in *< An Italian Stmset/' which adorns the 
museum of the Louvre— he painted with truth and exquisite 



light and shade, so familiar to Adam Pynaker. His ground 
is too rough, too rude ; his foregrounds are covered by too 
many thorny plants ; his roads are too Tude and steep, for 
us to suppose such a landscape inhabited by divinities of 
fable or by the soft pastors of Arcadia. The nymph ot 
Poelemberg would prick her beautiful legs amid those bushes, 
nor epuld her tender and soft feet run along those pathi to 
rude «i^ steep. And it is in this that John Both distinguishei 
hlmseinn such a marked manner from Claude Lorraine. If 
there is in nature, as represented by John Both; an heroic 
point of view, certainly his personages are not Vware of it ; 
thoy tread with light and thoughtless step that soil sacred to 
the memory of great deeds, and every inch of which has had 
its tragedy or story. The sentiment which bubbles up from 
the artist's sOul is felt only in the heart of the spectator. 
That is to say, the landscape is sublime, grand, sad, and 
wild ; but that man in a red cap, who is tirging his mules with 
many a cry and shriek, Would never have noticed the fact 

Joachim Sandrart speaks of the brothers Both as having 
sometimes painted night-scenes : — *' Nee non noetutnum luna; 
splendorem et similia proferebant.*' These night effects are 
not familiar to continental amateurs. None of them are 
founi in any of the Dutch galleries, so rich in artistic produc- 
tions. These moonlight and evening scenes are rather to be 
met with in England than elsewhere, as we have always been 
great admirers of John Both, from his resemblance to Clande 
Lorraine, the prince of landscape-painters, especially in 
English eyes. A very fine engraving, published in 1791, 
represents a picture in the possession of Sir Thomas Dundee, 
Bart.— a picture called *<The Bandit Prisoners." In no 
other painting have the figures of Andrew asstimed so much 
importancei and yet the beauty of the picture and of the 
landscape ia by no means sacrificed to the human form. The 
prisoners are brought out upon the edge of the forest where 
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they hat« been juat captured ; their fierce brigand pHyaiogno- 
mies, the geaturea of the aoldiera, the officer, and the reflected 
light on the armour — all gire dramatic intereat to the scene, 
completed in the diatance by the appearance of a fortress ; but 
the eye tuma with pleaaure to the majeaty, the grandeur of 
the foliage, to the irregular beauty of the knotty truoka, broken 



tempted to Venice to atudy the masculine landscapes of Titian, 
so fiery in touch, so robust, and so free. They remained some 
time in that city. But one day Andrew Both, having aupped 
with some friendp, was coming home along the silent highway 
of Venice in a gondola, when he fell overboard into the canal, 
and, for want of aasiatance, waa drowned. * From that fatal 
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and contorted, and the lofty mafls of underwood tliat skirts the 
forest and dies away on the borders of the streams. 

During the life of the brothers Both, most of their pictures 
were owned in Venice ; and though their appearance in Rome 
was exceedingly successful, though their life was enlivcntd, 
ennobled, and honoured by the acquaintance and fiiendRhip 
of Bamboche," of Herman Swailevelt, of Claude, of the two 
Pouaains^ and Elaheimer^ the two artists were doubtless 



and unhappy hour, a residence in Venice became impossible 
to the surviving brother, who had lost his bejst friend. He 
accordingly returned to hia native country, and established 
himself at Utrecht. There he again found his countryman 
Poelemberg, who had also been, before Both, the pupU of 
♦ ** Dunce alter istorum fratrum qui imaginibus ditubit tabulas, 
noctu, dum c sodalitio domum abirct, ex improviso in canalem 
illapsu^ dcfectu auxilii, undis miserrimc »uflfocaretur.'*— (SSBwJrorl. 
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Abraham Bloemaert. On many oceaaiona the painter of ayWaa 
beinga and ancient diyada embelliahed with hia little iigarea 
the ruatic acenea of Both; but the aoftneaa of Coraelina' 
pencil did not anit the spiky buahea, the rough planti and 
rocka of Jean Both^ aa did the mnleteera of hia nnfbrtonate 
brother. Berghem, in hia turn, who waa yerj much a tt a che d 
to thia painter, whom he could neither compete with nor 
enyy, waa delighted Jto put out to graaa, in the landacapea of 
Both of Italy, aome of thoae black-atreaked bulla which he 
painted under the walla of the caatle of Benthem. 

But John Both did not, could not, long aurriye hia brother. 
He reaiited the feeling ; but he nerer painted anything great 
after his fatal loaa. Houbraken doea not fix the date of the 
death of John ; but he informa ua that Andrew died in 1650 ; 
and aa he adda that the landacape-painter died aoon after, we 
arc able pretty well to fix the date from thia expreaaion. 
Sandrart alao affirms, that John Both died in 1650. 

We may truly say with the celebrated amateur Le Brun, 
that John Both Lb one of the greatest landscape-paintera in 
the world, though his reputation is less Tast and world-wide 
than that of Claude Lorraine.* We may add, that he en- 
grayed several landscapes with a fine frte point, in exquiaite 
taate. Upon copper, aa upon canraa, the great talent of John 
Both was to enable the eye at once to catch the truthfulneaa 
of every species, to notice not only the character of the leavea, 
but whether they are attached to their branchea in bunches, 
or in regular order. He was bo minute, so careful, and so 
true) that we cannot say of him what Lairesa haa aaid of 
ao many others, that he placed the leaf of an elm on a willow, 
an ash or an oak. What also distinctly marks this luminous 
landscape-painter is, that he seems to hare selected, to make hia 
task the more difficult, trees which have no heavy and solid 



Thia landacape, ao tiaaqoily io fall of tight, ia alao rfmarkahle 
far atrict obaervation of the rulea of vt in aU theb nioetj. 

Hemi Yenehmiring and Gnillaaie de Heoaa were the ooly 
pupUa of John Both. The fim devoted hiasadf to battle 
acenea, and thoae robber anbjoato ao iamiliar to Bamboche; 
but the aecond imitated the vamier of hia maater so per- 
fectly->hia touch, hia light jEbliage, hia wann and Inminoos 
akiea — that an unaocnatom^d eye would eaaily confound his 
worka with thoae of Both of Italy. Though free and easj, 
the touch of thia adminble painter — we are apeaking of the 
master and not of the pupil — ia apt to eatdi its tone in a most 
marked manner from the object rendered. It ia rough when 
he painta the rugged trunk of the huge oak ; it ia teiae when 
representing buahes ; it becomea aoft over the aleeping pod ; it 
is lively when he haa to convey, without aervile minuteness, 
thorny little bnahea, small grounds, reeds, roota, fine and 
light plants. ** John Both haa been reproached," says Des- 
campa, ** with tanning hia colour, by touching the leaves of hia 
trees with a aomewhat aafton yellow." This reproach is well 
founded sometimes ; but from the testimony of Descamps— 
rather than that of our own obaervation — we must add that 
the fanlt of which thia historian, ^nd alter him the amateur 
Le Brun, apeak ia not general. John Both cured himself 
of it, and many of hia picturea are wholly exempt from it. 
Wc may truly say of these, that they are masterpieces, worthy 
of being placed alongside the greatest worka of the greatest 
maatera. 

For picturesqueness, for the variety and richneas of hii 
compoaitions, for the exactneaa of the foreground, and its 
vigour and form. Both of Italy ia a perfect model. The pro- 
found and atrong aentiment of rural beauty, in a nature of 
heroic character—thia ia what, above all, marks the originality 
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mass, those whose branches let in the light, and allow the 
sky to sparkle between the amallest intervala of their bougha, 
and even the amallest bunches of leaves, f If he wishes to 
vary hia compositions, he throws in some great wooden bridgea 
flanked with towers and fortified. He likes the country where 
a chain of rocks ends in a precipitous cliff, where cascades 
bound off and fall in froth and rain upon a cluster of bushes 
below. At the foot of these rocks start up some stiff pines. 
A tuft of chesnut trees have fixed their roota below upon a 
hillock which springs from the mountain, and a little spout of 
water comes bounding along amid the rocka in front of the 
picture, while some peasants with two mules cross a wooden 
bridge. 

The finest picture by John Both, and undoubtedly hia 
masterpiece in his own estimation, as he has made so many 
copies of it, is his ** Italian View at Sunset" (p. 381). A boat- 
man is passing some oxen over in his ferry-boat which already 
touches the shore. A gentleman appears to be waiting for 
the animals to land JU) take hia turn. We are at the foot of a 
steep rock, which rises to the left and dies away at the edge of 
the water. Two fine masses of trees rise in the fore and back- 
ground; between the two paases a ray of the sun, which 
painU on the ground the long shadow of the legs of two 
horses which are about to cross the river. An old imfinished 
bridge, or one-half carried away by the tempest, stops in the 
middle of the water. To the left is a large demi-tint, created' 
by the shadow of the mountain, and which is softened by the 
reflected light of the sun ; a peasant leads his ass along by ita 
halter. Two or three fleecy clouds All the right of the picture* 

• " Oaleric deH Peintrcu Flamandd ot HoUandarsi" Par 
Lc Brun. 

t Sec Daperth»»g ** History of Land»cape Paiutiug.*' 



of Both of Italy— thia ia what diatinguiahea him from all his 
rivals. Sometimes, it ia true, hia buildings are in a atyle so 
noble that they appear to elevate the thought of the painter 
above a purely Dutch intention — that ia to aay, above the 
rustic- style which De Piles haa ao well defined. A temple, 
with a facade and columns, or an Italian abbey, adorned with 
pilasters and surmounted by a campanile, sometimes gives to 
the compositions of Both a purely hiatorical character, quite 
d la Fotusm, We feel a kind of inexpressible charm in gazing 
on 'this ^shelter, which a community of Italian monks has 
raised at the foot of the mountaixs, but ten steps off from a 
river, which fiows silently across a acene of mingled nujesty, 
solemnity, and silence. 

But nevertheless, on all occasions, the artiat ahows his loie 
for the rural and the beauties of nature, even in hia moss-clsd 
ruins. 

Good Botha are dear and rare. In 1792, when the picturei 
of this school were not valued at anything like their present 
prices, Le Brun paid 600 louia (about £476) for a fine picture 
by this admirable artist. 

The merit of Both waa recognised by all hia great contem- 
porary artists, countrymen and others ; while Berghem, 
Poelemberg, Wouvermans, and Karel Dujardin were always 
eager, after the death of his brother, to paint in his figures 
fbr him. 

If we may judge from the engravings of Daudet, Be la 
Barthe, Bovinet, Niquet, Duttenofer, Dequevauvilliers, For- 
tier, etc., from Both, without counting hia own ten admirable 
copper-plates, he must have painted numeroua works, though 
he died at an age when many men have only just begun to 
gather renown. 

There ware orifinally a great many pictuta by Both iii 
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Italy, before Englieh anuteun began to buy them up. Few 
galleriei now are without one or two pictores by this artist. 
There ire two in the LouTre. There are seyeral in Munich, . 
especially *f Mercury setting Argus to sleep." The Dresden 
Gallery possesses two pictures by this maater. 



THE DAUGHTER OF MIGNARD. 

Oiti fine Jane morning, three men and a young girl were 
together in the Castle of St. Cloud, in the great Salon de 
Mirs. One of these men waa Louis XIY., who was advanc* 
ing to age and infirmity. The second waa Bloin, first vaiet-tU" 
ehambn of the king, whom the Duke of St. Simon has thus 
painted :>— "Witty, gallant, particular, cold, indififerent, un- 
approachable, conceited, self-sufficient, and sometimes obsti- 
nate, always rather wicked, but not to be offended with 
imponity ; a real personage, who had good cheer at home, 
who wu courted by the greatest, even by members of state, 
who could serre his friends but rarely, and who never served 
my one else, and was, in fact, rather dangerous than other- 
wiae." 

The third was the celebrated artist, Pierre Mignard, the 
only rival of Lebrun who did not bend beneath his yoke. 

The young girl was Mademoiselle Mignard, an admirable 
model of the young beautiea and goddesses painted by her 
father. 

At this moment, Mdlle. Mignard, who was in all the 
brightness of her youth and beauty, was sitting for Spring in 
the picture of ** Apollo on his Car, surrounded by the Four 
Seasoni *' — a painting sketched by the artist in the hall it was 
to adorn. 

Louis XIY. and Bloin were watching the work of Mignard, 
and were talking as familiarly as royal etiquette allowed. 
Suddenly the king interrupted the painter, and handed him a 
parchment with a large royal seal on it. It was a brevet of 
member of the Academy of Painting, founded under the 
auspices of Lebrun. 

Louis XIY. expected Mignard to fall on his knees and pour 
forth enthusiaatio thanks. 

His surprise, and that of the courtier- valet waa great, when 
the artist, after having read the brevet attentively, returned it 
to the monarch with a low Vow, saying, however, these words, 
which, to the ear of the haughty king, were all but new : — - 

" I thank your majesty from the bottom of my soul, and I 
shall always feel deep gratitude to him ; but I cannot sit in 
the academy presided over by Monsieur Lebrun." 

Louis XIY. frowned. Mademoiselle Mignard turned pale, 
and Bloin thought his proiegS lost for ever. 

" And what academy do you intend to honour with your 
presence?" aaid the king, in that pompous tone which by his 
eourtiers was called crushing. 

" The Academy of St. Luke, which to-morrow will elect 
ne president, and the next day will submit that election to 
yottr majesty." 

Louis XIY. tmderstood Mignard, and his pride checked the 
king's anger. 

*' Altar against altar," said the king, with an ironical smile. ^ 

** Brush against brush," replied Mignard. 

" We shall see," replied the king, flattered at the rivalry of 
two reputations, which he considered owed their very being 
to his glory. 

" Pardleu, my maater," said he, riaing to leave the room, 
" I admire your disdain for royal parchments ; it is rare 
among people of your claas." 

This insolent temark caused the cheeks of Mademoiselle 
Hignard to crimson. Her beauty was now so dazzling, that 
the king, about to leave the rootn, stopped to gaze on her. 

Encouraged by his admiration she spoke : — 

" Sire ! People of our class have shed their blood on the 
battle-field, and we merited the notice of your most illustrious 
ancestor." 

"How was that?" said the king, coming back. 

"Sir! my grandfather's name waa Pierre More. He was 



in the service of Henry lY., with his* six brothers, all as 
brave as he was, and aU handsome." 

** Beauty is an inheritance in your family," said the king, 
smiling. 

*< One day, when our seven ancestors had' fought like men, 
Henry lY. saw them together, and cried ' Ventre- SainUGris^ 
these are not Moors^ but Mignards ! " They have preserved 
the name, and it is nobility of which your majesty will allow 
us to be proud." 

** I will allow you, and it depends on your father, whether 
or no I one day remember his ancestors. We will speak 
again of my academy and of yours. I will sit for my tenth 
portrait one of these days, if I am not too old ! " 

"Sire!" replied the painter, *'I shall only have to add 
some more victories to the glorious list ! " 

The king said no more of the Academy, approved his 
election to that of St. Luke, and it was only at the death of 
Lebrun that Mignard became, the same day, academician, 
professor, rector, director, and chancellor of the Academy in 
which he had refused to sit beneath his rival. It was but 
two days after the scene above referred to that the king sent 
letters of nobility to the artist. 



MODERN BRITISH ART— THE HANGING 
COMMITTEE. 

Wnsir Turner was a rising man, and was exciting some ox 
that notice which his eccentricities no less than his talents 
demanded, he sent a picture full of brilliancy and colour to 
the exhibition of the Royal Academy. As chance, or igno- 
rance of the Hanging Committee, would have it — (or it might 
be, to be very charitable, that the size absolutely required it) — 
it was hung side-by- side with a very dark and sombre painting 
by Northcote. The latter artist, when lie came to his own, 
upon the private view, found it literally "put out." "You 
might," said he to the hangers, when he indignantly remon- 
strated with them, " you might as well have opened a window 
under my picture." 

The force of this remark — and Northcote waa celebrated for 
his happy expressions, — ^the majority of art-students must at 
once perceive. The light and brilliant picture naturally 
attracts more than its sombre and dull pendant. The one is 
termed " high," and the other " low," in tone or colour, and 
the effect produced by hanging one by the side of the other, 
is termed technically "killing." 

Now, for "killing" other people's pictures, some artists — 
and Turner was amongst the number — have a genius. His 
were so bright, that some one said^that they were like holes 
cut in the wall ; and Sir Francis Chantrey, on a varnishing 
da.y, which happened to be excessively cold, stopped before 
one of that artist's pictures, blazing with vermilion and chrome, 
and rubbing his hands, as if warming them at the glow, said^ 
'* Hang it, Turner, this is the most comfortable place in the 
room ! " But even this brilliant artist could himself be killed, 
and in 1827, at an exhibition had the misfortune to have his 
" Rembrandt's Daughter," a very vivid picture, hung close to 
a portrait of a member of Dublin University in a scarlet gown, 
the effect of which was, that the Turner was " killed ;" and a 
passer-by found that artist very busy adding red lead and ver- 
milion to his picture, and trying to outblaze his neighbour. 
" Why, what are you at. Turner ? " was the question. " The 
hangers have checkmated me," was the reply ; and the artist's 
pencil pointed significantly to the scarlet gown of the uni- 
versity man. 

These anecdotes we have quoted to illustrate the remarks 
which we are about to make concerning exhibitions. No one 
can have failed to observe that some pictures, carefully painted 
and well finished, have a weak appearance when in a gallery 
of newly-painted pictures, which they have not when looked 
at alone, lliey are hung, it is very possible, near a picture 
which is high in tone, and which boasts a very brilliant colour. 
The picture which killa its rival is painted, doubtless, by an 
" income-seeking " artist, who knows very well that a bril- 
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liant prettincii in sure to altraot. Ic zxiiy not attract judges. 
Unfortunately the great majority, even of picture-buyers, and 
much more so of gallery or exhibition visitors, arc not judges, 
and the picture attracts them, excites an undue attention, and 
effectually prevents its more modest neighbour from being 
seen and appreciated. True worth, the public may urge, is 
sure to find its place some day ; and the saying is to a great 
extent true ; but in addition to the evils with which genius 
has to struggle, and we have Johnson's authority for the 
line — 

** Slow ri»es worth by poverty opprest'd," 

we need not load it with unfairness, and by that unfairness 
yitiate the taste of the public. Pictures of a very high tone, 
and of great brilliancy, should be hung in a room by them- 
selves. Then the artists who sought, by meretricious ways, or 
by eccentricity, to jump into notice, would have the battle 
all to themselves ; but it is obviously unfair, when a small 
historical picture of the time of the Puritans, whose chief 



of beii^g the nursing mothers of art, beeome but cmel its^ 
jnothers, who oppress it. Their true proTince ii 

*< To fetter talent young and shy, 
To tender those, which else unfriended die.*' 

And so far from doing it, most of these societies seem to exist 
for the purpose of affording excellent opportunities of ditplsj 
to those who ve lucky enough to be members or assodstei of 
them. 

The other causes of complaint against exhibitions, and things 
to be observed by those who .frequent them, are of minor 
importance ; but the complaints against the Hanging Com- 
mittee are loud, long, and unceasing, and in eyery instsnee 
with which we are acquainted, most perfectly founded. The 
effect of their ignorance, or unfairness, is to negative the vslne 
of an exhibition both to the public nnd to the artist, snd the 
sooner they take the advice which is solemnly written oier 
the gates of the Dublin House of Correction, and *' cease to 
do eril and learn to do well," the better for art in England. 
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merit lies in its sombre and sober hue, is hung by the side ot 
a brilliant sunset, set off by a red cloak, as bright as the robes 
of a cardinal. The one is no more to be seen than is a violet 
hid behind a peony. Ihe eye is attracted by the brighter 
colour, which has. a greater effect on the retina; the sombre 
picture is passed over ; and the artist, who might deservedly 
have sold his performance, and have been cheered on his way 
by success, finds that he has nothing left but to paint so 
brilliantly as to outblaze his rival. It is certain that the 
hangers have as much to learn as the public on this subject. 
There is little doubt but that the numbers of pictures and the 
yarious sizes of the frames, must to a certain extent determine 
them, and they have also to reserve, which is most unfair both 
to the rising artist and to the public, all the best places on the 
line of sight for the pictures of the members of the academy, 
or the associates of the other exhibitions. Under these cir- 
cumstances, meritorious artists rise but slowly. The excep- 
tions to the rule, and Mr. Millais is the most brilliant of these, 
owe their happy fortune rather to an extravagant eccentricity 
or to some lucky chance, than to anything else. The Royid 
Academy, also, and the other bodies, chartered or not, instead , 



THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 

Thb successes of the Prse-Kaphaelites and the strictures ot 
the higher class of critics, and also, let us add, the very great 
prices now given, not to picture-dealers, but to the paintsn 
themselves, have given an impulse to artists which presses on 
one as a thing ** not to be put by." There is now no doubt 
about the success of the English school ; each year marks its 
course by some triumphant work ; and not an exhibition 
opens, but has within it some picture of talent, suffident, 
thirty years ago, to have made a reputation. That of the 
Royal Academy of this year, with which we have at present 
to do, is so much superior to those of the few years lately 
passed, that in academic history it is decidedly worthy to be 
marked with a white stone. It was heralded with a note of 
praise both long and loud ; for somehow the perfomumeei of 
artists creep out into artistic circles, and are known snd 
criticised before they are exhibited. Long ago we had hesrd 
of the great picture by lilaclise, of the wonderful and quaint 
scene by Frith, and of the hiatui to be made by the absence of 
Millais. Long ago we had been told that the exhibition of 
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this year was to exceed its predecessors ; but certainly we 
did not expect that in this case rumour would lag so far 
behind the truth. 

Notwithstanding the brilliancy of the exhibition, some of 
the most brilliant exhibitors — to use a term of expression 
nearly amoimting to a Hibemicism — are absent. There is 
no Malready, no Dyce, no Herbert, no Millais, who may all 
be termed brilliant exceptions; and besides these absentees, 
there is alifo an absence of familiar names which cannot be 
regretted— we allude to the fact of the wholesale desertion of 
those books which ** Mr. Punch " declared to constitute the 
painter's library. **The History of England" is sparingly 
quoted from, *• The Vicar of Wakefield" is laid by, and even 
"Gil Bias " and *• The Percy Reliques " seem to have been 
passed over. From this arises a freshness of subject which 
is quite delightful. But we will no longer perform the office 
of button-holder, and keep the reader waiting ; but, after 
haying indulged in a private view, we will enter with him 
amongst the crowd of fashionables, artists, literati, and no- 
bodies, who throng the rooms on the first day. 



yard," by Mr. TTwins, are two very indifferent pictures, which 
would never have made a reputation. Royal academicians 
sometimes exhibit very indifferent pictures. If Mr. Uwins 
had paid more attention to the painting and drawing of the 
mother in the latter picture, and had not given us the verbose 
and unnecessarjr quotation in the catalogue, it would have 
been more satisfactory, the subject being quite capable of 
telling its own tale. The dog is well painted, and the children 
very fairly executed ; the flesh in the ** Cottage Toilette " has 
a very disagreeable hue. There are several good portraits in 
this room. (No. 33) " My two Boys," by Knight ; ** Martha, 
daughter of E. H. Baily " (No. 44), by iiogford ; a picture 
which would be better in effect if the background had been 
cooler. Mr. Grant has some beautiful portraits, of which we 
think (No. 69) *' The Right Hon. T. B. Macaulay," and 
(No. 74) ** Viscount Gough," the best of the male, and 
(No. 353) ** Mrs. Percival Hey wood," of the female portraits; 
the latter is very life-like and forcible, and the black silk 
dress is carefully finished. Sir J. Watson Gordon and J. P. 
Knight also do credit to their previously earned reputations ; 
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In criticising so vast an array of pictures^and, by the \ray, 
^ may mention that between four and five hundred were, 
f^fUr heinff accepted, not hung for want of room ; therefore let 
Toong artists take courage — we may as well begin numericallyi 
noticing those pictures which are most interesting, premising 
that we do not intend, like Mr. Ruskin, to abuse any of the 
pttbUo into an intense admiration of any pictures which they 
Btither like nor understand. 

In ihe East room we find (No. 9) « Cinderella," a very 
cW^ner md fanciful little picture, by George Cruikshank; the 
%uiie of Cinderella is not so good as the other parts of the 
Pfeture. (No. 20) « Death of Francesco Foscari, Doge of 
Vsnioe,** by Piekersgill, is in some respects a fine picture, but 
^ imagine we have seen it before, there is such a sameness in 
the fijrnres ; the yellow-haired lady and the white dress we 
ne sure are old acquaintances ; besides this, the lady's head 
is nueh too small. These are grave faults of carelessness in an 
vtist of such evident talent as Mr. F. Pickersgill. (No. 26) 
"Th«OottageToilett«>" and (No. 79) ••A Cabin in a Vine- 



but Mr. Dieksee's portrait of '< A Lady and her Child" 
(No. 96) is decidedly the best female portrait in the room ; 
the lady dances her child naturally and gracefully, and the 
silk dress is perfection. This is certainly the best picture 
Mr. Dicksee has as yet exhibited. 

M The Swing " (No. 60), by F. Goodall, cannot be too highly 
praised ; for grace, action, and beauty of coloiuring, it is almoet 
unequalled. The boy whispering to the little girl at the foot 
of the tree is quite a miniature cavalier. The park and distant 
country seen through the trees, prove Mr. Goodall to be a 
firet*class landscape painter, and renders his picture one of 
the gems of the e^bition. The productions of Mr. Oale 
deeerve honourable mention for their care, brilliancy, and 
finish, although their general effect is somewhat injured by an 
adhesion to the missal-like style of the Prse-Raphaelitee. 
Thus in the ** Wounded Knight " (No. 65), the ferns and 
wild flowers, amongst which he is lying, are of equal im- 
portance with the figure, and render the general effect glaring 
and confused ; besides this, sooh minute finish is untrue to 
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nftture, small objects being toned down, and the mind ex- 
ercised upon the larger objects, prevents the retina from 
attending to the mintUia before it. No. 492, by the same 
artist, though in another room, represents a scene from ** Cym- 
beline." This is equal in execution to No. 55, while more 
prominence being giren to the figures, the pidture is thereby 
the better of the two. The face of Imogen is refined, natural, 
and beautiful. <' The Last of the Crew " (No. 57), C. Stanfield, 
K.A., is painted with this artist's usual brilliancy, and is thft. 
most touching and poetical sea-piece we ever saw. (No. 63), 
** Royal Sports on Loch and Hill ;" the Queen, Prince Concert, 
and the Prince of Wales, the Viscountess JTocelyn, etc. 
—Sir Edwin Landseer, R. A. Of this picture it is difficult to 
speak, as it is unfinished, with the exception of the game, 
which is finely painted. In our opinion it ought not to have 
been exhibited in such a state. The Queen's face has a most 
extraordinary flush on it. Prince Albert's figure is most 
effeminate, while the Viscountess JToscelyn's large unnatural 
eyes have the appearance of blindness. (No. 360), "Dandie 
Binmont," the Queen's fayourite Skye terrier, is certainly not 
equal to Sir Edwin's earlier efforts. Mr. Webster has an 
approaching rival in a young artist of the happy name of 
Smith, who has two excellently-painted works of children 
(No. 70) "Blackberrying," and (No. 142) ** Bob^cherry." In 
these, colour, execution, and drawing, are all excellent. War, 
about which every head in the nation is either turned at the 
present moment, or violently affected, has two illustrations, 
termed "Fuentes d'Onor, May, 1810, and August, 1811" 
(Nos. 71 and 210). Both of these are well painted, and tell a 
very common but sad tale; the hanging committee having, 
unfortunately^, spoilt the narrative by hanging the pictures, 



which are evidently pendants to each other, in difibrent rooms. 
No. 85 & << Villager's Offering," and No. 104 a ''Breakfast 
Party," are two highly finished pictures by Webster. We may 
mention, /n/M7uan<, that only the other day, a picture by this 
artist, which had cost a connoisseur only forty pounds some 
four years ago, sold at his sale for three hundred ! 

Mr. Leslie has three pictures, none of which can be dssted 
as more than sketches, the execution being altogether slovenly, 
the drawing careless, and the colour crude. 'The principal of 
these is from Pope's polished court pastoral of '* The Rape of 
the Lock," of which it cannot be called an illustration. Poett 
have, indeed, to complain of such pictures being foisted oa 
their works. Who, for instance, would dream of the coquettish 
Belinda, surrounded by gnomes and fairies to do her biddingr 
when looking at the awkward and somewhat melancholy 
sketch in the picture of Mr. Leslie ? The last picture which 
we shall notice at present, leaving for our next number a still 
greater treat, is a curious and beautiful illustration of modem 
" Life at the Sea-side," by Frith. A multitude of figures are 
seen upon the sea-shore, following all sorts of methods to kill 
time, which people at the sea^side generally indulge in. All 
classes are here represented, from children who use their toy- 
shop spades to dig in the sand, to the vagabond Bthiopiin 
serenader who kicks and flourishes in the background of the 
picture. There is a great deal of the treafment of Hogarth 
about this painting — the same life, bustle, and vivacity ; end 
if there is less force and knowledge, there is yet more pretti- 
ness. Few will easily tire of the present work of art 
Amongst the crowd may be recognised the artist, his wife, 
and child. It has, we hear, been already twice sold, the last 
price given for it being one thousand pounds. 
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Wb have already alluded to this great artist, one of those who 
has done so much credit to this country, and whose productions 
are of such value to the connoisseur.* It la as much for 
what he did to elevate and spur on others to the noble 
emulation of fame and success, that we admire and love the 
great English painter. Before his time art was at a low ebb 
in England. We had taste to admire the productions of the 
Italian, Spanish, and Flemish schools, but we were not pro- 
ductive in art. It is a fallacy very deeply rooted in the minds 
of continental nations, that we are a very fine race of shop- 
keepers, very excellent sailors^ very good at constitutional 
government, first-rate merchants, and deeply cunning diplo- 
matists, but that of fancy and imagination we have nothing. 
It is in vain that an Englishman, indignant at such an 
aspersion, points to the greatest poets and dramatists in the 
world, English bom, whose works show fancy at its very 
highest point — it is in vain that we explain that romance 
writing, as an art, owes its very existence to this island* 
Though Frenchmen have sometimes heard of Shakspeare, 
possess a vague notion that one John Milton did exist, and 
are familiar with Byron — whom they claim as a Frenchman^ 
Biron !— and Scott, yet still they stick to their old text, and 
deny us any taste, any fancy, any imagination. 

Slowly and vaguely the idea is working itself into con? 
tinental minds, that England is great in everything. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds is but one instance of the universality of our 
genius. It is difiicult to explain the slow growth of art in 
this country, unless we seek for the cause in those religious 
and political troubles which absorbed every mind in the days 
of the first Charles and the great Cromwell, while under 
Charles II. the universal depravity of morals, the degeneratioii 
of king and people, and the narrow escape of moral extinction 
which we had at that time, must have prevented anything 
great or noble from making way above the surface of dis> 
organised society. 

The study of Yandyck, and the appearance, in England of 
Lely and Kneller, two foreign artists, paved the way for the 
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higher art, which soon was to be developed in Sir Joshoa. 
Great indeed were the deficiencies of the British school whea 
he arose. Its members seem to have been groping in the dark, 
conscious of power, of vigour, of energy ; but, from want of 
artistic education, ignorant how to use it. Sir Joshua, went the 
right way to work. He studied hard, gained a thorough 
knowledge of the elements of his art, and then went to the 
classic soil of Italy to complete his studies, and drink inspira- 
tion at the true fount of art^ It was beneath the eye, as it 
were, of Michael Angelo and Raphael — at all events Inreathiog 
the atmosphere in which they once lived, and gaz'mg on their 
matchless works— that he gained such perfect mastery over hii 
pencil. 

High art is a phrase which is often used, never very accu- 
rately defined. Everything appears entitled to that epithet 
which elevates the standard of nature to sublimity. Reynolds 
did this with portrait-painting. He made it something supe- 
rior, something greater than it had ever been before. It ii 
probable, that had Sir Joshua enjoyed the advantages of a sound 
early education, he would have been as gri»at in historical 
as in portrait painting. Here lies the weakness of most British 
artists. Generally speaking, they study nothing but the 
elements of their own art. While the foreign artist, espe- 
cially the French painter, imbues his mind with general 
knowledge!, studies history, anatomy, the intricate history of 
oostiime, too many of pur own countrymen either cram for 
the occasion or fall into strange and painful errors. 

This is notoriously the case with many living noLen, who, did 
they not wholly confine themselves to outline and colour, who, 
did they but elevate their minds by grasping that which 
expands and ennobles the intellect, might rise to original con- 
ception, instead of being eternal mannerists and copyists. A 
man will never paint well that which he doea not understand* 
If he seeks to produce a Scripture sul^ect, he must he familiar 
with all that learning and researoh has laid bare in refer- 
ence to the age gone by. He must comprehend the olinate, 
natural productions, costume, and ooleur looaie of hia aul^eet, or 
he never irill be great How admirable, how perfect, siv 
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many of our Eaglisb artists, when tbey paint Bnglish tecnery. 
It is because they paint what they thoroughly understand. 
As in speaking and writing, so in art, a thorough conception 
of the Btthject is half the battle. The artist attacks his 
canvas with a boldness and courage which he can neyer feel, 
when he is in doubt as to details. Imagine a novelist, who 
knew nothing of the reign of Charles II. but a few leading 
facts, writing a noyel laid in that day. His production would 
be something ludicrous. Paintings, meant to be sublime, are 
often ridiculous from this great error. The tragedians, repre- 
senting Brutus in a bag-wig and red heels, were not more 
absurd than an artist who, painting a scene in British India, 
' dressed his natives like Syrians ; nor at all more out of cha- 
racter than the painter who, representing an event in Virginia, 
painted Peruvian Indians instead of Sioux or Choctaws. 
Such errors strike not the vulgar, but they utterly destroy 
the effect of a picture in the eyes of a man of taste and 
education. 

The severe taste generated by the change from Bonianism 
to Protestantism checked for a time the progress of art, 
which, owing its birth to lands imbued with popery, could 
not fit itself at once to the more chaste and pure ideas of a 
purified religion. 

It was not until the days of Reynolds, when Hogarth and 
Gainsborough also flourished, that British art took an im- 
petus, and became a firm plant in a rich soil. They were men 
worthy any age and time, and as long as the English language 
endures—and what mind is there vast enough to grasp the 
fact of what the English language has yet to do ?~wiU these 
men be admired and venerated as the leaders and masters of a 
school, tliat will yet in all probability rival any that has Ex- 
isted. Reynolds matured what the less cultivated genius of 
the others prepared. 

Devonshire has been peculiarly rich in painters. It pro- 
duced Reynolds; it has since given us Hudson, Hayman, 
Coaway, Humphry, Haydon, Northcote, Prout, and many 
others. Reynolds was originally intended for the church; 
butforttmately for posterity he changed his vocation. Many 
a good tailor and shoemaker has been spoilt in the effort to 
create a painter ; but many a man of genius has been kept 
from his proper sphere in the effort to make him a clergyman. 
The ministry is a vocation to which a man should rather turn 
from choice than be brought up to it. It would have been 
▼ell for Reynolds, perhaps, had he acquired the knowledge 
which a university education would have given him. But 
his father, good easy man, taught him little, and he began 
the world with a very small stock of knowledge. 

It was in the society of literary men, from frequent inter- 
course with the wits and poets and historians and divines, 
who assembled round his table, rather than from any early 
habits, that Reynolds acquired a taste for literary composition. 
Johnson and Goldsmith were his friends. The following from 
Farrington is high praise. He is speaking of his intellectual 
eTenings :-r" Such an example at the head of the arts, had the 
happiest effect upon the members of the profession. At this 
time, a change in the habits and manners of the people of this 
country was begiiming to take place. Public taste was im- 
proring. The coarse familiarity, so common in personal inter- 
course, was laid aside, and respectful attention and civility in 
address gradually gave a new and better aspect to society. 
The profane habit of using oaths in cohversation no longer 
offended the ear; and Bacchanalian intemperance at the 
dinner-table was succeeded by rational cheerfulness and sober 
forbearance. No class of society manifested more speedy im- 
proyement than the body of artists. In the example set by 
^ Joshua Reyholds, he was supported by some of his contem« 
ponries, who were highly respected for the propriety of their 
conduct and gentlemanly deportment. So atriking was the 
change, that a much-esteemed artist, far advanced in life, 
being a few years since at a dinner-table surrounded by men 
of his own profession, recollecting those of former times, 
vvnisrkad the great difference in their manners, adding, *I 
now see only gentlemen before me. Such if the infloenee of 
good example.' " 



But it ia in his pictures that Sir Joshua will live. It is by 
them that the world knows him ; and that which we repie- 
aent in this number (p. 384) is not one of the least deserving. 

Here ia the young street- wanderer, holding out one hand to 
solicit a gift, but offering in the other a few old-fashioned 
knatohes for sale. This is his last compromise with shame, 
the last prudent act of the mendicant-boy. By this he 
half-conceals from himself the idea that he is a beggar, and 
Qludes the letter of the law, which declares it criminal for the 
hungry to ask for bread of the passer-by. 

But the painter's touch imprints on the figure and counte- 
nance of Ithis boy the unmistakeable eharacteristics of mendi- 
cancy. The humble and patient attitude, the sorrowful ex- 
pression of face, the extended hand, all claim our pity ; a 
compassionate tenderness must be roused by the sight of this 
poor suppliant. In nothing has the painter exaggerated his 
subject. Even in the beggar's clothing there is a decent pro- 
priety observed ; he is not a vagrant in uncouth tatter«, a 
creature repulsive in his dirt and rags, but one who, though 
possessing nothing of value, stiU keeps himself above abject 
and degrading destitution. On the other hand, however, he is 
no softly -clad beggar, picturesquely ragged. In his counte- 
nance there is nobility and feeling ; we think, when looking 
at him, that he is the best object of sympathy, as one who, in 
oth^ circumstances, would have been sympathising himself. 
Thus it is not by the externals of misery, or by tears, or by 
distorted features that Reynolds moves our pity for this poor 
boy ; his appeal is not to our senses ; it speaks directly to the 
soul. The moral sympathies of our nature are touched and 
awakened far more completely by this sad, quiet, -manly 
countenance, than by an aggregate of terrible details 'of suf- 
ffering, of want, wretchedness, and privation. 

It is in this, if our theory be not altogether erroneoua, 
that we find the true solution of that problem, so long dis- 
puted — What is art ? Art idealises form and colour, so as to 
clothe a sentiment or an idea in truth and beauty. The artist 
who describes an object in painting or sculpture, as -a poet 
would depict it in an epic or an ode^ possesses the real genius 
to which chisel and pencil should belong. The most skilful 
imitator of nature is not the true painter ; he stands to him 
in the same relation that a mason holds to an architect. 
Otherwise an exact copyist would be equal to the original 
painter. 

The artists who have adopted this as their principle, have 
usually selected, for the subject of their compositions, the 
high and noble emotions of human nature — sorrow, enthu- 
siasm, devotion, and meditation ; while those of the more 
material school delight chiefiy in scenes of earthly joy, in 
dances such as made Boccacio's gardens happy, in festivals 
such as Cagliari painted, in fetes like those of Velasquez, 
in flowery and radiant landscapes, or laughing, blooming 
groups of beauty. The Flemish school is made up almost 
entirely of such painters. Why is this ^ Is it because joy 
has less power over the deepest emotions of man ? Is it 
more accidental and external to him } Is it less \>ound 
to him by roots striking far into hia innermost nature ? It 
seems difficult not to believe at least something like this. 
The appearance of felicity, no doubt, is pleasing to us; it 
inclines ns to agreeable thoughts, and, perhaps, communicates 
such thoughts to our minds; but it does not assume that 
control of all our emotions which belongs to the sight of moral 
suffering. We are fascinated by the smiling Hebe ; but we 
are riveted by the Niobe, with upturned eyes, speechless and 
stricken, without even a prayer or a cry upon her lips.. That 
aeems to command all the feelings which live in us ; it pierces 
through our human materialism ; it troubles, it softens us, 
and makes us yearn for power to assuage those pains of the 
soul which we witness ; and it is by this invisible bond, linking 
all humanity into one, that, unless evil paasions -completely 
sway our hearts, we are made to weep with those who weep ; 
so that it is among the gracioua diapensations of Providence, 
that to console others is consolation to ourselves. 

It results from this, that every work which awakens, by the 
representation of soirow, such a remembrance of our better 
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nature, tends to elevate tlie lentunentB and to dignify the 
moral sympathief. It teaches what is noblest in humanity; 
for it inspires the heart with a desire to accomplish those 
duties which the divine precepts and the laws of society have 
established as relations between man and man. 
The spectacle of a bright image or a joyous scene awakens 



particular class of painters. There are two things to be eoa- 
sidered in a question of art — ^the perfection of the work, snd iti 
influence on men— and the latter is by no means invariably 
proportionate to the former. A work may be a finished, 
masterpiece without exercising any appreciable influence on 
the beholder's mind, or its influence may be far from good ; 
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by no means such great emotions. It pleases, it diverts, but 
it does Aot improve us ; it is addressed to the inclinations, 
but it does not penetrate to the heart. Even if its influence be 
powerful, the effect stops with us, and is of no value to others. 
This is not said in order to create a prejudice against any 
school, or to stamp with inferiority the productions of any 



. while a statue or a picture of considerably less exoellenee mmj- 
attract or excite a crowd. It is rarely, indeed, that the art of 
one painter is so perfect as to combine the highest purpose 
with the highest power of execution, to make the wodt 
admirable in spirit, taste, and beauty. When the artist < 
this, he is indeed a poet. 
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PAUL REMBRANDT. 




RtMBftAiiDT was the son of a miller named Herman Qenetas, 
•uniamed Van Ryn, or of the Rhine ; because hia mill was 
•itaated on a branch of that riTer, near Leyden, between the 
Tillages of Liayerdorp and Kookerck. His mother, Cornelia 
Van Znitbroek, brought him into the world on the 15th of 
June, 1606y and he was baptized by the name of Rembrandt, 
which he rendered so famous. Being intended for the profession 
of lettersy he wss sent when very young to the unirersity of 
Leyden ; but the demon of painting was already exciting him, 
and, soon finding fewer charms in the Latin authors than in 
engraiinge, he quitted the study of Suetonius for that of 
ekimm c m'o. If we maybeUere Sandrart, his contemporary, 
Paul Rembrandt at first attended the studio of Van Swanen« 
\mrgp wbo gave him his first lessons. Houbraken, on the 
tcnttmrff infiarnia us that hia first master was Peter J«astman, 
t painter wbo enjoyed a considerable reputation at Amsterdam ; 
and that at the ^id of six months he quitted Lastman and 
worked with J.^ue8 Pinas. This assertion of Houbraken's 
iiisiiM not improbable, since we find in the works of Pinas and 
of ^-^♦"^^^ the elements of the style that was to immortalise 
their pnpil. Whaterer may be the originality of a man's 
geniup, his works will always display some indications of 
obscnre affinity with earlier productions ; his manner has been 
dimly foreshadowed by some peculiarity of his predecessors : 
thus it might be said that there was a germ of Rembrfmdt's 
style in that of Correggio, and iu development might be traced 
by almoet imperceptible steps through the works of Elsheimer 
Toi^ 1. 



and t^wtman. It is very natural that many painteis should 
contest the honour of having guided the youth of an artiit 
who, on quitting their studio.;, became at once their master. 
Thus it is that Leewen, in his description of the city of Leyden, 
assigns him a fourth master in the person of George Schooten. 

Rffmbrandt has taken good care to transmit to us paintings 
of his person, or at least of his* countenance, from the period 
of the freshness of youth up to that of shrunken old age. 
When he. returned from Amsterdam to his father's mill he 
numbered some twenty years. He was a man at once robust 
and delicate. His broad and slightiy-rounded forehead pre- 
sented a development that indicates s powerful imagination. 
His eyes wero small, deepset, quick, intelligent, and full of 
ftn. His flowing hair, of a warm colour, bordering on red, 
and curling naturally, may possibly indicate a Jewish extrac- 
tion. His head had a great deal of character, in spite of the 
plainness of his features ; a large, flat nose, high cheekbones, 
and a copper- coloured complexion, imparted a vulgarity to 
his fsce, which was however relieved by the form of his 
mouth, the haughty outline of his eyebrows, and the brilliancy 
of his eyes. Such was Rembrandt ; and the character of the 
flgures he painted partakes of that of his own person, — that is 
to say, they have a great deal of expression, but are not noble, 
and possess much pathos, but are deficient in what is termed 
style. 

An artist thus constituted could not but be exceedingly 
original and independent, though selfish, and entirely swayed 
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by bis caprice. Therefore wben he began to ttudy nature, he 
entered on his task, not with that simple good-nature which is 
the distinctire characteristic of so many of the Dutch painters, 
but with an innate desire to stamp eyery object with his own 
peculiarity, and joining his own imagination iFvith an attentlTe 
obserration of real life. Of all the phenomena of nature, that 
which gave him most trouble was Ught ; and of all the diffi- 
culties of painting, that which he most desired to conquer 
was the power of expression. Traces of these two preTailing 
desires may be found even in his early engravings. 

How fzequently has the tragic scene of CalvHry been repre- 
sented by the painter's pencil! From Daniel di Volterra 
down to Rubens, how many painters have especially chosen 
the moment when the dead body of Christ is being lowered 
from the cross i But when Kembrandt approaches the same 
subject, he presents it to us with an unforeseen sublimity. 
Considered with reference to those proprieties which we call 
style, costume, tradition, *' The Descent from the Cross " by 
this master would doubtless be an indefensible picture : the 
head and body of the crucified Redeemer are frightfully ugly. 
The men who have drawn the nails, and those who hold the 
winding-sheet, or who support the descending body in their 
arms, as well as the three Marys and the spectators of the 
scene, belong, judging by their odd and dilapidated raiment, 
their head-dresses, and their figures altogether, to the least 
elevated, or even to the very lowest classes. In the foreground 
a sort of burgomaster is standing in an attitude of indifference, 
with a turban and a braided mantle lined with fur. He is 
leaning on an official- looking cane, and has quite the appear- 
ance of an officer sent by the magistrates to witness the 
removal of the body. But Rembrandt with one master-stroke 
has imparted an astonishing poetry to this scene of mourning, 
by introducing a ray of light falling from above, a glance, as 
it were, from the Almighty, upon the body of the victim. A 
stream of light pierces the obscurity of the heavens and inun- 
dates the picture with light ; while, in the valley, Jerusalem 
is only seen through the misty half- tint, a glorious splendour 
illumines and gives brilliancy to the scene of death. Those 
servants in tatters no longer have a vulgar aspect; and we 
only notice their expressive gestures, their careful and zealous 
precautions, and their heartfelt grief. 

Retired within the obscurity of his father's mill, the miller's 
son had long been an admirer of nature before he had ever 
thought of admiring himself: some amateurs, however, had 
noticed him. Holland was at that time full of connoisseurs 
and patrons of the arts, which were held in great honour 
there ; and it was hardly possible that some picture, engrav- 
ing, or drawing of Rembrandt's should not cause a sensation 
among a nation who were Uien running mad after painting. 
A people whose life is not merely one of external enjoyment, 
as is the case with the Italians and other nations of the South, 
but one of a domestic, retired, patient, and profound character, 
must have readily comprehended the works of Rembrandt. 
One of the first pictures of the* young painter having attracted 
notice, he was advised to take it to the Hague ; and he was 
recommended to a rich amateur by whom he would be well 
received. In fact, the artist, to his great astonishment, met 
with a reception and a reward far beyond his expectations or 
hopes ; his picture was bought for one hundred florins. But 
here we prefer borrowing the language of the historian 
Descamps, without altering the simple style of his narrative. 
** This sum of one hundred florins nearly turned the head of 
the young artist : he had undertaken' hh journey on foot ; but 
in order to reach his home the sooner, and to acquaint his 
father with his great good fortune, he travelled back by the 
diligence, and thus escaped the fate of Correggio.* All the 
passengers descended when the carriage stopped for dinner, 
but Rembrandt remained. He was anxious about his treasure, 
and would not run the risk of lo»i i^ It. The stable-boy, on 

* Correggio having received 200 livrcH in copper money av the 
price of a picture, carried that heavy burden himself the distuucc 
of twelve miles, in very hot Weather, and caught ft pleurisy, of 
Vhich he died in 1513, at the age of forty. 



r^emoving the trough in which he had given the horses their 
dom, not having unharnessed or tied them up, they continued 
their journey, without waiting for their driver or the other 
passengers, and arrived sale with Rembrandt at Leyden, 
where they stopped at the customary hotel. Our painter 
quickly jumped out of the carriage, and hurried off with lus 
money to his father's mill." 

This success would not, perhaps, have been sufficient to 
tempt Rembrandt from the solitude in which he had grown 
upon the banks of the Rhine, if a new passion had not at thtt 
time found its way into his heart. The day upon which he 
was able to count down a hundred florins, gained by a few 
strokes of his pencil, he felt himself a nuser ; whether it wai 
that he had been born i^ith this vice, or whether in the ring- 
ing of so many pieces of money he only heard the echo of the 
admiration his work inspired, it is certain that, seeing fame 
so readily translate itself into florins, he went to seek it st 
Amsterdam, .and in 1630, at the age of twenty-four, he had 
already established his re»idence in that city. The feeling of 
self was very largely developed in Rembrandt. In the very 
year of his settling at Amsterdam, he painted and engraved 
his own portrait in a hundred different positions, and in ill 
sorts of costumes :t sometimes covered with a rich cloak and 
a velvet cap,^ sometimes with a hawk on his fist or a gleam- 
ing sabre in his hand ; at others with a ruff of plaited lace ; or 
again bareheaded, his hair standing on end and flying out 
from his forehead in all directions, like the waving rajs 
usually given to the sun. When he had once made himself 
known, he opened a school, and divided the establishment 
into small cells or compartments, where each scholar might 
study from the life-model. He was doubtless afraid that 
studying in one common room might cause his pupils to lose 
their originality of manner ; it might be said that as he was 
jealous of his own originality, so he equally guarded that of 
others. How many painters were destined to isAue from 
these cells, without resembling each other it is true, but not 
without bearing with them some fragments of the genius of 
their master ! Fictoor, Gerard Douw, lievens, Van Eeck- 
hout. Van Hoogstraten, Govaert Flink, Leonard Bramer, 
Ferdinand Bol, and many others. § 

As to the head of this convent-like studio, he was a fantastic 
dreamer, a man wrapt up in himself, full of originality, con- 
tradictions, and uncouthnesB. He had a large press full of 
turbans, fringed scarfs, old spangled stufis, armour, rusty 
swords, and halberds ; and he used to exclaim, when showing 
these to visitors, ** These are my antiquities." He did not 
fail, however, to buy the engravings of Mark Anthony after 
Raphael ; indeed, his biographer states that he posse8«ed an 
ample collection of fine Italian engravings ; but, different from 
those who affect to despise the things by which they profit, 
Rembrandt admired all, but imitated n<Mie. By a contra- 
diction still more surprising for one so avaricious, he married 
a wife without fortune, a pretty country girl of the village of 
Ransdorp in Waterland ; and he forthwith represented her by 
his side in one of his engravings, holding a glass in her hand, 
with smiling looks, smart with the finery of her dress and her 
blooming complexion. However, it is but just to say that if 
Rembrandt allowed the unworthy passion for m«ney to find a 
place in his heart, he at least did not exclude firom it the 
sentiment of gratitude. From the very commencement of hitt 
career he had enjoyed the patronage of a physician*named 
Tulp, professor of anatomy at Amsterdam ; and two years 
after his establishment in that city, he painted this professor 
surrounded by his pupi*8, and thus immortalised him, in 
the picture well known by the name of *VThe Anatomical 
Lecture." This picture ?.pperrs to us somewhat cold, and 
wanting in that general relief in which Rembrandt riwaya 

t V'de the catalogues of Claussin and of Bartsch. The gx«ater 
number of hi« portraits are of 1630 aad 1631. 

t 1 hi« portrait is the ono that is placed «t the head of thi» 
biography. It is known by the name of MembtanOi appvffi. 

{ A complete list of these can be seen in the " Hirtorical 
BescarchcB '* by Hagedom. Dresden, 17ofi. 
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^xe•I8. The painter -hat only tucceeded in this in relieTing 
the separate parta ; each head taken by itself is full of life 
and expresaioc, finely and yigoronsly mbdelled ; but each 
attracts the attention separately, and thus injures the general 
eftct; there is no sufficient decision in any part so aa to con- 
centrate the intereat ; the dead body laid out upon the table 
forms, firom its diagonal position and the monotony of its 
greenish tint, the only point of the picture ; the countenances, 
howeTer, are good, apirited, and full of thought ; the pro- 
fessor, with hia hat on, in the preaence of his pupils who are 
uncovered, holds at the end of his forceps the flexor muscles 
of the hand, and explaina to his class the simple mechanism 
of them ; he operatea with the indifference of the anatomist, 
and like a man hardened a^inst the scenes of the dissecting- 
room. 

To copy nature even to the minutest details of the model, 
snd to lend an extraordinary power to the representation 
with great effect and bold relief, is, doubtless, tjie perfection 
of art ; but this was not the secret, or we may say, the 
practice, of Rembrandt. It is true, that in his early maimer 
he finished highly ; each head in •* The Anatomical Lecture," 
for example, when closely examined, offers an infinity of 
extremely fine tones, eyen in a single eye; yet, seen at a 
proper distance, the object presents only the three elements of 
the model— the high light, the shade, and the half tint. 
Although this manner of the painter was not deficient in 
force, and had an immenae success at Amsterdam, owing to 
the passion of the Dutch for high finish, Rembrandt became 
bolder by practice, and created for himself a new style, sharp, 
itriking, even coarse in appearance, but daazlingly brilliant, 
tnd of a truth to nature which almost amounted to magic. 
However delicate the subject might be, he gave the appear- 
ance of finish by spirited touches ; without altering the forma 
or disturbing the masses, he rendered them atriking in lumi- 
noos places by vigorous and even rough touchet^, the passion- 
ate expression of which waa all calculated by the consummate 
irtist ; for such a dashing style of execution is only to be 
attained by profound study, and when the painter has become 
the perfect master of his palette. A atrok^ of the brush, 
which may seem to have been dashed at random upon the 
canvas, like cenaent upon a wall, is nevertheless so correctly 
placed aa to express character, action, and life, to make the 
nostrils expand, or soften the look; and if it be true, as 
Deicampa asserts, that the originals of Rembrandt's portraits 
were obliged to submit patiently to the long indecision of the 
painter on the choice of the pote^ and on the natuf e and style 
of the acceasoriea, it is certain that they were amply rewarded 
hy the speaking likeneaa that reaulted, the truth of the colour- 
ing, and the fine play of light in which they saw themselves 
depicted : they were fortiuate if they did not suffer from 
some strange fancy of this most whimsical of painters, for 
whoever aat for Rembrandt waa compelled to submit to his 
caprices, or to renounce the gratification of being the original 
of a ekef'd'ctMmrm, It is related of him that one day, aa he waa 
just completing a picture of a family group, the death of his 
monkey waa announced to him, whereupon he immediately 
painted the portrait of the animal, from memory, in the comer 
of the very canvaa upon which he was working. The persons 
whose portraita composed the picture, and who were to pay 
him for it, were naturally offended at the introduction of a 
new member into their family ; but Rembrandt choae rather 
to keep the picture than to cffice the memorial of his fa- 
▼onrite. 

The mere imitation of nature, hotrever, waa so much be- 
^ath the genius of Rembrandt, that he made it a sort of 
pastime. In the intervals between his poetical compositiona, 
to which hia whole aoid waa devoted, illusive paintings of 
▼arious objeeta formed a sort of amuaement. Although it 
nay be eday to deceive the aenaea by representing inanimate 
objects, auch aa fruit, flowera, ahella, butterflies, and all that 
is comprehended in the term HiU life^ it is not so easy to 
imitate life with such degree of truth aa to deceive the eye. 
Rembrandt tried thia more than once with startling succees : 
it stmck hia fancy one day to paint hia aervant-girl opening 



the window, aa if to look into the atreet ; he cut hia canvaa of 
exactly the aame dimensions as the windpw, so that by taking 
out the aaahea he might fill up the opening with hia picture. 
The position of the figure waa so natural, the relief of the 
hand ao good, and the head so full of animation, that every 
one waa deceived by the trick. Thia feat, so like those which 
arexelated of the Oreek artists, though far auperior (since it 
waa not a bunch of grapea, or a curtain, but living nature, that 
waa imitated), might, perhaps, seem an idle story, but that it 
is mentioned by Roger Piles, who adds, '* Thia picture now 
forms part of my collection." • 

Dietrich, who was one of Rembrandt'a imitators, aaid to the 
. ingenioua amateur Hagedom, " When we wiah to compose and 
light a picture in the style of Rembrandt, we must also adopt 
his manner of draping and adjusting the figurea, without which 
the work would be deprived of that apirit which conatitutea 
its charm." This observation is perfectly just; but it is most 
remarkable that ao distinguiahed an amateur aa M. de Hage- 
dorn did not feel the value of the remark, but accompaniea it 
in his book with the following linea : — •* I believe, however, 
that if Rembrandt, that successful colourist, had atudied the 
other branchea of painting, like Poussin, he would have been 
only the more admired, and that the combination of two per- 
fections, force of colour and a strict adherence to the story of 
the picture, could not but have added to his celebrity." 

We think there cannot be a greater mistake than thia ; for if 
Rembrandt had drawn in the style of Poussin, it would no 
longer be that of Rembrandt. How coidd a painter who ad- 
dressed himself to the imagination of others, and drew entirely 
from his own, always respect the proprieties of his story or of 
costume, the beau- ideal of form, or conventionality and tradi- 
tion ? His pencil could not be guided at the same moment by 
the rules of reason* and by flights of the imagination. If an 
artist places before our eyes the classical imagery of procea- 
sions of young girls walking gracefully at the Panathenaic 
festivals, he may allow us to admire the purity of their 
profiles, and to trace the beauty of their forms under the thin 
covering which betrays them. Let plastic art have ita triumph 
then, for the caprices of light and shade are useless; the 
antique school took its rise in sunny climes, and it would be 
unreasonable to shut up ita worka in the cavern of the 
alchymist. The heroes of Rome and Athens, clothed with the 
buskin and enveloped in the toga, would have been strangely 
out of place at the bottom of those caverns where Doctor 
Faustus believes that he sees the sparkling of cabalistic 
letters ! 

It is often said that Rembrandt was very defective in his 
drawing, and that he failed in this branch of the art ; thia is a 
hereay on the part of the orthodox critics. Certainly, Rem- 
brandt did not draw with the correct elegance .taught in the 
claaaical achool ; he waa not acquainted with the chaate forma 
of the antique ; he did not study the nude, at leaat that which 
the antique achool has decided to comprise the most exquisite 
proportions and the purest outlines. His Bathahebaa are 
Dutch matrons, whose homely charma would not aeduce 
King David, unleaa by the warm and life-Uke fieah-tints ; hia 
chaate Suaannaha are aervant- wenches, whom no one would 
be eager to aurprise on coming out of their bath, did not a 
fanciful shadow conceal the poverty of their half-exposed 
charma, and throw a poetical mystery over the prose of their 
beauty: but there are some essential qualities of drawing, 
which Rembrandt possesses in the highest degree— expresaion 
and perapective. ''Perhapa even," says the learned and 
classical author of the *' Traits complet de la Peinture," f 
when on this subject, '* he waa auperior in his appreciation of 
these qualities to Giulio Romano himself, or I even venture to 
aay to Annibal Caracci." Por the expreaaion which results 
from the play of the features, and the attitude of attention, it 
would be difficult to meet with more simple, more energetic, 
or more striking examples than may be found in the worka of 

• De Piles " Abreg^ de la Vic deft Peintres, avcc dcs reflexions 
8ur leur ouvragcs." Paris, 17 lo. Second Bdition. 
t M. Paillot ^e Mo|)t»berti in vol. iii. of his ff Trait4,v p. 188 
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Rembrandt. Wu astonUhment, for instance, erer better ez- 
preeaed than in the '' Raising of Lisaros V 

Some authors hare thought that Rembrandt visited Venice ; 
Do Piles has asserted it on the authority of certain etchirgs, 
on which the words, Rembrandt, Venitih, 1635, appear to hare 
been engraved. These words, in fact, can be made out upon 
three plates of oriental heads, turbaned and iurred ; but even 
if this be not a trick of the miser, and if Rembrandt did make 
a journey to Venice, of which there now only remains the 
evidence of these three prints, the illustrious painter did not 



1628— the peculiarities of his style can be traced. He sppem 
even then to have felt that the most important agent ia kit 
pictures was the light. 

Rembrandt's principal and peculiar means ef eaqp ro isioa, 
especially in his paintings, is the ehuarotewro. Despairing of 
imitating the brightness of sunlight, he shuts his door sgsinit 
it, and closes up his wisdow, only allowing it to ptnetnte 
through a small loophole. Having thus, as it wert, im- 
prisoned the daylight, he disposes of it at his own will, inid 
makes the captive ray travel round his darkened i^artmat, 
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sojoumllong in the land of the great masters of colour, since, 
according to the Chevalier de Claussin, who was well ac- 
quainted with the works in question, the word Venitiis is 
found upon all the three plates with the same date of 1686. 
However this may be, it is certain that Rembrandt could not 
have borrowed his peculiar style from the Venetians, it is so 
strongly marked with the impress of a great originid genius, 
and so easily recognised, even in the smallest of his etchings 
previous to the year 1685. Even at the age of twenty-two, in 
his earliest known .works — ^his first engravings be^ dated 



causing it to fiall, according to his fancy, now upon the skull 
of a hernodt wrapt in meditation, now into an alcove with s 
woman in bed, perhaps the wife of Potiphar. ThefS ii bo 
sentiment or idea which this painter does not express by ligkt 
and shade only. When Jesus says to the buried Lasami, 
** Gome forth," Rembrandt representt the miracle of the **Bais- 
ingofLasarus"(p. 892) by a miracle of light and shade. Tbs 
scene was pictured in his imagination as having taken plaos in 
a sombre cavern suddenly illuminated with a blaae of ligkt 
Rembrandt expffesaea life by light, and death by daikBCM. 
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Sometimeft he seems. to have deMred to represent silence, and 
then a sweet harmony of tones, gently graduated, produces 
upon the eye the same effect as silence would produce upon 
the organ of hearing. We ha^e often arrested our steps in 
the gallery of the Lourre to contemplate the two ** Philo- 
sophers" of Rembrandt. A faint ray shines through the 
bleared glass in the leaded casement of the hermit's quiet 
abode. Before him are some open books ; but the dreamer no 
longer regards them ; he is wrapt in meditation. The light 
seems to glide along the wall, and creeps along the floor, 
scarcely revealing the steps of a winding staircase, then loses 
itself almost insensibly in the ap artment, and dies away into 
the darkness. In this raulted retreat there reigns such per- 



ezecuted four etchings. In no other instance has he ex- 
hibited such consummate skill in toning down the light, and 
in lowering it to the point at which it seems actually to haye 
disappeared, even while it is still present ; for in Rembraiidt*s 
works there never is any actual black, but a mysterious half- 
tint, where the light and the darkness seem to be equally 
mixed. " Jacob's Dream" is the subject of the first of these 
mystic compositions. The angels gently ascend and descend 
a ladder, which is only illumined at its upper extremity. 
The dreamer, whom we suppose to be at th«/ bottom f the 
ladder, is in the most profound darkness. This is the first 
state of the etching ; but in a second proof, his figure may just 
be distinguished through the bars of the ladder as he is 
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feet peace, that the mere contemplation of the picture awakes 
a desire for the solitude. On a closer examination of this 
picture, we perceive on the staircase the fi^^ures of two women, 
whose colour differs so slightly from the mass of shade, that 
they do not in the slightest degree interfere with the subdued 
effect, or, to make use of the metaphor we alluded to above, 
they do not break the silence of the composition. 

There exists a Spanish book * of great obscurity, written by 
the Jew Manasse-ben- Israel, for which book Rembrandt 

* This book is entitled, " Piedra glorio«a, 6 de la Estatua de 
Nebuchadnezar, con muchas y dirersas autoridades de la S. S. y 
antiguos sabios" (Glorious Stone, or of the Statne of Nelnirbad- 
nczzar, with many and dirers aathoritie* taken from the Holy 



stretched at the foot. The celestial ray has descended the 
steps, and with its dying gleam indicates the vague outline 
of the sleeping traveller. The mystery is profound, the effect 
grand. The angels who brush against Jacob with their wings 
are, it is true, neither light nor aerial, but their very weight 
seems to render them more powerful and formidable. The 
lighting of the picture supplies the poetry of the subject, or 
rather of itself constitutes the poetry, for by means of it the 
effect is elevated to tmequalled grandeur. This engraving, 

Scriptures, and from the learned men of old). The four etchings 
of Rembrandt having been executed expressly for an edition of 
this book, it is not astonishing that they should be very scarce. 
1 his curiouH little lK)ok has fetched the price of £16. 
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destined for a small book^ is not so large as the hand of the 
engraTer ; but the genius of Rembrandt, in spite of the narrow 
limits within which it is confined, giyes the effect of gigantic 
proportions to the subject. In the same book he has repre- 
sented the *' Vision of Esekiel/' and he seems to have taken 
delight in making it pass through all the variations of his 
magic lantern. A glory is shining above^ in the midbt of 
which the Almighty appears surrounded by adoring angel?. 
Below are seen the four animals of which the prophet speakn, 
loathsome beasts, ss frightful as the gnomes lately discjvered 
by Goya, and which, in the twilight where they are seen 
spreading out their hideous wings, serye as contrasts to the 
glories of heaven. This engraTing measures only three inches ; 
yet it comprises both worlds, hell below and heaven above, 
the brightness of paradise and the horrors of the infernal' 
regions ; it commences like the dream of a perfectly happy 
man, and finishes like the nightmare of a condemned felon. 

Painting was not, perhaps, tbe principal source of the extra- 
ordinary fame of Rembrandt. It was particularly by his 
immortal etchings that he made himself known in the world 
of art, from Holland even to Rome. Merchants came from 
the remotest par:s of Italy to oifer him some of Mark An- 
thony's engravings in exchange for his corrected proofs. 
Shut up in his sombre studio^ he silently pursued his occupa- 
tion without witnesses, his door being closed against visitors. 
He wished it to be believed that he was in possession of some 
wonderful secrets, and he hoped that even the smallest print 
issuing from a laboratory into which nobody was permitted to 
penetrate, would be the more highly prized by amateurs; 
and he knew them well. According to his biographers, he 
would endeavour to enhance the value of his works by first 
striking ofif a few impressions of an unfinished engraving ; he 
then continued to work at it by means of a second transparent 
varnish, making a few slight alterations, either with aqua- 
fortis or with the dry point ; and thus succeeded in selling as 
different engravings a number of proofs from the same plate. 
It is certain that his engravings were the more in demand 
throughout Europe, because he required very high prices for 
them ; and yet he still further raised their value by tricks 
which were worthy of a patriarch of the Synagogue. Some- 
times he put them up for public sale, in order to raise the 
price by biddiflg' for them himself; at other, he even sent his 
son to sell them clandestinely as stolen prints. Taking 
advantage of the infatuation with which he had inspired his 
countrymen, he would occasionally threaten to go to England ; 
' so that, being uncertain of the time he was to remain with 
them, the amateurs hastened to buy his prints at any price. 
He one day caused a report of his death to be spread, in 
order to enjoy the malicious gratification of coming to life 
again; in the midst of the astonished bidders, after his port- 
folios had been knocked down at auction. Amongst his 
numerous works there were etchings which he would not sell 
at first, even at the price of a hundred florins. **It was 
necessary," says Descamps, "to coax him in order to obtain 
them. It was the fashion—it was the rage. People were 
actually ridiculed who did not possess a proof of the little 
Juno with a crown, and another without the crown, or of the 
Joseph with a white face, and the same with a black face, or 
of the woman with a white bonnet, and with a little foal, and 
the same without a bonnet." 

^ Rembrandt had already amassed a considerable fortune. 
His studio, full of pupils, who were sent to him by the prin- 
cipal citizens of Amsterdam, brought him in enormous sums. 
Sandrart, his contemporary, informs us that each of the pupils 
of this great but avaricious painter paid him no less than a 
hundred florins annually ; ♦ to which must be added the 
produce of a great number of copies of his works by his 
pupils, retouched by the master, and sold by him as originals 
of his own : these were paintings by Fictoor, Govaert F>lnk, 

* Sandrart, edit, in folio, l683: " Qui singuli annuatim centenos 
ipsi Dumerabant fiorooos pncter cmolumcntum aliud, quod e rcn- 
ditis tyronum suorum, picturis et figuris calcographicis obtinebat." 
— " Academia Artis Pictorife,*' lib. iii. cap. xxii. 



and Van Eeckhout ; this lucrative business brought ^m- 
brandt as much as 2,500 florins, without reckoning the sums 
which he acquired by his own labour with the pencil, the 
graver, or the pen; for his designs, which exhibited great 
spirit and talent, were also valued at very high prices. la 
the midst of so much wealth, the painter of "The Night 
Patrol" lived in the same primitive simplicity as whea he 
vas only the son of the miller Gerretsz. Chary of his gold, 
he was only lavish of it in his pictures, where his warm lights 
resembled the colour and richness of his coin. But, in fact, 
even his engravings were coloured with that harmonious tint, 
the colour of the India paper, which Rembrandt liked to hare 
them printed on, and which almost resembled thin sheets of 
gold. His pupils were so well acquainted with his weaknesi, 
that they often amused themselves by painting pieces of gold 
upon scraps of paper, and placing them on the floor in some 
corner, where the painter nevei failed to pick them up, though 
his good-nature would never allow him to punish those who 
had so cleverly deceived an eye like his. But, if Rembrandt 
loved gold, it was only for the sake of the enjoyment which 
the thought of it afforded him. His mode of living was par- 
simonious ; his meals consisted, says Houbraken, of a salt 
herring or a piece of cheese. His manners and tastes kept 
hin^ amongst the lower classes; and when he was one daj 
reproached with this, he replied, "When I wish to amuse 
myself after my labours, I do not seek grandeur, which is 
only troublesome to me, but liberty.'* 

The stern humourist, f however, had some friends among the 
superior classes. Professor Tulp, Renier Ansloo, an anabaptist 
minister,]; Haaring the elder, the great amateur of engravings, 
Abraham Prance, the famous goldsmith Janus Lutma, snd 
lastly, Rembrandt's most intimate friend, the burgomaster 
Six, would all have been glad to introduce into their society 
an artist whose person would have excited at least as much 
interest as his engravings ; but he declined it. His eccentricity, 
however, never lost him a friend : he knew how to attach 
them by his good -hum our, and to immortalise them with his 
graver. John Six, when he was only secretary of the city of 
Amsterdam, composed a tragedy of Medea, In honour of his 
friend, and as if to illustrate this tragedy. Rembrandt engraved 
the admirable print of " The Marriage of Jason," which seems 
as if created by the wand of an enchanter. 

The portrait of burgomaster Six (p. 388) is well known to all 
amateurs, artists, or p&trons of the arts. He is represented 
standing, leaning against a window, by which the scene is 
lighted ; he is occupied in reading a book, the reflection from 
which lights up his countenance. This portrait is so finely 
engraved, that the work of the graver resembles more a 
vigorous drawing in Indian ink than an etching on copper. 

It was on the excursions which Rembrandt made from the 
city of Amsterdam to the country-house of burgomaster Six, 
that this great painter acquired a taste for landscape. He 
brought to the study of nature that sombre poetical feeling 
from which he never was free, and he often chose for his 
subject the strife between sunshine and tempest. The land- 
scapes of Rembrandt are generally of a gloomy cast : a boat 
upon a stagnant canal, a lost road, a bull tied by a cord to the 
trunk of an old tree, are quite sufficient in his hands to supply 
subjects for contemplation, and to. give .us a dreamy view of 
nature. Broad shadows sometimes envelop the landscape, 
and the painter- engraver converts a scene in the open air into 
an interior dramatic composition .; he treats his landscape like 
a vast chamber, vrith the heavenly vault for a ceiling, and he 
only allows the sunlight to appear in gleams, to which he 
opposes some dark trees in the foreground. The landscape of 
** The Three Trees," which is among our illoetrations (p. 397), is 
composed in this manner. It is valued, and with reason, as one 
of his finest productions, and it may also be considered ss 

t It is thus Robert Graham speaks of him in his " Litcs of 
Painters " appended to the edition of the poem of Dufrcsuoy, 
tramilatc'd into Englif^h by Drydcn. London, 1716. 

X According to the historian Baldinucci, Rembrandt heloo^ed 
to a sect of anabaptists, then vci^y numerous in Holland. 
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most characteristic of his style. 'That which it known as 
"The Pont de Six," now extremely rare, is worth mentioning, 
rom the anecdote connected with it, related by Gersaint in 
his catalogue. On one occasion, when Rembrandt was 
staying at the country-house of burgomaster Six, the serTant 
announced that dinner was ready; but, as they were sitting 
down to table, they observed that there was no mustard. 
The burgomaster ordered the servant to go immediately to 
the village and get some. Rembrandt, who knew the habitual 
tardiness of this servant, and who was himself of an active 
disposition, offered his friend Six a wager that he would 
CDgrjve a print before the domestic returned. The challenge 
was accepted, and a^ Rembrandt always had some plates 
ready prepared, he took one immediately and engraved upon 
it the landscape that he saw from the windows of the room in 
which they were seated. The plate was completed before 
the return of the valet, and Rembrandt gained his wager. 

The attempts at copying and imitating, or producing fac- 
similes of the works of Rembrandt have been very numerous ; 
the merest scrawls by his hand have been counterfeited and 
imitated with more or leps skill. Bci&ides the very deceptive 
copies by Hasan, Folkema, W'atelet, Yivar^s, Richard Wilsoa, 
Jacques Hazard, and Monsieur Denon (who was the Director 
of Museums of France), or the admirable retouching executed 
by an English officer, Captain Baillie, upon the plate called 
"The Hundred Florins," a vast number of painters and of 
youog engravers, since the time of Bernard Picart, have tried 
the success of these innocei)t impostures. The author of this 
history, when studying engraving some years ago under 
Messrs. Calamatta and Mercuri, made himself a copy of the 
"Janus Lutma," not so much for the purpose of attempting 
the difficult task of making a perfect copy, as with a view to 
discover the pr. nded secrets of Rembrandt. Our readers, 
whether amateu: or artists, will perhaps be indebted to us if 
we enter here ii.L . some explanations on the subject. 

When a great painter occupies himself with engraving, ho 
l3ok8 only to the residt, without reference to the modtu operandi. 
All his attention is directed to the proper dispobitien of the 
light and shade, and he endeavours to draw with the graver 
upon the copper just as he would do with his pencil upon 
paper. It is useless to talk to him of academic rules, of lines 
arranged with military precision ; or to tell him that the well- 
known lozenge style of hatching must be rigorously adhered 
to. Of what importance to him are all these established rules 
and patent methods, if he a-n imbody his ideas or render the 
effect of his picture without them ? All the traditions of the 
cnft, he will say, are insufficient for a man who has not a true 
feeling for his art, and are unnecessary to one who is endowed 
with it. Thus we observe how vigorously Rembrandt handles 
the great masses of his compositions, whether the material be 
fur, silk, or velvet ; he attacks all with the same freedom of 
manner ; he allows great scope to his hand, though it is always 
guided, even unconsciously, by an instinctive knowledge of 
form, by a delicate feeling for perspective, as to what parts 
should advance and what be kept back; of the texture of 
objects, whether dull, hard, polished, sparkling, woody, or 
friable. In the portrait of Lutma, the stone of the wall, the 
oak of the table, the iron of the hammer, the box full of tools, 
uid the silver salver, which shines in a place where every 
other substance would be dull, — all these things are rendered 
by more regular and more equal hatching, and consequently 
appear colder than those which express the furred lining of 
the mantle and the rough plastering of the wall. But still it 
i> as if playfully, and amidst the picturesque disorder of his 
numerous hatchings, that the engraver has intentionally altered 
the movement, graduated the touch, and varied the expris- 
lion of the etching-needle. If Rembrandt's prints, however, 
Ittve tatight us that tradition can be dispensed with, and 
replaced by feeling, they have also added to the number of 
methods previously known, by showing us how to effiice in 
wrtain cases the transparency of the paper. We may now 
naturally pass on to the explanation of the engraver's secrets, 
if he really had any other than that of his genius. 
The Chevalier de Claussin distinguishes as many as seven dif- 



ferent TAethods which llembrandt made use of. The enthu- 
siasm of an amateur, who had devoted thbty-six years of his 
life to the study of Rembrandt's works, makes it sufficiently 
clear that he was desirous of discovering in his favoiirite master 
more secrets than had been known to his predecessors Baitsch, 
Pierre Yver, Helle, Glomy, and Qersaint. But even^according to 
his own explanation of these various secrets, it is evident that 
the seven pretended methods of Rembrandt resolved themselves 
into three. Thus, the habit of employing etching- needles of 
various sizes in order to finish both the delicate and powerful 
parts at the first working, without requiring any retouching 
upon a second varnish, was not peculiar to Rembrandt. In 
doing this the engraver only followed the ordinary process 
of etching, and there is no secret in it any more than in the 
method of retouching by parsing a char varnish over the first 
work, which remains visible through the transparent covering, 
and can thus be strengthened by further crossing the lines. 
The real improvement made by Rembrandt— and it is a very 
great one — was the introduction into etching of stains re- 
sembling delicate washes of Indian ink, and also dull parts 
of a velvet-like texture, like mezzo-tint; it may indeed be 
called the invention of the art of painting on copper. How he 
accomplished it is a question ; but it is a great mistake to 
suppose that, after the lapse of two centuries, it still remains 
a profound mystery ; for there are at least three methods of 
obtaining this tint, which may be compared to the glazing 
colours in painting. By either touching the naked copper 
with a brush dipped in aquafortis, or by roughening with 
pumice-stone the parts of the plate which are required to be 
deadened ; or, lastly, by passing over it with fine rollers, the 
grain of which is invisible, we i^e enabled without difficulty to 
imitate the peculiar texture of Rembrandt. But as these 
operations only afi*ect the surface of the metal, and do not 
penetrate it, they cannot long rebist the process of printing, 
which soon efiTaces them. Rembrandt, in order to give 
durability to his work, most frequently made use of the dry 
point, which, by light hatching with very fine and very close 
lines, produces the required tint : afterwards, according as he 
wished to obtain a vigorous or delicate tone, a fiat or velvet- 
like effect, he removed more or less of the roughness from the 
surface, which thus retained the printing.ink in the same pro- 
portion, and produced gray half-tints, or shadows resembling 
mezzo- tint. 

The two methods most commonly employed by Rembrandt 
were those of roughening the copper with pumice-stone, of 
which we have an example in the " PScheur k la Barque," and 
of scratching the plate delicately' with the dry point, without 
afterwards entirely removing the roughness, as the artist has 
treated the portrait of ** Burgomaster Six," and of which the 
print of the •* Hundred Florins " is particularly an example; 
this may be considered as the whole history of the great 
master's secrets. There remained, however, one other le- 
source, which was for the artist to keep in his own hands the 
printing of his engravings ; thtf genius of art being by a sad 
mesalliance associated in hit case with the genius of avarice, our 
artist retired into his mysterious studio, and there using the 
printer's ink ball artistically, he was able to vary the proofs 
according to his fancy. Sometimes he contented hiioself with 
partially wiping the plate, at others he used the black very 
thickly, and occasionally his aim was to obtain transparency. 
In fact, he continued his experiments even to the very last 
impression the plate would yield, thus subjecting the work 
to' every turn of his capricious humour. 

According to de Piles, Rembrandt died at Amsterdam in 
1688; according to Houbraken, in 1674.* He left only one 
son, named Titus, who inherited the immense fortune, but not 
the genius of his father. 

While Rembrandt was inimitable as an engraver, in painting 
none have surpassed him in three essential elements of the 
art ; chiaroscuro, touch, and expression. If his subjects are 
vulgar, his treatment of them is grand ; if his drawing is want- 

• The German Art-critic, Dr. Franz Kuglcr, has adopted the 
latter datc.—Ei). 
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ing in purity, or incorrect in proportion, it is redeemed by the 
superior quality of pathos ; he goes at once to the sentiment 
of his subject. Moreoyer, his Tery defects are of a nature 
which it would be a pity to remove. A thorough genius, 
Rembrandt admits of no corrections, and this constitutes his 
greatness. 



of the sentiment of the art« His treatment of the lighti ig lo 
powerful, and his shadows are so transparent, that he yields 
neither to Giorgione or Oorreggio for force or delicacy of 
painting. His style, though often rude and coarse, became, 
when he pleased, sweet, bllsnded, and finished. Thia Utter 
manner was worked otLt by his scholar, Gerard Douw. 




THB KAISING OP LAZA&I7B. — FBOM A PAINTING BY KEMBUANDT. 



In the department of light and shade this master has no 
rival, being able to produce at the same time the relief of 
individual parts and of the whole of his picture. As to the 
practical part of his profession, he tmited a perfect know- 
ledge of the art of manipulation with a refined appreciation 



Rembrandt occasionally softens his tints, and moderates hia 
shadows, and thus gives repose to the eye by a calm and 
harmonious ensemble ; at other times he is rough, kia 
execution is tmfinished, and he affects an absurdly thick 
style of painting ; but his touches are feo certain that they 
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produce at a distance the effect of harnumious colouring. He 
lometimes finiahed the hair and beard with the handle of the 



If any one wished to examine closely his bold juxtapositions 
of colour, and thickly-painted high lights, he would push him 




THE DESCENT FBOM THE CROSS. — FROlf ▲ PAINTIMO BY KBH BRANDT* 



brush. His tones are placed above or beside each other, with 
iuch a perfect kno whdge of their proper relations to one another^ 
that he had no occasion to impair their freshness by mixing 
them ; a simple glaze was sufficient to complete the blending 



back, saying, that paint was unwholesome, and should not be 
tmeli at. 

As to his portraits, it will be sufficient to quote the opinion 
of Piles ;— '* Far from suffering by a comparison with those of 
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any other painter, they often throw those of the ^eatest 
maaters into the background.*' 

Considered individually, Rembrandt seema to have detached 
himaelf from the traditions of his art, and to have broken 
through all trammels; but if he be compared with other 
painters of the first order, as Raphael, Correggio, Poussin, or 
Rubens, it will be acknowledged that he is a member of that 
great family, and that his absence would create a void in the 
history of the art. Rembrandt seems to be indentified with 
ourselves, while Raphael, by the purely beautiful, appeals to 
the soul ; and Poussin, by his knowledge, speaks to the mind, 
while Correggio awakens our sensibility by his graceful draw- 
ing, and Rubens dazzles the e^e with his colouring,— Rexar- 
brandt, by his treatment of the light and shade, excites the 
imagination, a^id transports us into the land of dreams. 

During the life of this great artist, as well as since his death, 
so high a value has been placed upon the least of his produc- 
tions, that our readers will no doubt excuse us if we multiply 
on this occasion the detailed information specially destined for 
amateurs. This task being one of such extent, we will divide 
it, for greater convenience, into three parts. The first will 
contain the subjects and prices of the principal etchings ; the 
second will indicate the place and subject of the principal 
pictures; and the third will give the prices of the small 
number of the latter which have been put up for sale at 
public auctions. 

ETCHINGS. 

In the etching style of engraving, Rembrandt is unrivalled. 
Of all masters who have laboured in this branch of art, there 
is not one whose prints have met with such continued favour ; 
the numerous volumes that have been published on the works 
of Rembrandt are a sufficient proof of this. Gersaint devoted 
a part of his life to making deep researches on the engraved 
works of Rembrandt, but death overtook this amateur before 
the publication of his labours. Helle and Glomy having 
obtained possession of his MS., corrected it, augmented it 
with their own materials, enriched it with the information 
which they had derived from the examination of the most 
celebrated works, and published in 1751 an octavo volume. 
Pierre Yver, a broker of Amsterdam, celebrated for his critical 
knowledge, published in 1756 another volume, to serve as a 
supplement to the works of Gersaint, Helle, and Glomy. Sub- 
sequently, in 1797, Adam Bartsch, a learned Austrian, him- 
self an engraver of great merit, published a " Catalogue rai- 
sonn^'*of all the prints that are the work of Rembrandt. 
Lastly, Chevalier de Claussin published in 1824 a new cata* 
logue, which, though the third, is not the least curious. 

The catalogues which we have cited, inform us that Rem- 
brandt engraved 376 plates, of which only 173 bear the date 
of their execution. The earliest of them are of the year 1628, 
and the latest of 1661. According to these dates, Rembrandt 
could only have begun to engrave at the age of twenty- two, 
and did not relinquish the etching needle until thirteen years 
before his death. 

To facilitate ihe researches of amateurs, we shall adopt 
here the general arrangement of Bartsch. 

P0RTKA.ITS. 

18. *' Portrait of Rembrandt holding a Sabre,'' an unique 
piece, sold in October, 1847, at the Yerstolk sale, at Amster- 
dam, £19 10s. 

21. " Rembrandt Appuy^," from the Pole Carew collec- 
tion, a fine proof, was bought at the same sale for £25. 

22. ** Rembrandt Drawing," from the Wilson collection, 
first state of plate, fetched £14 10s. At the sale of William 
Seguier, in London, this proof was sold' at £21. 

23. ** Portrait of Rembrandt," in an oval form ; from the 
Benon collection, first state, a magnificent proof, which at 
the sale of the same author (Verstolk), reached the price of 
£160. 

271. "Portrait of Renier Ansloo," first sUte, on India 
paper, £67 10s. 

278. ** Portrait of Abraham France," first state, India paper, 
£3d. 



277. " Portrait of Jean Apelyn," first state, India paper, £33. 

278. "Ephraim Bonus," first state, almost unique, £148; in 
the second state, £18, from the Denon collection. 

279. " Wtenbogardus," first state, £49. 

281. "The Gold- Weigher," first state, at the Revil sale, 
£26 (1838). 

282. " Le Petit Coppenol," first state, on India paper, from 
the Haaring collection, sold ( Verstolk), for £67 ; in the second 
state, £16 10s. 

283. "Le Grand "Coppenol," from the Denon andWil«m 
collections, first state, India paper, fetched at the same rale 
(Verstolk), £112; the second state, from the Bftckinghun 
collection, also on India paper, went up to £14. 

214. " The Advocate Tolling," a magnificent proof, in a 
condition almost unique, from the Bftrnard and Pole Carew 
cabinets, sold at £162. This proof had cost Verstolk £221 10«. 

285. " Burgomaster Six" (p. 388), first state, on India paper, 
in perfect preservation, reached the price of £80 10s. ; an im- 
pression of the second state, from the collection of R. Du- 
mesnil, was bought for £120 at the Debois sale; an impres- 
sion of the third state, at the Revil sale, was sold at £108 
(in 1838). 

292. *• A Baldheaded Man," first sUte, £13 6s. 

357. ** A White Moorish Woman," first state, £9. 

• SUBJECTS PaOIC THE OLD AND MEW TESTAUKXT. 

36. "Fpur Subjects for a Spanish Work," magnificent 
proofs, of the first state, India paper, from the Wilson collec- 
tion (Verstolk sale, Amsterdam, 1844), £27. 

66, "Flight into Egypt," unique proof, on parchment, 
Wilson collection, was bought at the Verstolk sale for £31 ; 
on India paper, at William Seguier *s sale, £Ca. 

73. "The Raising of Lazarus " (p. 302), unique coaditlon, 
described by Claussin, £54 ; second fetate, very scarce, in the 
collection of R. Dumesnil, £27 dj. 

74. " The Piece of the Hundred Florins," first state, a 
magnificent proof on India paper, Denon and Wilion collec- 
tions, was bought at the Verstolk sale for £.144. There sre 
only eight proofs of the first state of this plate ; two in the 
British Museum, one in that of Amsterdam, one in the Library 
of Paris, another in that of Vienna, and the other three in 
private collections. 

76. " Jesus presented in the Temple," described by Clauuin, 
first state, India paper, sold for £49 at the Verstolk sale. 

77. ** The Ecce Homo," first state, very scarce ; Michel and 
Debois collections, sold for £81 ; fine proof of the secood 
state, £24. 

78. "The Three Crosses," first state, very scarce, £l3 lo«. 

81. " The Descent from the Cross " (p. 393), first state, Ver- 
stolk sale, £22 10s. There are only three proofs known ; the 
one quoted was from the cabinet of Robert Dumesnil. 

90. "The Good Samaritan," superb proof of the first state, 
£31 los. ; the same piece was sold for £72 at the Debois sale; 
it was a very fine impression, with a landscape sketched in 
the side margin. 

107. "St. Francis kneeling," on parchment, Pole Carew's 
collection (Verstolk sale), £22. 

208. " The Bridge of Six," a piece not mentioned, and 
almost unique (Verstolk sale, Amsterdam, 1844), £17 16s. 

211. "The HunUman," first proof, Wilson collection, £18. 

212. " The Three Trees" (p. 397), first state, Debois coUec- 
tion, £16. That which is in the Royal Library at Paris wu 
bought for £6. 

"View of Amsterdam," on India paper, not described, 
Esdaile collection, sold for £22. 

214. "The two Houses with pointed Gablea," on India 
^ paper, £26. 

215. "Landscape with Carriage," retouched with the 
brush, £22. 

217. " Landscape with three Cottages," a magnificent proof 
of the first stete, £33 ; the second sUte, £19 lOs. A proof of 
the first state was sold at the Debois sale for £68 ; it came 
from the Claviain coUeetion. 
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223. ** LuicUcape with Tower/' iirst state, on India paper, 
£31. 

227. •• The Obelisk," the very first proof, £36. 

230. " Landscape with two Roads," first sUte, £27. 

232. *'The Cotuge surrounded by Palings," first state, 
from the R. Dumesnil collection, £27. 

254. "The Country House of the Gold Weigher," first 
state, India paper, £30 10s. 

240. " The Canal, with a little Boat," first state, India 
paper, Pole Carew's collection, £22 10s. 

This plate was exhibited in the Royal Library at Paris, 
wjth the number 117, as " View of a Canal," and was con- 
sidered as unique by M. Duchesne, Senior Curator oC that 
esublishment. 

OENEIUL SUBJECTS — BB00AR8 AND BOOBS. 

118. "Three Oriental Figures," first sUte, yery scarce, 
sold for £11 (Verstolk sale, Anasterdam, 1844). 

122. " The Vendor of Ratsbane," almost unique, £27. 

142. " Small Poli«h Figure," almost unique, £22 lOs. 

159. "The Shell," first state, bought by the Royal Library 
at Paris for £32. This proof was in the possession of Burgo- 
master Six. 

186. "The French Bed," a Tery fine impression of the first 
state, £10 I5s., Haaring collection. 

197. "The Woman before the Stove,'» first proofs £18. 

Note. —From an inventory of the prints in the Royal 
Library of Paris, drawn up on the 1st Janutury, 1840, it appears 
that this establishment contains the enormous number of 
900,516 different plates. Rembrandt's works amount to 1,805 
oat of that number : 1,038 originals and 7C7 copies, the dupli- 
cates included. It is interesting to know that, when limited 
to original pieces, this work is composed of only 687 prints, 
snd at this number the collection of the library is considered 
as the most complete in Europe. 

picrruRis. 

The catalogue of the Museo del Rey, at Madrid, only men- 
tions as the work of Rembrandt the portrait of a lady very 
richly dressed, and three-quarter length; it is signed, and 
dated 1634. 

The Gallery Degli XJfizii, at Florence, so complete in most 
things, contains but two of Rembrandt's portraits. 

The National Gallery in London contains the following 
works of this master : — 

1. "Christ taken down from the Cross ;" a study in black 
and white. The fi.nished picture of the same subject is said 
to be in the gallery of Count Schonbom, at Vienna; the 
original drawing is in the British Museum. 

2. "The Woman taken in Adultery." This picture was 
painted by Rembrandt in 16U, for Johan Six, Sieur de Yro- 
made, in Holland. It ultimately came into the possession of 
the well-known Burgomaster Six, in whose family it was 
preserred with an almost religious care, in a cabinet of which 
the owner kept the key, until the reyolution. When it was 
bought by Monsieur la Fontaine, a picture- dealer; who, not 
finding a purchaser in Paris, brought it to London, and sold 

' it to Mr. Ang«rstein for £6,000. As it is a chef.d*wuvrc of the 
master, it would now be difficult to estimate its value. 

3. "The Adoration of the Shepherds." This beautiful 
production was painted by Rembrandt in 1646, and was 
purchased by Mr. Angerstein for £400. 

4. "Portrait of a Jew Merchant." Presented to the nation 
^7 Sir Qeorge Beaumont. 

•5. " A Landscape," in which the figures represent Tobias 
wdtheAngeL 

6. "Portrait of a Capuchin Friar." Presented to the Na. 
tional Gallery by the Duke of Northumberland. 

7. " A Woman Washing." Painted by Rembrandt in 1644, 
uid bequeathed by Mr. Holwell Carr to the National Gallery. 

The Gallery of Windsor Castle contains two Rembrandts :— 

1. " Head of a young Man in a Turban." 

2. "Head of an old Woman in a black Coif," absurdly 
c«U<d the Countess of Desmond, at the age of 120 ; it is, 
perhaps, a portrait of Rembrandt's mother. 



At Hampton Court there are only tWo pictures by Rem- 
brandt : — . 

1. " Head of a Jewish Rabbi," very fine. 

2. " Portrait of a Woman," half-length. 

There are five Rnmbrandu in the Dulwich Gallery :— - 

1. "Jacob's Dream." Jacob, whose figure is that of a 
common peasant, and scarce distinguishable amid the thick 
darkness, lies asleep on the lefc beneath some bushes. From 
the opening heavens above, a strange winged shape, " not 
human or angelic, but bird-like, dream-like," comes floating 
downwards, and beyond it another figure just emerging fromr 
the abyss of light, in which its ethereal (essence was con*, 
fqunded, seems about to take somi definite form, and glide 
after its companion. 

2. " Portrait of a Man," very highly finished. 

3. " A Girl leaning out of Window." 

4. " Jacob stealing his Father's Blessing." 

(J. " A Portrait." Head only ; said to be that of the painter, 
Philip Wouvermans. 

But it is in private collections, and especially in that of her 
Mnjesty at Buckingham Palace, that the finest pictures of 
this paster are to be found. Sir Robert Peel's collection 
contains — 

1 . " A Portrait of a Man " in an oval, one of the remarkable 
pictures of this master. 

2. " A Landscape and some Cattle by the side of a piece of 
Water." 

The Bridgewater Gallery contains four : — 

1. " Portrait of Rembrandt himself, at the age of fifty." 

2. " A Female Portrait in a rich dress." 

3. " A Study." The head of a man, painted in a masterly 
style. 

4. " An Old Woman in a bright red dress, before whom a 
boy is kneeling," intended, probably, for the prophetess Han- 
nah with her son Samuel. 

Mr. Rogers possesses three : — 

1. "An Allegory," in brown and white, on the deliverance 
of the United. Provinces from tlie yoke of Spain and Austria. 

2. The artist's own portrait, at an advanced age. 

3. " A Landscape, wiih a few trees upon a hill in the 
foreground." 

In Sir Abraham Hume's collection there is one, the por- 
trait of a stately man, whose right hand rests upon a bust of 
Homer. 

In Blenheim Palace there is a duplicate of *• The Woman 
taken in Adultery," by Rembrandt. 

There are five Rembrandts in Lord Ashburton's collection. 
1 . Portrait of a middle-aged man ; 2. Portrait of the artist, at 
an advanced age; 3. The celebrated writing-master, Lieven 
Yon Coppenol ; 4 and 5. Portraits of a man and his wife. 

In the Grosvenor collection, formed by the Marquis of 
Westminster, there are six of Rembrandt's pictures. 1. " The 
Visitation," dated 164jO ; 2 and 3. Portraits of a young man 
and young woman; 4 and o. Portraits of N. Berghem and 
his wife, bearing date 1644 ; and 6. " A Landscape with 
Figures," in the manner of Teniers. 

In Mr. Hope's collection there are three Rembrandts. 1 . 
" Christ asleep t)n board the Ship, being awakened by his 
terrified Disciples;" 2. One of the rare family portraits of 
this master, in whole-length figures ; 3. "A Plain traversed 
by a River, with Buildings on both its Banks." 

There are two Rembrandts in Lord Cowper's collection. 1 • 
Portrait of Marshal Turenne on horseback ; and 2. Portrait 
of a young man. 

Rembrandt's celebrated ** Mill," once the ornament of the 
Orleans Gallery, is in the Marquis of Lansdowne's collection 
at Bowood. 

At Corsham House there id " An Old Rabbi in a Turban," 
by Rembrandt. 

At Burleigh House there is a small portrait) by Rembrandt^ 
called " William Tell.'* 

The Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, possesses the portrait 
of an ofiicer in a steel cuirass, marked vrith the nam? and the 
date 168^« 
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Earl Spencer's collection at Althorp contains *<Tho Cir- 
ctttncision," bj Rembrandt, a small picture of vemarkable 
finisli, and a portrait of a woman, which is beliered to be that 
of his mother, in spite of the richness of her attire. 

In the Duke of Devonshire's collection at Cbiswick there 
are two Rembrandts, portraits of men. 

In the Duke of Bedford's collection at Wobum Abbey, a 
portrait of Rembrandt b j himself, when young, and an old 
Rabbi, with a gold chain round his neck. 

Amidst the splendid pictures of Rubens and Yandyck 
which adorn the Museum at Brussels, a fine portrait of a 
man by Rembrandt attracts all eyes ; it is dated and signed. 

In the rich gallery at Munich, it is impossible to forget the 



all of them portraits, one of his mother, two of himself, and 
one of a Jew in Asiatic costume. 

The Gallery of Prince Lichtenstein, at Vienna, contains 
two portraits of Rembrandt, young and old, by himself; a 
sea-piece, a rare subject of this master, and a meeting of 
" Diana and Endymion," exceedingly grotesque, but with the 
most l>eautiM effect of light. 

The collection of Prince Esterhazy, in the same capital, 
contains the ** Ecce Homo " of Rembrandt, which engrosses 
all the admiration of visitors. 

The Museum at Dresden contains no less than sixteen 
pictures by Rembrandt ; '* The Sacri&ce of Manoe and lus 
Wife," " The Abduction of Ganymede," and several por- 




THB NIOHT WATCH.— FROM A PAIKTiKO BY EBMBBANDT. 



chef'^amre that Rembrandt has left there in the celebrated 
" Taking down from the Cross ;" this picture is not more than 
from two to three feet square. 

Around this chef.fTfxntvre are grouped a " Crucifixion" in 
sombre and stormy weather, a ** Deposition" in the obscu- 
rity of a deep vault, a ** Resurrection " illumined by a fitful 
ray of light in the midst of the deep gloom, a " Nativity " by 
the light of a lamp, and an " Ascension," in which the figure 
of Christ lights up the whole scene by ito brilliancy. The 
Pinakothek also contains several portraits ; one of a Turk 
very richly habited, another of Rembrandt in his old age, 
another of Govaert Flink, his pupil, and his wife, and some 
other very valuable ones. 

The Belvidere at Vienna conUins ten works of Rembrandt, 



traits ; amongst others that of the pamter himself, represented 
with a glass in his hand and a smile on his lips, embracing 
his wife, who is sitting on his knee, and accompanied by his 
grovm-up daughter. 

In the Gallery at Berlin, out of eight of Rembrandt's 
pictures two are porUaits of himself; also a "Blind Tohias," 
and the •* Angel spe:Jdng to Joseph in his Dream," small 
companion pictures, signed, and dated 1645. "Duke Adol- 
phus de Gueldre threatening his aged Father," painted in 
1637, a celebrated picture, the colouring of which is excellcni, 
and in which the play of light is wonderful. 

No city, not even Munich, says M. Viardot, can boast of 
having so numerous a collection of the works of Rembrandt as 
St. Petersburg ; the Hermitage conUins forty-three, and of 
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the greatest Taiietj of etyle,— landseiH?^, lea-piaoee, portnite, 
frc. The finest, perhepe, amongst tlie portraiu, bears the 
great name of Jean Sobieski. 

Among tlie subjects from Sorlpture history, are:— "The 
Saerifice of Abraham ;" "The Return of the Prodigal Son " 



Corporation of Merchant Dri^iers," a capital picture, and of 
astonishing power of execution; "The Beheading of St. 
John the Baptist ;" and the " Portrait of a Man." 

The Museum of the Hague may be proud of being able to 
show " The Anatomical Lecture of Professor Tulp," a serious 
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(p. 400), a painting of powerful effect in spite of the strange 
drapery of the figures ; "The Edutation of the Virgin by St. 
Anne;" a "Holy Family;" "St. Peter in the Judgment 
Hall," an absurd composition, but admirable for the colour 



composition, equally well conceived and executed, an admir- 
able easel-piece ; " Simeon in the Temple," a composition of a 
magical effect, and finished like a Gerard Bouw; "Susannah 
in the Bjith ;" and lastly, two portraits. 
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ing; and a "Descent from the Cross." The finest piece in 
this collection is " La Dana^." 

The Museum at Amsterdam is not the worst provided ; it 
possesses the famous " Night Patrol," the masterpiece of all 
Rembrandt's masterpieces; "The Syndics of the Ancient 



The Gallery of the Louvre contains no less than seventeen 
pictures by Bembrandt ; amongst others, four portraits of 
himself, admirable for touch and colour, especially that in 
which he is represented with a chain round his neck, the 
head bare, and the hair curled ; two " Philosophers in Medi- 
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tation ;" " The Household. of the Carpwitep," a perfect gem ; 
and aboTe all, that expressive sketeh tof "Tobias and his 
Family." • 

PRICES OP THa PICTUUES. 

- The fine pictures of Rembrandt are, with the exception of a 
very small number, presenred in public galleries, or in the 
private collections of the rich, from which they never issue. 
It is therefore very rarely, especially at the present day, that 
important works by this master are met with at public sales. 
It is, however, interesting to know the prices of those which 
have been put up at such sales, as they h~ave varied as much 
with the works of Rembrandt as with those of other masters. 

At the sale of the Chevalier de la Roque, in 1746, directed 
by an excellent valuer (Gerstint). a very line and picture*que 
landscape by Rembrandt, painted on wood, in a frame of 
carved wood (according to the catalogue), was sold for the 
small sum of £3 5*. 

At the sale of the Duke de Tallard, in 1756. by Remy and 
Glomy, "A married Jewess, with dishevelled Hair, and a 
Crown of Flowers upon her Head," size of life, "and painted 
in that tone of vigorous colour which is so much admired in 
the works of Rembrandt," was sold for £25. 

At the Julienne sale, in 1767, by Julliot, the portrait of 
Rembrandt's mother, seated, holding a closed book in her 
lap, dated 1643, fetched £141 10s. 

•* St. Anne seated in an Arm-chair, the Holy Virgin kneel- 
ing, her Hands joined in the Attitude of Prayer," fetched only 
£75. **The Good Samaritan," the same composition as the 
print No. 77, of the Gersaint catalogue, was sold for £64 lOs. 
Two busts of women, one full face, and the other three- 
quarter face ; on one of them may be read Rembrandt Van Bi/n, 
1632, sold at £52. 

Sale of La Live de Jully, in 1770, by P. Remy. «' A Por- 
trait of a Woman ;" size of life, half-length, £77. 

At that of Blondel de Gagny, in 1776, by Remy, a picture 
representing ^* Mertumnus and Pomona," half-length, size of 
life, was carried up to £571. Rembrandt's servant-girl, known 
by the name of the *' Sluttish Servant," only fetched £166 10s. 

At that of Randon de Boisset (1777), by Julliot, the two 
pictures which are seen in the Louvre uumbered respectively 
661 and 662, and described in the catalogue under the title of 
*'The Philosophers in Meditation," were knocked down at 
£454. The same, at the sale of the Duke de Choiseul, rose 
to £720. 

The ** Jesus at Emmaus," which is also in the Louvre, 
numbered 668, was sold for £420. *< The Arquebusiers/' a 
reduction of the ** Night Patrol," rose to £293. 

At the sale of M. de Calonne, in 1788, two portraits, ov.al 
form, one of a man three-quarter length, with a long beard, a 
black cap, and dressed in a cloak with gold clasps ; the other, 
that of a young woman, also a three-quarts length, her hair 
dressed with two feathers, were sold at £136. 

At the sale of the Duke de Choiseul-Praslin (Paris, 1792), a 
portrait of a man nearly half-length, the head three-quarters 
turned, and wearing a moustache, chesnut hair, and large 
slouched hat, was sold at the price of £208. '* The Portrait of 



H handsome Jewess," nearly fuU-faee, the breaat bare, and 
adorned with a necklace of jgearls, £125. / 

A ** Holy F9.mily," the same that may be seeo in the Gallery 
of the Louvre, and which hiis been placed in the catalogue 
with the number Q63, and the title of "The Carpenter'4 
Household," sold for £685. 

'* The Adoration of the Kings," a rich compoaition contain- 
ing twenty 'two figures, was bought at the sale of M. Vincent 
Donjeux for £268. 

At Citizen Robit's sale, 1802, the " Caesar's Penny "—a com- 
position of sixteen figures, the principal twelve of which form 
a group in the centre of the picture ; a richly -dressed figure ii 
seen presenting to Christ the piece of money — fetched £354. 
Portrait of Rembrandt, in a military costume, called *'The 
Standard-bearer," £124. 

At the Chevalier Erard's sale, 1832, the *' Portrait of a Man 
and his Wife," No. 118 of the catalogue, was sold for £184. 

The •• Portrait of Martin Kappertz Tromp," the Dutch ad- 
miral ; a three quarters length, the countenance in half shade, 
and the lefc hand resting on a staff; hia body is shown to the 
hips, and is dressed in a doublet with slashed sleeves ; a scarf 
is slung over his shoulders : sold at £684. The portrait of 
Rembr9.ndt's mother, half-length, almost full-face, wearing a 
crp of fine cambric, £160. 

Heri's sale, 18il : ** Bathsheba in the Bath." This picture 
formed part of Sir Thomas Lawrenee^s collection. Bathaheba, 
pirtly enveloped in linen, accompanied by her two attendants, 
has just issued from the bath : a magnificent Eastern carpet 
is at her feet ; at her side a silver ewer and a golden vase are 
placed on a blue cloth ; to the left there is another ewer in 
chased silver ; and to the right a peacock is sitting : £315. 

Two portraits of Rembrandt were sold in November, 184*^, 
at Amsterdam, to M. Nieuwenhuys, a picture-dealer at 
Bi:ussels, for upwards of 85,000 florins, with expenses (about 
£3,000). 

At the Paul Perrier sale, 184S, portrait of Rembrsndt'i 
mother, £280. ** Susarnah in the Bath," £254. 

The sale of Cardinal Fesch, Rome, 1844. *' The Preaching 
of St. Johi>^ the Baptist" was sold to the Prince Canino for 
the sum of £3,175 (14,700 Roman scudi, including sale fees). 
The prince has relinquished this picture to Lord Ward. " A 
Portrait of a Man," by the painter in hia youth, rose to the sum 
of £682 10s., and was then knocked down to M. Artaria. Aehef- 
(Toeuvre of Rembrandt, ** The Portrait of the Widow Lipsius," 
rose to the sum of £773. M. George, the learned director of 
the sale of this celebrated collection, purchased it himsell 
The other pictures of Rembrandt remained at the ordinary 
prices, owing to No. 193 being worn out and repainted ; and 
two others, Nob. 194 and 195, portraits of Rembrandt and bis 
wife, being executed by hia pupils. 

At the Durand Duclos sale, 1847, '* Portrait of an Old Msn 
with a white Beard," £288. 

Rembrandt painted both upon wood and upon canvas; 
and his paintings aa well as his engravings are usually signed 
either with his name in full or his initials, of whiah specimens 
are subjoined. 
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On a farther examination into the Exhibition of the present 
year, we are still more struck with iu general excellence. 
Seldom has it been our fortune to witness a more sterling 
year, or one more pregnant with actual accomplbhment, as 
well as of promise ior the future. The number o^ pictures is 
80 large, and those capable of being well studied, from their 
position, in comparison so few, that the fooner the rooms 
are altered, or a nkw gallery raised, the better. The artists 
surely are now rich enough to do this themselves, the exhi-' 
bition in a monetary point — ^if we judge from the crowds whe 
flock thither — ^paying well. 

We now, however, proceed with our notice, reserving what 
we have to say on this head till a future opportunity. 

(No. 180), ** Columbus, when a boy, instructed in geogra- 
phy," by T. A. Hart, R A. Mr. Hart appears to have thought 
it necessary to give Columbus a most unnaturally- shaped 
head— probably to prove his claims to genius. There is no 
composition in this picture, which is as uninteresting as it 
could well be, and we think Mr. Hart has great cause to com- 
plain of the want of judgment of the hanging committee in 
puttiog this picture on the line, since there is nothing more 
disagreeable thau to be stared in the face by heads as large as 
life, in which you can see little else but defects. Another 
act of flagrant injustice on the part of the committee is to be 
seen in the Octagon Room, in which they have placed one of 
the most promising productions in the exhibition ; we allude 
to Mr. D. W. Deane*s picture — 

(No. 1304), "Van Dyck and Frank Hals." Here U life, 
expression, colour ; certainly, three of the greatest requisites 
in the production of a fine picture. The surprise of Pals 
at seeiog the effect of his sitter's attempt at portrait-painting, 
is well expressed* and the enjoyment of the joke expressed in 
the handsome countenance of Van Dyck is so genuine and 
natural, that it quite leads the specUtor to laugh with him ; 
moreover, the rich brown tone of the whole picture reminds 
us of one of the old masters, and leads us to expect in future 
great things of Mr. Deane. 

(No. 200), "The Church of SanU MarU della Salute, 
Venice," D. Roberts, R.A. In saying that this picture is 
equal to any the artist has produced, we are passing the 
highest possible encomium on it, in merely stating the thith. 

(No. 112), "An Old English Homestead," R. Redgrave, 
&.A.. Ihis is a thoroughly English scene, in which the 
greenness of the trees and the dewy freshness of the green- 
sward are skilfully rendered ; the trees appear to be of a 
gigantic order as eompared with the farm buildings. Mr. 
Hedgrave has most judiciously changed his style, as his land- 
scapes far surpass his figure scenes. 

"The Disobedient Prophet," J. Linnell (No. 2:4), is the 
grandest landscape in the Exhibition ; the conception of the 
solitary road is poetical, and the foliage of the cedars executed 
with Mr. Linnell's accustomed skill. There is also — we 
grieve to say — his usual defect in the heavy lurid sky, which 
threatens the spectator no less than the prophet. 

Mr. F. Stone has retrieved himself this year. His picture 
(No. 244), "The Mussel- gatherer," has a healthy rustic face 
of great beauty, glowing with life and innocence. (No. 258), 
"The Old, Old Story," by the same artist, represents a 
French peasant girl and boy leaning against tx.e door of a 
Attage ; ihe girl is listening with a ba&hful pleasure to the 
ybuth, who urges his suit with pertinacity and earnestness. 
TKe defect m the piece is that the figures are rather large for 
the canvas, and the colour, though very agreeable, might have 
l»en less florid'^with advantage. 

•(No. 814), ••First Claas-the Meeting," and (No. 361), 
"Second Class-^the Parting," by A. Solondon. Here the 
Hanging Committee are to blame sgain in separating so far 
pictures painted as pendants, neither of whiAh are in fact per- 
fectly complete vrithout (he other. The same 'judici6v» treat- 
ment has been awarded to (Nos'. 71 and 210), ••Fuentes 
d'Onor," as we' hive before noticed. Those we are now 
mdcising tell two aimple tales. In the first class there is the 



meeting for the first time of a young lady and gentleman in a 
railway carriage. All goes merry as a marriage bell. The 
stttfied seats and easy motion of the currittge have inclined the 
guardian of the lady, her old father, to fall asleep, leaving the 
young lover, who is so smitten with the beauty of the lady, to 
gaxe his fill, *• and i^igh and wish and gase again." The sttiry 
is plain enough. In the *• Second Class " it is as plain, but 
more -painful. A widow of a gentleman— it might be the' 
same lady who sits so happily in the other picture — young 
and beautiful, but full of sorrow, is conveying her k •^n, a niid- 
shipman, to Portsmouth, there for the first ti^ne to enter the- 
Queen's service. The sad face of the mother gazing on her 
boy will not soon be forgotten ; whilst the' bluff honest face of 
a sailor and his wife, inured to parting, add to the interest of 
the pictures. The faults, since we must mention them, of 
these paintings are that they are too literal. Mr. Moses' 
advertisements and the shirts («ix for forty shiUingt>) of 
European notoriety'appearing in one picture, and the varied 
lights and colours in the other nece^satily subtracting from its 
unity of purpose. 

(No. 377), '• The Awakening Conscience " is one of, if not 
the most, extraordinary picture in the academy. A girl, who 
siu with her seducer, wearing the livery and eating the bread 
of guilt — one, in fact, who bears tl\p anomalous but expressive 
title of '* mistress "—has, whilst turning over her mu«ic-book, 
fallen upon one of her old home songs. Starting almost from 
his very embraces, for his arm is round her, she stares out of 
the canvas right full upon the spectator, with a blank horror 
which is appalling. The trembling of the lips, the setting of 
the teeth, and the rising tears, all betoken an internal struggle, 
rendered the more bitter from the sneering laugh w);ich pro- 
ceeds from the lolling and vulgar debauchee who has ensnared 
her. Two mystical passages from the Bible, introduced on 
the frame of the picture, alone give the reader of thi^ sad tale 
a hope that the victim will yet break through her toils. 
Nothing can be greater than ibh mind displayed in this 
picture. Some of the details are very finely painted ; some, 
it appears to us, as badly as can be. 

The other picture, by Mr. Hunt (No. 508), •• The Light of 
the World," has been so prominently brought before the 
public by a somewhat egotistical letter in the Timetf by the 
great high-priest of the Pras-Baphaelite brethrra; Mr. Ruskin, 
that we could not, even were we inclined, pass over it. It 
is a fine but peculiar and excessively symbolical picture. 
Our Saviour, represented by a tall and emaciated figure, vrith 
a most expressive and sorrowful countenance, in which pity 
is predominant, stands at a door typical of the human he^rt, 
and knocks for admission. In his hand he holds a lantern of 
antique shape ; and in the strange twilight, and beneath the 
trees of an orchard bared by the autumnal blast, he waits for 
admission. Again he knocks, listens, and again knocks. The 
heart may revel within whilst the steady light falls upon the 
pure dew, the ripe fallen fruit, and the orchard grass, and the 
steady glow of the glow-worm bums without a twinkle, 
mystical and pure. Years of patient thought and quiet, 
yearning love^love not less intense because aware of the 
sinfulness of the beloved object— are painted in the look of 
the Saviour. Those who see beyond the surface will see all 
this ; those who look only at a picture as a picture will think 
it a painful and dull affair. It is not by any means a Protes- 
tant composition, \mless we class the Puseyites and Oratorians 
with us ; it is pre-eminently Catholic, and somewhat Byzan-' 
tine in execution, fit onlf to be hung in some of those little 
chapels which are to be found in the side aisles of continent^ 
cdthedralv, where conscience-stricken 'devotees might find a 
solace in the patient face, and burn theii* tapers wliilst they' 
prayed beneath it. Mr. Ruskin's exposition of tKe picture 
was clever ^d certainly full of minS ; but We lh\ist say thatf 
hi6 -itxictture^ if AppfiM to''the' ordinary mass of those who 
fiock to the Academy merely as sight- seers, was ill-judged,* 
since it is useless to 

<• Break a butterfly upon the wheel ;" 

and if to those wlio look at ptctores as pictures should 'be 
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looked at, it wai u^JuBt. " The light of the World" must, in 
our opinion, be looked at as another instance of great ex- 
cellence amongst the Pre-Raphaelites. 

(No. 379), ** The Marriage ef Strongbow and the Princess 
Ets," by Mffxsliso, attracts perhsps as many earnest admirers 
as any. It is the largest and most populous picture we haye 
seen for some time upon the walls. It is carefully painted, 
lull of excellent drawing, finely finished accessories, uid 
brilliant costume. It represents Strongbow claiming the 
hand of his youthful bride upon a battle-field, the foreground 
of the picture being filled with the wounded, mourners, and 
searchers for the dead. Yet, notwithstanding all its merit— 
shall we not rather say, because of its meritorious carefulness 



us. With Hamlet, or with a scene from the lift of Ciomwdl, 
or even Louis XVI., the event would have been difEerent 

The last pictures which we shall notice in this room ais 
(No. ^03), **The Last Sleep of Argyle before his ExecutioD, 
A.D. 1686." by E. M. Ward, forming the second of a leriei of 
eight pictures painted for the House of Commons, by order of 
the Royal Commission, and (No. 400), " Cupid CaptiTe," by 
G. Patten, A. The first is siready familiar, most probably, 
even to our country readers, from the engraving of it in the 
lUuttrated London Newt, It represents the old Puritan lord 
calmly sleeping his last mortal sleep in this world, with his 
hand resting on a Bible, and with fetters upon his limbs. 
An enemy, one of the recreant lords of the council, has come 
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^t is, to use the language of a contemporary, '* loud." The 
amount of labour expended, the canvas, the expense gone to 
by the artist for costumes and models, must be all enormous, 
and the production is a fine one. The question therefore 
remains, Does the painting before us repay the labour, 
anxiety, expense, and genius expended on it } does it call up 
any grand emotions, or realise anything but a theatrical 
Boene } Our answer must be in the negative. As a work of 
art it is meritorious ; as a work of taste, or an historical com- 
position, it is a failure. The scene is too remote, the per- 
sonages too unknown, to give interest to the contorted or 
quiescent groups before us, nor has the painter been enabled 
to vivify them. The picture fails to interest, it only disturbs 



to look upon him, and starts back awed at the calm majesty of 
Argyle. Mr. Ward last year exhibited the companion piotnxe 
to this scene, ** The Execution of Mo:.trose ;" and now» with 
a wide philosophy, to show that on both sides, in f'vil v^^ 
religiout struggles, good men fall, he gives us " The Lai^ 
Sleep of Argyle." Let us hope that the lesson will not be 
lost upon those of her Majesty's subjects for whose oonidor 
the picture is painted, and that they will seek to imitate the 
fiery earnestness of Montrose and the deep religious ferrour 
of Argyle. The colouring of the picture is perhaps too deeply 
sombre, and wants relief. ** Cupid Captive," by Patten, ii • 
graceful picture from the pencil of one who once promif«<i 
highly, but who has not yet redeemed that promise. 
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The celebrated AbM de Lammenais, recently dead, and whote 
death exhibits the bigotry of the irreligious dasses of France in 
a strong light — they hayipg prevented him eycn from seeing a 
minister of religion—sometimes wrote shrewd things on art, 
as he did on most other topics. He was a man of reflective 




and expressive mind, and grasped all such subjects with a 
vigour which is ever the characteristic of genius. ** Certain 
Dutch painters," he says, " have given to nature an undefinable 
language, a language which touches, which moves the heart ; 
which leads it to reverie, and draws it gently on into infinite 
space. Can you tell me by what mysterious magic they keep 
ua for ever in wrapt contemplation in presence of what is most 
YoL. L 



common and ordinary'in nature ? There is aprairie, with a s 
and some old willows ; a valley, crossed by a torxent sw^lsn 
by the storm, the remains of which may be seen in the heated 
glow of the western sky, along the edge of which it vanishea 
and flies ; upon a desert shore, a hut at the foot of a naked 
rock, the sea beyond, a tossing sea, and in the distance a sail, 
which falls down almoat on the wave by the effect of the storm. 
If we reflect, however, • we may see that it is the thought 
of the artist, his intimate and private life which is communi- 
cated to us, which absorbs us. It is art that carries us away 
on its mighty wings to regions lofder than the senses can 
reach. Do you hot discern beneath the exterior form in the 
animals of Paul Potter, a.kind of life ?vhich belongs to each of 
them, a manifestation of their nature, essential and typical ? 
The manner, the position, the look, all speak in them."* 

** A hundred yeirs ago," observes a recent French critic, 
<* such an appreciation woiuld scarcely have been compre« 
bended, and such ideas would have presented themselves to 
no man. Amateurs only saw in Paul Potter a faithful oopyist 
of nature, a painter truthful, unto ndivetd—U} \xBe a charming 
French word—and skilful in rendering that which he had 
care&Llly observed.' It was reserved for our age, imbued so 
strongly with pantheism, to discover in the paintings of the 
Dutch masters that delicacy of ^aentiment. which may be dis- 
covered in the smallest of their productions, and to find inthe 
landscapes of Ruysdael, as in the animals of Paul Poster, 
something of a vague enchantment, which we may denpmiaate 
by the name of poetry. All that has received the great gift of 
life, and is warmed in our sun, and breathes our air, has a 
right to interest us. But between inferior natures and out 
own there must be an interpreter, a simple man, who ap- 
proaches secondary beings by his ndivtU^ and risea above hia 
equals by his genius. A poet, a painter, living in the midst 
of this obscure world, must penetrate its unknown idioms, to 

« Lammenai«^ ** £s(|uis8e d'un Philosophc.'* 

2 D 
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translate them into the noble language of the mind, or better, 
into the language of the heart, to render them cleix to txs 
by colouring and pencil. Bemardin de St. Pierre must reveal 
unto us the secret harmonies of nature, Ruysdael must move 
us by the spectacle of a stormy sky and the shiyering of 
great trees shaken by the wind, and Paul Potter must make 
us hear the complaint of the lamb and the lowing of the cattle. 
And the strange and surprising thing is, that this nature, 
which has spoken to us, which has been manifested by the 
representations of certain chosen men, teaches tts to know 
their genius. It has become the expression of their senti- 
ment, and by this means reaches our soul^." 

It appears to us, that Lammenais aiid hig commutator, 
like Tery many critics on art, make a great dettl itiore of the 
intentions of artists than erer th« artisti intfehded them- 
seWes. A cattle painter, certainly^ neTer ought to ihtroduce 
any other poetry into his humble latidscape than that real 
poetry which exists in every reprelSntation of the yerdant 
fields, the leafy forest, and the (mimals whibh gire thettt life. 
Much astonished would some of the grbot Krtists be, if thef 
were faroured with an opportttfaitjr of ^^nubig ih6 dritiekrm ol 
modem times. ^ 

That there is poetry in a c<)#, by I*!iitt i*otter, w6 readily 
agree ; but it is the poetry that ii fbuild iti dTfety ttptBUknUk* 
tion of fine animals in the open fields, qiltetly ahd calmly 
feeding beneath the balmy wartti light of the iun, litid not thai 
far-fetched and fanciful poetry ; '< the inner li£b of the painter," 
who, when limning a cow, expoimds his own character, just as 
Shakspeare, in his plays, is said by some to reyeal himself Uid 
his individuality to us — Shakspeare, who is at timei an lagO; 
an Othello, a Hamlet, a Richard III., and a Jack Falstaff. 

Paul Potter, Descamps informs us, descended from the house 
of Egmond on his grandmother's side. His grandfather was t^- 
ceiver of Upper and Lower Swaluwe. His ancestors had filled 
with honour most of the high offices in the city of Enkuisen, 
where he was bom in 162d, the son of Peter Potter, a mediocre 
artist, who soon after went to Amsterdam to acquire there 
the right of citizenship. Young Potter had never any other 
master than his father, whom he immediately surpassed as 
soon as he had learnt the first rudiments of his art. ** He 
was," says Descamps, " a prodigy, of which there is, perhaps, 
no preceding example ; he was at fourtoen a skilful master^ 
His works at that age figure amongst those of the greatest 
men." • 

After executing numerous studies at Amsterdam from the fine 
pictures which adorned that town even in that day, Paul 
Potter left his father, probably with a view to be more free to 
form himself; and he went and settled at the Hague, where 
chance made him a lodger near Kioolas Balkenende, who had 
a great reputation in that town. 

Paul Potter was very young, and, it is said, that at that age 
he was very handsome. Be this as it inay, he was very 
studious— but not so studious as to neglect remarking that in 
the Slime house #it^ himself lired a young lady of great 
beauty. She was a young, merry, laughing creature, whom 
Paul sometimes met upon the stairs, and who, blushingly, 
nxade way for him. Paul was so struck by her charms that 
he feven painted her fkoe and made it a continual study, with- 
dut, howerer, neglecting fait fatourite animals. At first, 
Paul Potter was ignorant of the young lady's name, and 
remained so for some tiiUe. He at last, howeyer, inquired^ 
and fbund that she was the daughter of the oomparatiyely 
wealthy architect, Nicolas Balkenende. 

This startled him at first; and he accordingly determined 
to make himself as agreeable as possible to the young lady 
herself. He had not mueh difiiculty in doing this, and found 
her is xA^asant as she was handsome. Haying for some time 
continued his addresses to her, he boldly adyentured on a yisit 
to the fathet. 

"And |»ray, sir,'* said Nicolas Balkeilende, *' what may 
you be ? " 

" I am ah animal painter," re|>lied Paul Potter, proudly. 
' *< I sfaall not allow my daughter to marry an animal 
painter," continued the purse-proud architect. 



Paul Potter protested, but his neighbour would not listen 
to him, and the young man retired considerably damped in 
his hopes. The young girl, however, eecretly gave him every 
encouragement. The Dutch Yitruvius, as Descamps calU 
him, endeavoured to check their intimacy, but in vain. The 
loving artist would not be kept dovm. He persevered in liii 
art, and was soon encouraged by rich amateurs and con- 
noisseurs, who appreciated his merit and began to buy liii 
modest animaU. The Dutch Yitruvius soon began to find 
that an architect, even of his rank, ought to be very glad to 
have such a son-in-law. He, accordingly, frankly owned 
his error, and repaired it with a good grace, by giving his 
daughter, Adrienne Balkenende, to Paul Potter. Paul was 
then twenty-five years old. He had scarcely married, when 
he established himself with his wife in a fine house, which 
soon became, as it were, the Academy of the Hague. The 
principal personages dASolland, foreign ministers, Maurice, 
Prince of Orange, the learned men and wits of the time, made 
it a rendezvous. Paul Potter attracted them to his workshop 
by his mind, his amiable character, and the charms of his 
etinversation. Th\u surrounded and well received in the 
v^orld, the fiainter contributed at the same time to the reputi- 
tibn and fortune of his father-in-law, and thus nobly avenged 
the affi'onts he had put upon his loye. 

For an earnest lover of animal painting, there can be no 
country more fayourable to the true study of this subject 
than Holland. It is fbrtile in rich models — to use an artisti^ 
expression— in picturesque models. The humidity and damp- 
nesa of the soil makes it an immense prairie of a soft greeo, 
Where numerous fiocks wander about, with their gaudy 
colours, the robes spotted in contrasted and harmonious tones. 
Nowhere else are the colours of bulls and cows more varied 
and brilliant. If it be ttue, as Bemardin de St. Pierre sayi, 
that nature everywhere makes the animals which fill the 
backgroimd in strong contrast to surrounding nature, it is 
above all true in Holland. A monotonous country, crowned 
by a sky almost always gray and sad, the country of Paul 
Potter, charms and delights the eye by the vivacity and rich- 
ness of tones remarked in the hair of the flocks. It seems 
that nature has kindly granted this compensation to the in- 
habitants of a country without light, without change, and 
without relief. What is certain is, that we haye been much 
struck, during our journeys in Holland, with the spots which 
are found on the homed animals of that country. Now 
upon a gray ground are to be seen clear open-work mixed 
with red spots ; sometimes light spots, which aerve as a 
transition between the spots of fire, which are drawn upon a 
white ground, brought up here and there by some milk-white 
stains, that look like torn fragments of cloud. Often sn 
animal, whose tones are discordant in themselves, plajs its 
part in the harmony of a group ; and while a black bull stands 
out the chief object in bold relief, the whole flock of varied 
hue creates the picture. 

There are but two countries where, properly spcakingr, cattle 
painters could arise and take a commanding position, as we 
have had several occasions to renia^k '; and these are Holland 
and England. 

Patil Potter had nothing to do but ib BtroU about the neigh- 
bourhood of the Hague td find ndodels ; and the first he met 
with were sure to appear the finfeDt, so that he could copy 
them in all their native simplicity, in the natural attitude of 
repose, or eveh in their sleep. Every phase of their existence 
created a group for the artist. Ardent in study, he ncTer 
went out without taking with him a note-book with numerous 
spare leayes, on whlbh he drew sketches of all that struck his 
imagination— a tree, a plants a wooden fence, a quickset 
hedge, or a shepherd. As for animals, he 'always drew them 
with the most scrupulous care, in every imaginable attitude, 
from the most simple profile to the most difficult specimen of 
foreshortening. Though not so fond of motion as Berghem, 
he loved to draw cows three-fourths of their length, to diver- 
sify their lines by the projection of the bones ; and he was 
alwaya delighted to place in contrast the most tranquil out- 
lines of an ox lying down to those square forms, infinitely pic* 
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turesque in their yaiiety, which are fumiihtd by the concayity 
of the flanks and the bony conBtruction of the hind quarters. 
He was also Tery cleyer in mingling sheep and goats with 
ruminating animaJs, so as to obtain a whole of agreeable lines, 
always allowing some cow with black stripes to take up the 
prominent place, or some motionless bull that raised iu huge 
horns oyer the flock, like the solemn but somewhat stupid 
king of the pasture. He was indeed remarkable for the intel- 
ligent attention, the patience, and the love, he brought to bear 
upon the least details, of his picture. He loveH to show the' 
contrast between the rough parts and the eren parts of the 
skin ; not a shade or tint, however fine, ever escaped him ; he 
studied in eyery animal the bending of the horns, that peculiar 
motion of the eyebrows on which depends the air of hardness 
or sofmess, the character of the ears, the moyement of the 
hair which stands on end in tufts, and, in ftne, the mudded 
clumps of hair, without forgetting the extremities, which 
vere never drawn and painted with more precision or more 
correctness than by Paul Potter. 

These admirable studies of which we speak, these otttlinet — 
or, to speak more correctly, these finished drawings, both in 
outline and filling up— were taken home by the artist, as the 
materials for his compositions ; and in general his conceptions 
of these were so simple, that it was sufliclent to add to them a 
background to change a study into a picture. Haying returned 
home, he continued his work without ceasing. He placed 
upon the marked foreground of his composition large plants, 
which he had studied from nature ; he finished his produc- 
tion with an old trunk of a willow, knotted, gnarled, and 
jagged, which he copied from hb portfolio on to his canvas ; 
and he gave as a background to his group a little house, faith- 
fully copied, with its wild lisards and the smoke of its roof. 
It ^as thus that were finished in the studio, full of visitors 
and quite noisy with conversation, so many charming works, 
which for two hundred years have been the honour of the 
most illustrious galleries, the joy of amateurs who have pos- 
sesaed them or who have seen them| the reputation of the 
engravers who have engraved them, and the fortune of the 
piciure- dealers who have bought them, to re-sell them to the 
noblemen of England, who have placed them beside th^ 
Ostades, the Metzus, the Ci^yps, f|n4 the Rembrandt^, to 
wander no more. 

Perhaps nowhere else oan be foun4 iuch rich specimens of 
the art of the world as are to be foupd in the galleries of (his 
country, where private individualf m^e Hp for the parsimpni^ 
and niggardliness of tl^e government. 

It has often been a matter of surprise that an artist, whose 
works show us the character of » calm, thoughtful, homely 
man, could have worked amid men of the world, learned men, 
unbassadors, and princes, and this without ever departing 
from his precision, without ever giving up that tranquillity of 
loul which is breathed in all his pastorals. But when one 
has carefully studied the nature of tnie artists, one under- 
stands this seeming contradiction, and one can reconcile the 
fact that a being, melancholy in solitude, should be the gayest 
of men as soon as he is surrounded by sympathetic friends, 
and thus stimulated to expansion of his soul. Paul Potter was 
one of those mobile temperaments. His speech was fiuent, 
and kept on a par and a l&vel with any of those around him. 
He was even known to join with considerable energy in 
those lomewhat rough jokes which are regarded as the jokes of 
the studio. If it must be allowed that he was not always in 
good taste in his jokes, it must be remembered that light wit 
and a keen epigrammatic style are not exactly the chsracter- 
^itica of the country where he lived. An anecdote is told of 
bim, which we must relate with caution, but which is too 
much a part of his history to be forgotten wholly. 

The Princess Dowager Emilia, Countess of Zolms, ordered 
of him a picture, to go over a chimney in the apartments of 
the old court.* Paul Potter wished to surpass himself. 
He painted a smiling landscape with cattle, but with one 

• The police of the States and Stadtholder. It is a vast building 
made of bricks, irregular but agreeablG, near a large pool of water, 
c^ed the F^vfr. 



very objectionable feature in it. A courtier, who was indeed 
a model courtier for those daya, very properly ol^eoted, that it 
was neither deoent nor proper that this picture should be 
admitted into a lady's chamber. The criticism wsa acoeptod 
M decisive. The picture was quietly and politely got rid of. 

This criticism and this decision was but a convincing proofi 
that art is not the imitation of nature taken at random $nd in 
the fact. The work of the piunter should indeed be the 
mirror of creation, but an intelligent mirror, which should 
be ever pleasing and unobjectionable in iU ugliness, 
and never ugly in its beauty. The twlf Paul Potter took 
«way his picture, but the anecdote made a noise, and an&a- 
teurs disputed for the picture for its weight in gold. The 
*^ Cow " was celebrated, and it passed into the finest eabineta 
of the Low Countries. It was bug preserved by the family 
of Mussart, aldernuui of the city of Amsterdam, and fell at last 
into the hands of Van Biesum, who sold it for two thousand 
florins, or £120, to the Sieur Van Hoek. This curious col- 
lector, Houbraken informs us, placed the '*Cow" in his 
cabinet, opposite a celebrated picture of Gerard Poi^w, which 
had somewhat of a similar reputation. It may be amusing to 
follow its history. The m^^rpiece, ri^ected, and very pro- 
perly rejected, by the princess Emilia, if now in the Hermi- 
tage at St. Petersburg, after having passed through the 
collection of Josephine at Malmaison, where it was bought by 
the Emperor Alexander in'1816> Tbe picture is valued at 
£10,000, in the collection of th|i gallery, composed of about 
thirty of the most remarkable masterpieces in the world. 

In the neighbourhood of the Hague is a pretty wood, which 
almost touches the town by the northern gate. The Prince 
of Orange had a little palace there, called the Wooden House. 
In ld74, Philippe II. was sostruc^k by the beauty of this wood, 
that he commanded his oiSoers not tp destroy i^ ; a|id among 
the things which did not giye him mere personal enjoyment, 
this is, perhaps, the only one of which this fanatical destroyer 
of the human race and hi^ own family ever ordered the 
preservation. Louis XIV., who was a great and ponderous 
imitator of other men's actions, having fomewhere read a 
}iigh eulogium on this act of clemency, desired also to leave 
behind him a monument of his tenderness of soulf and during 
an invasion, which cost hini the lives of 10,000 men, he spared 
the Mall of Utrecht, fhe wood o* the Hague was one of the 
favourite walks of Paul Potter. }(e made it the subject- matter 
of oiany of his pictures, and especially of pi^e of his most cele- 
brated ones, which w«s sold for 87,000 livres, a little more 
than a thoi^and pounds, at the sale of the Due de Choiseul. 
At the entrance you see a gr^at pack of dogs led by huntsmen, 
and ready for the chaife ; behind the trees four horsemen, and 
aome cows, which a herdsman drives before him. 

The*' View of the Wood of the Hague " is a perfect land- 
icape, that i«, the figures are not of such imporunce as they 
are elsewhere, if we compare them with the great trees beneath 
which they pass. Certain men of his day said very freely, 
that landscape wa^ the weak point of Paul Potter, that his 
background was monotonous, and those who envied his talents 
and his genius tried thua to depreciate him. This reproach, 
however, addressed to an animal planter, was wanting in cor* 
rectnesa. Doubtless, Paul Potter had not the fire, the wit, 
the imagination of Berghem. He knew not how, as that« 
painter did, to throw capriciously over a landscape, where lay 
rustic ruins, little flakes of light ; but he is more noi/; mora 
true and really Dutch. Brought up in the humid and flat 
country, which he never left, Paul Potter has not borrowed 
from Uie sky of Italy the warm rays which often animate 
the noble country scenes of Berghem. He never saw anything 
but the gray and heavy sky of Holland, the horiaon of flat 
plains extending far out of sight, and the line of whieh is, 
only broken here and there by the summits of steeples ; and 
that low horison, that pale sky, he has reproduced faith- 
fully, without any addition of his own, without any endeavour 
to make them striking by embellishment or addition. And 
nothing suited him better than such scenery. His heavy • 
sky is a background every way suited to show the fleeces 
and the spotted skins of the animals which occupy a front 
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plac« in hii compdlitiob, as in hU artistic love. With the 
taci of a master who fears to divide the interest, and who 
perfectly understands the power of unity, Paul Potter takes 
car^ hot to add to the yalue of the landscape ; he makes it, 
in iiict, as tranquil as possible ; he lulls one to rest bieneath a 
fleecy vapour, and is satisfied for the foreground of his picture 
with a thistie, a dead branch, or some common plants of the 
fields. With Berghem, the landscape has motion, it shines, 
it moves parallel with the animals which fill it ; with Paul 
Potter the country is a secondary consideration, and the 
general appearance of nature is sacrificed to the grace of the 
flock. See the " Bull *' in the Museum of the Hague (p. 406). 
We must not, however, be understood to imply that the sim is 
always absent from the pictures of Paul Potter, nor that he 
utterly annuls the background to give all the relief desirable 
to his principal subject of attraction — the sheep and oxen.' 
We mean only to convey the idea that he, in general, selects 



bulls, or the curly wool of his sheep, and lustrous hair of hit 
bounding goats. 

Who does not feel that Paul Potter must have been tn 
amiable and gentle man ? ** When one knew him thorougblj," 
says Argenville, '* it was difficult to leave him." And yet, thii 
painter of the quiet of the fields could not obtain domestic 
peace. " His wife, who had an unfortunate penchant for 
gallantry, was quite delighted with the crowd of vintois who 
frequented the studio of Paul Potter. She found among 
these visitors many an admirer. The artist, deeply occupied 
with his art, saw Uiem with a tranquil eye, and she did not 
even attempt to save appearances. But one day, coming 
suddenly upon her, when Usteniug with eager ear to the pro- 
testations of a tender lover, he grew fftrious, and taking them 
by surprise, cast round them a net- work which served to 
keep the flies off his horse, and tied them in with a strong 
cord. Then wishing to imitate the htisband of Venus folly 
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a certain hour of the day, not an arbitrary hour, for Paul 
Potter never gave way to mere fancy, but precisely the hour ■ 
when the Sim is to be seen in his country. In Holland the 
sun, in general, remains covered with clouds the whole day ; 
it seems, as it were, only to rise about four o'clodc iii the 
afternoon, and then it enlivens the fields and meadows until 
the setting of the sim. At that hour, the light coming irorn' 
the horizon gives a rosy tint to the country, enlivening aU it ^ 
meets, showing up all the rich colours of the animals, aiid; 
detaching all objects by their lengthened shadows. . But the' 
upper part of the sky is at this time quiet ahd gray* 
and unleiss there is some cloud which catches the light, * 
the background remains sufficiently tranquil to bring out' 
the foregrotmd plans. This is the hour of the day which 
Paul Potter has chosen to paint. But for fear the sky should 
spoil the effect and draw off attention from the animals, he 
painu it softly and even in the cottony style, rather than 
at all diminish the importance of th*" coloured robe of his 



he called all his friends in — now quite satisfied that among 
them were many other rivals for ^ wife's affection— and 
showed the blushing and furious couple thus tied; thus aven- 
ging himself for his wife's and his pretended friend's tres- 
chery. The rivals of the tmfortun^te individual thus c^ 
tiired, went away. The house of the painter became lest 
noL^y ; his wife,' confus^ and sorrowful, begged his psrdon. 
Pother ^fhoiight ^sufficiently punished, and forgave her." 
' Still, i^ter a misadventure of this kind, it was difficult to 
remaiii in a^towii where it had made much noise, sndhsd 
formed the general topic of conversation for some time. It 
was in 1652. Paul Potter then quitted the Hague, and went 
back to Amsterdam, where his family resided. He had been, 
moreover, invited there by the burgomaster, Tulp, who wm 
one of his friends, and who gave a high price for his pictures. 
The greater number of the works of Paul Potter became the 
property of -this rich amateur, 
llie town of Amsterdam was then inhabited by severs 
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eminent artiste. There ean be little doubt that the examina- 
tion of their great workg filled our painter with the spirit of 
emulation. It is certain that from this moment Paul Potter 
endeavoured to enlarge his tone, to increase his proportions, 
and to elevate his charming pastorals to the dignity of historic 
pages* It was an error— a very great error. Animals the 
Bixe of life in a picture fail to interest us ; they cannot do so, 
because then they actually enter into competition with nature, 
which will not bear this kind of comparison. To render such 
colossal proportions tolerable with the subject, the charm of 
which consists in the truth of the character, of which the 
poetry is domestic and nalve^ nothing less than the genius of 
Rembrandt would be required. There would be need of a 
kind of fantastic audacity, a strange light, and the interest of 
some unexpected drama. Unless with such additional arts as 
these, what illusion can there be about cows as large as life, 
with horns which touch the framework ? In the presence of this 
enormous reality, the mind refuses to give way to the feeling 
of imagination, and cannot recall the idea of the country, and 
feed contemplatively on the beauties and glories of nature. 
Taste has laws which may be disputed, despite proverbs to 
the contrary ; and yet, though they are unwritten, they are 
not less rigorous. Reason tells us that we must apportion the 
means to the end. If we cannot charm the spectator by show- 
ing him a little comer of sky about three inches square, three 
square yards will not enable us to take a hold of his mind. 

Moreover, while forgetting these imperious rules, Paul 
Potter has not succeeded in making himself an excuse by the 
general success of his attempt; and here is the principal 
error. The great picture which is shown at the Hague as a 
marvel, and which represents a bull, with a cow lying down, 
a lamb, and a herdsman, all the size of life, does not come up 
to the immense celebrity which has been given to it by books 
of art, guide-books, and the hurried criticisms of picture- 
dealers and enthusiastic amateurs. The touch is fine, no 
doubt ; the animals are truthful in the extreme ; but the 
whole wants warmth, interest, and charm. The eye is 
shocked by the unexpected dimensions, and the precise 
manner of Paul Potter, so admirable in his smaller produc- 
tions, is here unsatisfactory and cold. We want a broader 
brush, with more energy and fire, and some of the groat 
chiaroscuro effects, by means of which Cuyp and Rembrandt 
would have saved the reputation of such a picture. These 
remarks apply still more to the great ** Bear Hunt ** of the 
Museum of Amsterdam, which is certainly the weakest of all 
the pictures by this master. Ruysdael knew how to express, 
within the limits of a small picture, the profundity of the 
infinite. 

"These animals, of gigantic proportions,'' says Thord, 
*' were made by 4-1^'* Cuyp much more gigantic within the 
space of a foot square. Mathematical proportion does not 
necessarily decide size. The smallest figure of Michatl Angelo 
is grander than the huge figures of certain artists. Benvenuto 
Cellini carved on the pommel of a sword, combats which 
were worth six miles of battle scenes to be found at Versailles, 
while the elephant of the Bastille was petty alongside the 
elephants carved on a ring in the time of the conquests of 
Alexander." 

If, however, Paul Potter failed to elevate his talent to a level 
with the huge canvas on which he painted his humble models ; 
on the other hand, what energy, what sentiment, what perfec- 
tion is there in his smaller pictures, the dimensions of which, 
better suited to the simplicity of the subject, allowed him to dis- 
play to advantage the perfection of his pencU, and even the 
softness and poetry of his heart. There is no one who has 
examined these productions of Paul Potter, during the two 
hundred years which have elapsed since he painted the por- 
traits of the animals that serve man, without, at the very first 
glance of the eye, admiring the startling truth, the good hu- 
mour, the happy light of his pictures, so softened and so gentle. 
The soul of the painter was, as it were, presented in these 
peaceful compositions quite as much as have been the minds 
of others who have painted heroes *' I recollect, when I was 
tt college," says an eminent French critic, '*I spent a 



whole day in visiting the portfolio of a rich amateur of 
engravings, who amongst other ancient productions, showed 
me some superb works by Paul Potter. I knew not even 
the name of this celebrated artist, and certainly I had no 
idea of what was meant by copper-plate, first proof, proof 
before letters, and so on. But glancing over the hor»es, X was 
much struck by the beautiful engraving known as the ' Fries- 
land Horse.' * It represents a powerful horse during a 
storm, on a vast prairie. In the distance, under the horse's 
feet, may be seen a village, and some trees bent by the wind, 
their black outline relieved on a dark sky. I know not why, 
but the sight of this horse, abandoned and alone, caused me 
profound emotion. I thought I then felt that nature had 
within it a hidden poetry, a mysterious essence, which at 
certain moments reveals itself to elevated minds, to predestined 
artists ; that for them this moral essence is infused even into 
the breath of the air, and that there is the secret of that 
inexpressible charm which they knew how to give to the 
painting of the herbs of the field, as .well as to the mute and 
sad attitude of the resigned animal." 

A modern writer has said of the animals of Paul Potter : 
** Others have painted cows, oxen, well-drawn sheep, all well- 
coloured and painted. He, alone, has seized their expression, 
the physiognomy of their inner existence, of their instinct. 
We admire the flocks and herds of Beighem, of Van der Velde, 
of Karel Dujardin ; we ar^ touched by those of Paul Potter." 

Even if we were to regard the paintings of the Dutch painter 
purely from a picturesque point of view, he would neverthe- 
less take rank amongst the first artists of his country. And, 
placing him within the limits of his special subject, we 
may say that Paul Potter is truly and .unaffectedly the master, . 
Truly, no one has succeeded more than he has — scarcely as 
much. Not only does he thoroughly know his animals, 
their anatomy, their habits, their character ; but no one has 
so carefully observed the gait which this character gives 
them, the movement or the posture which betrays either 
agitation or calmness in them.. Never was there seen a more 
robust and simple way of showing the construction of his 
great oxen, or of his draught horses. And in no case is 
the triumph of the whole, of the mass, obtained at the expense 
of delicacy of detail. "With the exception, of the sky, which 
flies away gently to the horizon, dim and somewhat gloomy, 
nothing is sacrificed which may keep the flagging attention 
alive. The hair is collected and divided on the forehead of 
the cow, it is rounded where the horns arise, it is smooth on 
the ribs and ends in unequal tufts. It stands up on the 
shoulder, it is crisp as horsehair on the back-bone ; it stands 
up again wherever the animal has licked it, or where he has 
rubbed himself against a tree. 

The smallest accidents of the skin are expressed with scru- 
pulous and unerring fidelity. The sheep's wool, the golden 
fleece of the lamb, are rendered with minute exactness. His 
pencil forgets not the scum which has stuck to them from 
crossing a pond, nor the mud which has bespattered them, 
nor the manure mixed with bite of straw attached to the 
haxmches of the sheep which has been rolling in the yardi 
The painter is careful to observe the peculiar characteristics 
which belong to each race, the details of expression and the 
habits which characterise the individual. It is in this way 
that Paul Potter was above all the real and genuine animal 
painter. 

If we seek to find out what are the distinctive marks of this 
master, we must compare him with his rivals — with Berghem, 
with Van der Velde, Albert Cuyp, and Karel Dujardin. 
Berghem has more wit and ingenuity, and less nature. Van 
der Velde has not so much precision as Paul Potter, 'n<>r so 

• Adam Bartsch thus describes this engraving:' "A Fries- 
land hor&e, of a mottled-gray colour, seen from the profile, and 
turning towards the right of the engraving. Its mane is divided 
into three parts, platted and tied together by a knot of ribbon. 
He is standing in a lai'ge field, before a town, which is seen in 
the distance, and which crosses the whole back of the picture. 
The sky is gloomy and black. On the right may be read,— Paulus 
Potter.' 1662." 
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much energy.; but he'ha^ occasionally more grace, and, as an 
inattflce, we may mention that hie " Sheep with her young 
nettling in search of food " is inimitable. Albert Cuyp is 
gifted with superior genius; he grasps nature' in the Tsried 
phases of its history ; he is elegant in his luminous portraits 
and powerful in Ids landscapes; he draws elegant horses 
coming out of the stables of gentlemen, as well as he does the 
horse that works at the plough; he colours beautiful skies, 
paints the rolling of the sea and the ships which more upon' 
it, passes from the hunting rendezvous to the rustic farm, and 
is, in fact, superior to Paul Potter in the universality of his 
genius; but the latter, in his special subject of animals, sur- 
passes his rival in the extraordinary truth and perfettion with 
which he renders his models. ' Karel Dujardin is so amiable, 
and so charming, that it is impossible to place him anywhere 
but in the first line ; and yet, setting aside the rural savour of 
his gold^ landscapes, and only studying his successful 
iminials, Karel must also yield the palm to Paul Potter as 



senting the roughness of- the skin' of %is animals, or when he 
is painting the minute details ^of «bie4'en' ground. In e^cry 
other part it is, as it were, eml>r6ide^r^ and minute. Histkiet 
are flaodd and cottony; they 'have none of that rich tone 
which in Karel Dujardin makes the' clouds s6 real and saeceM- 
ful ; none of those open lurid plsfces showini^ the storm, which 
Joseph Vemet so adii&iriibly reU&ek^. Setting aside these 
defects, the landscape, considering tiife diitailce of the grounds, 
is dashed off ^on^etly, and ^ the ^manlier' of the painting ia 
perfectly appropriate to the subject and the effect desired to 
be produced. ^ i r i - » r ? : . 

The love of nature is often found in men of delicate tern- 
peribnent,' whose 'bodies are destined to die away before their 
tiine. Like Van 4er Yelde,. who loved tae country so much 
and who painted :«nimals so well, Paul Potter had within him 
the ^erms of ptemature death. The gradual weakening of his 
bodily health is attributed to excess of work. He Uboured, 
says his chief historian, night and day. The lamp at mid- 
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his master, because he is more proiound, more true, more 
complete. 

There are in nature many objects which can be successfully 
rendered by mere colour without the assistance of touch^that 
is to say, without the touch appearing. Qreat historical sub- 
jects, abo^e all, when they are treated in the fresco style, 
show no trace of the touch. The elevation of the idea here 
diminishes the importance of the material part of art, and the 
coquetries and niceties of the profession. But it is not the 
same in £uicy subjects, in which are presented animals, vege- 
tables, terraces. These cannot do without visible touches, 
any more than metals or other shining bodies, on the clear 
parts. Not only is the touch necessary to express the cha- 
racter of these different objects, as well as to convey the sen- 
timent of pride, of delicacy, or love, which animates painting, 
but because it is required to interest the eye more in propor- 
tion as the mind is less appealed to. It is for this reason that 
in Holland touch has always been held in such high esteem. 
Thut of Paul Potter is firm and decided, when he is repre- 



night found him still painting. In the long winter eveuingA 
he would employ himself in engraving the studies which he 
had made for his painting, and he never went out' without hi« 
pmxt'iX and his note- book. But this continual application, for 
which he was gently scolded, and which is looked upon as the 
cause of his death, was but an imperious requirement of his 
nature. It appears a kind of destiny of some, condemned to t 
short life. They devour hours to consume the life of serenl 
men in one ; and, as if they bore about them the presentiment 
of their fate, we see them hastening to live, to accomplish 
their task, and thus make their flame bum to the last. It 
was so with this great painter, the humble firiend of the flocks 
and herds and fields. Paul Potter died of decline in 1654, 
not having completed his twenty-ninth year. He was buried 
in the great chapel of Amsterdam. He left behind him a little 
girl, three years old, and the wife he had so much loved that 
he even pardoned her levity. 

Two centuries this very year have passed since his death, 
and the pictures of Paul Potter increase in price day by dsy. 
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Amateun and coBnoisteun aUo leek for hit beautiful engxav* 
ings, vhsch ha^e become veiy rare ; indeed, so rare are they, 
that many are glad even to obtain the copiea from them by 
the Cheinlier de Clauaaia. : But when speaking on thia aub« 
ject, we oanniot do better than quote the moat learned of 
ciittca. Adam ^ Bartach . says : *' Paul Potter engraved 
eighteen tubjecU, which* are the deli^ of connoiaseurs. 
When we recollect. that be was only eighteen when he en« 
grATsd * The Cow-keeper/ and nineteen when he engrared 



cows and his horses with little short dashes which he seldom 
lengthened, exeept when he wished to make large deep sha- 
dows, and he rendered the streaks of the hair in a most admi* 
rable manner. The work of his engraver's point is neat and 
close, so that we can scarcely recognise the burin with which 
he went over it in some places. The little backgrounds in his 
collections of animals are executed with lightness and deli- 
cacy, and the plants in front of the engraving (Ko. 14, as 
well as the * Zubacaia,' No. 18), show a practice in the 
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The Shepherd.' wc are astonished at the extraordinary 
genius of thia master, and we cen scarcely comprehend how 
it this age he could liave produced works which would be 
the glory of the most ingenious artist, of the most consum- 
mate master in the practice of his art. Perfect correctness in 
the drawing, striking^ truth in the character of the animals, 
remarkable intelligence in the composition, happy effect in 
the ehiaroBeuro, combined with a sure and soft point, all unite 
in hit productions to raiee him to a level i»ith the authors of 
ihe g»eftHr»t mastf rpicces. Potter ongravid the skin, of his 



art of engraving such as is rarely met with in engravings by 
painters." 

Though he hss only engraved oxen, cowf , horses, and some 
few sheep, Paul Potter studied and drew almost every kind of 
quadruped ; those, at all events, which belong to the domain 
of art, and which do not interest the naturalist alone. The 
work of his contemporary, Marc de Bye, who was a pupil of 
Jacques van der Does, contains no less than eixty-one pieces 
engraved after Paul Potter. There are fcenes of lions, of 
wolves, followed by packs of ho'nds, pigs, she-goats, and he- 
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goats. From the eighteen engravings from the hand of our 
excellent painter, one of the handdomest and one of the rarest 
is that which bears the name of *'Zubacaia." It is a great 
tree which fills the forests of Brazil. We see a superb branch 
of it covered with leaves and fruits projecting from the lower 
part of the trunk, and reaching to the very summit of the 
picture. At the foot of this tree, engraved with the finest 
and most intelligent of points, is a monkey sitting on the 
ground, holding in his fore pau.s a fruit of the same tree, like 
a nut. This monkey was the Milijtct of a serious discussion 
among certain celebratc«l naturalists in France?, during the last 
century. Marggrave gave a woodcut of it from the engrav- 
ing of Potter, and called it the exquima of Congo ; but Buffon 
combattc'd this opinion and that of Linnaeus, who called it 
Diana, and decided that the monkey of Paul Potter was the 
common Brazilian sapajo. 

It may be readily imagined, familiar as most persons are 
with^the impulses which generally guide fervent amateurs — 
these impulses being not always purely artistic— how severe 
have occasionally been the struggles to possess an engraving 
which had the honour of such a dispute. 

It is when examining such works as the eighteen precious 
engravings of Paul Potter, that we recognise in the engraving 
all the merits of the artist : his profound knowledge, his love 
for truth and exactness, his search for truth of outline, his 
fidif character, his sentiment, and his tenderness of soul. 
How clearly is every shade distinguished! How admirably he 
renders all the differences of construction which exist in 
animals of the same race, as, for example, between the bull 
and the cow ! The latter has in general a long face, an open 
forehead, and soft brows ovjr the eyes ; the bull, on the 
other hand, has a fierce and savage look, a short head, the 
neck tremendous in its thickness and convexity, thickset, 
heavy, the shoulders falling away, and the hind-quarters 
rather light. A treatise on anatomy would scarcely give you 
more information on these subjects than do the engravings of 
this master. As for horses, no one ever painted them better 
than he did. Wo do not here allude to those prancing steeds 
introduced by Wouvcrmans into his hunting halts, nor to the 
fierce Andalusian steeds which carry the heroes of Vandyck, 
nor to the heavy coursers which are found on the canvases of 
Lebrun and Van der Meulen, as in the carousals and festivities 
of Louis XIV., nor to that light, lean, and bounding horse of 
which Carle Vernet was the excellent painter. The model 
which Paul Potter adopted was the working horse — the useful, 
patient, and robust hor^^c -which has been so admirably imder- 
stood by Qericault, to say nothing of living familiar artists. 

There is a difference, however, between these two artists. 
One painted the horse of the town, vigorously drawing the 
heavy cart, or the loaded diligence. Paul Potter preferred to 
study the horse of the fields, the peaceful companion of rustic 
families, the animal that draws loads of hay to the grange, 
which takes the farmer's son to the hamlet, which in the 
evening, harassed with fatigue, fraternises with his comrade 
at the trough, and is satisfied with the bundle of straw and 
the pail of water which a serving-man brings him. 

We have given an admirable and delicious specimen of this 
in the *• Horses at the Trough** (p. 404). A man must have 
never felt the pleasure of country places, have never breathed 
the odour of the country, not to feel the charm of so simple a 
picture, so Dutch,"wTtKlts humid sky, and not to guess every 
detail of it, and the feelings of the painter who produced it. 

The latest of his engravings date from 1652. He was ap- 
proaching his end, and he seemed almost conscious of what 
was commg, for Yivk last works appear to bear the evidence of a 
Bad and melancholy inspiration. There was even a dramatic 
reality about some of his productions. ** I know nothing 
more touching," says Dumiesnil Michelet, ♦ " than the dying 
horse, which is about to fall near the one that is already dead, 
and which the dogs are devouring." 

The animals of the peasant, and the horse of the people, have 
given to Paul Potter an immortal fame. He has, on the 
other hand, taken these animals under the protection of his 
♦ This ndmirabit' engraving is known as the " Muxttte." 



genius. It was never before the good fortune of animals to 
play the principal part in creations of the painter, and to 
form of themselves a picture. Since the Rena%ualue^ no one 
had dared to depart from rule, and give such importance to 
domestic animals. No one had ever introduced them so boldlj 
into the domain of art. To the Dutch is due the honour of 
having first given to the inferior race of the world their share 
of light and human interest. The Bast had nursed the belief, 
that animals contained within them sleeping souls, perhaps 
souls humiliated and for a time captive. Antiquity had given 
to thcai the good sense of JBsop, and had ennobled them in 
the greatest works of sculpture. Virgil sang of the labouring 
ox, and of the sheep of G alius. The middle age of llomaii- 
ism proscribed animals as impure, and in connivance with the 
evil one. But popular tenderness restored them to a better 
position, until La Fontaine made them speak and Paul Potter 
painted them. Recently, an historian, f — a French historian 
of course— cried out in those phrenzied accents which belong 
only to his country ; *' The tree which has seen all time, the 
bird which has seen every place, have they nothing to teach 
us ? Does not the eagle read the sun, and the owl the dark- 
ness. And did those great oxen, so solemn under that tree, 
never think while they were ruminating r" 

Paul Potter engraved, we have said, eighteen engravings. 
There are eight of cows and oxen : — 

1. "The Bull," signed Paul Potter, 1650. 

2. " The Cow standing, near one that is lying do'w.'n." 

3. *• The Cow lying down by the Four-barrod Gate." 

4. *• The Cow at Pasture." 

5. "The Cow with the Crumpled Horn." 
fi. "A Cow." 

7. *' Two Oxen in a Field fighting." 

8. " Two Cows," with their backs turned to the foreground. 
At the Rigal sale, in 1817, these fight first proofs sold for 

£9. There are three different proofs of these eight engraving?. 
The first are before the letters, and •* Clement de Jonghe" i< 
not on them; you simply read — ** P. Potter inv. et excud." 
The second have the name of Clement de Jonghe, and the 
words •' et excud." after "Potter," are taken out. The Ian 
proofs have the name ef F. de Wit marked in the comer to 
the right. 
There are several engravings of horses : — 

1. (9) " The Horse of Friesland," signed Paul Potter, 1652. 

2. (10) " The Horse neighing," tame name and date. 

3. (11) "The Horse-dealer," same name and date. 

4. (12) " The Plough-horses," same name and date. 
a, (13) " The Maxette," same name and date. 

At the Rigal sale, above alluded to, these five pieces, fine 
proofs, fetched £14. 

14. " The Cowherd." The author engraved this at eighteen. 
To the left you read— " Paulus Potter in. et fecit a® 1643." 
There are two proofs of this work. A first proof of this 
engraving, very rare, fetched at the Kigal sale, £16. 

15. "The Shepherd," which Paul Potter engraved a: 
seventeen, is marked 1646. 

16. "The Head of a Cow," very beautifully executed. 

17. "A Cow lying down near a Tree." A good specimen 
is worth £8 to £10. 

18. " Zubacaia." To the left of this engraving the word 
"Zubacaia" may be read, and towards the right, "Paulus 
Potter fecit, 1650." This piece is very rare, and one of the 
best of Potter's works. At the Rigal sale it produced £6 10s. 

Every museum, every cabinet, has vied one with another to 
obtain the productions of this great painter, who died at 
twenty- nine. 

The Louvre contains two : " Oxen and Sheep in a Prairie," 
from the Cholseul Gallery ; " Two Horses at the Trough." 

The Royal and Imperial Gallery of the Belvedere at Vienna 
only possesses two copies. 

The Pinacothek Museum of Munich possesses one: "A 
Landscape with figures and animals." 

Dresden has three : " A Forest," with figures painted b/ 
A. Van der Velde. 

t Michelet, " Origines du droit." 
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THE COLOURS OF LANDSCAPES. 

MoDiBN artisti are loo home-bred to be true painten of 
beavtj. Their Italian aoenes aHe dimmed by the cold cloads 
of the North ; their architecture ia not the gleaming marble of 
Corinth, but the gray old ruin of the northern border. They 
mix their coloura aa though nature had no pure tihta. Land- 
leape- painters especially should yisit the bright places of the 
world, if they would reflect the rich loydiness of the earth. 



and all admirers of art, to consider how much would be 
gained if less cloud, less shadow, less dun heaviness of tone, 
were employed as the elements of landscape. Turner excelled 
most of his contemporaries, not only because his outlines were 
flowing, his touches graceful, his harmonies complete; but 
because his blue was real blue, his purple the very purple of 
kings, his green the tender tint of the untrodden earth. The 
desert scenes of Darid Roberts were successful, when he 
painted the red-yellow of the sand and the rosy blue of the 




THB cow BY THE ST&B.VM. — } 



But the untravelled public is perhaps to blame ia this matter. 
It sctrcely belicTes that in Tuscany and Egypt skies ard so 
blue that not a speck of vapour is to be seen from senith to 
horizon; that the Lybian sunset is a hemisphere of Tiolet, 
gold, and Termilion ; that the grass in Spain ia not only as 
green as emerald, but as vivid. All this knowledge trouM 
enrich artists' pictures ; for by such experience did Claude 
gain the power to paint that scenery which is irradiated 
with an unfading beauty. 
It is worth the attention not on.y of painters, but of critics 



heavens without shading them down into imitations of the 
beach and aky at Brighton. When he brings in a cloud, it 
aeenu permeated by fire; when he hangs a miit upon the 
horixon, it is luminous- and rich ; and if he ever neglected this 
rule, his composition was leas grand and truthful. 

It is not enough that the artist should determine to use 
bright colours. He must not be only brilliant, but brilliant 
as nature hersf If is brilliant. A sunset in the desert is no' 
like a sunset on the sea, where the water gives as well as 
takes tones and hues as transitory aa the changes in the sky« 
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The first light is of a pearly gray, v^ry difficult to represent in 
painting, from the danger of its appearing cold. Then streaks 
of saffron and crimson shoot up, which become more delicat^ 
as the dawn breaks and faints into rose, into gold, into blue.. 
The verdure of such scenes need hot, however, be parched ;. 
for the mimosa spreads over the well which feeds its roots a^ 
foliage as green as the acacias among our villas, and the 
young palm is as fresh as the vine, though the leaves turn, 
when the precious golden bunches are hanging under them.. 
The turf, too, is often like our forest-moss, the rice-field like 
our sprouting corn. 

Artists are becoming travellers, and a good many of them 
are learning these lessons for themselves on the banks of the 
Nile. They have discovered that it is not enough to study a 
few months at Florence, or pace up and down the frescoed 
galleries of Rome. Very much, however, would be gained for 
their art, if they were to extend their researches further, and 
visit the rich regions of the East, not to paint Asiatic scenery, 
but to impress upon their imagination the reality of the bright- 
ness and splendour which add such beauty to tlie creations of 
art. Perhaps no one has ever visited the Indian Islands with 
this object, yet no part of the world would afford better studies 
to the colourist. The moist climate keeps the verdure per- 
petually of a fresh, vivid green. The water is intensely blue, 
and bright as light itself; a rose-red glow inflames the moun- 
tain-peaks, and wreaths of golden vapour curl up from the 
summits of volcanic hills. The vegetation is like tEat of South 
America, brilliant, gaudy, and with an infinite variety of tints. 
The birds are in harmony with all this gorgeous ornament, 
gold, red, azure, with an intense metallic lustre, peculiarly 
dazzling to the eye. From the boughs hang snakes, green and 
velvety, or like rolls of coral. The very insects are of superb 
hues, bronze, green, or silver- winged beetles being abundant 
in the woods. But the birds are more' brilliant than all the 
rest of the animal creation : the cream-coloured pigeons, the 
sunbirds, called '* atoms of the rainbow,*' contrasting with the 
royally -plumaged birds of paradise. The tiger- lily, the scarlet 
lake-flower, with the bloom of immense trees, add touches to 
the scenery, as well as to the richly-tinted shells — some, like 
beautiful tulips, strewing the sea-shore. The rose is of a 
deeper crimson in the East than it is found in the North or 
South ; and the jessamine is more white, for colours of all 
kinds are mpre perfect in Asia than in any other quartftr of 
the world. Even the atmosphere has a peculiar tone. A fine 
purple haze is often perceived on the water ; but on land, in 
spite of the prevailing moisture, the air is so transparent that 
objects appear more distinct than they would through a less 
rarefied medium. These peculiar effects, if they were added 
to the repertory of the artist's experience, would aid him con- 
siderably in giving to his landscapes a colouring attonce xiatu- 
ral and rich. 

Still, the artist need go no farther than the warm and 
glowing South for the true colours of poetical landscape. In 
the paintings of the best Italian masters an attention to 
truth, in this respect, is one of the principal qualities com* 
manding our admiration ; and in the works of Claude, who, 
in spirit, was quite a Tuscan, the reflex of nature is found in 
every tint, from the chilly green water rippling against the 
pier of a broken bridge, to the burning, rosy gleams of such a 
sunset as that with which Boccacio brightens his meadows. 
And, in moonlight scenes, how do the southern artists excel, 
with the foam-like scatterings of pearl glistening on the sea ; 
the pale, pure, soft light hallowing the trees and gardens and 
towers ; the clouds with silver edges, or the sky unspotted, but 
still a dark, deep, hollow dome of purple blue. It is a mistake 
to mark the stars as points of intense, colourless light, for in 
warm regions they come into the sky like clusters of gold. 

In historical groups how much of character and purpose is 
displayed in the choice of colours. Rubens, with his coarse 
conceptions and exaggerated outlines, still surprises us into 
admiration by his bold and truthful colouring. And Raffaelle, 
who was the poet of paiiiters, used only a few pure hues to 
express his ideal of beauty. He would not sacrifice fidelity 
to variety, or taste to meretricious efRect. If he put a robe 



on his Madpnnas, it was. of yermilion or bright blue ; if ke 
draped his virgins, it was in violet or scarlet, not in a ftn- 
tastic assemblage of contrasting colours. It is true, thst 
vfi landscapes another rule is observable, and that an in* 
finity t>f tintsmay be found in a single spot. But this applies 
principally to the vegetation. The sky is not genertUy 
dark blue in the east, and, pale blue in the west; cloudy 
in the north, and unstained in the sputh. Grass is ususlly 
of one colour, though different fields may vary, but to dissect 
a picture into, plots, sown with wheat, barley, and clovo, 
in their several tints, is to give an agricultural lesson, snd 
not to idealise the living beauty - of the earth? In all 
these matters an eclectic taste will choose, Mid mmbine, and 
harmon^e the infinite varieties of nature ; and this the maaten 
of great genius have Invariably attended to. It will be seen, 
from our observations on the principles of the chief painters of 
modem times, that they set the highest value <^ adequate 
colouring. Rembrandt valued himself on his lights and 
shades, which are, in fact, mere effects of colour ; Correggio 
eared nothing for a perfect outline unleM filled up with true 
natural tints. It was, he said, the human body without the 
divine soul. And Michael Angelo, when painting his master- 
piece, " The Last Judgment," used simple colours, but coloum 
like those of the earth and the heavens, declaring that there 
was no grace in a "painted form" unless it was "faithful in 
complexion." Of course, that noble artist, as well as the 
other great masters of the South, imderstood that it was 
possible to conceive beauty of form without bteuty of colour. 
Did the Italian or the Greek ever think it necessary to paint 
his statues r Did he ever gild his architecture, or employ on 
it the pigments which the Egyptian, more gross and material, 
valued so highly } But in landscape, the form — ^that is, the 
outline — is intended to be a deception. It is the secondary 
object ; for the ideas of Roundness, dimensions, and distance, 
can only be conveyed through the means of delusion. But 
the colouring is real, and ought to be natural. The oak-leaf 
ought to be like the leaf of the oak in the meadow; the 
broken arch ought to shine in moonlight, as Tintern reallj 
shines ; the sky over Naples ought to be as blue as the sky 
under which the genuine gondoliers are singing. Landscapes, 
therefore, since they must, if very poetical and rich, be taken 
in idea from the East or South, should be coloured in a 
southern or eastern tone; teid when artists are bold, they 
viU paint such scenes as the old maaters of Italy conceived, 
pnd all the world has since admired. 



ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 

Thb connexion between poetry and painting is so delicate 
and yet so strong, that our readers will, we are sure, thank us 
for introducing to their notice an exquisite sonnet from the 
Spanish of Lope de Vega, which illustrates, and at the ssme 
time is illustrated by, the fine picture of " The Light of the 
World," by Mr. Holman Hunt, noticed in our last critique. 
We return to our subject the more readily from the knowledge 
that the attentive study of one fine work of art will more 
abimdantly instruct the art-student than the casual super- 
vision of a thousand. The reader will also perceive that the 
religious feeling which we noticed in Mr. Hunt's picture is 
reflected very strongly in the devotional lines of thje Spanish 
dramatist, wherein is embalmed, as in amber, the image of 
the patient Saviour, so pictured that we are almost persuaded 
that Mr. Hunt consulted them before he drew his picture. 

TO-MORBOW. 

Lord, what am I, that with unceasing care, 
Thou didst seek after me, that Thou didst wait 
Wet with'unhealtiiy dews before my gate, 
And pass- the gloomy nights of winter there ? 
Oh, strange delusion ! that I did not greet 
Thy blest approach, and oh, to heaven how lost, 
How oft my guardian angel gently cried, 
" Soul, from thy casement look, and thou shalt see 
How he persists to knoek and wait for thee !" 
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And, oh) how often to tiiat Toice of sorrow, 
'' To-moROw we will open," I replied, 
And when the morrow came, I amwered »tiU, *' To-morrow." 
We now proc^d with our notiee. 

(No. 40), '* BrageU," bj C. Landieer, R.A., lepreaentt a 
scene from ^' Oseiaii/' painted -with great care and iiniih, 
without loea of effect ; the face of tht female la, very beantiful, 
bnt her feet are too large,- the colonxing ii harmonioni and the 
drawing forcible. 

(No. 176) is a cloTer pietnre hj Mr. H. WalUs, called, 
<'!>r. Johnson at Caye's, the Publisher's.*' Johnson is seated 
behind a screoi, near a window j a smart im|>ertinent servant 
girl, who has not long left the parish school, is bringing him a 
plate of meat. Behiikd th^ screen we get a glimpse of the 
company with whom Johnson is too shabby to associate. The 
ntiit has made a mistake in representing Johnson so old; 
and the picture, though carefttUy painted, is not quite so 
faannomous in tone as it might hare been. 

(Ko. 216), "The Pet of the Common,*' J. 0. Horsley, is 
deserving of notice for its truthfulness to nature and its careful 
finish. 

(No. 227), " A Study," A. Egg, R. A. : a very clerer bit of 
coitome, but nothing more. (No. 461), <*Dame Ursula and 
Margaret," from "The Fortunes of Nigel," in the West 
Room, is of more importance. The figure of Margaret is 
graceful, and the air of weariness with which she turns from 
the old woman if well expressed ; but surely there is time in 
twelve months for an artist like Mr. Egg to produce some* 
thing more worthy of his former reputation. 

{Ko. 315). «• View of the Pic du Midi D'Ossaid in the 
Pyrenees," by C. Hanfield, R.A., is a noble picture of moun- 
tab scenery, absolutely eleyating for a lowland man to look 
at 

(No. 330), «• Chastity," by Mr. Frost, is a picture some- 
what departing from his usual style; all the figures are 
draped. It professes to be a commentary on, rather than an 
iUuatration of, the palsage of Milton. 

" So dear to hearen is saintly Chastity, 
That when a sonl is found sincerely lo, 
A thousand liyeried angels lackey her." 
The figure of Chastity is weak, ill-dtaihi, and ungraceful, and 
it 18 of course the principal figure ; the accessories, and espe- 
cially the groups of angels, are Well drawn. The colouring is 
1ms exceptional than Mr. Frost usually gires us, but as a 
whole the picture is far from that which we might expect 
from this artist's reputation. 

(No. 3i4), *< The ChUdren of the Wood," by 8aut, is a 
heaatifully painted illustration of a story that never tires. 
The backgrotmd is an example of the good efiected by the 
Pre-Raphaelites ; it is both beautifully and carefully painted. 
As a whole this is chamaing. 

(No. 352), •* The Song of the Troubadours," by Poole, is 
& Tery excellent composition, treated in the very original style 
of the artist of " l^lomon Eagle," which is so well remem- 
hered. We cannot award any artist higher praise than we 
do to Mr. Poole, when we advise every visitor to mark his 
forcible drawing, his delicate touch, and the perfect originality 
of his treatment. 

(No. 362), *' The Chequered Shade,'* by Messrs. Lee and 
Sydney Cooper, is another triumph of these two artistS) who 
Uve for so long a period Achieved the foremost position in 
their art. 

The West Room, at which we have arrived, contains many 
idmirabl^ pictures ; of these, (No. 420) " Nature's Mirror," 
by Antony, is one which will attract notice, although the 
composition is by no means a pleasant one. 

" The solitary pool fringed round with rccds " 
u 10 adjusted as to be very objectionably placed as regards 
tae line of sight. Otherwise the painting is true and forcible, 
and not unaccompanied with the quaint rendering of the 
artist. 

(No. 426), ** The Countess of Nithsdale petitioning George 
I- on behalf of her Husband," who was under aentence of 
death for rebellion, R. Hannah ; a very carefully- painted pic- 



ture, but which almost verges on caricatnie in the representa- 
tion of the king. The serewed-up, wrinkled countenance, the 
awkward, stooping stride, and the manner in which he grasps 
his sword, remind one more of a frightened clown in a pan** 
tomime, than an angiy king repulsing a suppliant. X^gly aiid 
ungraceful though he might have been, and violently ai he 
treated the countess, dragging her across the ante-ohambet 
on her knees, the artist has evidently mistaken extravagance 
of gesture for appropriate action. Besides this, there is a total 
want of relief in the picture. It is impossible to tell where one 
of the *' blue ribbons " (of vrhieh the countess speaks, and who 
are disengaging the king from her grasp) ends, and where the 
other begins : all is confusion. And it would pussle any one 
but this artist to discover in any human countenance the green 
tints of which *he is so fond ; otherwise, the picture has many 
meritorious points. The draperies ate all carefully repre* 
sented, especially the Moire-antique of the countess. 

(No. 435), ** Fruits," G. Lance. Mr. Lance is not equal to 
his previous reputation in this specimen of his pencil. Th^ 
fruit may be as fine as usual, but it is completely overba- 
lanced by a flaring blue sky, and an equally intepse parrot. 
Indeed, Mr. Lance has not only extinguished his fruit by these 
violent accessories, but also by an unfortunate specimen of 
humanity in the background, whose pale, sentimental counte- 
nance, and costume d la Jtubens^ appear quite out of character 
virith the rest of the picture, 

(No. 439), " Scene from Faust," H. O'Neil, finely finished, 
but by no means a good conception of the characters. Faust 
is here represented as a middle-aged dandy, whose silken and 
pointed beard destroys all expression. The flowers and turf 
borders of the garden are admirably represented. Margaret 
is hardly yotmg enough, and her position is somewhat fan- 
tastical. 

(No. 443), "The Entanglement, " T. H. Maguire; a speci- 
men of want of taste which is much to be deplored ; the more 
so, as the draperies are represented and finished with a truth- 
fulness we never saw surpassed. The colouring is too florid, 
harmony in colour not being produced by such violent con- 
trasts, but by a judicious admixture of warm and cold tints. 

(No. 447), *' Frnit," Miss E. Rumley, is firmly and forcibly 
painted, and true to nature, and may be pronounced the best 
production of the artist that has yet been exhibited, being more 
free from the faults of colour Uian those hitherto before the 
public. 

(No. 466), "The Governess," by Miss Solomon, declares 
itself by the title. When will people have done bestowing 
their lackadaisical pity on a class of persons usefully and 
honourably employed, and as fairly dealt with as any other 
class? This production is as weak and sentimental as the 
quotation from " Tapper's Philosophy " which accompanies it. 

(No. 469), " The Entrance to the Lagune of Venice," by 
Cooke, is, in every way, excellent. We have no hesitation in 
pronoimcing this fully equal, if not superior, to any of the 
works of Stanfield. 

(No. 470), "A Letter- writer, Seville," by Mr. Phillip, is 
one of the attractions of the Exhibition, and confirms the 
promise put forth in the artist's former pictures. A well- 
known letter- writer exercises his trade in an open but quiet 
street in Seville. A gaily- dressed lady whispers an assigna- 
tion, which she wishes him to write ; and a peasant mother 
waits patiently for him to read a letter received from her 
husband. The group is fuU of interest, and is excellently 
painted. Her Majesty has been fortunate enough to secure 
this admirable painting. 

(No. 486), "The Poison Cup," by Frith, a scene from 
Kenilworth, will be sure to arrest the visitor. 

(No. 490), "Peggy," from Ramsay's admirable poem ot 
"The Gentle Shepherd," is an excellent study of a figuro by 
Mr. Faed, which should make the reputation of the artist. 

(No. 492), " Guiderius and Avizagus,'' scene from Cymbe- 
line, introducing the dead Imogene, by W. Gale, is an admi- 
rably-painted scene ; but, unfortunately, the taste of the artist 
is not nearly so good as his execution. The positions are 
formal, theatrical, and unnatural. 
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(No. 606), '* Chmtopher Sly," by H. S. Murks, a name 
with which we have not met before, is a fine study of Shak- 
Speare's dnmken impersonation. We look forward to some 
great things from this artist. 

(No. 620), •* The Charity of Doroaa," by W. C. T. Dobeon, 
is a very promisiiig picture; and, as promise achieved, we 
may class pictures by those excellent. artists, Sydney Cooper 
(No. 666), '* Common Fare ;*' F. K. Lee and J. HoUins (No. 
672), *< Salmon Fishing on the Riyer Aire ;*' (No. 681), '< View 
of the Frith of Forth," by Roberts; (No, 586), "Traveller 
attacked by Wolves," by Ansdale ; and many others. The 
6bject of our criticism being, generally, for the encourage- 
ment of the yoimger and less-knovm artists, and also for the 
elucidation of very great works, by men foremost in their art, 
our readers will forgive our doing anything further than 
calling attention to these pictures. Of the South Room 
drawings and nuniatures we shall not speak ; except to say, 
that there is general . finish, and excellence exhibited in this 
branch of the art. Two instances of bad taste are too glaring 



1853 ;'* where he has exhibited a sensual-looking widower 
in the newest black, stretched upon a sofa contemplating tha 
bust of his departed wife, in a sprawling attitude of griet 
His daughters, of all ages, surround him, dressed in the newest 
fashions from the mourning warehouse in Regent-street, and, 
with upturned eyes, assuming looks intended to be as deep 
as their crape. , Nay, as Edmund, in " Lesr,** eompUuni that 
even domestic animals shun him :— 

" The Utile dogs ell, 

Tray, Blanche, and Sweetheart, they do bark at me." 
so Mr. Chalon, or the gentleman (?), has lugged in the pet 
dog, who, in a moUming suit of white, gazes with reverent 
wonder in his master's face. Orief more indecently exhibited 
we never saw-r-grief evidently, firom the bereaved penoa's 
face, as cmistrained as his attitude, and a thousand timei 
more transient than the water-colours of the fashionable srtiit 
The effect of such a picture may be guessed ; scarcely a single 
person passes it, but '* eheu tremet ieeur" as he or she tunu 
away in laughter or visible disgust. 
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to be passed over. Mr. Essex, to his excellent enamel por- 
traits of ** Byron, Scott, and Moore," has thought fit to 
append the following senseless and halting parody on Dryden's 
epigram — ** Three poets in three distant ages bom :*' — 
" The Foeti in one age were bom, 
England, Scotland, Ireland, did adorn ;*' 
by which he disgusts more than he can charm by bis painting ; 
and Mr. Chalon has perpetrated a worse than senseless 
parody on the sacred character of grief, in his ** In Memoriam, 



Of the Octagon Room we have little to say ; its one brillian 
picture we have before noticed. An historical composition by 
S. Bladibum (No. 1,296) has much merit, and would be 
vastly improved by an addition of a few forcible touches. 
The Sculpture Room contains many repetitions of figures, 
some busts of merit, and two groups (Nos. 1,411 and 1,614) 
from Ovid's Metamorphoses, ** The Lamentations of Fhaeton's 
Sisters,'' which exhibit grace, knowledge of anatomy, snd 
merit. 
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SEBASTIEN BOURDON. 




Wk turn trom the pictureaque and cattle- loving DutcLman— the 
painter of animal life and scenery— to one of very ditFerent cliarac- 
teriatics, whose subjects were, indeed, quite of another order, and 
owed their being to a very different taste and inspiration. The 
one was fitted, indeed, to represent the hour when 

•* Day dwindles to a span. 
And silence spreads her meditative wing 
Before the glimmering light :— no straggling sound 
Breaks o'er the deep uninterrupted gloom, 
Save in the distant fold where cattle graze, 
The sheep-bell breathes a moment through the calm ; 
Then all is bush*d in slumber soft again. 
The evening zephyrs glide along the air, 
Spreading their gauzy vrings in playful sport, 
And catch against these lofty elms below 
Which tremble at the touch, so soft and pure.'* 

But the poetic and versatile, and, we must say it, rather fickle 
loind we have now to deal with wa« of another order. The above 
suggests calm home-scenery, the scenery of England or Holland ; 
but now we are about to enter on 
Vol. II. 



" Thy sweets, oh, Palestine," 
where 

" The rose that bloom'd on Sharon's pla'u 
Has withered and is gone again ; 
Tho' gardens of the loveliest flowers 
That ever bloomed in Eden's bowers, 
Glad the warm heart where'er we turn." 

We have to speak, we say, of that land 

** Wlierc the citron-trees are growing, 

and the sunlight glowing 

O'er a land of balm discloses 
Its gardens and its beds of roses ; 
Whore the palm-tree's solemn shade 
Spreads along the sultrj- plain, 
Ei*e the clouds of evening fade, 
Which shall never come again." ♦ 

. The author of these picturesque line» could scarcely have indi- 
c.itei butter the subjects chosen by the two men of such different 
schools —Paul Potter and Sebastien Bourdon. 

♦ " Hours of Rec; cation," by Charles S. Middleton. 
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A man of easy and universal talent, Bourdon liad his day of glory 
and fame, and, more fortunate than many equally clever mt;u, 
he has preserve<i the reputation of the past, and descended with 
approbation and smiles to posterity. His southern impetuosity, 
the vivacity of his mind — which, however, penetrated no deeper 
than the surface of art — the suppleness, the liveliness, and the 
unprecedented good fortune of his pencil- all these characteristics 
are, in him, curious, eccentric, and as erratic as his wandering 
life ; for this painter, who was to emulate so many mastcrH, and 
reflect so many styles in his productions, was educated on the 
highway, and remaine<.l all his life a picker-up of trifles a filcher 
from other men's brains. Like the celebrated Gil Bias of oui- early 
reading, he wandered much in search of truth, and did not appear 
ever to approach it very nearly. He, too, ha<l to contend against 
many diflSculties, like most men of genius, who only win fame and 
distinction at the price at which man has been destined to earn his 
bread. This, though inconvenient ft»r the individual, has been 
useful to the world, which has owed its liti-rary maaterpie^'es to the 
humble in position, if not in spirit. 

The career of many a jjoet and painter should well stir up the 
earnest spirit of youth to fight the battle of life, whatever their 
position, with energy and vigour. Milton was a schoolmaster, 
Shakspeare a player; Uoldsmlth wrote for bread at a guinea a 
letter — his "Citizen" was thus published ; and if we come down to 
the present day, which is not our province, we might tell of the 
humble walks from which rose almost every noted man of ttie hoUr, 
save only tho leading statesmen, who have an hereditaty fitness folr 
legislation, which has never been satisfactorily explained, .ind there- 
fore is not underjitood and appreci;ite(l. 

Indeed, genius is seldom hereditary. Few instances are known 
of talent descendini^' — except, be it marked, in arist^^cratic circles. 
There have been few sons of arti.st<i great piiinters ; and, with rare 
exceptions indeed, no family has lieen distinguished for literary 
attainmenta, if we except the Koscoes, sons of the Roscoe, and one 
or two more such instances. But generally we have seen an Oliver 
Cromwell give us a Richard, a Milton bnt unknown children, 
artists imitators unknown to fame. Let. then, those who really 
feel the sacred fire, have courage ; the road is all before them, where 
to choose. 

Bourdon liad not much encouragement in e«irly lite U) continue 
the profession of an artist. He was born at Montpellier in 161G,* 
in the house of an artist. His father was one of those painters on 
glass, that were still found in those days in the remote provinces of 
France ; patient and laborious defenders of the Renaissance, that 
is, the style of the sixteenth century. The honest glazier and 
painter was himself his son's first master, until the day when he 
waa taken away to Paris by one of his imeles. He worked in the 
capital under the guidance of an obscure artist, whose name has 
not deaoended to posterity, though he is very generally su]>posed to 
be an imitator of Simon Vouet. Soon, however, led away by the 
extreme fickleness and versatility of his uattil*e, Sebastien Bourdon 
left Paris to run after dame Fortune in the southern provinces of 
Prance. 

His biographers inform us that he waa at Bordeaux in liiHOf in 
the employmeat 'of a new master, and painting in fresco — ^it is the 
Abb6 Lambert who gives us this minute detailt — the roof of a great 
»alon in a chateau in the neighbourhood of that town. Tlieu we 
find him starting for Toulouse, where, not finding it sq easy to suc- 
ceed as to daub, he became thoroughly disgusted with his profession, 
and threw up painting. Led away by the impetuosity of his cha- 
racter to adopt the profession of all others least suited to his 
capricious, volatile, and feeble nature, he became a soldier. The 
king's army gained by this freak but a poor, iU-diaciplined soldier ; 
while art lost an ardent mind, an impatient but clever hand; and 
Bourdon lost what he loved above everything— hia personal liberty. 
Regrets soon began to assail him; and the young painter shouldered 
his musket with such a very ill grace, that his captain took pity 

* Bryaii says : *' The French writers diflfer in their account of 
this airtist. They place hit birth in 1606, 1606, and 1619 ; and his 
death in 1C62, 1671, and 1678.'' 

t L*Abb£ Lambert, " Histoire Litteraire du Regne de Louis 
XIV.," voL iii. p. 167. 



on him, and gi-anted him some hours of relaxation and leisure. 
Powerful friends now interposed, and, after some difficulties and 
delays, they succeeded in liberating the soldier who had eulist^ed xj 
imprudently. 

Once free, Sebastieti Bourdon never stopped until ke fuuud liiiii- 
self in Rome. At this moment he was but eighteen yeans of age. 
The sentiment of art, which for a moment had been deadened, Ui 
not killed within him, revived with fresh ardour and renewed 
energy. He was, indeed, tlestined to finish at Kome an edac&t •u 
which had oommenced under suoh strange auspices and in eo tar- 
bulent a manner. It was in this city of art, where are piled c{ 
the monuments of gigantic men, men of old, men of renovii, tin: 
the genius of the young disciple of painting waa to make iti<?lf 
known to himself and to the world. At this early period, ii iiis»j 
be said, Bourdon was guided hy ill-regulated instincts, by inex- 
plicable and somewhat fooUsk and inexcusable bursts of enthu- 
siasm for some particular style. All kinds of paintings attracted 
him, every style pleased him alike. We may at once, howeTcr, 
Remark, that the hesitation and fickleness of his early days O'Q- 
tinilcd all his life, it being, In fact, baaed on hia character and 
instincts. It was, indeed, from this inconsistency, which some- 
times descended to weakness, that Sebastien Bourdon, instead uf 
becoming a grave and original painter, oondenined himself always 
to be the t)rilliant Reflection of contemporary styles. 

Sebastien Bourdon was poor. His first duty waa to find tli« 
means of existence, iind, led away by the sucoesa then obtained in 
Italy; ahd soon io be obtained in France, by military scenee, bj 
pictur'esqiie groups of Bohemians and beggars, by the interion uf 
guard-rOi)mS ahd tap-rooms, which iHerre de Laer had made iiat 
fashion, h^ bxectlted some of those pictures called Bambocbtdn, 
and though his pencil was as yet inexperienced, and had not ibe 
true hnmout- add coarse wit required by these somewhat ecc^Jith<' 
scenes, still Bourdon had begun to succeed, and in the place <i 
i)overty saw a more golden and promising friture before him, when 
an Unfortunate adventure compelled him to leave Rome in all ha^t<r. j 

Sebastiea Bourdon, ds we should have intimated before, waa a 
Protestant. This was quite suflident for him to be viewed with aa 
unfavourable eye in the land of intolerance. After a somewhat | 
fierce quarrel i^itli a French paintet- named Rieux, whose name tut 
for thipi anecdote wotlld be utterly unknown, the latter meiuctd 
him with his vengeance, and threatened to denounoe him U* '.ht I 
Holy Inquisition as a heretic. Tery likely the danger w^as n^-t w 
great as he apprehended ; but Boiirdon, who was seriously alarmtd, 
thought ^roiier to escape front the tortures of the castle of St. 
Angclo, and he took flight. Having escaped from the Papal terri- 
toi-y, he took refuge lii a more hospitable land, at Venice. H« ; 
visited also several other Italian (owns, and at length returned to 
France, after ah absence of about three years. 

It was a profitable voyage to the young artist iu an artistic |K>iiit 
of view. Bourdon had at all events learnt in Italy the rapid 
prjK'CHs of fiishionable painting. He had watched the magic n^ulu- 
of the labours of the great improvvUatore, Andre Saochi, and he 
returned to his native land with an ardent deaire to do much, and 
that quickly, if even not well. The French school of painting, at 
the time when Bourdon once mure saw his home, was ruled by 
the powerful and brilliant influence of Simon Vouet. The j'*^u: 
painter was, therefore, without being quite prepared for it, perfectly 
in the fashion, and his successful productions soon proved this to )« 
a fact. He halted first at Montpellier, where the chapter of the 
cathedral confided to him the execution of a vast picture " The 
Fall of Simon the Magician." Bourdon painted on this canvaa 
more than thirty figures, and only took three months to carry uot 
his somewhat stu^jcndous design. It was scarcely finished ere it 
was publicly exhibite<l in the church of St. Peter, and gave occaui'* 
to a very violent and somewhat disgraceful scene. Being Bcverely 
criticised by a painter of Montpellier, whose name was Samntl 
Boissiere, Bourdon flew into a passion and boxed the critic s eai>- 
The aflfair having assumed a very serious aspect, Bourdon, fiutli/ul 
to his habits of prudence, suddenly, and without warning, left the 
city of Montpellier. I 

He now came to Paris, where a more fortunate eaieer waa opened 
to him. He was scarcely twenty-seven yean of age when the oor j 
[>oration of goldsmiths, who had adopted the euatom of offisring a 
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picture to Notre Dame every year, employed our artist to execute for 
them a paintiDg of *' The M.artyrdom of St. Peter." The opportunity 
thus offered was gra-sped manfully by Sebastien Bourdon, who now 
executed a masterpiece, or to speak more correctly, hU masterpiece. 
This picture, which is now to be seen in the inimitable gallery of 
the Louvre — a place of itself worthy of a visit to Paris — ^is painted, 
as is generally allowed by all critics, with great care, free- 
dom, and facility of penci). The touch is broad, fully developed, 
and full of spirit ; but the drawing is somewhat more loose than is 
allowable in ^ serious subject, while the colouring is, unfortunately, 
made up of warm and fiery tones, the excessive vulgarity of which 
surprises everybody. We are compelled to acid that the scene is 
ill -lighted up, and while the secondary actors in the drama encroach 
too much on the foreground, the chief actor is kept back in undue 
obscurity. The furia^ or daah, and boldness of the brush caused 
this work to succeed immediately. 

We are told of a strange specimen of pj^jnting where Bourdon 
^■presented '* Mercury killing Argos," in relation to whic!i a writer, 
who was seldom in the habit of inditing apyi^i jpg serioys, wrote 
these lines : - 

" 0, Bourdon ! sur la peintu||;^, 
Dont tu charmcs I'univcrs, 
On voit autant d'yeux g^ verts 
Comme en a ferm"? McT9UTe.f 

What proves, however, more than ^h^ four verses of M. Scuvjer^', 
the rapid and universal success of Selasijen Bou^^on, |a ^h^^, iu ^c 
month of February, 1648, when the ^loy^l Acac^euijof ^aintin^ was 
instituted, he wa« admitted to the highly honourable posi^o^i c^f 
one of the twelve ancients, under whose patronage ^^]e ^ea^ne^l 
society of artists was formed. Without recapitulating all the il^^|- 
triuus masters, who were the companions of Bourdon, in the MaX o| 
founders of the world-renowned Academy, v{e iiiay mention t^ie 
Sieur Daguemier, an able i;ui"i«^ture, painter of t\iat time, who?^ 
raster he afterwards married. Puguernier, vr\io *' was known ^t 
oonrt and had many friends, 'V says Felibien,t *' 1^^\9,?, ^^ powerful 
and influential supporter of \iis brother-in-law. 

Strange caprice and freak of the fickle artisti At \\ilq vciy 
moment when fortune was at ^lis door, in a rare anc^ friendly 
humour, Bourdon, instead of opening it vride, closed it and thought 
nf seeking it elsewhere. It was currently' rumoured tha^ the dis- 
turbances and civil tumults caused bj \\^ 'fronde V^d deprived 
artists of the means of subsistence. But *t\ie truth is, t^at Queen 
Christina of Sweden, to civilise a little ter more than semi -barbarous 
court, had already collected around ter a group of learned ?uen and 
pTiets, and sent for Bourdon to join ttem. This was in 1652. The 
*iventurous Bourdon started for S^»cVliolm, that beautiful northern 
Venice, and one of the most picturesque si^cs in ^he world, just aa 
he would have set out for Versailles. The queen, who affected to 
protect the arts, and who really was possessed o^ talent and f^ste, 
received Bourdon with open arms, made him lier first painter, and 
confided to him, it is said, the keepership of all the pictures she 
then possessed, and which with a view, it baa, been s^ggeBted, to 
their more perfect security, she allowed to sleep in the chests in 
▼hich they had been jiacked to \e sent V> Sweden. 

But as the office of kw^per of the pictures of otVers was rather a 
dull one for an artist who had but one desire in life, and that to 
<Toate, Bourdon was 8e\ected to paint the queen ; and then it was 
that he executed that admirable portrait which Nanteuil and Michel 
Lawie have engraved,' and which has ever since been the official, 
historical, and cver-iflteresting portrait of the famous queen ot 
^weiien, 

1^'Argenville relates a very creditable anecdote of Sebastien 
Bourdon, in confiexion'with the keepership of the pictures. While 
he was still engaged in painting the queen's portrait, Christina 
^•^'^e to him of some of the pictures wUlch her father, the king, 
li^l captured at the siege of Prague. We have already said that 

* " Oh, Bourdon, vrc see a<( many eyes fixed on the painting 
with which you delight the world, as Mercury hinLself has closed." 
Le Cabinet, dc M. Scudery, Gouvemeur de Notre Dame de la 
Garde. Paris, in 4to.' 1&16, p. 199. 

t '' Entretions sur la Vie et les Ouvrages des plus exceUents 
?eintres," ir. p. 241. 



they were in the original packing-cases, and a fancy striking her, 
the queen requested the French artist to open the boxes and 
make a report as to their contents. Bourdon came back to her 
majesty with a very warm report of the picture3, particularly of 
one of Correggio. The good-natured princess requested him at once 
to accept this as a present from her. But the artist, more generous 
even than the queen, represented to her the fiwjt that they were 
some of the finest paintings in Europe, and that she should not 
part with one of them. The queen, accordingly, acting on his 
a<lvice, kept the pictures, and when she abdicated the throne took 
them with her to Rome, where she increased the value of the 
collection by judicious purcliases. After her death, the heirs of 
Don Livio Odescalchi, who had bought them, sold them again to 
the Duke of Orleans, the profligate regent of France, in whose house 
they remained until the Revolution. Most of them are now in 
London, in tlie Bridgewater Gallery, in the possession of the Earl 
of Ellesmere. 

Fclibien, alre,ady quote<l, who was the intimate friend of Sebastien 
Bourdon, assures us that at Stockholm the worthy painter confined 
himself chiefly to the jiainting of portraits ; and he mentions, 
among his most successful works, that of the Count Palatine, 
Charles Gustavus, cousin-germau of the queen, the very prince in 
whose favour she atterwanls abdicated. The natf and simple 
author of *'Entretiens sur la Vie et les Ouvrages des plus excellents 
Peintres" informs us also, that the queen of Sweden, wishing to 
erect a mausoleum to the memory of her father, Gustavus Adolphus, 
who was killed at Lutzen in 1633, requested designs of the monu- 
ment from Bourdon ; and Fclibien explains to us the strange and 
endless project which he-, the learned and ingenious author, had 
devised — a project which tha painter declined to present to the 
fili U Queen Christina for good and suf^cient reasons. 

In truth, our artist was doomed to be the Wandering Jew of 
painting. The queen of Swec\en, npt satisfied with having her bust 
taken, had (iherished ^^e ambition to leave an equestrian portrait 
of herself, which she then re9ue3ted Bourdon to take and present 
from her to the king i^i $pain. The French painter picked up the 
picture and put it on \Q^Xi\ f^ yeaael which was about to set sail for 
ihe Peninsula, and personally disliking a long voyage, he merely 
cros^^ed the Sound and made the best of his way to Paris. He 
could not ^ave bce^v more fortunate, had he been guided by some 
guardian angel ; foi;;, on his^ arrival in Paris, the prudent traveller 
learnt that the vessel loaded with the equestrian statue of the 
queen had perished in a shipwreck. This was a singular coinci- 
dence, which made Bourdon all the more prudent and thoughtful of 
his personal safety. He learnt very soon afterwards that his pro- 
tectress had abjured Xhe ^xotestant religion and abdicated the 
throne. He at once gave up all idea of returning to Sweden, and 
resumed at Paris his (unctions of professor of the Academy of 
'Painting, which named h'm rector on the 6th of July, 1655, in 
company with Sarrazin, Lcbrun, and Errard. 

Now began for our, artiat the epoch of extensive labours. Not to 
mention landscapes and hainhochades^ which poured with extra- 
ordinary rapidity from his easy and inexhaustible pencil, he painted 
for the master-altar of the Collegiate Church of St. Benedict a 
"Christ dead at the Virgin's Feet," which was greatly admired; 
'* The Woman taken iu Adultery," for the Chambre des Enqudtes ; 
a *' Christ with Mary Magdalen," f4)r the Chambre des Comptes ; 
" The Sacrifice of Solomon,", n^ the Hotel of Toulouse ; and a 
number of other paintings, the enumeration of which in this place 
would occupy too much space. 

Wken speaking of the first ' * Christ " alluded to — that painted 
by Bourdon for the Collegiate Church of St. Benedict — Mariette 
praises it highly in his manuscript notes on the '* Abecedario** of 
P. Orlandi, "It is," he says, "his masterpiece; he has caught 
with animation and power much of the style of Louis Carracci, who 
would not have been ashamed to have owned it." This opinion of 
so consummate and recondite a connoisseur as Jean Pierre Mariette 
is here of great weight ; and his opinion is also generally quoted as 
an authority of considerable importance, with regard to **The 
Crucifixion of St. Peter," which Bourdon painted for the May 
month of 1643. 

Bourdon iwssessed two designs of this composition. They were 
both extremely rich, and were executed in the style of Paul Vero- 
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nese. They abounded in figures, but the paiut^r was w'me enough 
to simplify them. It appears to be a reognlsed fact in art, that 
while drawings admit of the introduction of a great many personages, 
the painter is wiser to lessen their number, as not in keeping with 
the sublimity and unity of high art. In a painting, too many figures 
create confusion, and destroy that repose so necessary to a historical 
picture. We may see from the information afforded us by Mariette, 
in relation to Bourdon, that instead of ripening and correcting his 
first thoughts as Poussin did, Sebastien threw his various projects 
on piper, and was quite' satisfied, insteatl of any correction or search 



into lodging-houses or factories. A Parisian of any note, eren a 
clerk on £80 a year, would as soon live in the Marais, or the rocky 
fissure-looking lanes of the city, as the quondam fiwhionable isUnd. 
But in the days of Sebastien Bourdon, the island of St. Louis vu 
in its glory. Its hotels were magnificent, and its inhabitants men 
of mark and likelihood. In the one mentioned above, he painted on 
a roof of nine compartments of unequal size, the &bl« of *' Phoebus 
and Pluicton f' on the wainscot he ordered his pupils to execute, in 
fourteen little octagon squares, the allegorical figures of **Virti>e 
and the Ario.'" The ornamenting and painting of this gallery, one 
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after improvement, to follow up his fir.st effort of improvisation hy 
a new improvisation. 

His most important work was the decoration of the Hotel de 
BretonvilUers, in the island of Saint Louis. This locality in the 
good city of Paris, so little known in the present day to tourists and 
explorers, is one of the most curious corners of that curious city. 
It is as yet quite sacred^ from any invasion of improvers. It was 
once a region of fashionable hotels, a perfect Belgravia on an bland, 
all large houses, with courts and yards, and lofty arched entrances. 
It is now reduced to a very unelevated position. Many of its finest 
buildings have been pulled d^wn, while the rest have been turned 



of the richest monuments oi the showy and fanciful elegance of the 
seventeenth century, was completed by architectural scrolls, gar- 
lauds of flowers and frniis, painted by Charmeton and Honnoyer, 
the MeJleuristCf as he was called in his day. Unfortunately, all 
tho3e beautiful paintings have perished, and nothing oould be said 
about them, beyond the mere record of their having existed, if we 
had not written descriptions, and better still, engravings of them 
by Friquet de Vaurose, the favourite pupil of Bourdon. VThen 
d'Argenville printed his " V^oyage Pittoresque," the gallery of the 
Hotel Bretonvilliers was already spoilt. Now the hotel itself has 
utterly disappeared. 
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Thiise who instructed Sebastien Bourdon to paint and decorate the 
waiaricoting of a sumptuous dwelling, were fully alive to the pecu- 
liarity and grandeur of his genius. No one, perhaps, in the 
wiule French school, if we except Charles Lebrun, was better 
gifted by nature and by study for undertaking this very brilliant 
l>art of the painter's art. His inexhaustible imagination, his 
baldness, his independent humour, and with all this, a constant 
reflexion of the old style, combined to make him the decorator par 
(xiell^nce; that is, one of those prolific, proud artists, as prompt in 
eiecution as in conception, who are fully qualified to interest 
and juLuse us without profundity of painting, but not wiihout 
brilliancy, in productions which, although not wholly addressed to 
the mind, still take their impression from it. The decoration of 
the interior of a palace can, and ought to be only the means of 
striking the attention, of astonishing and flattering the lookw. The 



pupils ; fur, to a certain extent, they are indeed his best pix>- 
ductions. In these are displayed his most brilliant qualities, a 
surprising and wonderful fertility of invention, much movement and 
dramatic eflfect, a perfectly novel and curioas art of arranging his 
drapery ; in fine, a vivacity of execution and a warmth of pencil, 
which are to be seen even in the rendering of the engraver. ^\ hit 
can we imagine, for example, more cold than the subjects treated 
by Sebastien Bourdon in the octagonal, round, or oval compait- 
ments he had to paint ? The Virtues and the Arts, with tlie'.r 
usual attributes and their accustomed costume, are the somewhat 
dull subjects undertaken by this impetuous artist. A.'id yet he has 
shown his vigour and his power by almost everj' where replacing a 
symbol by an action. He has to represent ** Music." He tells the 
charming fiible of Ari^n, who, at the moment of being cast into 
the raging waves by a ship's crew, obtained leave to touch his 
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artist who should attempt to elevate the mind to pi*ofound medita- 
t:ous would fail in his object, because the very existence of this 
eltjvated train of thought in the spectator, would draw his atten- 
tion from the general magnificence of the whole. A painter, Mho is 
J^Me, in a simple group of three figures, to concentrate the expression 
•^l the most elevated thoughts, the most secret impulses of the 
heart, and epitomise the human mind in a picture, is not the man 
tj txeoute those paintings which are destineil to dazzle the imagina- 
tion and the eyes. Nicolas Poussin was gifted with too serious a 
genius t<j employ his time in decorating roofs and walls. Sebastien 
Bjunlon, on the other hand, was sure to excel in it. The one only 
glided over the soul, the other dug to its very deepest foundations. 

It is extremely fortunate for the glory and fame of the painter of 
^yntpeUier that his paintings in the Hotel of Breton vi I iiers have 
'«en handed down U* us in the admirable engravings of Sf»me of hin 



lyre, and thus attracted a dolphin, which took him on his back, 
and escaped with him to Cape Tenarus. This is the way that 
Sebastien Bourdon celebrates the magic power ot harmony, by 
means of an anecdote &miliar to every student of that apocryphal 
lore of gods and goddesses which the ancients have handed down to 
u.s in such very beautiful forms, that we forgive the absurdity 
within for the outward loveliness. A French critic says : "Always 
occupied with the idea that he must make a picture, and being above 
everything — a painter, he substitutes for the monotony of traditional 
emblems a drama full of life, colour, and poetry. Borne upon the 
back of the wondering dolphin, as upon a living bark, the 
musician of Lesln^s siLiles at death, which has been overcome by his 
songs, and seems to listen to the sound of the murmuring waves 
more harmonious than his lyre. Afar off we see the nhip, whence 
the i>oet has been cast int^ the waves, and we cannot help admiring 
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how ably the artinfc has mauaged to give an Antique and noble 
oharaoter to the imaginary oonstruction of the distant ship, which, 
without this heroic physiognomy, would at onoe have vulgarised the 
picture," 

Again, he has to paint "Oeometry." Instead of remaining 
chained to conventional tradition, he recollects the history of Archi- 
medes, and seizes th« occasion to represent a town on fire, and 
Soldiers, whose unbridled ferocity and wild intoxication contrast in 
a most effective manner with the sublime tranquillity of the philo- 
sopher. All the heroes of classical antiquity are called upon to 
figure in person, in place of their wearisome attributes and em* 
blematical nonentities, which were so repugnant to the boiling 
southern genius of our artist. We are indeed led to observe, that 
the more metaphysical his subject is, the 4nore does he show his 
ingenuity in giving a striking and energetic form to his ideas. 
*' Astronomy " serves as a pretext to Bourdon to tell us the story of 
the emperor Hadrian, who, preparing a sacrifice, is astounded to see 
the lightning strike the altar and cast to the ground the priest and 
the victim. It would have been hardly possible to invent better 
materials, to have found more happy and successful outlines, or to 
unite in a composition of such small size more life and a grander 
character. The proud, quick, and noble gesture ot the emperor, 
the bull struck by the lightning, the foreshortened figure of the 
sacrificer — all this is in a savage *st>'lc, and executed with a vigour 
which is not far short of genius. 

The triumph of Pompey, drawn by Olympian horses, the libe- 
ralities of Augustus, casting heaps of sesterces to the Roman people, 
the celebrated act of Scsevola burning the hand that had killed the 
guard of Porsena insf^ead of Porsena himself represent '^ Magna- 
nimity," ** Liberality, "and "Constancy." All the active and familiar 
figures in fiible and history are presented to us in the place of 
insipid abstractions, and most amateurs will allow, with consider- 
able success. The allegorical subject of "Painting" is celebrated in 
a picture which reminds us of the story of Alex^Tuier presenting his 
favourite Campaspa to the great painter Apelles, who, while painting 
her for the king, has lallen in love with her. It will readily be 
allowed that the king, the artist, and the lovely heroine of the 
tale, whose beauty enhances the generosity of Alexander, satis- 
fiiotorily repbwje the usual dry mementos (p. 13). In everything 
we find the subject speaking, animated, alive. Even the cold 
subject of " Grammar " is clothed in the form of a young 
woman watering plants, according to an ancient tradition of the 
imaginative Greeks. 

The learned collectors of anecdotes pretend thkt the authorities 
of the Church of St. Gkrvais ordered from Bourdon six pictures 
destined for the ornament oi the nave, which were to recount 
the history of the " blessed patron of the church and of its Mend 
St. Protais." Bourdon accordingly set to work. But unfortunately 
for him, as regards the execution of this order, he could not get rid 
of his Calvinistic feelings ; and not being able to abjure his religion, 
like the accommodating queen of Sweden, he was led, with regard 
to the pious martyrs whose apotheosis he was painting, to perpetrate 
certain jokes on their history, which were very offensive to the 
churchwardens. Bourdon was thanked, and dismissed, the more 
that his first picture, the "Beheading of St. Protais," did not re- 
ceive the approbation of the chapter. This picture, which is to be 
found in the Louvre, is generally considered by Roman Catholics to 
be worthy of the blame which it received from the worshipful 
chapter of St. Gervais. The labours of Bourdon were continued by 
Philippe de Champaigne, Lesueur, and Goulay; and on a candid 
examination of "St. Gervais refusing to sacrifice to False Gods," 
we are not led to regret the change from Bourdon to Lesueur, 
however much we may sympathise with, and comprehend, the 
very natural feelings of the Calvinist. 

The landscapes of Bourdon are not the least important parts of 
his works. Everybody is familiar with them ; everybody has seen 
a hundred times, in old books and albums, in shop windows and 
collections, his favourite subject, " The Flight into Egypt" (see p. 
12), a landscape in which the grandeur of nature is almost on a 
par with the elevation of the subject. When we say ficUure, in the 
strict and philosophical sense of the word, we are wrong ; nature 
certainly does not hold a very high place in these strange and 
savage compoeitioiis, which awaken in us neither the sentiment of 



reality nor the image of the ideal. Sebastien Bourdon ttnfortunat4)ly 
lived at a time when the sentiment of nature had not developed 
itself in France, at all events in the arts, though it was soon t<j 
become the rage in painting, poetry, and prose — on the canvas of 
the fashionable artist, and in the pages of Plorian and othen, who, 
.in the end, made nature appear ridiculous. The country, in the 
eyes of the artists of those days, was but accessory to the figum, 
the mere amusement of man, the frame in which their thoughts verc 
developed. In those artificial times, certainly no member of th« 
Academy, Lenain excepted, would have ever thought it possible thst 
a painter's landscape could be anything else but a scene wholly 
invented, composed to serve as the theatre of one of those fiibulfus 
or vulgar dramas which fill up the history of humanity. Less than 
any one else, could Bourdon escape the universal tendency iff & 
school — he, whose fenoy always overpowered every other feeling. 
His Undsoapes are, therefore, wholly drawn from his extravag&Dt 
and sombre imagination. There is none of that warmth which the 
subject demands, none of that golden eastern glow, to which we 
alluded in our last number.* We find violent and savage horses 
galloping along a vast phun; brigands dragging along the body of a 
man whom they have just slaughtered; warriors on the watch; 
travellers alarmed ; or cavaliers galloping away fi^m some startling 
danger. Sometimes we have Spanish muleteers making their way 
along difficult roads; but his favourite subject is the "Holy 
Family,** Joseph and Mary flying with their precious burden from 
the wild rage of His enemies to the land distantly seen beyond the 
flowing waters. Moreover, despite the introdncMon of these figures, 
the landscapes of Sebastien Bourdon always represent uninhabited 
or aninhabitable countries, dotted here and there with ruins whot^ 
presence would be difficult to explain, did we not know what exists 
in Uttropean Turkey, where vast plains, deserted, uncultivated, 
and abandoned, yet teem with the ruined habitations, oflener with 
the crumbling tombs of the millions who once dwelt there. 'TV-as 
such soenes Bourdon loved to paint— scenes which might once have 
been beautiful, 

" Till, when the ruthless conqueror came 

With vengeful sword and eyes of flame, 

'Twas from its stately basis hurled. 

Where the bulbul all day long 

Charms the valley with her song ; 

And at ev*ning's silent gloom 

Sighs above Saadi's tomb. 

Now he wanders wide and far. 

Along the plaiiu of Istakar, 

Whose ruined temples and whose shrines 
No longer give the voice of prayer, 

But while the Day God brightly shines 
His altars lie in ruins there ! 

Where palaces and tombs are spread, 

Sad relics of the mighty dead ! 

And while he gazes on each scene. 

Where pomp and power and wealth have been ; 

Where costly pearls and rubies shone 

Upon the steps of Jemshced's throne ; 

The owl within her lonely cell 
Sits brooding o'er the pride of kings. 

And watches like a sentinel 
Above the wreck of human things.*' 
lie paints solitary scenes, it is tnie ; but not the melancholy and 
silent and solemn solitudes of the tender Lesueur, but, on the con- 
trary, savage, broken, terribly solitudes, teeming with all the ooitwii 
of creation, the £all of heavy waters, the ix«ring of the bleak wind, 
the shuddering of the trees, as in the tempests of Guaspre, and now 
and then the unexpected rolling of chariot wheels over stony roads. 
And even when agricultural occupations, the labour of the fielda, 
the harvest, and haj-making, became the subject-matter of his land- 
scapes, the rustic figures introduced have a quaint gait, which 
carries us back to the rudeness of the middle ages, and reminds 05 
neither of what we have seen in real nature, nor even what wa» 
painted in this style by the Venetian, Jacques Bassan. 

Another remark, which it is essential to make with reganl t-j the 
somewhat disorderly flights of Sebastien Bourdon's fiancy is, thst be 
often forgets the geographical fitness of the scenery, the amUnr 

* WoHXS OP ExiKBKT Mastbbs, vol. i. p. 409. 
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locale— m our frieuds over the water say — as well m that strict 
fidelity to costume to which an artist should adhere when painting 
historical personages. He was not at all particular or careful in 
tht^ things, would collect in the same country trees of widely 
diiTcreut orders, introduce genuine Egyptian palin-trees amid Italian 
ci^Dstractions, and even paint and engrave impossible trees, imagi- 
Dury bushes, and absurd dwellings. 

There are individuals to whom this eocentricity is a charm ; it 
pleases certain artists, too, affording them novel and picturesque 
ideas; bat it will only seriously seduce and captivate those who 
prefer the scenery of the stage to unadorned and real nature, the 
poetiy of the leign of Charles II. to that of Milton and Shakspeare ; 
the Minerva press to the healthy writings of Scott, Cooper, and 
Dickens ; the rannga of a Keynolds to the truth and satire of a 
Jerrold ; the fiilse, untnie, and theatrical, to the beauty and loyeliness 
of eternal truth. 

iSupple and varied in the style of his painting, seeking to imitate, 
nov the colours of Lombard artists, now tlie grave rules of Foussin, 
Qov the pomp of Paul Veronese, or the easy elegance of Simon ■ 
Vouet — doing over again, in fact, for a crowd of masters what, in 
ihd l^ginning, he had done for Claude Lorraine and Benedetto — 
8ehdstien Bourdou naturally applied to various subjects the great 
diversity of his aptitudes and his characteristics. We find him 
dej>cending with satisfaction to the interiors of guard-houses in the 
style of Michael Angelo des Batailles or of John Miel, and to wild 
gipsy scenes in the style of the l>rothers Lenain and de Callot. It 
h quite useless to disguise a fact which any picture-dealer will be 
ftble to prove. These little pictures are much more souglit after 
tban many of his more ambitious works. The real fact is, that in 
these pretty and agreeable trifles — delicious little treasures at 
times — Bourdon is marvellously successful, without, however, 
luring any of that style which, in the Dutch, is naivete. He 
intnvlaced an agreeable mode of colouring into them, a piquancy 
(if style, the general base of which was that fine gray tone wtiich 
cil^urists are so fond of — Yelasques, for instance, Simeon Chardin, 
and Dandr^ Bardon, whose manner uo one, according to a critic of 
the eighteenth century, understood better than Bourdon. 

Upon this neutral and soft ground is admirably relieved the 
ftrilliant and gaudy rags of his Bohemians, the bright adjustments 
of bis cavaliers, the yellow vests of his old soldiers, or the red feather 
r>f a beaver oast carelessly on the ground. The wide- topped boots, 
the chamois leather gloves, and the buff jerkins also play their part, 
%ith drums which ser\'e the soldiers to gamble on with dice. He 
is aU> very fond of introducing an old lean horse with outstretched 
nei;k, his dirty white crupper brought up by a wanu Vf^y of the 
fUii. After carefully studying for so long a time, in antique basf 
r«lie&, that tyi>e of race-horses with swan-like necks that drew 
tho triumphal chariots in ancient Bome, Bourdon suddenly catches 
a ;.'iimp«>e of a caravan of ragamuffins, and, forgetting all the sub* 
liruities of gtyle, caught for a moment by a genuine bit of nature, 
ha paints w^ith energy the lean Roziuante mounted by a knight of 
ud and rueful counteTiance, or the injured steed of the comi^any of 
C'weilians in the ** Comic Romance*' of Scarron. 

Much is said in the books of art-critics of the engravings of 
Sehauiien Bourdon ; and some even go po far as to assert, that tliey 
are fit to rank alongside the productions of the best masters in the 
•nbinets of amateurs. Thus^lrelessly is histoiy written, above all, 
the history of art, which being on a subject with regard to which 
f«w understand much, every attempt at guiding men's minds in the 
right direction should be strictly correct and impartial. The error 
arises from the critics of one era copying word for word the ideas 
ftbd thoughts of those who have preceded them, without ever taking 
the trouble to think or reflect for themselves in anything like an 
independent manner. The truth is, that the engravings of the artist 
of Montpellier are only worthy of being collected and preserved by 
artists, because they are able to draw from them happy ideas, 
iofipirations, and thoughts ; but as works of art to be kept in the 
portfolios of amateurs, they are very inferior. They are executed 
with extreme negligence, and could never please men whose taste 
Itad been formed by a study of beautiful Italian line engrav* 
ings, partteolarly those of the Barocci, the Carracci. and the 
Benedette. The coarseness of execution which is particularly 
lemarked in the numerous compositions called ''The Flight into 



Bgypt^" ui not admissible in pieoes of such dimensions. Soratcby 
lines, when they are done with proper spirit, are tolerable, and are 
even charming, in little pieces ; but plates of the size of a large 
quarto become dull and heavy when they appear to be scratched as 
with a sabre, orudelyi roughly, inartistically. The roughness, too, 
is not in keeping with the intention of the style wfaioh is visible in 
the figures. In a picture where the artist takee the trouble to 
select elegant form, a graceful gait and mien, it is not reasonable 
for the ezeeation to be so much behind the thought. This la 
exactly the error of Bourdon. His heads are graceful and pleasing ; 
his Madonnas are extremely pretty, a little in the taste of Parmesan ; 
hut their costume and other details display unpardonable negligence. 
His draperies seem to oonvey the idea of his having studied them 
on a stiff lay figure. They never clothed a human form — let it bo 
here remembered that we are speaking of his engravings — and it 
must be apparent that, without falling into the exaggerated seeking 
after effect which gives to drapery the appearance of wet linen, 
sticking here and there on the body, it is well that the form of the 
human figure be seen, and that the folds should have some object 
in view. With Bourdon the drai)er}' is in general greatly of that 
metallic look, that stiff unwieldy conception so often found in the 
engravings of Albert Durer, without possessing at the same time 
any of his learned precision. His Virgins are clothed in stiff rags, 
or in angular cloaks which are exceedingly displeasing to the eye, 
and which mar the effect of his general picture. His best effects ii^ 
this line are his tre^ and his backgrounds, which at times are 
touched off with considerable delicacy and lightness. 

The fine works of Bourdon are not, therefore, these hasty engrav- 
ings, but rather those which he has touched up with the burin, or 
some few which he has devoted himself to with more attention, 
earnestness, and determination to do justice to his subject. Hia 
''Halt of the Holy Family" (p. 0) is one of the richest and 
noblest compositions of the French school. We find in it some of the 
sublimity of Nicolas Foussin. How admirably the verdure agrees 
with the buildings, and what an august character does the soene 
assume from the very solemnity of the landscape ! We remark also 
tiie inefiable sadness of the Virgin, surrounded by the childish 
games over which bhe presides with so much grace ; and we take 
the more notice of this, as it is not common in the work of the 
painter. The action of the washerwoman, so ardent at work, forms 
a great contrast with the tranquillity of the maternal group. Even 
the details of the donkey engaged in eating his thistles, and the 
ducks playing in the water, add happily and harmoniously to the 
beauty of the picture, which is a miugUng of iKUired history with 
ordinary nature.* 

One chai-acteristic feature iu Bourdon, another of those things In 
which he resembles Foussin, is his taste for architecture. With 
him, as with the Norman painter, the buildings introduced into hia 
compositions hold a very important place. But while, on the one 
hand, Foussin uses them soberly, and ^hen it is fit they ehould'be 
used. Bourdon, on the other, abuses this love, and gocM so far as to 
make it an habitual source of composition. Taillassonf has said, 
with considerable truth, '^that one of the things which chiefly 
characterise the pictures of this master is — the same may be said of 
hia engravings — the habit he has of placing in the foreground archi- 
tectural remains, and always round forms opposed to square onef>. 
We will suppose that he has too many straight lines in a picture : 
the broken ren.ains of a column come to his assistance. If he wants 
to bend or seat one of his figures, to make it assume an attitude 
at variance with those which are upright, immediately a piece of an 
old wall, a happy pedestal, starts from the ground at hia command. 
He makes a very picturesque use of the variety of these forma. 
But besides that the repetition is fatiguing, it takes away the 
illusion, because it is improbable." 

When gazing at the architectural productions of Bourdon, we 
fiincy him an ardent student of antiquity. In his classical sub- 
jects may be recognised much, though irregular knowledge of his 
subject; and especially in his "Seven Charities" are we led to 
believe him oognisant of much that is described in the following 

• This beautiful composition, engraved p. 9, is called by 
Robert Dumesnll the " Sainte Famille au Lavoir." 

t '* Observations sur quelques Grands Peinttes." Paris: 1807. 
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paHitage from Heeren : * — ' * The houses of the heroes were 
lai'ge and spaciouB, and, at the same lime, suited to the climate. 
The court was surrounded by a gallery, about which the bed- 
chambers were built. There was a direct entrance from the court 
to the hall, whicli was the common place of resort ; moreable seats 
stood along the sides of the walls. Eyerything glistened with 
brass. On one side was a place of deposit, where the arms were 
kept. In the background was the hearth, and the seat for the lady 
of the mansion, when she made her appearance below. Several 
steps conducted from thence to a higher galleiy, near which were 
the chambers of the women, where they were employed in houfte- 
bold labours, especially in weaving. Several outhouses, for the 
purpose of grinding and baking, were connected with the house ; 
others for the common habitations of the male and female slavcR ; 



all they used frt»m tliat country." In his picture of " The Plague, ' 
much of this is visible. 

There are occasions, however, when architecture is not simply, in 
the pictures of Bourdon, an expedient to produce contrast in out- 
line, to balance the masses of colour, or to make the squared 
parts appear less square by opposing them to round ones^ and 
rice versa. When this is not the case, his palaces, almost whollj 
invented of a new and original style of architecture, have all th« 
grand eccentricity of his landscapes and historical subjects. There 
is a composition by this master, one of those which perished with 
the Hotel de Bretonvilliers, and which the burin of Bourdon and 
his pupils has preserved, in which architecture is the object It 
bears a singular title, " Magnificentia." Artemisia, surrounded bj 
her women, contemplates the monument which she has ere<rt«l tfl 




WOKKS or 3IERCY (IIFALINO Tllr. SICK^. — FROM A PAINTING BY nOVRDOX. 



and also .stables for the horses. The stalls for cattle were com- 
monly in the fields. Astonishment in exrited by tlic abundance of 
metals, both of the precious and baser ones, with which the man- 
sions were adorned, and of which the household utensils were 
made. The walls glittered with them ; the seats were made of 
tliem. Water for washing was presented in golden ewers on silver 
salvers ; the benches, arms, utensils, M'cre ornamented with them. 
Even if we suppose that much, called golden, was only gilded, we 
still have reason to ask, whence this wealth in precious metals ? 
Homer gives us a hint respecting the silver, when he speaks of it as 
belonging to Alibi, in the land of the Halizenes. Most of the gold 
probably came from Lydia, where this metal in later times was so 
abundant that the Greeks were, for the most part, supplied with 

• ♦* Ancient Greece," by Arnold H. L. Heeren. 



Mau.-*olu8. Here the decorat«ir has pr»»ved himself to be pos>es>eil 
of extraordinary invention. This monument, of which the m^nlfl 
exists nowhere but ii* the brain of our artist, is composed of throe 
orders of architecture piled one upon another, and is sunnounte*! 
b)ia pyramid which, on all sides, presents a flight of steps running 
from the base to the summit. From the angles of the edifice dart 
forth four hoi-sea in a row, which prance and are kept do«-n with 
difficulty by the grooms. This immense tomb, which is opened in 
its lower part by a gallery of the Ionic order, shuts up and closes as 
it rises in elevation. The second story receives light by arches, 
which separate pihisters of the Doric order. The third story it 
without windows, and completely closed up, and it is pleasing to 
survey the steps ranging round the pyramid and . reminding us oi 
the great and majestic stairs which lead to the lower gallery. 
The last days of the life of Sebastien Bourdon were absorbed 
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in ceaseless labour. According to a very exoeHent authority, the 
" Dictionnziire des Beaux Arts/* he worked in a sort of garret^ 
where he sometimes remained whole months without coming out. 
He covered his canvas with unexampled and unceasing activity. 
Though age had a little softened his natural fire, he preserved 
enough to have the decoration of a palace confided to him ; a kind 
of painting which, as we have already remarked, so admirably 
suited his fertility of mind and the rapidity of his brush. Louis 
XIV., in fiict, confided to him, in company with Nicholas Loir, his 
pnpil, and already his rival, the task of decorating some halls of 
the palace of the Tuilleries, especially some of the lower halls. But 
Bonnion was unable to finish the task he had undertaken. A 
violent fever seized him in the month of May, 1671, and carried 
him off in a few days, at the early age of fifty-five. He died 
president of the Academy. 



There was also a certain Guillerot, whose renown does not seem 
to have extended very &r. Learned men alone are aware that he 
copied and imitated the landscapes of Bourdon as well as he oould. 

Pelibien, who was the friend of Sebastien Bourdon, speaks with 
interest of the prodigious facility of this master, whose errors, 
however, he freely censures, while he is warmed and animated l.y 
the fire which animates his works, especially in his youth and 
riper age. But a writer who appears to have admired Botirdon 
very much, cannot help expressing his regret ''that he did not 
finish his pictures a little more, and that he did not preserve thnt 
boldness and that courage of the mind which gives strength to per- 
fect his invention by constant labour.*' * We may be allowed to 
suggest that, perhaps, a greater assiduity would not have corrected 
the defects of a too ardent imagination. ** It is even true," 8a3r8 
Pelibien, t ''that his first thoughts, and what he executed with 




THE HALT OF THE HOLY FAMILY. — FROM A PAI.NTINO BY BOURIWN. 



R'urdon left behind him geveral daughters, who were very suc- 
cft«ful painters in the miniature style ; and some pupils, who were 
rather too fnithful to the frivolous traditions which he had brought 
from Italy an^ spread over France. We have mentioned Nicholas 
I»ir, who was more of a colourist than Bourdon, and Fricquet de 
Vaurose, professor of anatomy in the Academy of Painting, who, 
more of an engraver than a painter, undertook the tosl; of repro- 
ducing the works of his master in .line engravings. To these names 
we must add that of Pierre Mosnier, who was only a heavy Acade- 
mician, different in this respect from the wit Piron, who wrote 
his own epiti^h : 

Cy-git Piron 

Qui ne fut rien. 

Pas mf-me Academicien. 



the least finish, were the Morks which were often more suc- 
cessful than those which he tried to work up more completely ; be- 
cause at the first outset, the fire of his imagination supplied him 
with the power to satisfy the eyes ; but when he tried to paint a 
subject completely, he stopped short, and could never successfully 
carry it to the point it should have reached. In this way, by too 
careful a work, he obscured his first ideas, rather than rendered 
them clear and beautiful. This has often been noticed with regard 
to portraits from his pencil. For, whatever pains he took to com- 
plete a head, it was noticed that the more he FOught to reach the 

• Taillasson, " Observations sur quclques grands Peintres." 
t " Entretiens sur la Vie ct les Ouvrages des plus excellentt 
Peintres. I^rt V, Paris, 1688." 
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tural and the likeness, the more it fled before him, because he 
di I not uuffioiently comprehend the firut principles uf his art." 

We are told, on the subject of thia marvelloufl improvisatorial 
pOT\*er of the painter of Montpellier, that one day he laid a wa^jer to 
fin'Hli, in a day's work, twelve heads uf the size of life, and that he 
won bis wager. We are credibly informed that they were by no 
me^ns the worst heads produced by his fertile pencil. So much 
IX>«C7 of prompt conception and quick painting was partly ouang 
to a very dangerous fiicnlty for an artist to possess— memory. 
Bor.rdon bad seen everything and forgotten nothing. His head w^as 
liko one of those museums. In which are collected all the finest 
pieces of every school of painting. Henoe his reiuiniscences, some- 
times flagrant, sometimes iaint, sometimes happy, sometimes dis- 
jointed, ineffective, and dlHsonant. 

Wo could point out ipany of these evident and marked instances 
of memory, in a series otherwise 80 beautiful, ''The Seven Deeds of 
Mercy," the originals of which are in this country, the engravings 
everywhere, one of which we reprotluce (p. S), under the title of 
"\^orks of Mercy." Raphael, Poussin, and Hannibal Carracci, are 
all laid under contribution. Here we have a figure of the "Incendie 
del Borgo" taken wholesale ; here is a complete copy of the Qerma- 
nicus of Poussin. The masterpiece?* of Bologna and those of Venice 
bead in turn to the caprices of the French painter. But we must be 
Just. These diverse reminiscences Bourdon makes bis own. Figures, 
gestures, attitudes, everything which from all sides comes to his 
memory, he unites, he "marries" together, and introduces tben^ 
to his fiery canvas, which, after all, is improvisation — original 
eclecticism, if we may associate these two words which have so 
little right to meet together. Sebastien Bourilon stamps with his 
effigy the treasures he has pilfered here and there, and it nuiy be 
said that his work is a melting down of Italian coins. 

From Sebastien Bourdon to Nicolas Poussin, there is apparently 
bnt a little interval ; but that interval is the magic abyss of genius. 
Imagination, wit, memory — these are, doubtless, very fii)^ (qualities 
in a painter. But there must be added to them that profound 
sentiment, that sublime reiison, that judgment, which Poussin 
calls Lc liamcru (Vov de Virgiie fjw. nul ne p^nt cufillh% iil u^cst 
conduit par le desttn.* The golden branch was what Sebas- 
tien Bourdon wanteil, to take the very first rank in the French 
school. Tiiere are too many thoughts with a want uf judgment, 
they become scattered and without guide, just as the slavish 
multitude of whom Tacitus speaks, who finding themselves without- 
masters, were struck with terror and alarm --Fu^^fu* iinc nclove 
par id wilt 'ocors! 

Bourdon, as we have said, is not known by his pictures alone | 
amateurs of a certain class admire hiui also for etchings and 
engravings. D'Argenville only attributes forty to him, but the 
number must be raised to forty -four, and the description of them 
may be found in the excellent work of M. R4)l)ert Dumesnil, "Le 
Peiutre-Oraveur Francais." To tins the learned student is referred; 
we shall confine ourselves to the bCv^t of the pieces : — 

Old Testament.- "The Return of Jac<.li," " The Seven W«^rks 
of Pity," a continued series of pieces in Roman figures, with 
the following titles : — "Ksurientes pascere ;" *'Potare sitientes ;" 
•* Hoapitio exipeie (excijicre) advenas ;" **Ve.«}t«re nudos ;" 
*' ^%gros curare ;" " Libcrare eaptivos ;" '* Sepelire mortuos." 
These seven works, eiiin*aved and known ]>y the above names, 
were copies of seven pictures which are now in England. They 
are his finest productions.. There, is in them great nobility in the 
arrangement of the figures and in the lines, but the details are 
unfinished and sacrificed to the dignity of the figures. The ex- 
pression we should expect to meet, the evangelical tenderness of 
the sacred text which the }>ainter has sought to translate, are 
replaced by a somewhat grand eccentricity, by a marked and 
striking style which astonishes and pleases. "The Works of 
Mercy," filled as they are with reminiscences, have become a potent 
source of inspiration for subsequent artists, they have, in fact, been 
copied by L. Audran — a fact which demonstrates their success. 

New Testament. — "The Angelic Salutation;" "The Visita- 
tion ;" " The Annunciation to the Shepherds." 

♦ That goldcu branch of Virgil, which nobody can pick, 
unless he is ltd on by destiny. 



Holy Pamiliks.— Oval pieces.— " The Virgin;" '*The Virgin 
and the Curtain " 

Full- LEMOTH Pieces. — "The Virgin and Book;" "The Virgin 
of lt)49;" "The Infant Christ trampling on Sin ;" "The Fl^h 
into Egypt ;" another i' Flight into Egypt." 

Laroe Pieces.— "The Holy Family and St, Catherine;" **Tle 
Virgin of the Terrace;" "The Virgin and the Bird;" '*Tli< 
Dream of Joseph;" "The Angel advising St. Joseph;" "Flight 
into Egypt;" another "Flight into Egypt;" "Halt in Egypt;" 
"Return from Egypt ;' "The Holy Family and Angels;" "The 
Holy Family and i\\i Washerwoman;" "The Baptism of the 
Eunuch." 

Scenes. — Two pieces in the style of Pieire de Laer, not nuniljered 
— " The Poor resting," " The Child drinking." 

Landscapes, chiefly with subjects from the Old and New Tesu- 
ment. These form a series of twelve, not figured, and to vhich 
the catalogue of M. Robert Dumesnil gives no name, but of which 
there is a full description. 

There are three apocryphal pieces attributed to Bourd'-n :— 

1. "The Holy Family," in an octagon frame. Thia piece hu 
been recognised to be the work of Jean Miel, in the excellent cata- 
logue of Rossi, picture-dealer at Rome, in 1700, in which we find 
this line : — *^*Iiviaglio d^acquaforte di Qiovanni Miele.'* 

2. "The Holy Family," full length, which M. Bobert Dumesnil 
supposes to be by Cars, who is simply called the publisher of it 

3. "The Virgin beneath an Arch," which is believed to have 
been executed by Mariette. ^ 

The engravings of Bourdon show the power of his talent in maDj 
respects ; but, as we have had occasion to remark, they are rough, 
and want finish. The extremities of liis figures want correctne«i< 
and dallcacy. His heads are marked by distinctness, and his 
Virgins are admirable in their attitudes. 

With regard to the engravings which have been executed after 
Bebastjen Bourdon, there are many of v«ry mediocre character, and 
a few Qoly that are worthy of being admired. Amongst these may 
be quoted those of Van Schuppen, Natalis, Poilly, Fitau, Boulsn- 
ger, and Nauteuil. 

The last-mentioned engraved one, admirably, as usual, of the 
Queen of Sweden, which is known by having the following verses at 
the bottom : - 

" Chriitinc pent donner dea loia, 
Aux crrurs des vainqueurs les plus braves, 
Mais* la terre a-t-elle dcs rois, 
Qui soicnt digncs d*cn £tre esclaves ? " * 

The first prouf^ of tliis fine portrait have a full stop at the end of 
the verses ; the second have a note of interrogation, in the form oi 
an S ; the third have the ordinary note of interrogation. 

Natalis engraved, after Bourdon, some valuable plates; especially 
'< A Holy Family with Angela ;'* " The Marriage of St. Catherine;" 
and "The Virgin, with the Infant Christ asleep." In the tir»t 
proofs of this work the bosom of the Virgin is not covered. 

Van Schuppen haa engraved "The Virgin and Dove;" in 
brilliant style, the first proofs of which are before the drapery i» 
made to cover the child. At public sales these fetch over il3. 

Picard le Romain, Boydell, and Earlom, also engraved aiWr 
Bourdon; and the enumeration of these engravings is to be found in 
the catalogue of Brandes. 

Bryan mentioned among the celebrated print«, which "are 
e;$teemed by the judicious collector :" — 

"Jacob returning to his country in the absence of Laban." 

" Rebecca meeting the servant of Abraham." 

" The Ark sent back by the Philistines to the BgthshemiteH f 
scarce. 

The drawings of Bourdon, says D'Argenville, are full of a delight- 
ful fire and freedom. The strokes are generally executed in Ie»l 
pencil ; sometimes in red chalk ; and, on rare occasions, with a 
pen, and a slight wash of Indian ink, bistre, Indian blue, or red 
chalk, relieved with white ; he has also, sometimes, watered Um 
work with black lead and white chalk. He has left several 

* This effusion by Scudery means : " Christina is able to rule the 
hearts of the bravest conquerors. Bat arc there on earth kings 
worthy to be her slaves ? " 
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Undacapes in water body colour, very effective, though much in- 
jured. The drawings of this painter are recognised by his heads, 
their singular head-dresses, and the extremities, which are heavy 
and neglected . 

As for the numerous ixaintings ef Bourdon, they must be sought 
for rather in churches than in museums. We have been unable to 
find a trace of a picture by this master, which is mentioned in the 
abridgement of D^Argenville, and which it would be curiouB to find. 

**Some business," says his biographer, "took him to Montpellier; 
and during the short stay he made, Bourdon executed serenl large 
pictures, and numerous family portraits. A tailor of this town, 
esteeming thfi artist, whom he knew not to be rich, sent him, by a 
painter named Francis, a complete suit of clothes, with a red cap 
and cloak. Bourdon made him a present in return of his own 
portrait, dressed in the same dress, with the same cap, and painted 
Francis alongside him. This painter looking upon it as a very fine 
production, made a copy, which he gave to the tailor, and kept the 
original." 

It would be interesting if any tidings could be had of this* 
pictoie, and we should be glad to learn that some of our learned 
readers are able to furnish the information. 

The Museum of the Louvre has nine pictures by this master : — 

1. **Noah offering a Sacrifice to Qod after leaving the Ark." 
Valued at £320. 

2. "The Halt of the Holy Family." Valued at £320. 
8. " Holy Family." Valued at £12. 

4. " Christ and the little Children." Valued at £160. 

5. "Christ taken down from the Cross." No value is Ket on 
this ; at the time of the estimation being made, this pioture was, 
doubtless, in some Paris church. 

6. "The Crucifixion of St. Peter." Variously estimated at 
£400 and £600. 

7. "Julius Osnar before the Tomb of Alexander," a picture in 
the style of Poussin. Valued at £1 40. 

8. "A halt of Gipsies. Valued at £140. 

9. "The Portrait of Sebastien Bourdon." He is seated, and 
holds in his hands the head of Caracalhi. Estimated at £80 
and £100. 

These are all that are found in the "Handbook of 1847." But in 
oTAinining tho ucw Freuch galleries of the Louvre, we find 
another portrait, and two other Bamboehades of Bourdon, in the 
style of Jean Mlel and also Le Nain, in a gray tone, which would 
be agreeable if it was not too uniform. 

It appears to us that the connoisseurs, who in general underrate 
the real value, liave here ^ven it too high. 

The Louvre also possesses some drawings of Bourdon, more 
precious even than his paintings. 

We remark amongst these, studies for the " Crucifixion of St. 
Peter," and the repetition of the same subject with changes. 

*' Tobias burying one of the Children of Israel by Torchlight ;" 
a drawing washed oM peiKfil And touched up with white. 

*• The Apparition of the Saviour and the Pdre Ktemel granting 
the prayers of St. Koch ;" a drawing with the pen touched up with 
white. 

The "Portrait of the Author," after that which he painted in 
the pictur*^ of "Simon the Magician." 

The "Adoration of the Magi," drawn with a i)en, coloured, in 
the collection of Mariette. 

In the native town of Sebastien Bourdon, there are some fine 
Works of this master. The following are contained in the Fabre 
Moseum at Montpellier. 

1. •♦ The Portrait of a General." 

2. " A Landscape," a very large composition, but not equal in 
conception to its size. , 

3. " Landscape crossed by a River." 

4. " Discovery of the body of St. Theresa." 

The three last pictures were given to the town by the founder of 
the museum, M. Fabre. 

5. " A Halt of Gipsies," gift of M. Valedot, of Paris. 

6. "A Descent from the Cross," a little picture, presented to 
the museum by the government. 

7. *' Portrait of a Spaniard." This was formerly in the mayor's 
hooae at MontpelHer. 



8. "Portrait of Bourdou with the head of Cataoalla." A copy 
from that of the Louvre, by M. Perogio, jun., a pupil of the art- 
academy of Mouti>oIlier. 

In the Museum of Grenoble, is "The Continence of Scipio." 
This picture formerly formed a part of the gallery of the Hotel of 
Bretonvilliers, of which we have already spoken. It was. placed 
over one of the chimneys of that hotel. In 1811, it was given to 
the Museum of Grenoble by the imperial government. — In that of 
Toulouse, " The Martyrdom of St. Andrew." This painting is 
well painted, and is not wanting in style. — In the Museum of liUe, 
"A Car supported by Angels." 

The paintings of Sebastien Bounlon which are found in the 
Museum of the Louvre are not signed. The signature which is 
preserved of this painter, is taken from the records of the old 
academy of painting, of which he was the rector. 




ANTONIO SOLARIO, XL ZINGARO,* 

THB BRIOAND-PAIirTER OF KAPLS8. 

Salvator Bosa has accustomed the student of art to the wild 
soenes of those forest-clad mountains where lived, in days when the 
world had little else to do but fight, bands of lawless men, whose 
avocation, though not much worse than that of many a hired band 
of condottieri in the pay of the emperor, pope, or doge, was without 
the pale of the law, and subjected them when captured to most 
serions consequences. But here it was, amidst the rugged fiuit- 
nesses and savage gorges, where pines and rough briers and the 
wild flower only grew, and where the foot of nothing but man or 
goat cotild make way, that Salvator drew his inspiration, and that 
many an artist before and since has sought that gift, which the 
outward world can never give, if the inner soul be not gifted with 
its burning light. Study and observation never created poet or 
painter. It has finished and elevated both ; it nerer made one. 

There is a gorge which opens near the Mount Velino, on the road 
by which travellers sought some years — many years, indeed — ago, 
the city of Naples. It is wilder and more striking, even, than any 
other around. The road, which has wound along the side of a hill 
for some time, suddenly becomes level for about a hundred feet, 
bordered on one side by a precipitous l^nk, which towers fifty feet 

« The painting to which tlus episode in Italian art refers is now 
in Naples, in the Oalleria de' Capi d'Opera, and divides applause 
with superb productions from the pencils of Titian, Spagnaletto, 
Sebastiano del Piombo, Raffaelle, Giulio Romana, Andrea del 
Sarto, Annibalo Carraccio", Velasquez; Claude Lorraine, Domeni- 
chiuo, Corrcggio, and others. The Virgin is represented on a 
tlirone, surrounded with, saints, and the features arc those of 
Colantonio's daughter. The portraits of II Zingaro and his father- 
in-law are also introduced, the latter giving the countenance- 
says M. Falery— '* of a very ugly old man." There is, indeed, a 
strong and singular resemblance in the lives of the Brigand of 
Naples and the Blacksmith of Antwerp. Nor is there reason to 
doubt the truth of each account. All the biographers of the 
Italian- painters relate the incidents connected with II Zingaro *s 
becoming an artist. They are related pretty fully in Count Orloff 's 
" Essai sur 1* Histoire dc la Peinture en Italic, »' torn, ii., p. 330—335. 
The particulars relative to Quintin Matsys are more familiar to 
general readers. II Zingaro was bom in 1382, and died in 1455. 
Quintin Matsys, bom in 1450, died in 1529. The inscription on 
his monument outside the Cathedral of Antwerp is, " ConnubiaCs 
Amor de Mulcibre fedt Apellem." 
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above, before it slopes away, clad with trees, upwards to the moun- 
tain ; on the other, by a fall of half as many feet down to where a 
small hollow, in which a spring nestled from the sun, precedes 
another hill-side, which falls away into a rich plain below. At the 
end of this level space, the road narrows, and is overhung by 
trees that border what, in heavy rains, \b a mountain- torrent — in 
warm and dry weather, a stony and gloom-clad gorge. 

It was along this somewhat picturesque bridle-path, for it was 
scarcely anything more, that, one summer afternoon, two men rode 
in grave discourse. They were men of different ages. The one 
was about five-and-twenty, the other about forty ; and, from their 



materials beneath. There were lace ruffles, too, a jaunty caip of 
dark velvet, a plume, a dagger, a sword, a short Spanish cl<>al^ 
pistols — all, in fact, that belonged to a gay cavalier in a day when 
men were more miudfiil of their exterior than of the soul within, 
which, in the majority of instances, they left to its own impulsive 
culture. 

The serving-man was a gaunt, tall fellow, with little eves, a 
large mouth, low forehead, and an expression which seemed to caa 
vey much cunning and little confidence in his own physical poven. 
As he rode along, he appeared anxious to make as little of himself 
as possible ; and, for this purpose, stooped low, and rode with his 










THE KLIGUT INTO KflYPT. — FROM A PAINTING BV BOUKDOX. 



dress, it was pretty evjd<.nt they were master and man. The 
younger of the two wore a kind of semi-warlike costume, that left 
his profession in doubt. He wa-j well-knit, of middle height, and 
not ill-looking. Uii features were marked, and a little coarse, 
though a thoughtful and somewhat intellectual expression softened 
the outline, which otherwise would have been harsh. His hair 
was light ; his nose thin, and rather aquiline ; his mouth wearing 
an aspect of singular scomfalness ; his eyes having a habit of 
searching beyond hiB age. He wore a fine tunic of cambric and 
laoe, the collar of which showed his neck ; and over this a doublet 
of dark cloth, which, though fncitened at the waint, nhowed the rich 



head projecting over that of his horse, only sorry that he could not 
wholly vanish and conceal himself from mortal eyes. He had by hi3 
side an armoury of weapons —a vast blunderbuss, two huge horse- 
pistols, a rapier that would have delighted the celebrated knigl'^ 
of La Mancha, and an old breastplate, that would equally bave 
moved the heart of that worthy descendant of Amadis of Qaul- 

** Ma fuiy'" said the serving-man, in tones of reproachful gravity ; 
*' why do you Uugh, maltre Louis f * 

** I never look at thee, worthy Andr6 of my heart, but I ^^ 
laugh," replied the other in the peculiar tones which immemoriAll.v 
belong to a genuine Parisian. "Thy armoury is worthy of the 
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most valiant Bayard, whom, douWeBs, thou art anxious to 
riTal." 

"No — no !'* cried the other in a deprecating tone, glancing hur- 
riedly round at the road they had passed, and eyeing each bush 
and tree with uneasiii^ss, speaking, meanwhile, for any lurking 
brigand who might overhear him. "I don't want to fight —I'm 
not a fighting man. I couldn't draw this sword— it's too long ; 
the pistols are extracted from a collection of curios'ties ; and the 



*' Page ! Dost thou call thyself a page? There's enough in thy 
carcase to make a dozen pages." 

**I said nothing about my volume," resumed the other drily. 
''I was only observing that a more faithful friend and devoted 
servant the respected Ohanoine of St. Denis — Heaven bless him !— 
could not have found. I never leave you, sir ; I never complain ; 
you kick me — I say nothing; I am the doj; obeying the dissatisfied 
master " 




-FROM A PAINTING BY BlURDON. 



giin has not been loaded these fifty years. Besides, I've a great 
respect for the gentlemen of these mountains." 

"Silence, radoteur!^* said the other sternly. **I do believe 
my uncle gave me such a wretched serving-man to make me ludi- 
woug. There's more valour in a vineyard scarecrow than in thy 
♦Hole body, and more death in a jar of Falemian than in thy 
whole armoury." 

"I don't know about what death there is in Falernian wine ; I 
know there's more taste in it than in my master's head. Why, 
^ere could you get such another page V 



'*Andr6 Mothe, harkee," said the Frenchman drily; *' I took 
thee to please my uncle ; I dislike thee not personally, but I have 
thee imposed on me." 

"Sure I am, I never imposed upon any one." 

** None of thy dull jokes, knave. But mind yon, Andr6, I can 
bear thee very well, if thou art not, as I expect, a spy. My uncle 
sent thee to watch and send tales to him of my acts." 

" No, sir," began the man ; "I may retail some of your 
adventures by way of small talk, but I am incapable of 
reporting." 
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" How dost thou mean, ioanferable hadcvud f *' dsked the other 
fiercely. 

*• Why, sir,, to retail a fact only requires a tongue, but to report 
requires a> pen, and Andr6 Mothe never was suspected of writing 
before." 

" So much the better, Monsieur Andr6 ; that consoles me, be-, 
cause, when we return to France, I have but to cut thy throat to 
prevent thee telling any of thy long-winded stories to my uncle." 

" Then take my word,' sir, if you stick in that mind, I shall not 
stick to you." 

** Be then on thy good behaviour ; — eh ! what have we here ? 
soldiers of the emperor or bandits ? Draw, mattre Andr6, and 
show thy valour." 

'* rd rather show my heels," said mattre Andr6, trembling ^d 
falling off his horse as if shot; **now, my good gentlemen," he 
roared, *' be merciful, I'm the father of seven children, entirely 
dependent on — " 

** Silence, coward | What want ye ? Why bar yon the road ! 
We are quiet travellers ; but if you seek battle, we ara ready. Up, 
Andr6, and shoot the first man who — ** 

"No, I won't; I'll be shot myself first. Good messieurs, my 
name is ATidr6 ; I'm a poor serving-man," 

*' Get up," said a rough fellow, **get up ; or, by our lady of 
Loretto, I'll give you more inches of my steel than ever you eat of 
macaroni. Signor Cavalier, resistance is useless. We are nine. 
Our orders are to use no unnecessary violence, but down with your 
sword, or — ^" 

The young Frenchman surveyed his enemies. They were pine as 
ill-looking Abruzzi bandits as ever startled a quiet traveller, and 
all armed to the teeth, with odd-looking musquetoons, swords, 
pikes, and other weapons of the day. l!heir eyes were fierce and 
^heir gestures menacing. To fly was to ensure a dangerous volley, 
to advance was impossible. 

** Gentlemen," exclaimed the volatile Frenchman, taking off his 
velvet cap, after sheathing his sword, "your arguments are over- 
powering. I resign myself to their cogency." 

The brigands smiled, and assisted the son of Gaul to alight, while 
one with a hearty kick induced Andr6 to rise. They then disarmed 
both, gave their horses to a lad of their party, and, placing their 
prisoners in their mfdst, moved up the gorge, which, rough as it 
wa«, appeared a familiar road to the whole of the band. 

About half-a-mile higher up in the hills, where the rocks were 
nearly barren, was the place where the brigands were wont to 
encamp. A small ledge of rock, marked liy many fires, lay before a 
cave of no very large dimensions — but still sufficient for the shelter 
of snme dozen men accustomed to the rough life of the mountains. 
Within this cave, which was hung round by gay apimrel, guns, 
swords, pistols, and the floor of which was covered by rude beds, 
sat a solitary man — scarcely a man either, but a beardless youth, 
of not more than nineteen summers. Rudely dressed in the gaudy 
attire of those mountains, he wjis, by the light of a torch of pine, 
a study for a i>ainter. His face waa very handsome. A lofty 
forehead, dark, curling hair, a mouth of wonderful expression, 
combined with marked though regular features, and a commanding 
form, to make bim a perfect study. But it was his eye that • 
attracted chief attention. It seemed to roll in an absolute frenzy, 
a8 he sat wrap])ed in thought, a book on his knee, a book which 
he had just abandoned— he, the runaway favourite of a "conven| 
— to think, and that book, Dante. He had been poring over li 
for hours, until the light of day had faded, and then he had lit a 
torch and read, until the magic of the poet's lute ha(^ awakened 
in him ideas, thoughts, anJ feelings which, though already common, 
grew stronger and stronger every day. 

Beneath the swarthy skin of that youth, there burned that 
restless, nameless fire, which impels to deeds of good and ill. A 
yearning for something beyond that rude life already overcame him. 
Already had its impetuous feelings driven him from the calm 
convent cell to a cavern in the Abruzzi. A student who devoured 
books, especially books of song, records of heroism , deeds that won 
for man and woman immortal fame, the lad had in the library of 
the abbot felt that uneasy craving for action which often pervades 
the being of the man born for a purpose, the man inspired by the 
intuitive desires of genius. Fired, inflamed^ excited to a pitch of 



frenzy, believing himself capable of anything, he had written vem, 
made drawiags in charcoal in his cell, roused himself to fits of 
oratory, and then run away to seek fortune. This was at wven- 
teen. At nineteen he was a brigand chief, the life and soul, by 
force of mere mind, of a band of lawless ruffians, who knew no 
law but their own passions. There was a '^Id excitement in tk 
position, which pleased Antonio Solario, and yet he waa nn 
satisfied. 

Suddenly he started, as the sound of footsteps caught his ear. 
He rose, took up his gun and went out into the open air, well 
aware that it must be some of his comrades and men returning, bat 
yet using all th^ caution which was necessary in his position. If 
** uneasy is the head that wears a crown," how much more nnea^iy 
is the head of the man who seeks to live by rapine, whose hand 
is against every man, and against whom every man's hand i» 
raised. 

* ' Who comes ?" he cried in the rich tones of his native lan«l 
with a slight guttural, which often belongs to men of moimtflin 
birth. 

"It is the band, with prisoners," replied one; and the fore- 
most came suddenly in sight, with the French cavalier and lii« 
somewhat prudent servant, the worthy, and in general, merry- 
tongued An'dr^. 

" Welcome !" said the brigand chief. ** Welcome I I was weary 
of being alone, and I should have joined you soon. Bnter, 
strangers." 

" Your politeness is too strong to be resisted,'* said the French- 
man, sarcastically. 

** Be quiet," muttered Andr6. 

** Gentlemen," continued tlie youth, ** sit down and tell nie 
who and wliat you are. Believe me, ye are not so bad as we arc 
painted." 

*' I do not deny but you would make excellent studies for an 
artist, but I must say that I prefer those I am in search of in tbe 
good city of Naples." 

" You are an artist," cried Antonio Solario, impetuously. 

** I am," replial the other, * f* proceeding to Naples to study 
under Colantonio.'' 

** Then you are welcome ; be seateti, I beg ; your residence liew 
will be less unplea.««ant than you expected." 

The Frenchman smiled, the servant-man Andr6 looked agreealdy 
surprise!^, and ^he robbera did not appear so gratified as mi^ht 
have been expected at this announcement of their .chief, which 
seemed to convey the impression that he did not intend to pi]b?e 
the travellers of every article of property they happened to have 
about them. Not being artLsts in practice or in ideas, they could 
not sympathise with the feeling which the announcement of De 
Rieux had excited in Antonio Solario, who was said to be of ppsy 
origin, and hence was called II Zingaro. 

Of the consequences which ensued from this interview we must 
speak at a future period. 



THE FRENCH EXHIBITION. 

One of the effects of the present happy union between two nations 
whic^ should have ever been joined happily in almost marital 
connexion, has been the foundation of **an Bxhibition in London 
of the productions of the most popular artists of France," which it 
is hoped **must greatly contribute to augment the esteem of the 
British public for the French school." 

Under the direction of a visiting committee, consisting of t«o 
celebrated English artists, Messrs. Stanfield and Maclise, and four 
other gentlemen more or less counectetl with art, this ExJiibiti"n, 
the first of its. kind, has been opened at No. 121, Pall Mall, opr'>- 
site the Opera colonnade. Had not our own Exhibition demand* d 
the first pbce, we should most a.s8uredly have directed the alUii- 
tion of our readers to this very interesting gallery of paintiuu's, 
which we accept very heartily, but rather as a promise than a« a 
performance. 

The various specimens of the French masters here exhibitetl art' 
not very numerous (there are but 196 pictures catalogued, a few 
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others appear since to have been added), nor do we believe them to 
form by any means a fair criterion of the power and ability of 
artistic France. Stall they are decidedly worthy and interesting, 
and in a few cases, sttch as the '^Delaroche and Ary Seheffer," 
worlLS of genius which could 'not be surpassed by any other 
nation. 

The Diost noticeable thing which strikes the visitor unaccustomed 
to French picture?, is the want of that glowing colour which pecu- 
liarly distinguishes the English, and also the excellent drawing 
Anost everywhere prevalent, an excellence unfortunately not 
ohsenrable in every English picture. There is also, here, a large 
preponderance of conversational cabinet pictures, beautifully drawn, 
and imagined with great delicacy, but wanting in force and 
colour. 

Another peculiarity is the arrangement of the numbei*s, which 
are not consecutive npon the walk, but stuck about in the ^dest 
manner possible. No. 1 being next to 45, and the' next to 102, and 
Bo on. Upon consulting the catalogue, the visitor finds that all 
pictures by the same artist have consecutive numbers ; but the 
pictures being of various sizes, and thus requiring to^ be sepa- 
rated, the munbers attached thus appear as if they had come up in 
a lottei-y. 

(No. 6), '' Repose," by Henri Baron, is almost familiarised to the 
reader from his acquaintance with the artist's illustrations npon 
wood. It is a pleasing design, of good colour. 

(No. 7), "The Bose-coloured Domino," by Joseph Bfeftuine, aii 
artist of standing, and celebrated in Paris, is the very bedl specimeti 
of portrait painting, both as to finish, colour, and grace-, in the 
exhibition. The work in question is, indeed, of ver^ high-class 
merit. 

(No. 7), ''Madame Du Barry consulting Cagliostro on her Des- 
tiny," by Francois Braid, is rather distinguished for its subject 
than for its treatment. 

(No. 13), ** Gulliver in the island of Brobdignag — microscopic 
studies of plants in the forest of Fontainebleau," by the saine artist^ 
is worthy to be classed with any eccentric absurdity evei- perpeirated 
by a painter. It is absurd because it travels oht of thb region of 
art. An immense canvas is covered with gigantlb l^ves alia 
flowers, insects, etc., which almost hide Gulliver, whd Ih r^lati'dii 
to them is a pigmy, and who seeks to escape from ah immeniib 
hand, which, with part of a fitce, &r bigger thai! that 

** Of Memphiau sphinx, 
FedestaUed, haply, in some ptilac^ coiiri, 
When sages looked to Egypt for their lore," 

is shown in a corner of the picture ready to pounce upon hiiii. 
Had this been the only picture by Braid we should have been 
inclined to speak but slightingly of him. (No. li) however, ''The 
Interior of a Custom-house," with an enraged lady, whose bonnet 
has been completely sacrificed by the douauiers, and several other 
victims of these intelligent officers, affords us one of the few pictures 
which are provocative of mirth, and at the same time artistic. The 
picture before ns is full of very high comedy, and although hilarious 
in the highest degree, and perfectly true to nature, is by no means 
coarse. 

(No. 43), **The Portrait of the Emperor on Horseback," by 
Alfred de Dreux, is admirable, not only as a portrait, but as a 
York of art. The portion is spirited and free ; the drawing of the 
Hone mij^ be improved. 

(No. 46), ** An Arab Woman," by Auguste Delacroix; is a fine 
study, remarkable for its colour. 

Paul DeUroche, one of the greatest of French artists, not only 
of the present day, but also of all time, is represented here by four 
specimens from his pencil. (No. 49), ''The Great Artists of the 
Berival," which seems to be a sketch of the composition painted in 
fregco in the hemicycle of the Bcole des Beaux Arts, Paris, and 
which is scarcely within our province; (Ko. 60), "The Death of 
*he Doc de Gnise ;" (No. 60*), "Napoleon at Fontainebleau ;" and 
(No. 51), " The Burgomaster's Family," a sepia drawing. Of these 
"The Death of the Due de Guise" is the chief. It is the property 
of the Due d'Aumale, and is a work of art of the highest class, at 
the same time that it is of the most ambitious kind — the historical. 
The stiffening corpse of Guise, lying with glased eyies and matted 



hair ; the whispering grudp of assassins, one of whom is sheathing 
his sword ; the approach of the king, who draws back the arras 
with a guilty look, are all excellent. The grouping and attitudes 
are true to nature, and by no means exaggerated. The costume 
and details of the picture accurate and most carefiilly painted. 
The chiaroscuro is especially remarkable, everything being per< 
fectly distinct in the darkened gloom of the vast chamber. This 
picture has been now painted some twenty years, and criticism 
on so well known and valued a work of art may, therefore, be 
somewhat supererogatory ; but we would earnestly call the atten- 
tion of all English artists to this picture, #hich they now have an 
opportunity of studying. 

Louis Devideux, pupil of Paul Delaroche, contributes two si^eci- 
mens of paintings, which are both excellent in colour, but which 
are destroyed by the subject ; they are (No. 62), ** The Chinese 
Guitarist," in which a not ungraceful Chinese woman is represented 
as playing npon that instrument, and (No. 63), a pendalit to the 
foregoing. The high cheekbones, and the transverse position of the 
eye betokening the Mongolian race, render the pictures so opposite 
to ideas of beauty formed in an European school, that we look 
upon these rather as curiosities than works of art. 

(No. 54) and (No. 66), "Cupid and the Graces," and the 
" Woodcutter's Family," qu\te stand out from amongst the sur- 
rounding pictures ; the colour being remarkably beautiful, very 
liiuch in the manner of the best productions of Titian. They 
are painted by Diaz, an artist who has studied much in 
Home. 

" The Widow's Mite" (No. 60), by Kdouard Dubufe, is a pro- 
duction worthy of his father^s pupil. Our readers will call to mind 
a pleasing example of the elder Dubufe, now in the Vernon 
Gallery. 

Of (No. B7), "Cows and Landscape," and (No. 67*), another 
"Landscape," by the same artist, Raymond Esbrat, we can say little 
&voiirably. In truth, the French do not by any means excel in 
landscape. Not so, however, in cabinet conversational pictures, of 
which the next thirteen pictures in the catalogue, from No. 68 to 
Xo. 80, are excellent examples. The four first, "Consulting 
CArds ;" "A Young lady ;" " Meditation ;" and "A Page," are by 
<^ban Fauvelet, a pupil of Lacour. The remainder are by Eugene 
Pibhel, pupil of Drolling and Delaroche. Of his productions, " The 
Miisic Lesson," and "The Desert," are probably the best, but all 
lire excellent. The drawing is capital, the accessories well managed, 
^d the colour; which is the most faulty part of the pictures, is 
delicate. The great fault in these little gems is, that they want 
force ; but d little varnish, for which the majority of the pictures 
iii the exhibition are perishing, would Ad both brilliancy and 
force to them. 

*' A House in Cairo" (No. 84), and "A Street" in the same 
city, by Theodore Frere, are picturesque and interesting ; both 
productions are well painted. 

Edouard Frere, another of the pupils of Paul Delaroche, con- 
tributes five cabinet pictures of the class criticised above. Of these 
(No 86), " La Blanchissettse," and (No. 89), "The Prayer," are 
most excellent. They are distinguished by all the qualities which 
distinguish those before noticed. 

(No. 90), "The Caravan," by Eugene Fromentin, is a desert 
scene, painted with great force and extraordinary knowledge of the 
subject. 

Theodore Gudin, who, in common with the majority of artists 
noticed, has received both medals and honours, has sent to this 
exhibition no less than six sea-pieces ; of these, none of which can 
bear comparison with our English masters, Cooke, or Clarkson 
Stanfield, (No. 100), " Fishing Boats in a Swell," is perhaps the 
best. (No. 104), "Evening after a Wreck," is also highly meri- 
torious. 

(No. 105), "Virginia at the Bath," from St. Pierre's well- 
knoMm romance, is a very nicely painted and drawn production by 
Oscar Guet. 

C. Hoguet, contributes five kndscapes and several sea-pieces, 
none of which are of a very high class. Eugene Isabey, a name 
well known from the fame of a former artist, is als3 represented by 
various sea-pieces of usual merit ; and Charles Louis Mogin has 
sent five sea-pieces, well painted, and excellent in finish and 
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colour. Still, it is neither in landscape or in sea-piece that the 
French, judging from this exhibition, excel. 

(Nos. 126 and 127) are two ** Portraits of parallel reformers, 
Calvin and Luther." They are undoubtedly well painted, but the 
flesh tints are somewhat dark. The portraits are at once recctg- 
nised, being evident studies from known pictures of these great 
men. 

So (No. 144), **The Right of Might," by Eugene Poittevin, is 
one of the finest and most originally -treated pictures in the exhibi- 
tion. A camp-follower of the time of the Ware of the League, 
stripped to his waist, and infuriated by drink, is represented in a 
farm-yard, with his foot upon a pig which he has stuck ; a naked 
sword in one hand and a pet rabbit hanging dead from the other. 
The farm buildings burst in flame aronnd him, and in the distance 
a woman struggles in the arms of one of his comrades, whilst 
amidst the wreck, the principal figure roars out a drunken catch. 
Anything more finely conceived, or originally treated, it is hard to 
imagine. Its quaintness and truth are fully equal to any of the 
groups of "Les Miseres de la Guerre," of the renowned Jaques 
Callot. 



published of the ^^Fraucesca di Rimini of Dante." The entire 
devotion of love was never more thoroughly and chastely exhibited ; 
Paolo, in pain and contrition, veils his face from Dante and Virgil, 
whilst aronnd him Francesca clasps her arms, tears at the time 
starting from her eyes, as, thus embracing, the figures are borae 
onwards through the gloom of Hades. 

" As doves 
By fond desire invited, on wide wmgs 
And firm, to their sweet nest returning home, 
'Cleave the air, wafted by their will along ; 
Thus issued, from that troop where Dido ranks, 
They through the ill air speeding." 

Dante. Inf. CatU. v. 

Her Majesty, we believe, commissioned the admirable artist to 
execute this duplicate, for which she has given £1,200. Aiy 
Scheffer has five other productions in the gallery, but none of them 
are of equal interest with the one we have criticised, and all of 
them want the glow of colour which distinguishes Titian, Rubens, 
and our own Etty, 

Last on the catalogue ai-e two pictures by Horace Vemet, one ot 
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(No. 153*) ** Greek Children," by J. de Monlignon, has the 
merit of excellent colour and drawing. 

From No. 161 to No. 168, the productions of Antoine Emille 
Flassan, are cabinet pictures, so delicate in their finish, and chaste 
in their execution, that they have attracted universal attention and 
admiration; the best of this artistes productions (No. 162), *'The 
Foot Bath," a little picture, which is perfect in every respect, has 
been, we hear, purchased by her Majesty, at a price which, lur 
the size, is very high indeed. It does not measure more than 
ten or twelve inches, and has been sold for forty guineas. 

(No. 170), *' An Incident in the life of Peter the Great, wherein 
be attends Menzikofl^ upon his sick bed," by Robert Fleury, is an 
historical composition of great merit. It does not, however, from 
its size and the unpleasant nature of the comix)sition, show to 
advantage in this gallery. 

(No. 176) is an admirable drawing of a *' Turkish Odalisque, 
laughing, as she indolently lounges in the enjoyment of a Chi- 
bouque." The texture of the skin, the ease and grace of the 
figure, are beautifully rendered by the artist Schlesinger. 

The great attraction of the room is the piece by Ary Schefler, a 
reproduction of his picture sj well known from the engravings 



which only (No. 194), " Hunting the Mouflon in Africa," is a fine 
specimen of his powers. The drawing of this is sa spirited and 
excellent as Horace Vernet's productions usually are, the drawing 
is especially fine. In the second (No. 195), "Death Purifying the 
Soul," an allejury is attempted, which, in our opinion, as the 
majority of allegories do, signally fails. The arrangement is besides 
faulty, and the sky so intensely and deeply blue, m to be, to 
English eyes at least, unnatural. 

There is one thing which the visitor will be struck with, not in 
the gallery but in the catalogue, where he will find that every 
artist, even of comparatively moderate capability, has had honooia 
abundantly showered upon him, and everything has been done to 
elevate liim in his art. He will contrast Engliah encouragement to 
art most disadvantageously in this respect, and will involuntarily 
i-eeall Mr. Thackeray's dictum in the last number of the Newcome's, 
** that a gentleman may be allowed to toy but not to marry with 
the Muse of Painting, and that an English gentleman would as soon 
think of bringing up his son as a confectioner or hairdreseer as of 
placing him as a pupil to a painter." 

If it unly induces our ** Society" to remedy this injustice, the 
French Exhibition will have done much for English art. 
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ADRIAN VANDERVELDE. 




Katirk never showed htioelf to tkia paiuter but full of grace and 
sweetness, smUing and happy as youth. Barren in her aspect to 
Rnysdael, arid and melanchuly to Wynants, she appears to have 




reserreJ tor Vandervelde her loveliest pastorals, her most refreshing 
▼enlure, and her most invigorating breezes. In contemplating the 
meaiows in which this master groups his goats, his sheep, and his 
rmuiaatbg cattle, there is no mind, however ill at ease, no spirit, 
Vol. II. 



however i citurbed, that will not catch a gleam of inward peace. 
. By what miracle of art is it possible that, with a few cobors spread 
over his canvas, the artist is enabled to awaken in us the same 
ineffable sentiment of repose, of abandonment, 
and happiness that the actual odour of the fields 
and the solitude of nature produce ? To paint 
trees, animals, meadows, woods, and lakes, with 
a surprising fidelity to truth, is, without doubt, 
a rare merit ; but may we not wonder that Nature 
should ever permit what a poet used to call the 
secret of her influence to be ravished from her ? 

Few men have attained celebrity in any intel- 
lectual pursuit without having, at a very early 
age, given striking proofs of the natural bent ox 
their inclinations for it. This is particularly true 
of poets and painters. Every one is aware of the 
truth contained in the well-known quotation, 

" Pocta nascitur, non fit ;" 
and, however much a man may exert himself 
however skilful he may become in the mere me- 
chanical part of the art, in the nice appreciation 
of longs and shortg^ however great the praise he 
may possibly attain at Cambridge or Oxford, for 
a certain number of floiKing polished lines, dignified 
by the name of a piize poem, and destined, after no 
very long space of time, to be buried for ever in 
oblivion, he will never be a poet unless Nature herself has implanted 
the sacred fire in his heart ; if she has done so, that fire will give 
indications of its existence in the spring of life as certainly as that^ 
in the spring of the year, the blossoms will precede the fruit. 
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What is true of poetry, is true also of painting ; and Yandervelde 
is one of the very numerous examples in support of our assertion. 
Scarcely had he learnt to read, before he had learnt to paint. 
During the hours when he was not at school, he seized the brushes 
belonging to his brother, or his relation William,- who was six years 
older than himself, and bedaubed with an Indefatigable hand the 
walls and even the furniture of his paternal home.* The animals, 
the cows, the sheep, and the goats, whose peculiarities of form and 
feature he was subsequently destined to reproduce in unequalled 
perfection, formed the subjects of his first essays. His father, who 
was a ship painter, saw with regret that his son preferred the 
more elegant and artistic pencil to the unwieldy brush which he 
himself had handled all his life. He was, therefore, but little 
inclined to admire the drawings and paintings wiih i^hich the 
young Adrian covered the walls of his house. One day, howeyer, 
Adrian dared even to paint a milkmaid od the foot of his father^* 
bedy and this painting so far exceeded any of his former attempts, 
that Che old painter gave up all hox)e of combating his son's evi- 
dent vocation. He determined to take him to John Wynants, who 
at that time enjoyed a high reputation at Haarlem ; a^ this great 
master, on seeing the ohild^s sketdies, was unable to conceal his 
surprise and admiration. It is related that Wynan^' wife, who 
was present, exclaimed to hex husband ; ^' Wynants, you have 
found your master !" t 

This happened at Amsterdam, where Vandervelde w^ bom in 
1639. Entirely devoted to his art, he soon justifiu}, {f OiOt the 
prediction, at least the enthusiasm^ of ths wife of Wynants.. This, 
however, did not for a moment %wakBfi the jealousy of t|ie master, 
who only felt proud of having had such a pupil. A noble examplei 
but one which is rarely met ^Lth in the history of art ! It is said 
that his introduction to Wynants made him ai»^uainted with Philip 
WouvermanF, who was his senior by aomb years, and who also was 
a pupil of Wynants. The tastes of the two young students were 
very similar, and this circuuLstancis caused a idling of friendship 
to spring up between them, which was not without a beneficial 
influence upon Vandervelde, whom Philip Wouvermans f^ded with 
the advice his greater experience enabled him to give.:*: Hiiwevier 
this may be, it was not long before Vandervelde familiarised lumself 
with every practical difficulty of his profession ; and Wyniuits him- 
self declared that he no longer needed any instruction, excepting 
from that great mistress — Nature, — who has always endless lessons 
in store for the man of genius. It may be said with truth, that 
no artist was ever a more studious observer of nature than Adrian 
Vandervelde. He never permitted his imagination to supply the 
knowledge in which he was deficient, and it is easily perceived that 
he never painted a picture, or executed an etching, without having 
beforehand prepared himself by making patient studies of every 
object which he was desirous of representing. 

That this is the only way in which a man, however gifted, is 
sure of becoming a great painter, we have the testimony of one of 
the greatest artists that England ever produced : *'I again repeat," 
says Sir Joshua Reynolds, addressing the students of the Royal 
Academy, "you are never to lose sight of nature ; the instant you 
do, you are all abroad, at the mercy of every gust 'of fashion, 
without knowing or seeing the point to which you ought to steer. 
Whatever trips you make, you must still have nature in your eye. 
. . . Let me recommend to you not to have too great depend- 
ence on your practice or memory, however strong those impressions 
may have been which are there deposited. They are for ever 
wearing out, and will be at last obliterated, unless they are con- 
tinually refreshed and repaired." § 

The qualities wliieh strike us forcibly in nature are her softness 
and repose. In the pictures of Vandervelde the flocks feed in 

• Houbracken. ** Vic dc Vandervelde." Dcscamps. ** Vic dcs 
Peintros Flamands, AUcmands, ct UoUandais," vol. iii. p. 872. 

t Houbracken. Manuscript translation of Madame Bernard 
Picard. 

% ** A Catalogue rai<«onnc of the Work* of tho most eminent 
Butch, FUiuiih, and Trench PaintLTi," by John Smith. London, 
1801. 

§ " The Discourbcs of Sir Joshua Ueyaulds." London ; lbi'2. 



rich pastures, beneath noble trees whose leaves are soarcely moveil 
by a breath of air, with the pale azure skies above, in a sort of 
terrestrial paradise where the noise of the world does not penetrate, 
and the agitations of the heart are calmed. There is scarcely an 
amateur in Europe who has not viewed with delight his " Sunrise/' 
in the Louvre, or at least the beautiful engraving of it which va^ 
executed during the last century. Who does not feel inclined tj 
sit down for a few hours beside those careless herdsmen, who are 
fishing on the bank of the river I To the right, in the distant 
horizon, some light clouds, rose and amber-coloured, announce tlie 
rising sun. The earth is awaking gently, the water flows silently 
on, the foliage is almost motionless, and the pure invigorating air «f 
daybreak braces the limbs that have been relaxed by sleep. The 
animals themselves appear to enjoy this refreshing coolness, which 
the sun's rays will soon disperse. The cattle bathe their feci in 
the waters of the river, which is so still that it might be mistdkea 
for a lake. One of them breathee forth a suppressed and melan* 
oholy lowing, and then suddenly eeases, as if alarmed at hiring 
disturbed the surrounding silence \ another, on a mound, which i\ 
sharply defined against the sky, illumined by the sunrise, stretcbtd 
its powerful neck, and seems, with expanded nostrils, to be snnffiQg 
the fresh air.* 

Rivalling Paul Potter in the art of representing animals, Viinder- 
velde is richer in accessories thai) his ijlustrions predecessor. Paul 
Potter concentrate^ hie whole genius on the reproduction of the 
expression, th^ physiognomy of the soul— if we may use the ex- 
pression — of animals. In ]^ eyes the landscape is but an acces- 
9ory ; a 8cr«f of green p^tur^ge si)flices him to make a pic-tur>, 
where two cqws are lying down at the foot of an oak awaiting the 
time to return ^0}|)e. V/iwdervcldd, too, is a great animal painUr, 
but tl^is is not all j lie posscss^ss a true feeling for landscaje a.-< 
well, liis fimi^n and herds fead in meadows dotted with bushy 
trees, and Wftxigi hy lakes and rivers, beyond which the UDH^tcare 
stretches oi^t iwtil it is lost in the distance, while a gentle breeze 
^lowly sisatter? across the i^ky fleecy clouds, such as Earel Dujardiii 
4elights |p paint. In a word, every beauty of nature is enliiled to 
(24^atribute to the effeot which he desires to produce. The co^s 
and tbA horses ef Paul Potter are undoubtedly unrivalled, and no 
other pai^l^r has been able to combine, in so great a degree, power 
i4 reproduction with accuracy of observation ; but Vanderveldt:, 
with a different feeling for nature, attained a perfection no \&a 
rare, for in his works gracefulness and truth are invariably found 
united to each other. 

The mind of an artist is a mirror, endowed with the manellnis 
power of reflecting natural objects, and at the same time of com- 
municating to them something, as it were, of human vitality. 
Nature, infinitely varied in her aspects, takes every form which 
genius is pleased to give her. Melancholy to poeta who are gifted 
with a restless sensibility, tranquil to hearts that are at rest, 
stormy to impassioned souls, her manifestations are as numervaii 
as the phases of the human mind. To every dififcrent iJtrr<>a 
nature wears a different aspect, but in her entirety she is invisible, 
like the Almighty Creator. A painted landscape is, therefore, nvt 
to be regarded as representing only a fragment of matflrial creAticn, 
but also the impression produced by the subject of the picture cq 
the mi|id of the painter. In viewing the paintings of Paul Putter 
and those of Vandervelde^ we are inclined to fancy one the very 
image of good-nature, and tl^ other a mixture of gracefulness sad 
simplicity. 

The ancients used a sublime word to express their idea of nature ; 
it was : Alma Parent — the kind mother. These words might U ' 
placed at the foot of every canvas signed by Vandervelde, and little 
would remain to be said to characterise his peculiar spirit. We 
should err greatly in attributing any system or philosophical civ* 
Bcionsness of his power to this simple Dntchmaa. He only en- 
deavoured to prove himself a skilful and accurate imitator of the 
objects which he studied carefully in his long country walks. He 
saw animals, trees, meadows, and grassy hills, and painted the&i 
with delight. Animals, above everything else, attracted his att-eD- 
tion ; their structure, their physiognomy, the varied appearance < t 

* This picture is in the collection of the Louvre, and is known 
under the title of *< ▲ Sunrise." 
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ibeir kftiri /rom the fme and glossy coai of th« ItOTse, to the long 
and tangled eorering of the goat, is represented in his paintings 
with the power of rare and pleasing tmthfniness. 

In the pietnres of Yanderrelde, the tohnals always ocenpy the 
foreground, and it is to this, no donht, that we mnst attribute 
the pleasing hnpression which the works of this master produce. 
Whereterman appears, the repose of solitude takes flight. The 
silent Hock form part of a landscape ; they lire the same lift as the 
li«rha«e which serres them lor food and bed ; and they in nowise 
(lisiarh the sentiment which impresses the soul when viewing the 
silent tendseafw. Pignres may animate the scene, but they disturb 
the mystery and destroy the air of peaceful repose. Wheneyer 
Yandetrelde introduces shepherds or shepherdesses into his paint- 
ingB, he generally takes care to confine them to the middle distance. 
Thos, in the ** Sunrise/* the two careless herdsmen who are fishing 
are scarcely to be peroeiyed ; and the whole of the foreground is 
occupied by cattle, sheep, or goats. These domestic animals need 
no ^atdians to prevent their straying from the accustomed pastures, 
or the calm lake which is their watering-place. In another picture, 
a woman is con versing at the door of a cottage with two men. It is 
really a difficult task to discern them beneath the thick foliage of 
the shadowy oaks, while the eye is attracted by a white cow, 
painted With ehatming softness, descending the slope towards the 
s{>ectatortf; hf A sheefr lying down, whose tfeece, as seen from 
Ijehiad, is § jsiracle of execution, and by a cow, also lying down 
to the right in « huH tint, whose hind-quarters are modelled 
with a vigour, and painted With a truth of colour, which is unsur- 
pa^salfle. 

We may here remark the difference which separates the Dutch 
painters from the ideas and manner of the French school. "What 
is chiefly to be blamed in their figures," says de I'ileB, "is inaction, 
since this ftralt deprives them of every connexion with the sur-* 
rounding lands^pe^ and causes them to appear unreal. Without 
wiiihing, however, to shackle painters with any fixed rule, I am 
persuaded that the heA method of causing figures to be appreciated 
is to arrange them so fiir in accordance with the character of the 
laodsca^ as to make it seem as if the landscape had been created 
entm?ly for the figures. / woidd not have them either insipid or 
inardrf. They should tell Some story to excite the interest of the 
observer, or at least to give a name to the painting, by which it 
might be distinguished from the mass of others by those who are 
jndges of such ttiatters." How strongly characteristic is it of the 
national spirit of the French school, that its disdples make the 
badscape Aibordinate to the figures, and not the figdres to the 
lamUcap^, never allotting to ro*n a seeoAdary place in nature. 
An in^pid or useless figure is a fK6M in the eyes of a French 
painter, while, on the contrary, the simple Vandervelde, i* his love 
f tf the totiBftry, feared to make his figures play too prominent a 
p:\rt. to hint the h^frdnttM is a part of his fleecy charge, And he is 
it^itisfied wHl( the ^reai f^yfrit of nature which seems to sigh in 
the bre«rt6 fk'V^ ttKriei i^e ifee-to]^/ ot to ^ak in the deep 
%nd s<)lemn lowing of the cattle that crop the herbage in his 
meadows. 

While Berghem delights in multiplying the figures in his paint- 
iDgg, exhausting his spirit and his genius in varying their attitudes, 
and attracting the eye by his rosy countrywomen with their brilHant 
sVirts and scarlet bodiees, Yandef v<4de leaves the foreground to 
his docks, and does not find it neeessary that the stilfaiess of nature 
fihonld be enlivened by the human voice. In hie eompositioBB 
Mtare preserves the deep poetry and silent happiness of her soli- 
tades. Berghem, who looks at nature through the smiling atmo- 
sphere of his imagination, who often omament-s her with historical 
rd»necttons and the reflection of the brilliant colours with which 
Italy hnpressed his imagination, fills his pastorals with life and 
motion. Vandervelde, devoted entirely to his true and almost 
tender admiration for nature, draws with a more discreet hand. 
He is generally sparing in detail, and the simplicity of the composi- 
tion heightens the grace and harmony of the whole. 

Bnt though Vandervelde showed such a marked predilection for 
animals, it must not be imagined that he was unable to ornament 
a landscape with graceful and lively figures ; it is true, however, 
that he made less use of this talent for himself than for his 
friends, except in those pictures where the figures form the chief 



subject, as in his "Winter," so beautifully engraved by Jacques 
Aliamet.* 

• One of those who have most successfully cn|?raved from Adrian 
Vandervelde, is Jacques Allamet the Elder, who must not be con- 
founded with his brother, Franqois Aliamet, an engraver of but 
little talent or inflfenuity. Jacques Aliamet was bor* at Abbe- 
ville in 1727, and died at Paris in 1788. He therefore belofngt 
entirely to the eighteenth eeirtury, which was a very brtUiar.'t 
period for engraving in France. During that period the French 
en^vers proved themselves thoroughly national, in bringing to 
bear upon the practice of their art that critical spirit, that elegance 
and good taste, and that absence of all exaggeration, which charac- 
terise the Gaulic character. Wc shall have somewhat more to say 
hereafter respecting the revolution in art to which he contributed 
more than any other. We may mention here, however, that 
Jacques Aliamet was his pupil. He commenced, says Watelet, by 
the execution of those small engravings which are introduced into 
books, and called tigntttes. Huber and Rost have not mentioned 
these, although deserving of notice. Those which we have seen 
iu the collected edition of his works in the print-room of the 
National Library at Paris, are executed for the most part from the 
designs of Oravelot, and some from those of Boucher and Cochin. 
They accompany a very elegant edition of " The Deeame#one " of 
Boccatccio, which was published in London in M56. Although 
these charming vignettes are small, they are treated broadly, and 
never slurred over, as often happens wbetf the subjects are con- 
fined to such small dimensions. 

Jacques Aliamet soon attracted the Attention of publi^h^s. In 
fact, it was not difficult for H practical eye to pereei\»e in the 
vignettes of " The Decamerone * rt talent which wot^M ri# with- 
out effort to greater productions, and wbJcb would lose rtolhing in 
being employed on more important labour*. His flrsf irftempts 
were of the class in which he afterwards mef With tbe gfeatcst 
success, namely, landscapes and sea-pieces. His bcautifrti engra- 
vings of ** The Fire by Night," *' Stormy Weather," a*d " The 
Fog," after Joseph Vernet, are fhc ftiost highly-prijfe^. These 
are all engraved in perfect accordanee with the sentWafettt of the 
painter. The plate is full of work,, and, like the origfnart j^icture, 
presents a full-toned appearance. i)eep. Close, and b<M lines 
present the effect produced by the brilliant Mid daring brush of 
the master. If Jacquet Aliamet was less successful than Balechou 
in rendering the mountain- waves of a stormy sea and titeir foam- 
ing crests, which are so admirable ta the celebrated *' Tertrpest " 
t/t tbe latter engraver, yet, on the other hand, te has succeeded in 
fe'pf escnting with rare fidelity the clouds of mist which it is so 
difficult to render with the grave* or the etching-needle. By 
mingling different methods of execution, and by lowering, or 
rather blending, all his lights, Jacqufes Aliamet has imitated to a 
remarkable degree " The Fog " of Vernet. Following nature, the 
engraver has left his positive lights only on those objects which 
are nearest to the eye, while in the background and the sky he 
ha< produced tie effect 6f having stippled his plate, and yet he 
has employed neither the needle to fill up the c^ots-batching. nor 
the roulette/ hor any of those ^ifoeesses by Which the effect of 
stumping may be produced. Ho has thus obtained the soft eficct 
of mezzotint with those tools which would appear most unlikely 
to produce such a result,— the needle and the graver. Still the 
real merit and originality of Jacques Aliamet arc more distinctly 
visible in his landscapes after Berghem than in his sea-pieces after 
Vernet. It is in the former that he has perfected the use of the 
dry-point, which was invented and brought into repute by his 
master, Lebas. By this process he obtained the most varied and 
pleasing gray tints, and nowhere was he so successful as in tbe 
large folio engraring from a landscape by Berghem in the Dresden 
Gallery. The animals, — the dogs, sheep, goats, cattle, and asses, 
— though prepared" with the etching-nccdle, were almost entirely 
finished with thtf dry-point, as well as the faces of the peasants, 
where the flesh was wholly executed in this manner; skilfully- 
applied touches of the graver completed and brought out the 
work. Opposed to the system of very dark engravings, Aliamet is 
reported by a contemporary to have compared their effect to ** that 
produced by actors who, departing from nature, rant and grimace 
on the stage to attract the plaudits of the multitude." 

Aliamet thoroughly appreciated his own talent. Notwitbstand- 
ing his aversion to making his engravings black, he was always able 
to avoid monotony and coldness. This powerful effect arises from 
the fact that tbe master-touches, the free handling of the brush, 
and the bits of brilliant colour, are rendered by abrupt transitions* 
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Wynantfl, who kad long availed himself of the pencil of Wouver- 
mans, was not long in preferring that of Vandervelde — a fact that 
renders praiae superfluous. To say that Vandervelde was in this 
branch of his art the rival of the most elegant painter m HolUnd, 
gives a sufficiently exalted idea of the powers of this charming 
master. 

The celebrated landscape-painters of his day held in great 
esteem the little figures which he placed in their paintings with 
snob grace and spirit, wbile his inexhaustible imagination varied to 
infinity their gestures and actions, according to tbe aspect of the scene 
which they were intended to enliven by their presence. Hobbema, 
Vanderheyden, Moncheron, Peter Neefs, Hackert, Ruysdael himself 
— ^the great and pathetic Ruysdael— whose genius might well have 
stood alone, all availed themselves of the pencil of Vandervelde, to 
give a greater value and charm to their paintings. 

Vanderheyden, in particuhir, found the value of his somewhat 
frigid pictures doubled by the crowd of little figures with which the 
inventiTe spirit of his friend peopled them. In one of these pic- 
tanHf where Vanderheyden has represented the square and Town 



a man, who is sitting down, appears to search in a packet for tome 
article which a woman standing before him has just asked for; 
further on, two grave citizens of the capital of Holland are seated 
on a stone bench placed against the wall of the Town Hall, and sre 
conversing about the events of the day ; here a carman whips hi* 
horse, harnessed to a heavy dray loaded with wood ; there a group 
of men, women, and children run after a kind of chair drawn by a 
horse, which appears to excite their curiosity; to the right, 
another hor^ of a dark bay colour, exquisitely painted, awaits his 
load, which a man is bringing in a basket. In the centre of the 
foreground, and in the middle of the picture, two gentlemen tat 
bowing to each other with a truly aristocratic grace. May they nc4 
be two Frenchmen of the court of Louis XIV. — there were many in 
Holland at that period, and might we not expect to hear them use 
the words of Molidre? *^ La place nCest heweute d vaut y fv»- 

Tlianks to Vandervelde, thi* picture of Vanderheyden's, which is 
in other respects so valuable for its finish of detail and skilful per- 
spective, becomes an animated scene, displaying the activity of a 
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Hall of Amsterdam, we may see clearly with what generosity 
Vandervelde lavished his talent. More than thirty figures, with 
horses and carriages, fill the space left vacant by Vanderheyden. 
The groups are arranged with great skill, concealed under the 
appearance of the most perfect observance of nature. At the left, 

from light to shade, and that the local colours are in his engra- 
vitogt exceedingly well contrasted, with clear and well-defined 
lights. In this manner, while the engraving remains light and 
airy, it it not tame, and preserves all its piquancy. We must add 
to this merit the power of execution, the delicacy of touch, and 
the lightness in the handling of the points employed to define the 
figures, darkening them when necessary, and expressing the exact 
qualities of the objects represented— whether they be the silky 
hair of the goats, the rough coats of the beasts of burthen, the 
fineness of linen, the coarseness of frieze, the cracked and parched 
earth, or the polished surface of fruits. AU that we have here 
said respecting Aliamet, may be verified by examining his various 
engravings from Berghcm : " IheOld Harbour of Genoa," *' The 
Ransom of the Slave/* " A Rustic Watering-place for Cattle," 



great city, peopled by men of every rank and every calling, mm the 
beggar who awaits at the door the descent of the rich stranger in 
quest of local antiquities, to the laxy noble who rolls along, softly 
reclining in his carriage. To convey an idea of the spirit, of the 
artistic talent, which Vandervelde has manifested in these figures, 

" The Meeting of the two Village GirU," and generally all that 
ho has engraved from this master. His skies, but little burthened 
with work, are transparent. The lines seem readily to follow the 
forms of the clouds, or rather indicate the formation of them by 
their varied directions, which are happily contrasted with the 
smooth sky which is produced by horizontal and rather wide 
lines, ending in breaks and consecutive points. All this is full of 
feeling. 

Wouvermans and Teniers have more than once given employ 
ment to the etching point of Aliament. His two plates of " The 
Sabbath," after Teniers, are vigorous, brilliant, and held in great 
estimation by connoisseurs. But nothing is more delicious than 
his '* Spanish Halt," and *' The Advanced Guard of Hulans," 
after Philip Wouvermans. Even Moyreau, who so jerfoctly 
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of all Ike difficulties which he mast have encountered, so that the 
interest of the spectator might be rivetted to his work, without 
detracting too much firom the essential objects of the picture, it 
would be necessary for us to enter into a minute analysis of this 
Tiew of Amsterdam. We must content ourselyes with haying 
pointed out what his imagination, seconded by a light and in&llibly 
certain pencil, could produce. But how much shall we increase the 
surprise of the reader when we state that the largest of these life- 
like and truthful figures is only an inch and three-quarters in 
height, while the smallest 'are not more than from half to three- 
quarters of an inch high. 
Sometimes, certainly, Yaudervelde made use of that talent which 



animals after the manner of Berghem, as may he obsenred in one of 
his principal works — '^The Departure of Jacob from Laban." 
Even in this case it may be said that the painter, in surrounding 
Jacob and his family with his numerous flocks,- in a subject taken 
from Scripture, again betrays the invincible direotiou of his mind, 
which in this instance is in perfect accordance with the require- 
ments of the subject. At other times he represents scenes where 
the landscape and the animals are confined to the middle distance ; 
in examples of this description, it is the action of man which 
attracts and concentrates the spectator's interest. Such are his 
two ''Views of the Beach at Scheveling." Schevellng is a little 
village on the sea-shore, where the inhabitants of the Hague are 
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he laviahed for others in the embellishment of bis own works. 
Oceasionallj he fills his composition with a number of men and 

understood this painter, nerer did anything superior. Aliamet 
represented with no less success than the latter the vapours of the 
low lands and those stretches of country which so often have the 
fkult of appearing like velvet. His choicest work is reserved for 
the coquetry of accessories and the expression of the figures. The 
handling of the master, his firm but softened touches, and the 
pithiness of his manner are charmingly transferred to the copper 
of the engraver. Horses' coats are expressed by great masies of 
dark touches without distinction of the hair, as it is right to repre- 
sent it when the animals are not in the foreground, or of unusual 
sise, for then the detail of their coats, of their manes and tails, are 
not supposed to be distinguishable. 

" Winter Amusements," after Yandervelde, is another excellent 
engraying by Aliamet. The scene is made agreeable, which is not 
usually the case in such subjects. The French painters, Boucher, 



accustomed to proceed on Sunday for their amusement. Yander- 
velde, in one of these paintings, shows us the state carriage of the 
Prince of Orange, which is proceeding along the sands at low water. 

Oreuse, Jeaurat, severally employed the truly French talent of 
this artist. His representation of the deep efiects and stippled 
manner of Boucher, as well as the broader handling of Greuze, 
was admirable, and he was even able to render their very faults 
without exaggeration, a^, for instance, the coarseness of the dra- 
peries of Oreuzc ; but the painter whose style he transferred most 
successfully was Jeaurat, whose beautiful pictures, " La place 
Maubert," and ** La place dcs Halles," he engraved. Aliamet 
was, as an engraver, what Chardin and Jeaurat were as painters 
— a natural and simple artist, but at the same time elegant and 
full of spirit and clearness. His brother Francis went to London, 
where he worked under Robert Strange ; but his engravings bore 
no resemblance to th sj of Jacques. They were always heavy, 
aflfcctcd, tasteless, and uselessly overburdened with work. 
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The carriage, the runniug footmea who attend it, the postUlions, 
the fisherman who runs up, net in hand, to see the cortege^ the 
poor man who uncovers beforehand in expectation of alms, are the 
elements which form the painting, and yet the six noble horses of 
German race, which are so yigoixius and elegant that we might 
fancy them sketched by the pencil of Yandermeulen, and touched 
up by WouYenuans, contribute not a little to the c^arm of this 
courtly scene. The second '^ View" is peopled with figures only. 
The carriage and horses of the prince are seen, it is trne, in the 
background, but the foreground is occupied by the fishermen of 
Schevoling, who are playing with their children in front of a tent. 
What a delicious chef-d^ofuvre is thia painting t The fishermen are 
true without being vulgar; for Vandervelde did not, like many 
other Dutch painters, believe himself called upon to sacrifice grace 
fat the sake of simplicity. The calm and unruffled sea Is of bound* 
less expanse ; the waves roll with a soft murmur upon the beach. 
How happy it the possessor of suoh a talent ! to him even the 
waves of the oceai\ are without storms, — to him peace smooths 
the waters of the sea juat as she revels in thp meadows of 
Holland.* 

One of Adrian yanderv6l4e^s master^pieoes, to give it no higher 
title, is the picture in the Museum at Amsterdam. The view is 
very limited, and we might be induced to believe that when he 
painted the animals, he was lying on the grass beside them. After 
an hour spent in the admiration of this nutrvellous work of art, we 
arrive at some oondusions which it may not be out of place to • 
mention here. ^^If it !« desired that fiooks or other animals 
represented in fields should attract the attention of the spectator," 
says Hagedom, *' the landscape itself should be composed of but few 
objects, bounded by mountains, or with a light and misty distance. 
Over the latter the eye should wander, on the former it should be 
made to dwell. If the artist intends to arrest the spectator's eye 
by the principal objects of the foreground, he must not attract it by 
a too varied distance, or impair the effect by bestowing too much 
labour on the foreground itself. He should rather contract the 
view and close in the pastoral scene by mountains or woods. The 
artist must, however, conceal this carefully, and so transform the 
necessity into a beauty. Thus Adrian Vandervelde often represents 
the shepherd, his dog, and his flock grouped around a spring, part 
of .which is hidden by a coppice ; the spectator who only sees the 
edge of the pleasant green wood enjoys, as it were, the freshness ot 
the peaceful spot by the help of his imagination." These remarks 
upon tlie art of closing in a portion of a landscape, show great dis* 
crimination ; they apply to Vandervelde as well as to Berghem. 
Qut, leaving out of the question all reference to what imagination 
may gain by one part of the landscape being closed, we may say 
that Vandervelde has made use of this artifice with much address to 
detach the different objects and mi^ke each one relieve the othor. If 
on one side of the picture there rises a hill which sharply breaks 
the line of the horison (we refer to the picture of ' ' The Rising Sun "), 
it is not only for the purpose of confining the attention of the 
observer, and preventing it from wandering into the distance, but 
also because this mound offers a dark bro^n mass, by which the 
light colours of the most prominent cattle are clearly brought out 
— the object of the artist being to direct particular attention to their 
spotted coats and picturesque forms. But if the painter places 
animals upon this mound, whose brown mass throws back the 
horizon, he will take care to choose such as are of a sombre and 
uniform colour ; he will represent dark-bay horses, black goats, or 
cows of a deep dun colour, so that they serve to relieve the oxen 
whose light colour and bright markings enliven the foreground of 
the picture, at the same time that their own outlines are sharply 
defined against the clear sky. Thus, we find that in the works of 
these masters, who are apparently so simple, and appear to have 
grouped at hazard the flocks grazing in their meadows, the la^'s of 
art are so well observed, and the painters themselves, perhaps 

• Vandervelde also painted hunting-pieces much in the style of 
"Wouvermana. Sir Thomas Baring possesses, in his picture-gallery 
in London, a ** Ilendezvous de Chasse," by this master, repre- 
senting the moment when the huntsmen meet on a terrace adjoin- 
ing a house. Among the figures may bo distinguished an elegantly- 
dressed lady and gentleman, and two pilgrims who are demanding 
charity. Further on are pages, dogs, and hunting paraphernalia. 



unoonsoiously, so skilfdl, that their compositions arelhll of instruc- 
tion. The laws of the distribution of light and shade are so dearly 
defined in Vandervelde*s pictures, in which an amateur only 
perceives the charming and natural side, that a professor might 
madily make them the subjects of his discoarse, and say with the 
learned Iiairesse : ** When an object in a full light is to be relieved 
by a clear background, it is necessary that the object, having dq 
shadow, should be of a sombre colour, in order to prodaee 
a good effect. For the great art consists in placing the objects nf a 
sombre and warm colour upon a light, tender, and aoft grotmd, as 
well as in relieving light and soft colours against dark and warn 
backgrounds ; in the same way the most vigorous objects of the 
foreground may be relieved against the extreme di8t«n<«, and the 
reverse."* 

The atmosphere is light and pure in the paintings of Vander- 
velde : we feel inclined to inhale the freshening breezes which 
sweep across the broad bosom of his lakes, whisper among the 
inimitable foliage of his trees, and flood the spreading pastures in 
which he represents the cattle cropping the short thick grass, or 
contentedly ruminating as they slowly chew the cud. Through tlie 
fluid and. transparent atmosphere we behold skies of a tender blue, 
where fleecy olounds float on in graceful and undulating lines ; sj 
light are they, too, that a breath of air would suflice to disperse 
them, but at the moment chosen by the painter the winds have left 
the ether undisturbed. The peaceful skies are reflected m un- 
ruffled lakes. The clouds, the animak, the trees, the shepheids, 
melt together in the reflection of the transparent waters. No 
landscape can be absolutely beautiful without a river, a lake, or a 
torrent. A poet who loved nature as one loves a mistress, has 
expressed this in some charming lines : — 

'' S*il n'a point de rive humide 

Je fuis un site admir^, 
Commc un front pur et san ride, 
Mais dont rceil serait aride 

£t n'aurait jamais pleure, 

Otei lea flots k. la tarre, 

La terre sera sans yeux, 
IS t jamais sa face austere, 
Fleine d'ombre et de royst^re, 

If e r^fljchira les cieux.*'t 

The greatest, landscape-paintera of swampy Holland were all well 
aware of the indefinible charm a landscape gains by the presence of 
water, whether it slumbers imprisoned by the shores of a lake, ur 
glides miirmuringly between the banks of a river, Vandervelde, 
following the example of Ruysdael, loves to lead us to the sea-beach, 
where the waves sport among the pebblea, or to the pond, whose 
freshness attracts the thirsty flocks towards midday. But nothing 
can be more dissimilar than the manner in which each of these two 
artists treats the same subject. While Buysdael delights to con- 
template the ocean when maddened by storms, and represent it U* 
our astonished gaze stretching out into the distance, until it is con- 
founded with the fearful masses of dark clouds that are seen looming 
dimly through the hazy atmosphere, and contrasting with the 
white-crested billows which rise upon the grand and threatening 
waves, and only serve to make the general darkness more awfully 

• Gerard de Lairesse, " Le Grand Livre dcs Peintres, ou I'Art 
de peindre consider^ dans toutes ses Parties et ddmontre par Prin- 
cipes, avcc des Reflexions sur les Ouvrages de quelques bons 
Maitrcs et des D^fauts qui s'y trouvent,** tome ii. page 11. Paris, 
1787. , 

t If no stream the landscape grace. 

Quickly from the spot I fly, 
As I would some calm, piu'c face, 
"Where sad tears ne'er left a trace 

In the cold and haughty eye. 

Take the waters once away, 

And the earth, will have no eyes- 
No more then its face shall play 
With expression blithe and gay, 
As it mirrors back the skies. 
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apparent, and lend a kind of savage Buljlimity to the whole scene — 
while Ruysdael, too, casts a gloomy shadow over his lakes, Vander- 
velde sfarcely raises a ripple on the smooth, tinriiffled surface of the 
sea, aiid does not permit the polished mirror of his lakes to be one 
moment overcast by menacing masses of dark and gloomy clouds, 
wliich were so little in unison with bis calm, loving disposition. 

We once travelled tbrougb Holland with a friend of ours, who was 
a distinguished literary man, full of enthusiasm for painting, and 
wlio took a fancy to discover tbe points of resemblance existing 
between celebrated writers and the painters that we had come ou 
purpose to see. If we are not mistaken, he asserted that Rembrandt, 
in his mind, corresponded to Hoffman, the author of the '*Contes 
Pantastiques f the melancholy Tandemeer was compared to Young, 
the author of the "Night Thoughts ;" and, while Boucher called 
up to his recollection the Chevalier de Florian, he recognised a 
fAiniliar kind of Theocritus in Berghem, and a Virgil in Vander- 
velde, "Do you not perceive," he said, " a singular resembknoe 
between Vandervelde and Virgil ?" On our smiling at the idea of 
these two nameS) one of which was so famous, and the other so 
JTKidest and so little known to tlie world, being compared with each 
other, after the lapse of so many «ge8, he proceeded with his com- 
parison, and, without allowing himself to be stopped by our smiles, 
gave us the proofe in fiivour of Ids theory. '*Have they not 
bjth," said he, *' exquisite grace and ideal beauty in place of that 
bokbess and virility in which both are equally deficient ? If I may 
use the expression, there is in their works the same hucolic senti- 
ment, the same talent of imparting a certain indescribable softness 
U the representation of pastoral scenes, the same sobriety, the 
»me elegance of composition, and the same harmony. But it is m 
the finish, the soft and perfect style of their execution, that they 
particularly resemble each other. The pencil of Vandervelde is at 
delicate and mellow as the pen of Vltgil is elegant and chastened. 
The style of Vandervelde, replete with studied tranritions and 
gentle gnulatlons of colour, oontributes not a little to Ihe soft and 
peaceful effect of his landscapes. With him we And none of those 
Tinlently contrasted lights and shadows, none of thoee struggles 
between night and day, which many Dutch painters appear to have 
borrowed from the Persian theogonies 5 if thick trees or rising 
ground intercept part of the light, enough remains for the broad 
half-tinls to haiinonise with the lighter portions of the picture. 
He doss not, like Berghem, use thow bold and brilliant touches 
which cannot be hwked at closely without appeai-ing somewhat 
CKirae. So dashing a style does not suit his fancy ; the use of half- 
liota, the softness of his touch, the peculiar trutlifulness of his 
manner, distinguish him among all tbe great Dutch masters." 

Tbe trees, those stumbling-blocks to ordinary painters, are 
always treated by Vandervelde with singular felicity. Whether he 
l>aints a thick and branching chestnut, or the poplar with ita 
rtraight and pliant branches, or the aspen with its trembling leaves, 
he succeeds with unvarying skill in giving the most agreeable form 
t^> the masses of foliage, and in making the breezes appear to blow 
round them, or in relieving the long and slender branches against 
the sky. The conscientious nature of his genius is exhibited in the 
care with which he elaborates this most difficult portion of the 
kndiscape-painter's task. 

To these general characteristica, which render the works of 
Adrian Vandervelde unmistakeable, we must add the preference 
which he always showed for young animals. The painter, full of 
Q^imiration for the ,graceful, could not but \ye struck with the 
supple and sprightly movements of young animals in their sports. 
He often delights in punting the gambols of a young lamb, forcing 
iteelf beneath ita jnother in search of nutriment, while the patient 
ewe continues to crop the grass before her. 

This ^miliar scene in pastoral life must have often attracted the- 
artist's eye during his rambles in the beautiful meadows which 
RorrouDd Amsterdam. Among his etchings, — ^that: portion of his 
Works in whieh an artist gives way to the caprices and originalities 
•^f his genius, — he has reproduced it as in his larger works. The 
Umb is given with striking fidelity. Its limbs, thougli still clumsy, 
have yet that flexibility of articulation which characterises the 
young of all kinds of animals. The delicacy of touch, and tbe cor- 
rectness of execution, give every characteristic of perfection to this 
^nnpositioB. 



There is one picture by this master which deserves especial 
notice. We allude to tiie one in which he. has represented himself 
in company with his wife and family. Not only is it to be classed' 
among his very best productions, for the great care with which he" 
has finished the very smallest details, and for the appearance of 
breezy freshness and calm repose which distinguish it, but also for 
the fact of its giving us an idea of his own personal appeamnce. 
Vandervelde, dressed in brown, and holding in his hand a walking- 
stick, is seen strolling along a country road, while his wife is walk- 
ing with liim ou his left side. Her dress consists of a red gown, 
over which is thrown a black silk cloak. Before them is a boy, 
also dressed in brown, who is holding in a dog by means of a cord.- 
The dog is pulling at the cord, and is evidently impatient to spring 
away. Sitting on the trunk of a tree is a young woman nursing a 
baby, and amusing it with flowers. To the left of the picture is a 
meadow, in which some goats are seen grazing, while a herdsman, 
stretched on the grass, with a pipe in his hands, is watching them. 
On the road, a little further on than Vandervelde and his family, 
is seen a waggon drawn by two gray horses. The driver is engaged 
in doing something or other to their harness. The right hand of 
the foreground consists of a large hill, with some broken-down 
fences and old stumps of trees. Near the top of the hill is a thicket 
of young oaks, painted in the most marvellous manner. The foli- 
age appears so natural that the spectator might almost fancy that 
he heard the leaves rustle as the breese passed gently through 
them. Beyond these oaks is a line of thick, bushy trees, while on 
an eminence beyohd is a small house partially embosomed in trees, 
with a river rolling its calm waters before it. This picture is a 
perfect gem, and conveys an idea of quiet, happy repose, such as 
Vandervelde loved so much to depict. The light, gossamer, 
vapoury clouds, which partially mask the blue expanse behind 
them, as they float lasily along in mid-air, give the finishing touch 
to this harmonious composition, and impart a most beautiful and 
soft effect of evening to tbe whole. 

Vandervelde*B etchings are not all of equal merit. Bartsch, * 
whose opinion on this subject is of great value, distinguishes thitie 
epochs in the works of this master, consisting of twenty-four sab- 
jects. In 1(}53, that is, at the age of fourteen, Vandervelde 
engraved Ave plates ; in these we easily recognise the youth and 
inexperience of their author. The touch is meagre, the etching is 
too fine and close, the herbage is scribbled, the foliage unfinished 
and devoid of taste ; six years later, however, from 1657 to 1659, 
he is already in the full exercise of his talent. ** Nothing can be 
suggested," says Bartsch, "to correct his drawing, the truthfulness 
of the animals, their attitudes, the correctness of the muscles, and 
the perfect" oare with which every detail is rendered. The etching 
disclo<)es the practised hand of the master ; it is freer than in the 
pieces dated 1653, and the Ibies are less close and more expres- 
sive." His lost engravings of the year 16 TO, two years before his 
death, are all master-pieces. The ''Ewe suckling her Lamb," of 
which we have already spoken, is of tlus date. The " Two Lambs 
reposing," of which the one lying on its back, is a prodigy of truth, 
of knowledge, and good taste, bears the same date. We may form 
an idea of the path which the artist traversed between the two 
extreme points of hU career, by comparing ''The Peasant on 
Horseback," one of his works which is at present very scarce, with 
the "Two Lambs." Between the dates of these two pieces a period 
of seventeen years intervenes. In the first, although the peasant 
is well drawn, abd the horse shows good action, the execution Is 
meagre, and the graver appears to have passed timidly over the 
copper ; the artist has multiplied his lines witiiout attabtng vigour 
or character. In the latter, on the contrary, there is not a su|)er- 
flnous touch, and there is not one which does not produce the most 
striking and truthfnl effect. 

This prolific master, whose paintings are to be found in all the 
public and private galleries of Europe, died, nevertheless, at the' 
age of thirty-three, at Amsterdam, in the year 1672. 80 great, 
indeed, is the number of the works which are entirely his own, as 
well as of those in which he merely inserted figures of men and 
animals for other artists, that it almost seems impossible thAt one 
man oonld have found time to execute them all, particnkirly when 

• Bartsch, " Le Feintre^Graveur," Adrian Vandervelde, toI. u 
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we take into consideration the minute and exquisite delicacy ot 
finish by which they are, with scarcely a single exception, dis- 
tinguished. This fact has led some of the authors who have 
written on Vandervelde to suppose, that the dates which we have 
given as those of his birth and decease, respectively, are erroneous; 
but we know what seeming impossibilities may be effected by never- 
flagging perseverance ; and we therefore see no reason why we 
should distrust the authorities to whom we are indebted for the 
facts of this notice. He left a daughter, who handed down ver- 
bally to Houbracken the few particulars which we know concerning 
the life of her father. He never left Amsterdam and its immediate 
neighbourhood. He was the painter of the rustic scenes of his 



died, leaving behind him his great but unfinished opera of the 
*'Zauberfl6te."* 

The illustrious amateur, Gersaint, who was a friend of Watteau, 
and the author of some of the most learned catalogues of the 
eighteenth century, has given an opinion of Vandervelde which 
must surprise us by its exaggeration, proceeding from a man 
usually so free from this flEkult. "This landscape-painter,*' says 
he, '* has the most delicate pencil, and is the moat mellow in his 
tones, of any artist I know. Even Comeille Foelembourg appears 
dry, so to s|>eak, in his touch compared to Vandervelde ; his figures 
are generally simple and well-drawn; his colouring is rich and 
vigorous ; and his paintings are perfectly harmonious. .He ii» in 




THE ox AND THRKE SHEEP.— FROM A PAINTING BY A. YANDSRVELDI. 



own native country ; he found the materials for his pictures, with 
but few exceptions, in the broad, verdant meadows that surrounded 
the city of his birth, and had no need to seek for them in foreign 
lands. His works produce the impression that his life must have 
been full of peace, of private virtue, and unwearied labour. May 
he not have been, like Mozart, a victim of that affection of the chest 
with which so many great men have been afflicted firom their birth, 
and which their excessive labour aggravates rapidly ? Consump- 
tion, which developea in those whom it devours so many precocious 
powers and such melancholy grace, may have caused the premature 
death of this extraordinary artist, who, at the age of fourteen, was 
already a great master. At eight years of age, Mozart, who was 
still more remarkable, performed before the court of Louis XV. on 
the organ of the chapel at Versailles, and thenceforward ranked 
with the greatest composers of the age ! At thirty-six years he 



fact, the most interesting pninter to those who value beautiful work 
and high finish." 

* It may not be uninteresting to the reader, nor altogether 
mifiplaccd, considering the affinity between all the arts, and the 
striking resemblance between Vandervelde and Mosart, both in 
their precocious talents and their early end, if we here give a few 
extracts from a curious paper, by the Hon. Daines Barrington, 
F.R.S., printed in the Philosophical Transactions for the year 
1770:- 

•* If I was to send you a well-attested account of a boy who 
measured seven feet in height, when he was not more than eight 
years of age, it might be considered as not undeserving the notice 
of the Royal Society. 

" Joannes ChrysostomuS Wolfgangus Theophilus Moxart, war 
bom at Saltxbourg, in Bavaria, on the I7ih of January, ~17d<^' 
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To my that Poelembourg is dry beside Vanderveldo, is certainly 
going too far ; and therefore this must probably be no more than 
a figure of speech. Foelembourg is so melting that he giyes 
inanimate objects the appearance of relret ; Yandervelde, on the 
contrary, having to paint animals, the forms of which are well 
defined, sneh as horses, eittle, and goats, takes especial care to 
avoid fidling into the fault of Foelembourg, and without making his 
outlines as strongly marked as Paul Potter, he finishes his figures 
vith a light and delicate ^uch. In this respect he is more justly 
appreciated by Descamps, who in the two insignificant pages which, 
as usual, are all that he devotee to one of the most charming 
painters in his gallery, has only said a few words concerning the 



dervelde is crisp and highly worked up, and that the sky glimmers 
through his treef, — points which in nowise resemble the work of 
the too silky Poelembourg. 

After examining the immense labours of Yandervelde, we cannot 
doubt that he was possessed by that fever of never-ceasing activity 
which hastens the end of those who are destined to die young. 
Not only is he reckoned among the first Dutch landscape-painters, 
but he alfo deserves to occupy a distinguished position among 
historical painters. X^ere are several compositions by his hand, 
taken from the Passion of Christ, and which, in Houbracken's time, 
were in the Roman Catholic Church in the Spinhuyssteeg tA 
Amsterdam. There is also in the Church of the Appel-Marckt a 




WINTER AMUSEMKNI. — FROM A PAIVTIXO BY A. VANDRRVKIDB. 



Style of this master, but his remarks iu this case are more direct 
and pointed than usual. He even atids that the leafing of Van- 

" I have been informed by a most able musician and composer, 
that he frequently saw him at Vienna when he was little more 
than four years old. 

" By this time, he was not only capable of executing lessons 
on his favourite instrument the harpsichord, but composed some in 
an easy style and taste, which were much approved of. 

*• His extraordinary musical talents soon reached the ears of the 
present empress-dowager, who used to place him on her knees, 
while he played on the harpsichord. 

*' The notice taken of him by so great a personage, together 
with a certain consciousness of his most singular abilities, had 
much emboldened the little musician. Being, therefore, the next 
year at one of the German courts, where the Elector encouraged 
him, by saying he had nothing to fcnr from his august presence, 



'* Descent from the Cross" of large dimensiuns, in which the grace- 
ful painter of " The Rising Sim " ban shown, in one of the most 

little Mozart immediately sat down with great confidence to his 
harpsichord, informing hi^ highness that he had played before the 
empress. 

" At seven years of age his father carried him to Paris, whero 
he so distinguished himself by his compositions, that an engraving 
was made of him. 

" . . . . In this print, little Mosart is styled, * Compositeur ct 
Maftre dc Musique, age de sept ans.' 

" Upon leaving Paris, he came over to England, where he con^ 
tinned more than a year. As during this time, I was m itness of 
his most extraordinary abilities as a musician, both at some public 
concerts, and, likewise, by having been alone with him for a con- 
siderable time at his father's house, I send you the following 
Account, amazing and incredible almost as it r.iiy appear. 
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pathetic subjects of ChriatiAQ art, that he was capable of repre- 
senting the strong emotions of sacred subjects no less admirably 
than the joyous tranquillities of pastoral life. One of Vandervelde's 
most successful effpi'ts, perhaps, in this peculiar branch of his 
profession, is a ''Repose of the Holy Family," which is dated 1668. 
The Virgin is represented as supported by cushions, which ore 
placed on the ground, and holding the Infant Jesus in her lap. 
Joseph is seated on the stone pedestal of a fountain, some distance 
off. On the other side of the Virgin is an ass, while behind her is 
a sheep in the act of grazing. The figures of the two animals are 
la the master's best style. Had Vandervelde lived a few years 
longer, he might probably have, gained further reputation by these 
works, and have given to the world his ^neid as a sequel to his 
Bucolics. It was, however, determined otherwise. As we have 
seen, he was snatched away in the fiill vigour of his talent at an age 
when his contemporaries might naturally have expected a long 
series of fresh masterpieces from his prolific pencil. 

In the present day the name of Vandervelde recalls only ideas of 
rustic scenes, of peaceful cattle ruminating in the midst of the 
artless sheep lying at their feet, and of rich pastures where the 
flocks arc wandering listlessly about, while the shepherd is sleeping 
tinder thethick foliage of the beech-trees. 

Adrian Vandervelde was one of the most skilful engravers of 
tie Dutch school, as well as a correct, delicate, and harmonious 
painter. 

The catalogues of Dutch sales do not mention more than twenty- 
two subjects engraved by this master. Adam Bartsch was ac- 
UAinted with only twenty-one, and yet we have every reason to 
believe that the subjects engraved by Vanden^elde were at least 
• twenty-four in number. In the catalogue which we are about to 
^ive, we shall preserve the number and titles adopted by Adam 
Bartsch : — 

1. ** The Cowherd and the Bull." In the upper left-hand comer 
we find : J. V. V. /. 1659, and at the right ; Ju9t. Vancksrtt, eirc. 

2. ''The Cow Lying down." On a rough stone to the left is 
written : Adrian Van de Veldej f, 1667. 

** 1 carried to him a manuscript duet, which was composed by 
an English gentleman to some favourite words in Metastasio's 
opera of ' Demofoonte.' 

" The whole score was in five parts ; vie. accompaniments for a 
first and second violin, the two vocal parts, and a bass. 

*' I shall hero likewise mention that the parts for the first and 
second voices were written in what the Italians style the contraUo 
cleff. The reasons for. taking notice of which particular will 
appear hcreafler. 

•* My intention in carrying with me this manuscript composition 
was to have an irrefragable proof of his abilities as a player at 
sight, it being absolutely impossible that he could ever have seen 
the music before. 

" The score was no sooner put upon his desk, than he began to 
play the symphony in a most masterly manner, as well as in the 
time and style which corresponded with the intention of the com- 
poser. I mention this circumstance, because the greatest masters 
cften fail in these particulars on the first trial. 

*' The symphony ended, he took the upper port, leaving the 
under one to his father .... His father was once or twice out, 
though the passages were not more difficult than those in the 
upper pai-t, on which occasions the son looked back with som« 
anger, pointing out to him his mistakes and setting him right. 

" . . . . Having been informed that he was often visited by 
musical ideas, to which, even in the middle of the night, he would 
give utterance on his hari^ichord, I told his father that I should 
be glad to hear some of his extemporary compositions .... I said 
to the boy that I should be glad to hear an extemporary ' Love 
Song,' such as his friend Manzoli might choose in an opera. The 
boy on this (who continued to sit at his harpsichurd) looked back 
with much archness, and immediately began five or six lines of 
a jargon recitative, proper to introduce a love song. He then 
played a symphony which might correspond with an air composed 
to the single word AfftUo, 

" It had a first and second 'part, which, together with the 
symphonies, was of the length that opera songs generally last. 
If this extemporary composition was not amazingly capital, yet 
it was really above mediocrity, and showed most extraordinary 
readiness of invention.*' 



3. '/The Three Oxen." Below, at the left near a siiek: 
A. V. Velde,/. 

4. ' ' The Two Cows and the Sheep." Toward the bottom, on the 
right-hand, close to a stick, we read : A, F. V. f, 

6. "The Three Cows." The letters A. V. V. /. are to be seen 
in the left-hand comer of the engraving. 

6. *' The Ox in the Water." At the top, on the left-hand side : 
A, F. F./. 

7. * ' The Horse." We read at the bottom, on the left-hand »de ; 
A. F. F./. 

8. "The Calf." At a little distance towards the right will be 
seen a prostrate tree, where^ on the stamp, may be observed is 
revereed letters : il. F. Fc/rfc, /. 1659. 

9. "The Dogs." In the upper part, at the left^is written: 
A. V. Vdde,f. 1667. 

10. "The Goats." The name A, V. Vdde, /. is inscribed in 
the upper right-hand comer. 

These ten pieces were executed at the age of eighteen or twenty, 
and the engraving alrearly shows the hand of a practised master. 
At the Rigal sale, in 1817, they were sold in one lot for the snm 
of £2. 

11. " The Cow and the Two Sheep at the Foot of a Tife." In 
the centre, at the bottom, we read : 1670, A. V, F. A Tliis 
pUkte is the masterpiece of the artist. 

12. " The Pied Bull and the Three Sheep." This piece is 
equally remarkable ; at the bottom, on the left-hand side, is written : 
A, F. F. F., and beneath it, 1670. 

13. "The Two Cows at the Foot of a Tree." Below, on ilie 
left-hand side .A, V. V, F, This pUte is executed in ilie sanie 
style as the former. 

(These three plates fetohed jCld at the Rigal sale). 

14. "The Sheep." Marked A, Y. F. F, 1670, below, on the 
right side. 

15. " The Two Sheep." Below, to the left. A, V. F. F. 1670. 
(These two plates, in superb proofs, were sold for £i at the 

same sale.) 

16. "The Goats.'' In the lower left-hand comer: A,X,X, 
These sis plates ordinarily go together as forming a series. 

They are very rare, particularly the last one. Adrian engrsred 
them two years before his death. The drawing is admirahle, the 
style is large, the landscape and the herbage are done with richne«s 
and expression not laboured, and in excellent taste. 

17. "The Shepherd and the Shepherdess with their Flock/* 
We find, in the upper part, on the left-hand : A dr^aen Van d< 
VddCf fe. a Ex., 1653. This plato is very scarce. (It was s<jid 
at the Rigal sale for £8.) 

18. "The CasUe Gate." On the left-hand side, above: A. P. 
VeUU^ /. 1663. The figure 8 is reversed. 

19. " Hunters Resting." On the left-hand side, above : A. X. 
Vdde, /. 1658. (This plate fetohed the sum of £14.) 

20. " Countryman and Countrywoman." This plate Is ex- 
tremely rare, and does not bear any date. Bartsch, who made a 
magnificent copy of it, believed tlie original to date fhui'1658. 

21. " Peasant on Horseback." In the upper right-hand comer 
is written A. V. Vdde, f. 1653. This plate is the rarest of all; 
it has also been copied by Bartsch. (It was sold for £4.) 

These five engravings are feeble, and executed in fine, but rather 
meagre, lines. Adrian engraved them when only fmrteen yean of 
age. 

The following are the pieces which have not been descriled bj 
Bartsch :— 

22. " Landscape," partly bordered by a river. On the right- 
hand side two villagers standing ; farther on a oottege and ao inn. 
with a carriage standing near one of them, the horses taken out ; 
some travellers and a four-wheeled carriage are in front of tJie 
other ; to the left, at the water's edge, a boat on the stocks ; tlie 
spire of a vUlage chtnxh appears on the horison, on the other side a 
flight of birds ; towards the right, and nearly over the inn, ii 
inscribed \ A. V. Vdde, /. This plate is not highly-finished. 

At present only two proofs of this plate are known to be in exis- 
tence ; one which, in the Rigal sale in 1817, sold hr £16; the 
other in the collection of the King of the Netherhutds. 

23. " Qirl Spinning, seated near a tent where a mao is lyin^ 
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down ; she is speaking to a peasant who is in a hoUov road, and 

leaning on the bank near her feet ; beyond, on the left, an ass 

and two goats; on the same side, in the tkj, A. VI Veldt, f, f 
below, 1653. The figure 3 is reyersed. 
This proof, the only one known, was bought at the Rigal sale for 

£38, and was formerly in the collection of H. Van Leyden the 
yonnger, which was sold at Amsterdam in 1811. 

24. " A Caralier and Two Huntsmen." The oairalier, with his 
left-hand elevated, appears to be pointing out a place of meeting to 
one of the huntsmen, who is standing near him, with his hat in his 
hand and his gun on his shoulder ; behind them is a large tree. 
The other huntsman is seated on the opposite side on some rising 
groaud, with his hand resting on a gun ; behind him are five dogs 
of different breeds ; on the left-hand side, in the sky: A, V. Velde, 
f. 1653 ; the whole traced in reversed characters. 

This plate sold at the Rigal sale for the same price as the pre- 
ceding one, £ZS, and eame originally from the same collection. 

These three pieces wen engraved during Adrian^s youth. 

If the engravings of Adrian Yandervelde are the delight of 
amateurs, his pictures, not less sought after, are the ornament of 
many public galleries and private collections. 

The Louvre possesses lix valuable compositions by Yander- 
velde : — 

" A Flock of Sheep and Cattle on the Banks of a Biver," also 
called '* The Rising Sun,'' which those experienced in such matters 
Talned at £1,440 at the time of the Preuch Bmpire, and at j£ 1,000 
ander the Restoration in 1816. 

" A Pasturage with Flocks," valued i^t ^£480 under the Smpire, 
aad £600 after the Restoration. 

" The Beach at Soheveling," valued at £720 and £480. 

" A Shepherd and his Wife playing with their Child," valued at 
£240 and £400. 

" Landscape and Animals," valued at £200 and £120. 

'' Winter Amusements," valued at £100 and £120. 

The Belvedere Collection at Vienna contains only one painting by 
tfai« master, signed and dated 1604. It represents " A lAndscape^" 
vlth a small flock near a stream. 

In the Museum at Munich there are five or six charming paint- 
ings by Adrian, all representing, with some variations, his £ftvourite 
sobjects. 

The Royal Qallery at Dresden only possesses one. 

There are only two at Amsterdam, — one representing ** A lAud* 
rape,** in which we see a woman seated upon a horse, a herdsman 
on an ass, some sheep, a dog, and in a river a boat bearing men and 
animala. This painting is carefully and delicately worked out. 
In the second, a peasant woman is seated before a cottage ; there 
are several groups of cows and sheep, and a man riding on a white 
hone. This picture displays great delicacy of handling. 

The Royal Museum at the Hague possesses two of minor impor- 
tance. 

The Collection at Dulwich College contains two very remarkable 
piintings by Yandervelde. 

In the ooUee^n of Sir Robert Peel there are two spedmens of 
this master^s best style, — a herdsman and a young milkmaid, five 
oowB, two pigs, some poultry, and a f^sen canal. ' 

In the Bridgewater Gallery there is a picture of two cows and 
a sheep by Yandervelde. A small work, but most luminous in 
eftet. 

Lord Ashbarton possesses ** The Haymaking," a loaded waggon 
before a haystack, with four men and two women ; and another 
(fletare representing a flock of sheep and two horses in a 
oeadow. 

Ib the weO-known collection at Orosvenor House, belonging to 
the Marquis of Westminster, may be seen a delightful picture by 
Yasdervelde, dated 1668, when the artist was scarcely nineteen 
▼eais (rf age ; it represente cows, pigs, sheep, some fowls, a man, 
sod two women. 

Among Mr. T. H. Hope's pictures there is a Yandervelde, 
represeatmg " A Meadow,? in which are cows and horses, with 
hetdsnen. 

In Pall-mall, in the private collection of George lY., we find 
**A Landscape," enriched with two cows, and a horse that is 
drinking ; ikrther on, a woman who is drawing water, and convers- 



ing with a man on a white horse. The picture, which is delicately 
painted, is dated 1659. 

In the collection of Sari Grey, there are two good pictures of 
cattle* by Yandervelde. 

At Sutton House, the property of the Marquis of Bute, there is a 
composition by this master of an old herdsman, a shepherdess, and 
a flock reposing near a stream — a small painting of such delicate 
execution, that we think it preferable to many of his larger works. 

It now only remains for us to mention the prices at which 
pictures of Adrian Yandervelde have been disposed of at public 
sales. 

At the Julienne Sale, 1767. — Two small pictures fetched 3,000 
livres (£120). In the one there are two cows, one of them stand- 
ing, the other lying down ; three sheep near a large tree, watched 
by a young boy ; to the left a cottage, to the right in the distance 
several animals. In the other, a herdsman, and a woman spinuing, 
with two cows and two sheep. 

A subject containing two cows, one lying down, tlie other drink* 
ing, four sheep, a ram, and a goat^ with a shepherd and shepherdess 
in the background, 1,011 livres (£40). 

Live de Jully Sale, 1770. — A group of three figui^s, a woman, 
sleeping, and two men, with three cows, goats, and sheep, 3,100 
livres (£124). 

Blondel do Gagny Sale, 1776. Five pictures by Yandervelde, 
among which we must mention that which represents two men 
near a cottage ; one, whose back is seen, holds a gray horse by the 
bridle ; the other, on horseback, is seen in full face ; a woman 
suckling a child, accompanied by a blind man who is playing on 
a flute and soliciting alms ; his dog is held by a string. This cele- 
brated picture, which we have engraved under the title of '^The 
Blind Man," was sold for 14,981 livres (£599). The other four 
pieces latched the sums of 2,000 Uvres (^80), and 1,000 livres 

Prince de Conty's Sale, 1777. — Seven pictures by Yandervelde :— 

'*The Beach at Scheveling," which is now in Uie Louvre, 5,072 
Uvres (i*208). 

A firosen canal, engraved by Aliamet, under the title of ** Winter 
Amusements," from the Mariette collection, 4,000 livres (£160). 

A man sleeping, and a woman sitting down speaking to a man on 
horseback, some sheep, goats, and cows, 2,610 livres (£104). 

''A Landscape;" cows and sheep ; in the middle distance, a 
man near a cottage and a woman milking a cow, 2,450 livres (£98). 

** The Forest of La Hague," i;i which are several animals, 900 
Uvres (£36). 

The others, which sold for about 500 livres (£20), were of minor 
importance. 

Randon de Boissdt's Sale, 1777. — Five pictures by Yandervelde ; 
one, in particular, of considerable importance, containing four cows, 
one of which is drinking, and two men, one of them fishing with a 
rod and line. This picture is dated 1664, and is eighteen inches 
high, and two feet two inches wide, and sold for 20,000 livres 
(£800). It is in the Louvre, and is known under the title of 
*'The Rising Sun." The four others reached the sums of 7,000 
Uvres (£280), 6,000 livres (£200), and 4,800 Uvres (£192). 

Robit Sale, 1801. — "Haymaking;" ten figures, with a loaded 
waggon, drawn by two white horses. We have given this picture, 
which was engraved by Boissieu, and fetched the price of 9,900 
francs (£396). 
♦ The Chevalier Erard's Sale, 1832.— Five pictures by Yander- 
velde. A peasant woman seated by a brook in the middle of a 
landscape, suokUng her child ; at her feet is a boy caressing a dog ; 
further on, cows, goats, and sheep, 8, 550 francs (£354). The four 
othera, 8,320 francs (£132), 700 francs (£28), 3,129 franca (£125), 
and 201 francs (£8). 

Duke de Berri's Sale, 1837. — " Mercury and Argus ; " a white 
oow, sheep and rams, 9,500 francs (£360). "The Pastoral 
Musician," 4,410 francs (£176 Ss. 4d.). 

Count Perregaux's Sale, 1841.— "The Start for the Hunt;" 
containing five huntsmen, two horses, pack of hoands, etc. : a large 
and beautiful composition, 26,850 francs (£1,074). 

Paul Perrier*s Sale, 1843. — ''Landscape;" animals at the 
watering-phkce^ 9,000 francs (£360). 

Duval de Geneve's Sale, 1843.— Two Yanderveldes : first, " Yiew 
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of Scheveling ;" a aandy beach, with a fisherman lying down, and 
another standing ; a dog gnawing a bone ; in the background some 
(mall figures and some vessels, 3,400 francs (£136); second, five 
beautiful cows, a peasant endeavouring to embrace a young girl 
without being aware that he is observed by a herdsman, 24,925 
francs (£997). 

Adrian Vandervelde almost always signed his etchings and paint- 
ings as follows: — 



^^-VXTh. 



Ay.-V.F-/6ln. 

^ A.,V. V. 



spared to it, might have excelled in the scoiptor's art^ and rivalled, 
indeed more than rivalled, the figures cf Geor^a Dacheu of 
Devonshire, and the busts of the honourable Mrs. Damer. 

The visitor to the Fine Arts* Court of the Great Exhibition miy 
have observed amongst the smaller, but not least beautiful objects 
of art, a little statuette of Waverley, exquisitely carved in ivory. 
It was but a few inches in height, stood beneath a glass shade on a 
small black pedestal, and arrested the attention of even the uncri- 
tical eye by the beauty of its proportions, the delicacy of the cur- 
ing, and the spirit with which Scott's first prose hero had been 
conceived and represented. Turning to the catalogue, this brief 
notice, at page 151, added surprise and interest to the admiratioB 
elicited :— "Class 30, No. 186, Stirling, Elixabcth, Mrs. Finn's, St. 
Thomas, Exeter. Des. — Statuette of Waverley, in ivory, carved by a 
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ELIZABEIU STIRLING, THE SCULPTOR. 

BY 8ILVERPE5. 

** Oh ! weep for Adonis — he is dead." 
AxoNQST the speculative thoughts incident to an event like the 
.Great Exhibition, none was of more interest than that relating to 
the lives and labours of the individuals who contributed to so mag- 
nificent a result. From the poor Hindoo weaver, or the Tunician 
designer, to the artist-potter of Dresden and the scientific engineer 
or mechanist of our own country — what histories might have been 
written of patience, earnestness, endurance under countless diffi- 
culties, of noble motives, and exalted aspirations ! There was not, 
we may be sure, one fragment of human labour there, however 
rude or simple, that had not called into action some of the best 
qualities of the human soul ; and there were romances of labour, 
that if written or known, would have enhanced the world's idea of 
human nature. Much as is necessarily unspoken and evanescent 
in the psychological progress of labour, some such histories might 
be imagined, some were known ; and, here and there, a few brief 
words in the official catalogue, gave us glimpses that stimulated the 
purest curiosity. A simple history, so indicated, we now proceed 
to write. We do so with a faltering pen, for friendship and attach- 
ment had latterly enriched that history to us ; and now, alas ! the 
world no longer holds a genius that, had life and maturity been 



self-taught artist, twenty years of age, from her own conception ot 
the character of Waverley, without the aid of any drawing or 
modelling." Such was the truth ; though richer &cts lay hidden 
beneath. 

If there be a characteristic more broad and marked than another 
between genius and talent, it is the universality^of power in the 
former. This is Shakspeare^s distinctive characteristic beyond that 
of all other men ; it ia Milton s ; it is that of the greatest painten 
as well as the greatest musicians. Recollect Michael Angdo — recol- 
lect Mozart i and it is equally a characteristic of the higher degree'oi 
female intellect. This power would, perhaps, be better expressed by 
the word comprehensiveneUt or the fiiculty of not so much doing 
many clever things, as the general perception of how they are done ; 
though, at the same time, one £&culty or power predominates above 
the rest. This, as in so many oases of real genius, was a distinc- 
tive feature of Miss Stirling's intellect. She wrote with facility in 
verse ; often admirably in prose ; and possessed a range of intel- 
lectual power rarely equalled ; yet she was emphatically an artist 
in that highest of all departments — delineation of the human form. 

Elizabeth Stirling, who was of Scottish extraction, was bom at 
Newton Abbot, in the county of Devon, January 2nd, 1831, at 
which place her father kept a school. When she was three years 
old, he was appointed master to the Free School of Colytou in the 
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flame ooiuty, vhither the iMsoompanied her parents. Here she 
remaiiied till 18S9. They were then bo good as to entmat her to the 
tender care of the two excellent aunts, who were affectingly con- 
nected with her fatnre history, and who resided at a pretty rustic 
cottage of their own at St. Thomas, near Exeter. But the child 
and parents saw each other at stated intervals ; the summer 
months being always spent at Oolyton by the aunts and their 
beloved charge. 

Prodigies in childhood no more result in gifted men or women 
than a &cile knack of rh3rming constitutes a poet. Yet there is a 
certain degree of Intelligence and comprehension in a child that 
indicates much ; and it is a curious mental, as well as psychologi- 
cal fact, that where this intelligence is high in kind, its first spon- 
taneons efforts at expression are usually in Terse. We could give 
eonnUess instances of this, were it worth while — and amongst men 
whose after intellectual excellences were of the severest and 
gravest character. An analogy in this case would seem to lie 



she vrrote some vers 38 **0n being left alone on the Sabbath," 
which, though still childlike in rh3rme and unpolished in diction, 
elucidate that most consoling of all mortal thoughts, that GKxl is 
present with us everywhere ; and show her devotional, as well as 
metaphysical, cast of ideas even whilst so young. 

But it was towards art — the art of form — that the light of her 
genius began so rapidly to shine. It sought expression, and found 
the means where only genius would have found it. Bits of bone 
and ivory were searched for or begged from friends. From these, 
and with no better graver than a common penknife, exquisite things 
were fashioned as well as carved ; paper knives, seals, figures, and 
other small objects. Parasol and umbrella handles were, as she 
once told us, her great resource at this period. ''But how could 
you leaiii to cut a substance so very hard as bone or ivory f ' we 
asked ; ** it must have hurt your fingers so." *'No, the power 
came to me I don't know how ; and aunty would be often surprised 
at the change I had made in one of her parasol tops." Yes ! this 
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between the first dawnings ot creative power in the child, and the 
first inteUectual tastes of vigorous, but rude, nations. Thus, this 
yonng child, whose love of art, as it related to form, was afterwards 
nnoontrollable, repeated little hymns at twenty months old with 
great distinctness ; at eight years old she wrote them ; and some- 
what at the same date, or rather earlier, she began to draw figures 
of little men with a pen. Some of these latter are preserved, that 
^ere traced by her baby-hand at five years old. From her first 
▼eises, entitled "Morning Thoughts," and ** Evening Thoughts," 
ve extract a verse. The measure and ideas were undoubtedly 
caught up from the repetition of others' hymns, yet it is curious in 
a mental point of view. 

** Father of light ! the morning comes ; 

Praises and thanks we owe to Thee ; 
For Thou hast kept us through the night 

In tranquil filecp, from labour free." 
There was immense mental progression after this. At fourteen 



is an eternal attrllmte of genius, to change the useless into the use- 
ful, and impress a beauty of its own upon the simplest things. By 
degrees, as gifts from various friends, Miss Stirling became possessor 
of more appropriate ools, much to the benefit of her artistic 
labours. At this pe» lod— namely, her thirteenth year^-she re- 
ceived lessons in landscape- drawing from Mr. Williams of Exeter, 
for about ten months ; and this, be it recollected, was all the instruc- 
tion she had, in any branch of art, previously to her conception and 
carving of the statuette of Waverley. At the close of this brief 
period, the lessons had to be given up owing to the state of her health, 
which, always delicate, now greatly declined. Writing was even 
prohibited, as well as any kind of work that caused her to lean 
forward. But this latter prohibition was of little use. She wrote 
abundantly, though secretly, for she knew it was against the wishes 
of those who loved her tenderly. Her habit was to take a pencil % 
and scraps of paper to bed with her, and rise to write at the first 
dawn of day. '* Our talking, legging, or scolding, was of no 
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With all our love of truth and boauf j-* 

With train'd appreciating mind — 
To ooatemplftU the end of duty, 

▲ad, in t^ leaMo, grow refin'd. 

We would behold the Grand Procession— 

The signal of a land's regret^ 
Froa that proud H<dl of Art's profession, 

Th)» regal House of Somerset. 

Never were Uie promptings of female curiosity more delicately 
▼eilei ; and we can &ncy the mirth of the grave gcDtlemen to 
whom this poetioal address was written and sent— for sent it was 
—producing the result desired^ with the exception that Marlborough 
Bouse was substituted for that of Somerset. 

Previously to this, Miss Stirling had been introduced to Mr, 
Behnes, the eminent sculptor. He at once formed a high opinion 
of her capability, gave her lessons gratuitously whenever her time 
permitted, and allowed her to model under the care of his artists. 
Latterly — ^that is, through the spring and summer of 1853 — she 
took these lessons frequently ; and we, who often saw her on her 
way home from Mr. Behnes* studio, can never forget the enthu- 
siasm with which she would rehiie her progress, or talk over her 
future plans of work, ijor her expres-sions of grateful pleasure at the 
kindness shown to her. In fact, no one with the least pretension 
to feeling or heart, could act otherwise than justly and kindly to 
her. Her simplicity of character, her entire and most touching 
innocence, her disregard of self, the generosity and truth that 
neither allowed her to think or speak evil of others, were the most 
[lerfect we ever knew. She was not without faults ; but they arose 
fnm disease rather than nature. Age and more culture would 
have tempered her egotinm ; and bitter health and stronger noivcs 
iiiM<.d perseverance to a naturally great 6rmness of character. 

With the judgment of a true master, Mr. Bchnes likewise sup- 
plietl Miss Stirling with elementary works, as collateral to her 
modelling. This elementary knowledge was precisely what she 
needed, both as respected literature as well as art. Up to a certain 
sge she had lived buried in the country, surrounded by no intelli- 
gence superior or equal to her own ; and with the usual result, 
of leading the individual to aim at ends before means are effected. 
Quiet, judicious, logical culture was what her mind required, as 
the means of tempering a somewhat exuberant enthusiasm, and 
justifying the possibility of expected results. This advantage, both 
as respected art and book-knowledge, was becoming hers, when her 
life so unexpectedly and prematurely closed. 

Our first acquaintance with Miss Stirling began in November, 
1852, when she paid us a visit. We talked of countless con- 
genial subjeote — of art and the spirit of our time — of literature 
and of the gbry and dignity of all work. The history of the little 
statuette was rehited ; with it, all the straggles of conscious genius; 
and we never can again listen to anything that more deeply inte- 
reste<l us. We listened quietly to the story of literary disappoint- 
ment, and at once austerely negatived depression on its account. 
There were other and noble sources of work ; yet, at the same 
time, we gave it as our opinion that Art and Literature were 
jealous masten, and could not be efficiently served at one and the 
same time ; and with genius so decided, and with sculpture so 
nahacknied as a female pursuit, it might be well to direct attention 
to this, and this alone. But it was evident that the counter-cur- 
reat toTrards literature ran very strong. Her natural capacity was 
80 excellent that she would have excelled in either — perhaps in 
hoth ; and there ca|i be oo doubt that the metaphysical cast of her 
mind, her power of seizing remote analogies, would have led her to 
ch<x)se subjects for sculpture that might have assisted the progress, 
and enhu-ged the taste^ or rather the spiritualism, of modem art. 
She might have seized the Spirit of her Time, and set it broadly in 
sculpture ; thus re»yswg Mackay's beautiful lines : 

" And whata'er thy medium be. 

Canvas, stone, or printed sheet, 
Fiction, or philosophy. 

Or a ballad from the street. 
Or, perchance, with passion fraught, 

Spoken words, like lightnings thrown, 
Tell the people all thy thought, 

And the world shall bo thy own." 



It would have been in some form of expression of this nature, 
that her genius would have found its vent. In writing, fiction or 
narrative formed — as we think she told ns — ^no portion of her 
power. But in analogies, in inductions drawn from facts, in 
speculative trains of thmking, her genius excelled. As experience 
and age advanced, this would have told in her sculptured pro- 
ductions. She might have placed, as it were, some of the ideas of 
the age in stone or marble, and thus beneficially led sculpture away 
from it3 eternal copy of Grecian masterpieces. The simple, the 
ideal, the natural, exists now, as it did when the Venus de* Medici, 
the Hercules, or the Laocoon were sculptured ; and that alone is 
genius which will attempt and succeed in giving us equal master- 
pieces, cmoeived with reference to and in the spirit of its newer 
age. Tiiut a prolific nge of art, so distinguished and so charac- 
terised, will come, nay, is rapidly approaching, is what we ear- 
nestly believe. It will be diflferent from any foregone, and in its 
successes, woman^s labour and idealism will take their share ; for 
there are branches in all the arts which none but she can effect. 
Hod Elizabeth Stirling survived, it might have been her de>>tincd 
work to have anticipated, in some degree, this phase of advancing 
time ; or, at least, to show the capacities that lie hidden in it. 
But, even if she had not advanced so far, but only indicated 
Vomatfs capacity for the sculptor's ai*t, and her ability to assume it 
as a profession for bread — ^she would have done much. Each day 
only increases the degree in which woman is thrown upon her own 
resources for the wherewith to live. Teaching and literature are 
the only channels in which she can seek this object ; and thc^e do 
not afford remuneration for the half who seek it. Were this the 
place to discusa broadly the question of labour, wc think we could 
place this relation of it in a different and more advanced light ; 
namely, in a general elevation of the social idea of labour, and 
woman*s own cheerful descent to many useful forms of it, which 
she now, if educated, thinks irrelevant to her position and in- 
telligence. Leaving this point — tlie enlargement of any pro- 
fession to woman's capacity and duty would be a blessing. In 
sculpture there is a visible field for this, in our want of a more 
multiplied and advanced houithold art. Twenty or thirty years 
ago, the plaster casts, which replaced the parrots and cats of a 
bygone time, were an immense advance, and educated, there can 
be no doubt, popular taste in an inconceivable degree. We need now 
to proceed onward. The public eye ia ^ this date too well 
cultivated to tolerate one-sided Venusei and unartistic Wellingtons 
— though bought for sixpence. Wo advocate cheapness, for it is a 
necessary item in the cultivation of household adornment — but 
better things are at the present date needed for the money. Why 
cannot woman's taste and labour be directed towards the supply of 
this need ; and her idealism find other scope than in concocting the 
mawki>ih woes of ill-paid fiction ? She could be the sculptor of 
the original statue, as well as the supplier of copies— tiiis with 
reference, too, to more cognate subjects than Italian taste or 
predilections would or could give us. It is said, our race is cold 
and un-ideal. We best answer the accusation by mentioning 
Shakspeare, Bums, and Goldsmith ; and of a later day, our 
wondrous palace of glass and irun — itself, the unmistakeallc sign of 
a great approaching age of true art. There are fact?, too, in our 
history that would affonl noble and relevant subjects enough for 
this need — not to mention that oiu* present material advance is full 
of true idealisms ; and that the future — the cosmopolitan future — is 
also full of the grandest imaginative suggestions for that pure class of 
art which alone should environ us in the sanctity of home. Be 
this as it may, a necessity exists, an advajice is needed — and in its 
behalf, let woman fashion the clay and use the chisel I 

Miss Stirling had already contributed some papers to periodical 
literature, and through this last cheerful season of her life literary 
friends aided her eflforts by judicious advice and assistance. 
Amongst these friends she reckoned Mrs. and Miss Hewitt, Miss 
Frances Brown, and others, who, all alike, waj-mly regarded her. 
Miss Howitt, herself a fine artist, greatly appreciated her talents. 
Her time, apart from her artistic duties, was but little, indeed too 
little for her health ; yet she usually spent the Saturday — her only 
holiday — in the Beading Boom of the British Museum, in pursuance 
of those elementary studies that she found would be of service to 
her. She also contributed two ezoellent papers, one on '* Schools 
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of Design," the other entitled '* Gold/* to our pages. The latter, 
especially, is marked by great originality of thought. 

As summer advanced, those self-instituted classes, to which we 
have before referred, were carried out still more e£fectively. There 
were sketching parties that visited, for pleasure and art, Hampstead 
and other places in the neighbourhood of London ; books were 
sought at the British Museum for views of Alpine scenery ; and the 
humorous style of drawing found time and place. To this latter 
class belonged a remarkable sketch Miss Stirling made of ** Tarn 
O'Shanter^s encounter with the Witches on returning from the 
Fair." Their figure and attitude, as half-clothed in mist they 
gather round and assail Tam, his attitude and expression of face, 
and the terror exhibited in every muscle of his reined-in, snorting 
horse, form a most striking sketch, and evince power and humour 
of no common kind. For Tam, though wonder-stricken, looks 
more puzsled than terrified at the hurly-burly that thus so suddenly 
encompasses him. In thus referring again to Miss Stirling's labours 
of love amidst her fellow-students, mention must not be omitted of 
Mrs. Milan's unvarying kindness to her gifted pupil, or to the 
solicitude with which she watched her progress. As far as regarded 
drawing, there were undoubtedly some, even amongst the junior 
classes, superior to Miss Stirling ; but in general gifts,' and in the 
direction of her taste for form, there can be no doubt she was un- 
equalled. To this predilection in her pupil, Mrs. M*Ian ministered, 
as did also her gifted coadjutor and teacher, Miss Louisa Oann, 
whose name, as the reader may recollect, is connected with so 
many fine designs in art-manu&cture. For Mrs. M'lan Miss Stir- 
ling always expressed the greatest and most resi)ectfnl admiration 
and gratitude ; and her enthusiastic desire to please that lady, 
and give proof that she was a diligent and earnest pupil, was tc« 
affectingly connected with the last moments of her life, to be 
taken otherwise than at its full amount of entire sincerity and 
beauty. For Miss Gann there was equal admiration, mingled with 
the most touching affection ; and were we at liberty to mention 
one lovely act of thoughtful generosity of this lady towards her 
pupil, it would render only what is due. Yet one thing is evident 
in this beautiful instance, as in many others, that with her better 
education, woman's moral nature is gaining strength and expan- 
siveness ; and that those whose genius is telling with most effect 
upon the age, even if silently, are characterised by a nobility and 
a beauty of self-sacrifice peculiarly and touchingly their own. 

At the usual vacation of the Government Schools of Design, Miss 
Stirling, with her aunts, left London for Devonshire. The last time 
we saw her, though she was looking weak and ill, her old enthusiasm 
was in no way abated. ''What do you think I am going to do?" 
were almost the first wonls she said to us. "Why, try for one of 
the prizes for sculpture at the next Exhibition of Art at Marl- 
borough House. And oh ! I will work so hard ; for I should like 
to please Mrs. M'lan and Mr. Behnes." We shook our head, and 
said she had better run about the fields, and get rest and air. 
"That I will do, and work too ; for IVe got such a capital subject ! 
It is no less than the old town -crier of Ck)lyton. He is very 
deformed, but full of humour and character ; and he will be patient 
whilst I work, for I have known him from the time I was a child ; 
and he will be rather proud, I think, to see an imitation of his 
oddities." 

A little circumstance occurred that same evening which was 
quite in keeping with our first interview, and our talk about 
sculpture and Waverley. We had bought in the street a little 
sixpenny cast of Power^s Greek Slave, and had been trying to 
smooth some of its angularities with a penknife. The little artist's 
quick eye saw this, and said: •*Let me— I will finish it." As 
soon as tea was over, she brought out her working-apron from the 
old reticule, and some chisels, and began to smooth the excrescences 
which had pained our eye. This was a work of some time ; and as 
she stood there in the waning light of that July evening, with her 
picturesque apron spotted with clay, and with her spiritual, eamcot 
face bent over the tiny figure, she was herself a model for a sculptor. 
Not that she was beautiful in the ordinary sense of the term ; but 
there was a vitality of intellect in every action and look that had a 
beauty and worth of their own. She was small and slight in her 
figure, but with a certain expression or air in both gait and move- 
ments that was rather masculine than feminine. This was in- 



creased by the custom of wearing her hair in loose short curls roaad 
her head, by her close-fitting unadorned dress, and by a &voarite 
way she had of resting her hand on her hip, or brushing back her 
hair with it, when, with upturned &oe, she stood or sat ener- 
getically talking. Her friends used to smile at these little nuumiah 
ways, and yet they dearly loved them. Her hu» and hands were 
both wonderfully full of expression. Brow and eyes, chin and 
mouth — the two latter especially — were full of the intensest ex- 
pression of intellect, shadowed by a touch of melancholy that rather 
added to than detracted from it. Then her hands ! never were snj 
more fitted for the sculptor's art. . Bather large, and of great 
strength, they seemed made to model and carve and form ; and the 
fingers always looked as if they were in the very act of moulding 
and smoothing surfaces into roundness, and lines into cunres of 
beauty. Then, as Keates' did, these hands looked to old, as if on 
them were written the first signs of premature decay ! 

Instead of resting when she reached Golyton, Miss Stirling pro- 
ceeded with her model of the town -crier, and worked at it inces- 
santly, in order to finish it by the time of her return to London. 
She succeeded in accomplishing her object ; and the work, modelled 
in pipe-clay, and about a foot high, was a perfect triumph. It wu 
her best and her last work ! "People who knew the old man," 
wrote her aunt to us, " came from far and near to see it, and all 
pronounced the same judgment on it. The excitement, I fear, was 
'as hurtful to her as the work had been ; and her weakness brought 
on that insidious disease diabetes, which increased rapidly, and 
took a fatal direction towards the brain. Tet, whilst she continued 
sensible, her cheerfiilness remained, and she had a smile and a kind 
look for all." Her love of writing was not extinguished till the 
end. The last time she sat up— four or five days before her death 
— she wrote these verses, so curious in a psychological point of 
view. They were found, after her death, amongst the leaves of a 
book she had been reading : 

The universe, like a spirit bell. 

Hung o'er my sleeping head ; 
Rolling its tones in solemn swell, 

Tho* my dreaming ear was dead. 

It seemed one fine and fading tone 

That lived along the sky : — 
Aa through the bell of time alone 

Comes the peal of memory ! 

The sea was lit with a spirit blaae. 

As the stars that Uve in light ; 
But before my eyes there stole a haxe 
■ Through which the stars took flight 

I cannot gaze on Nature's soul, 

Nor form to me my own ; 
I cannot hear the tones that roll 

From thought's commanding throne. 

The string hangs slackened on the bow, 

Its power and task unknown : 
The voice of Nature's harp is low| 

Hath miss'd her master-tone. 

I catch no sound of stream or rill. 

No words of bird or bee ; . 
The sunny sermons cease to thrill, 

The gladsome visions flee. 

Yet, I could sing in weakly tone, 
• • • • 

The song W.1S for ever over — the voice was mute ! Criticism has 
nothing to do with these visions of a soul ready to take its flight 
into the great mystery of Eternity — yet of which, we may have 
rightly abiding faith, is full of beneficence, progress, and glory. 
We stay our faltering pen ! 

Elizabeth Stiriing died on the 26th of August^ 1853, in the 23n! 
year of her age. Her simple history, revealing, as it does, so much 
real genius and admirable moral qualities, cannot be read, we 
think, without great interest ; nor without a higher appreciation of 
those arts which humanise and exalt us all ! 
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BREUGHEL DE VELOURS. 




- CKLEoiiATED German baron, v»Lo ii cons'.de.cJ an auilioilty in 
art — we suppose, because hi-, booisare vir/ dear — M. de Htiueeke, 
pretendi that John Breugliel was sumamcd De Velours (vclvetty), 
because of the delicacy of his poacil ; but to say nothing of the 
little connexion there would le between the nickname given to 
Breughel and the delicacy of hia jjencil, rather dry than soft, it is 
Well known that the habit this palnUr had of wearing velvet 




dresses was the true cause of the surname given to him. He 
belonged to a £imily of peasants which came originally from the 
village of Breughel, ntar Breda, whence they took their name. His 
father was that Peter Breughel who was called le drdlcy because 
he painted the manners of the Tillage, and particularly their fi&tes, 
with a certain joviality and a sentiment of the picturesque, of 
Vol. II, 



v.hich art offeri no other example, except in Ihc wcrks of the 
inclyte Van Thulden, and the adcxtrj Pat^nicr, to use the words of 
the jolly cure of Meudon, Rabelais. 

John Breughel was born at Brussels, in what year we cannot 
exactly say. Houbraken, in fixing the date in 1589, was undoubt- 
edly mistaken, for we have in the archives of the Brotherhood 
of St. Luke d'Anvcrs, especially in the Llgfjerey* where are in- 
scribed the nimes of all the members of the corporation, the proof 
that John Breughel was received a free master in 1597. Accord- 
ing to the date given by Houbraken, he would have then been only 
ten years old. Other biographers fix the birth of Breughel de 
Velours in 1575, and this date is, at all events, much more likely. 
Acordingto Kafel Van Mander, the son of Peter Breughel was edu- 
cated in the house of Peter Koeck d' Alost, his maternal grandfather ; 
he there learnt to jMiint in miniature and in water-colours, and 
became so clever in bis first pictures, representing fruit ani flowers, 
that they passed for prodigies. He then studied oil-painting in the 
studio of Peter Goekindt, whose fine cabinet served him instead of a 
master. This is all we know of the early days of John Breughel. 
That he was the pupil of his father, as Houbraken pretends, is 
very improbable, when we examine into the difference of their styles. 

Whatever the truth of this theory, it is certain that John 
Breughel soon felt the humour of a laudiicape painter awake within 
him, and that he wished to travel, and make, as others had done, 
the tour through Italy. He remained some time at Cologne ; it 
was doubtless here that he was struck for the first time with those 
picturesque points of view presented by the borders of a river, and 
with the good effects that can be produced in a landscape by 
barks seen in foreshortening as they ascend the current under sail, 
or when they are moored to the bank, along which stand houses 
with roofs of different shapes and form. Breughel, whose soul was 

« See the excellent " Catalogue du Mus^e d'Anvers,** published 
by the Academic des Beaux Arts in that town. 
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wrapped up in the obsenration of nature, and who never ceased 
drawing provisionally all that appeared to him worthy of being 
painted, found on the borders of the Rhine subjects which sub- 
sequently became more familiar to him. What, however, appeared 
most seductive to him, was the occasion which presented itself of 
grouping a number of figures into little space ; for no onfi ex^oelldd 
him in executing them, in preserving in the most minute propor- 
tions, correctness of motion, and perfect nature, without ever 
becoming vulgar. He was destined to lead the waj l^ ^is «tyle 
to the Abraham Storcks, the Francis de Paulo Fergs. 

It was, however, by a picture of flowers that he entabliiihed his 
reputation at Cologne, or at least by a picture in which shonn above 
all a framework of fruits and flowers. It was " The Judgment of 
Solomon ;" but not that by which the wise king discovered the 
good mother. The Queen of Sheba presented one day to the King 
of Israel six flowers of natural lilies and six flowers of arti^cial 
lilies, these latter so artistically imitated that it was very difiioult 
to distinguish them from the real ones. The wise king causes » 
bee to decide the doubts of the spectators. Breughel has rendered 
this subject with rfffection, and we can easily see that flowers 
play as large a part in the painting as in the legend. 

In the same way that Paul Bril, Ooninxloo, David Vickenbooms, 
and Roland Savery, studied, John Breughel saw the colours of 
nature in their very highest intensity ; he employed the tones of his 
pallet in all their energy, without hesitation, without thinking of 
softening their dazzling character. His greens and his blues are 
dazzling, like all those which had been brought into use by the 
first painters in oil, Hubert and Jean van Byck. It is an erroneous 
view, in our opinion, to attribute this crudity of tone to the disap- 
pearance of the hiyer of gum which toned them down, it is said, 
when tlie painter first finished them. If ignorant cleaners have 
sometimes destroyed the keeping of these old pictures, it is not the 
less certain that some have come down to us well preserved, and 
that these have a vivacity of colour which offends the eye, or, at 
all events, fatigues it. In Italy, «s in the Low Countries, with the 
Germans as with the Spaniards, everywhere painting began by 
virgin tints and dazzling colours. The fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries presented to us the aspect of this phenomenon, which is 
easily to be explained by their near proximity to Gothic art, which 
had brought out the colours of the prism ia sparkling splendour on 
the gl.iH.H windows of chiirehes nnd illuminated manuscripts of the 
middle ft>?c.s with the most splendid tints. 

From Cologne, Jean Breughel directed his steps towards Rome. 
His reputation, say.s D'Argenville, had gone before him. Cardinal 
Frederic Borromeo, having made his acquaintance, protected him, 
and even took him for some time into his service to paint a 
number of little picflires, which were afterwards taken to Milan. 
There was, for example, ''Daniel in the Lions' Den," " A per- 
spective view of the Cathedral of Antwerp," '* A St. Jerome 
in the Desert," of which the figure is by Crespi ; and " The Four 
Blements," painted on copper, which passed for the masterpieces 
of the Flemish painter. 

There ia not a traveller, who goes to visit the Bibliotheca 
Ambrosieuna of Milan, who has not been shown these marvellous 
pictures, of which the subject is so well chosen to show the qualities 
of Breughel of Velours ; the richness of his imagination, capable of 
Iransforming earth into Paradise ; his ability to render everything — 
animatetl and lively figures as well as the least details of still 
nature ; his knowledge of animals ; and his pallet, which was a 
jewel-box. The artists who have painted the ** Four Elements" are 
innumerable. But with Breughel it was not, as often happens, a 
series of cold allegories, or a representation of the pleasures which 
man may find in the earth, in the water, in the air, or near fire. 
No. Breughel went to work in a more original style, and aimed at 
re-creating creation. On plates of copper, which were about two 
feet wide, he conceived the idea of putting a whole world — animals 
of all kinds, birds of the air, the fish of the ocean j and he gave to 
all these a freshness of tone, a light, a profusion of details which 
have never ceased delighting, during the course of two whole centu- 
ries, all the mo'jt tasteful and experienced amateurs and travel* 
lers who have seen them. *'I know no painter," says Cambry, 
'* whose colours sink deeper into the memory, if I may use such 
an expression." 



In truth, Breughel dared to struggle against the beauties of 
nature. The earth is not with him a symbolical figure, a woman 
with her hair like a Sybil ; it is the earth itself^ that which we tread 
under foot, dressed in verdure, adorned with flowers, shaded by 
t]?e6S — ^the mrth, with all the animals which inhabit it, from the 
moat fsrocbmi to the gentlest. It seems as if Breughel had trans- 
ported himself in imagination to the fifth day of (Genesis, and that 
he saw in the green plots of Eden, Tomping about in frstemal 
quarrels, all the wild beasts which ordinarily suggest to our minds 
carnage and blood, and whose mission appears to be that of 
devouring each other. 

Fire is represented by a collection of all the instruments of 
alchemy, of all the tools manufiMtured on the anvil and in the 
forge, or that are made of glass ; by a million of vases, of every 
variety of form, adorned, chiselled, sculptured in relief, finished 
by the brush of Breughel as they might have been by the chisel 
of Cellini. The air- is peopled by birds, butterflies, beetles, flying 
ittseots, which a child with a glass watches as they fly through 
the clouds. Here are reproduced, in all their dazsling bright- 
ness, the beautiful plumage of the China pheasant, the pintado, 
the humming-bird, the kingfisher, which colours itself with all 
the tones of the rainbow, and shines with all the lustre of silk ; 
the peacock with its splendid and harmonious tones, its wavy 
and fugitive shades, and its damling robe of rubies, emeralds, 
sapphire, gold, purple} ftud aiure. Water shows us an innu- 
merable quantity of fish and shells. But this time the history 
of creation is rendered complicated by mixing with it the fictions of 
the mythology. The humid element yields to the presence of an 
amorous na'iad; carp are being wounded by Cupids; and, as if the 
painter was not satisfied with all the rich variety of colour which 
he was compelled to use when representing the finest products of 
the sea, he has dared, by a miracle of his palette, to imitate the 
luminous and celestial shadows of the belt of Iris. ** Everything,'* 
says Cochin, in his <' Voyage Fittoresque," *' is represented so 
bjobXI that one is astonished that the pencil has been able to do it ; 
but when we examine them with a magnifying-glass, our astonish- 
ment redoubles ; for the animals and other objects are then found 
to be painted with the greatest truth of colour and form. They 
seem to move. They are drawn and touched up in the most 
admirable manner, and appear exquisitely finished, even with the 
magnifying-glass." 

It is a remai'k useful to be recorded, that the Flemish painter? 
who went to Bome in the sixteenth century, and even in the seven- 
teenth, contracted, instead of a taste for religious subjects, a tast« 
for mythological scenes. The Capital of Christianity, as it was 
called, had become the abode of paganism, and it was the divinities 
of Olympus that adorned the palaces of the princes of the church. 
The love of antiquity was then the mark of an elevated mind, and 
the gods of £able, of which the nineteenth century has become 
suddenly so tired, then filled the imaginations of poeta and the 
compositions of painters. Breughel de Velours, who had found 
BO much charm in painting naively a garland of flowers, then views 
of rivers, boats, mills, and peasants, now saw nothing else in nature 
but nymphs in the train of Diana. When he had to paint again 
and again his "Four Elements" — those little pictures of his hemg 
much esteemed, in which he elaborated, without confusion, a whole 
abridgment of the universe, and he was always being asked for 
copies and variations of them — Breughel borrowed his figures from 
the mythology. The sun crosses the sky in the car of Apollo; the 
nymphs of Permessa are called upon to figure as the elements; and 
there is to be seen in the Louvre the muse Urania seated in clouds, 
figuring as the air, and holding on her fingers an attribute of the 
invention of Breughel, a parrot. 

In what year did John Breughel paint at Aomef We are not 
able to answer this question with anything like preeisioB. Mariette 
supposes that Breughel must have been in this town about the year 
1593. ''I took this date," he says, ''from a drawing in the 
Coliseum executed by him." It seems natural, indeed, to suppose 
that ho did not pass free master in the brotherhood of St. Luke, 
until his return from Italy. What is certain is, that in the 
year 1597 he had returned to Antwerp. Rubens was not admlttc-d 
into the corporation until the next year, and only left for Italy in 
1600« We may therefore very reasonably suppose that Subens and 
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Brraghfl oommenMd their toqiiaiiitftnoe about this Ume, and began 
io eombine their talents. We have often, indeed, seen the pieces 
painted in the youth of Rnbens adorned with fiowen bj Brenghel. 
Id general, it wae the Madonnas of Rubene which Brenghel adorned 
80 elegantly with his garlands of lilies, tulips, pinks, jessamines, roses, 
and marah-maUows ; amidst which flickered little insects, beetles, 
bntterflies, and one of the fiironrite birds of the painter, the 
parrot. Sometimes, as if to amuse the infiint SaTiour, a little 
lion-monkey hangs from the garland, and makes an ir re ver ent 
grimace, whioh may well shock the spectator who is "ecstatically 
eontempUting the Madonna of Rubens, but which does not shock 
the ingenuous artist^ deroutly prodigal of his fancies and his colours* 
The genius of the pendl and brush of Rubens would hare crushed 
any other companion; Breughel alone was fit to shine alongside 
Babens, and we may add, that Rubens alone could hare attracted 
the eye to his human forms divine, amidst the daszling bouquets of 
his friend. 

Breughel de Velours often painted ** A Terrestrial Paradise." 
He is aooordinRly sometimes called Breughel de Paradis, out of 
opposition to Breughel d'Enfer, as his brother, Peter Brenghel, was 
called. All the figures of these pictures of Paradise are by Henri 
ran Balen — ^this is the case with the picture in the Louyre — or by 
Henri de Klerck, as in the *< Terrestrial Paradise'' of the Bibliotheque 
Ambrodenne ; or, on other occasions, they are by Rubens. Many 
persons have seen, in the museum of the Hague, the magnifi- 
cent Paradise in which Rubens and Breughel have mingled their 
pencils. The great master has painted on the ground-plan the 
tignres of Adam and Eve, and a superb brown horse, which 
occupies the comer of the picture. Adam is seated at the fbot of 
a tree, Ere stands up in all the magnificent beauty of perfect 
womanhood, with its fresh complexion ; and, as if to show the 
graceful roundness of the mother of the world, she raises her arm 
to pick an apple which the serpent, who is concealed in the tree, 
offers her. Rubens has executed these figures with admirable care, 
in a finished and graceful style, such as the harmony of the picture 
and the finished execution of Breughel required. Contrary to his 
osaal custom, he has signed the picture in company with Breughel. 
Myriads of quadrupeds and birds peopled the enchanted spot 
▼here dwelt the An*i man, a place which none can hope to describe 
after Milton— garden of Eternal beauty, where 

** Southward went a river large, 
Nor changed his course, but through the shaggy hill 
Passed undemeatli ingulfd ; for Qod had thrown 
That mountain, as his garden-mould, high raised 
Upon the rapid current, which, through veins 
Of porous earth with kindly thirst up drawn. 
Rose a fresh fbuntain, and with many a rill 
Water*d the garden ; thence united, fell 
Down the steep glade, and met the nether flood, ^ 
Which from his darksome passage now appears ; 
And now, diyidcd into four main streams. 
Runs direrse, wandering many a famous realm 
And country, whereof here needs no account ; 
But rather to tell how, if art could tell, 
How from that sapphire fount the crisped brooks 
Rolling on orient pearl and sands of gold, 
With mazy error under pendent shades 
Ran nectar, visiting each plant, and fed 
Flowers worthy of Paradise ; which not nice art 
In beds and curious knots, but nature boon 
Pour*d forth profuse on hill, and dale, and plain ; 
Both where the morning sun first warmly smote 
The open field, and where the unpierced shade 
Imbrown*d the noontide bowers. Thus was this place 
A happy rural seat of yarions Txew. 
OroTes whose rich trees wept odorous gums and balm ; 
Others, whose fruit bumish'd with golden rind. 
Hung amiable, Hesperian fables true, 
If true, here only, and of deUcious taste. 
Betwixt them lawns, or level downs, and flocks 
Grazing the tender herb, were interposed ; 
Or palmy hillock, or the flowery lap 
Of some irriguous valley spread her store ; 
Flowers of all hue, and without thorn the rose. 
Another side, umbrageous grots and caves 



Of cool recess, o*er which the mautUng vine 
Lays forth her purple grape, and gently creeps 
Luxuriant ; meanwhile, murmuring waters foil 
Down the slope hilh, dispersed or in a lake, 
That to the fringed bank with myrtle crowned 
Her crystal mirror holds, unite their streams. 
The birds their quire apply ; airs, vernal airs, 
Breathing the smell of field and grove, attune 
The trembling leaves, with universal Pan, 
Knit with the Graces and the Houries' dance, 
Led on the Eternal Spring." 

The two artists have combined to render on canvas what Milton 
has so admirably conceived in verse. «' This picture," says the old 
catalogue of the museum of the Hague, "comes from the cabinet dl 
M. Delacourt Van der Voort at Leyden. It was bought by the 
Stadtholder for 7, 880 florins." 

Breughel de Velours was married at Antwerp to a beautiful 
Flemish girl, whose charms and virtues have been sung in verse by 
the painter-poet Cornelius Schut. By this marriage he had a 
daughter, Anne Breughel, celebrated in the history of art fbr 
having had three illustrious masters, Cornelius 8chut, Van Balen, 
and Rubens ; but above all, for having lieen the first wife of David 
Teniers. Connected with all the great painters in his own country, 
John Breughel held a high position in Antwerp. When Vandyck 
began that magnificent collection of artistic portraits, which 
have been engraved fbr us by Lucas Wostermann, Pontius, Bols- 
wert, and Peter de Jode, he so far honoured Breughel de Velours, 
as to engrave his portrait in with his own hand. This is one 
of the most admirable works of Vandyck. The head alone is 
modelled, but it thinks and breathes. With a few dashes and 
some points, Vandyck has given to the face of Breughel life, expres- 
sion, and character ; and the character is, at the sime time, full 
of nobility and good nature. The intima:!y in wliich the painters 
enrolled in the Brotherhood of St. Luke lived, suffi^'iently 
explains why we so often meet with their names together in the 
same picture, when they ciiild very well have done without one 
another. Assuredly Rubens, himself so great a landscape i)ainter 
had no need of any one to paint in the background of his hisboric:U 
pictures ; but it was from taste that he asked from Wildens, from 
Van Uden, from Breughel de Velours, a landscniic to accompany 
his figures, a garland of flowers to encircle his *' Madonna !* On 
the other hand, if Breughel had recourse to the pencil of Rubens — 
if he selected Van Balen to paint the figures of his ** Paradise," or 
Rotenhamer to iu'jert the figures in his '* Flight into Egypt," which 
is to be seen in the Museum of the Hague — ^it was not because he 
was incapable of painting them himself. Nobody, in fact, knew 
better how to draw a figure elegantly and well, with more correct- 
ness and more finish. Breughel proved this abundantly in hi^ 
*' Views of Flanders," in *'The Fair of Broom," which made a 
part of the collection of Appony at Vienna, of which M. de 
Burtin speaks ; and better still, in his famous little picture in the 
old gallery of Dttseldorf, afterwards transferred to Munich, which he 
made to hold the whole camp of Scipio Africanus l>efore Carthage 
— a picture of marvellous finish — a fine miniature in oil, over 
which move an innumerable quantity of interesting figures, of 
which the principal group represents the continence of Scipio. 

rte general ability of Breughel in this line was so thoroughly 
recognised that his assistance was asked in all quariers. While on 
the one hand, Van Balen, or Henri de Klerck, {lainted their pretty 
nymphs amid the verdant groves of Breughel, he took a fiock to 
pasture in the pasture fields of the landscape painter. He often 
employed his time in ornamenting the mountain site of Josse de 
Momper with figures and animals; he was often engaged to fill 
in the crowd in the interior of churches by Peter Xeefs and Henri 
flteenwyck. We say the crowd, advisedly, for Breughel wa« never 
so pleased as when he had to paint a crowd of many figures on a 
very small canvas. He was eminently successful when he repre- 
sented a crowd of worshippers kneeling on the flags of the cathedral 
of Antwerp, when he painted thirty canons sitting in the choir, 
grouping the singers round the organ, or when he represented a 
whole family in holiday garb coming out of church, surrounded by 
beggars, after a baptismal ceremony. We have on this point 
some remarks by Mariette, in his oft-quoteil manuscript, the 
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'' Abeeedario C* "One of the finest Brenghels I have seen is now 
in the cabinet of Prince Bngene, of Savoy. It represents the 
Procession of the Twelve Virgins, which takes pkce at Bmssels on 
the Pkoe dn Sablon, according to the foundation made by the 
Princess IsabeUa. It contains a vast mass of figures, which are 
painted with all the art we could desire. The heads are so 
admirably touched off, that they appear to be Vandycks. Never- 
theless^ the works in which he was most successful were land- 
scapes, animals^ and flowers, which he painted in a very finished 
and delicate manner, though somewhat dry." 

Felibien fixes the date of the death of John Breughel in 1642. 
The correctness of this date appears at first to be very doubtful, 
from an examination of the picture of '^Scipio Africanus before 
Carthage," of which we have already spoken, in which we read, 
according to the catalogue : — ** BaxuGHSL, 1660. Feo. Anysbsa." 
But we must come to the conclusion, that the author of the 
catalogue of the gallery of Diisseldorf is incorrect ; for in 1660, 
Breughel would have been eighty-five years of age, and it is hardly 
possible to conceive that at such an age such a picture would be exe- 
cuted with so much finish, so bold and sure a hand. Besides, it is 
not possible that this painter should have been alive in 1660, because 



Lebas, where the point has corrected the ikults in colour oonunitked 
by Breughel, we shall find all the natural tone of Ostade, with the wit 
of a Teniem, and in his landscape the sentiment of Paul Bril, sad 
his lovely, firm, and light touch. Some of our readers may be 
familiar with the level and monotonous plains of the province of 
Antwerp. From these Breughel draws his fitvourite subjects. He 
loves, doubtless, from memory of the canton of his fiUhers, to cany 
through the midst of his pictures the road of Breda, bordered hj 
great trees ; and he covers it with traveUers on foot, on horsebsi^ 
and in carriages. The coc?ie, as the old coach was called, ot 
Antwerp, the chariot of the peasant, the carriage of the genUemsn, 
escorted by his people, the car of the citisen, are all represented m 
the foreground of his compositions, and animate his roads. Some- 
times this flat landscape is diversified by mills ; sometimes it U 
enlivened by a family of barn-door fowls, at the entrance of a 
smiling village, divided by the sinuosities of a stream. Some- 
times we gaze on a town on the borders of the Escaut, up which the 
fishing-smacks ascend, with trading- vessels and shallops. All is in 
motion, all moves in the pictures of Breughel. Nature is not for 
him that unknown divinity which lives in the uneasy soul of 
Ruysdael. It is with him but the dwelling-plaoe of man, Uie 
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his daughter had guardians when she married David Teniers, and 
this marriage took place, we have every reason to believe, long 
before this date. Teniers, bom in 1610, scarcely waited until he 
was fifty to marry a first time. Of this we have pretty good 
evidence in the pictures in which he paints himself with his wife, 
under the figure of a young man of from thirty to thirty-five. * We 
may therefore with certainty accept the date given by Felibien as 
the true date of the death of Breughel. 

It is scarcely to be. understood how amateurs should have 
attached so great a price at first to the works of this master, and 
then have gradually become disgusted with them. . There can be no 
doubt that Breughel de Velours is not without his defects. He is 
veiy properly reproached with forestalling certain modems in their 
utter disregard of aerial perspective, with painting his distances 
with too raw a blue, which gives them the appearance of being on 
the foieground ; with sticking red coats on his men without mercy, 
which fiktigues the eye the more, that his greens are as bright as 
the tones of enamel. But despite all these imperfections, Breughel 
is a painter full of charms, a delightful landscape-painter, who can 
give a picturesque and interesting tone to the most common and 
ordinary site. If we look at his Views in Flanders, which are the 
beat-known of his works, in the pretty and pleasing engravings of 



object of his labours, the scene of his agitations and his pains. It 
appears as if the painter attached an obstinate and fixed idea— 
perhaps, the thought and image of life — to that great road which 
flics far away in the distance, and finishes with a vague and 
dreamy figure towards which all travellers converge. 

John Breughel etched four engravings, which are doubtleas 
very rare, for they are not to be found in the rich cabinet 
of engravings of the National Library. M. de Heinecke, who 
has given the list of the engravings executed after Breughel. 
has lost a fine oppoi-tunity of describing those engraved by him. 
They are four landscapes, numbered 1 to 4, with the inscription— 
Sadder excud» 

The drawings of Breughel are perhaps held in higher estimation 
than his pictures ; at all events, they have not suffered any depre- 
ciation from foshion. The skies are coloured with Indian blue, as 
are the waters, and the distant parts of the foregrounds are washed 
with bistre. A slight dash of a pen, says D^Aigenville, creates 
trees and terraces. Sometimes the trees are leaved with penci], 
and mixed with red and yellow colours^ which produce great 
effect. 

To pass to an enumeration of his great pictures : the Louvre con- 
tiuns seven of them : — 
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1. " The Barth, or the Terrestrial Paradise,*' in which the 
^ores are painted by Van Balen. 

2. '* The Air." Urania is seated on the clouds, holding on her 
hand a white parrot. Signed, ''Bkevghel, 1621.'* The figures 
abo are by Van Balen. These two pictures form a part of a con- 
tinnation called '' The Four Elements.'* 

3. " The Battle of Arbela." The field of battle is an immense 
Talley surmounted by a wood. The number of figures is incalculable. 
The family of Darius are seen prisoners, and his wife is on her knees 
before Alexander on horseback. 

4. "Vertumna and Pomona.** This is a rich landscape, ox 
which the firont is coTered by fruits of all kinds. The figures are 
attributed to one of the Francks. This picture was given in 1850 
t) the Museum of the Louvre, by M. Pierret. 



There are Brenghels in the Museum of the Hague, of AmBterdai% 
Dresden, Munich, Berlin, and Vienna. There are ahso some in the 
gallery of the king of Sardinia, in Turin. There are some veiy fine 
ones at Milan, amongst others two oval ones on ivory, let in a 
ont. Florence possesses several, painted on marble or precious 
stones. 

** The Four Elements** are also found in the Museum of Madrid. 

We have already remarked that the pictures of Breughel have 
Bufiered considerable depreciation. From £240 sterling, says 
Iiebrun, they have come down to £120. 

The prices at the sales have been very varied. 

Sale of the Prince of Carignan, 1742. Two pictures, nine inches 
high by thirteen wide : one on copper, representing a landscape, in 
which there is painted in, a '* Flight into Egjrpt ;** another on wood. 
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5. " View of Tivoli.** In this picture there is a large bridge, over 
which some cavaliers have passed, and near which rises on a rock a 
temple of the Sybil. 

6. **A Landscape.** There is a bark to be seen in this, with 
several persons richly clothed. 

7. ''A Landscape.** On a road passing before a miU^ two 
cavaliers meet a chariot drawn by three horses. 

These two last pictures were attributed to Paul Bril in the old 
catalogue. 

There are no John BreugheU in the Museum at Antwerp^ and it 
Certainly is somewhat surprising. The Museum of Brussels has 
only one : *' Abimdance and Love lavishing their Gifts on the 
Barth.'* The figures are by Van Balen. 



representing a landscape and marine piece, with several figures by 
Griffer. Together, about £45. A picture on copper, fifty-four 
inches wide by twenty-three high, representing '* The BatUe of the 
Amaxons,** £60. 

Sale of the Count of Venoe, 1760. *' A Sale of Fish at Schcve- 
lingue.'* This picture was etched by Chevel; its date is 1617; 
price £62. 

JuUenne sale, 1767. <<A Village Fair** and its fellow; the 
pair, ^62. ** View of the Temple of the Sybil,** and a landscape 
of Stalben, attributed to Breughel d*£nfer : £18. 

Gaignat sale, 1768. Two landscapes with figures : £112 Is. 9d. 
— a curious price for a picture. 

Sale of the Duke de Choiseul, 1772. ''Entrance to a Wood,*' 
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with pools of water over which animalB are moring, £158; '* A 
View of Tyrol ;" a munber of figures round a May-pole, £26; 

Bale of the Prince of Contiin 1777. " Entrance to a Wood," With 
pools of water across which animab are making then- way. Thid 
picture, from the cabinet of the Duke de Choiseul, sold for £64. 
Two landscapes painted on copper ; one a view of Italy, by Paul 
Bril, another with chariots and cavaliers, by Breughel ; together, 
£36. A view of the " Temple of the Sibyl," and an accompanying 
one (landscape with buildings, by Btalben) from the Julienne sale ; 
together, £17 lOs. But the authenticity of the Breughel is dir- 
puted.* The same sale : — *' A Concert of Oats," painted on copper, 
two inches high, £16. Four drawings by this ma.ster were sold, 
one with another, for £6. 

Denon sale, 1826. - *^ An Habitation," which appeai-s to be thfe 
entrance to a monastery, near a bridge, £21. 

Vigneron sale, 1828, '* End of a Battle," £12 lOs. 

Cardinal Fesch's celebrated sale, 1845. **A Fair |" '*Roftd 
through a Wood;" and "A Roatl," in which is iuttotluccd ft horse- 
man, a gamekeeper, and his dogs, l^ogether, about til 8, 

The sale of Marshal Soult, 1852. The ''Virgin fthd Child," 
the figures by Rotenhamer, £25 lOs. **Ve&us and Adonis/' 
£14 48. 



in England Bi^tighete hit not very coiiixnoflly found, though one 
or two have appeared recently at sales ; but of their authenticity 
wb are not able to speak. 

The little picture (p. 88) shows the vari^ talettt of Breughel to 
great advantage. The scene is Very extensive, consideribg thfe sixe; 
the trees, houses, men, boat, animals, all exhibit that finish am! 
minuteness for which he was so celebrated. The figures of the 
men in the boat are in the original executed with great fidelity. 

**The Country Carriage" (p. 37) is a picture which has been 
highly esteemed by amateurs. The trees are some of the best 
%hich Breughel has selected to paint, and the sky is painted witili a 
richness of colouring which, though slightly crude, is vivid and 
effective. The animals and figures were introduced kflerwards. 

**A Scene in the Neighbourhood of Bruges" (p. 40) was ad- 
mii-ably adapted to show the power of this artist in introdacin^' a 
large numl^er of figures without confusion. The scene on the road 
is very natural. The group on the nght-hand comer beside Uie 
|)Otid is excellent ; whUe the pond itself^ with itfl ducks and gee»e 
fetid little bridge, is very effective. The whole forms a chanuiug 
picture. 
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The name of Stella, which belonged to three generations of artists, 
is constantly met with in connexion -with the history of painting In 
the time of Louis Xlll. and Louis the XIV. The contemjwrary and 
comrade of James Calloi, an intimate friend of Poussin, protected 
by Cardinal Richelieu, painter of the king^ we find James Stella in 
all the great capitals of art, at Florence, at Rome, in Paris, every- 
where where painting is held in honour and esteem. He w&s him- 
self the head of a iiunily of painters and engravers, and thanks to 
the t^ilents of his three nieces, Antoinette, Prani^oise, and Claudiue 
Bousonnet Stella — of Claudine especially — he has come down to 
post-erity. 

His ancestors were Flemish, says Felibien, who appears very 
well informed relative to this painter. His father having halted at 
Lyons, on his way from Rome, married the daughter of a notary of 
La Bresse, by whom he had two sons, Francois and Janies. The 
latter, born in 1596, was only nine yeara old when his father dled- 
Ile already, however, showed signs of an inclination for painting. 
At the age of twenty he started for Rome, but passing through 
Florence, he found that city animated by preparations fbr the fhie 
which the grand-duke Cosmo de' Medici was about to give in 
commemoration of the marriage of his son Ferdinand II. Cantn 
Gallina, Julio Parigi, and James Callot were thtire, occupied in 
sketching the Florentine festivities, and in engraving emblematical 
subjects. StelU sought an opportunity of Ijeing intrbduced to ^the 
grand-duke, who, apparently delighted at the presence of another 
artistic talent, ofiered Stella a lodging and a pension, the same as 
that enjoyed by Callot. It was what was called in those days, in 
artistic slang, ^' La parte.'' The Lyonuese artist accordingly set 
to work, and amongst other subjects, he painted the fiftte which the 
Knights of St. John celebrated on the day of St. John the baptist. 
If we are to judge of its merits from the l)eautiful engraving he 
made of it at a later period, and which he dedicated in 1621 
to Ferdinand II., this drawing was not inferior to those of 
Parigi and Callot. The perspective ia admirably execute<l. The 
vast equestrian processions which move through it, the banners, 
the costumes, the edifices of Florence wWch make a framework 
for the fSte, are engraved, it is true, with less precision and neat« 
ness, and without the correctness of the interludes and carousels 
of Callot, but the execution is more rich, more free, and we every- 
where distinguish in it the hand of a painter. Tiiis beautiful 
engraving reminds us of those admirable productions of Jean Mlel, 
the '* Siege of Maestrich" and the ** Taking of Bonn." We'may, 
in fact, here remark, that in this case we find a warmth and finish 
ifa the engraver's jwmt which- the artist did not possess when he 
Vielded the brush. 

'For this pttinter t<j have been eminently successful, he V4bfed 



ttot judgment or elevation of thought; these he possessed to su 
mniuent degi-ee ; neither was he wanting in taste. All he requirtnl 
was a fitting temperament. Weak and sickly, he could not exprei^ 
all he felt. He was deficient in physical energy. If he did 
not suoceed In representing beauty in all its perfection, it was 
not because he did not see it, but because his strength fiiiled 
him by the way. The proof of his high natural taste .and 
ap]>reciation of ehafncter is, that hi Rome, where he went in 
1623 — not after fottr yeaiV residence at Florence, as Felilien 
Bays, but after Seven years — the painter whom he selected ahove all 
as adviser, as model, and then for friend, was Poussin, who had 
arrived there during the spring of the preceding year. The Roiuau 
school, nevertheless, was. then yielding to varied influences; on one 
side the followers of Caravagio, of Querchino, Valentin, Ribera ; on 
the other the posterity of the Carrachl, represented by Domeuichino 
and (}uido ; on the other hand, again, Josepln, Pietro di CorU)iia. 
aiid Lanfranc. l)espite atl this^ James Stella, instead of being 
seduced by ftny mannerists^ went ftt once to PuUssin, as to the 
master of all others, who possesfed the true iradition, the rejl 
principles of tkH, l^ldes, in thus following the example of Poussin, 
who thought of consulting art and natUte rather than of studying 
Raffaeile, Stella itscended to original sources ; but not havmg the 
genius necessary to find a new interpretation fbr himself, he created 
for himself a sober and delicate nuibner, which was well suited to 
his temperature, and which was in accordance with the style of the 
masters he had both studied and understood. 

The love of art in Stella was a devouring fire, which served him 
in the place of health. Judged from this point of view, the variety 
and abundance of Ids works must affect us with surprise. The 
long winter evenings were employed by hiin sometimes in drawing 
*VThe Life of the Virgin Mafy " in twenty -two pieces; 8ometime> 
" Children's Games," which were afterwards engraved in a series or 
fifty productions. The finest works of jewellery, architectural 
ornaments in the very best taste, the most beautiful vases, every- 
thing,- in fact, which Rome possessed remarkable, either in puMic 
monuments or in the cabinete of amateurs — for he was himself a 
great amateur of objects of art, a curievLx, as they usetl to say- 
Stella drew with care and delicacy, without, however, attaching (<< 
^Uy of those objects that character of power which Poussin had 
invested them with. The celebriated congregation of Jesus were the 
first to use the pencil of Stella. Everywhere on the face of the 
globe was seen the canonisation of St. Ignatius, that of St. Philippe 
de Neri, the miracles of St. Frauds- Xavier In Japan, and of a 
%hole series of black-robed saints, who were consecrated and im- 
mortalised by painting. It moreover seemed that Stella, from the 
peculiar character of his talent, wflS better suited than any other 
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Riiist tj) repres^pt the Qasy devotion pf th^ Jeeuito, in the sjime way 
that the severe Philippe de Champagne was the natural painter of 
the Jansenists of Port Boyal. When the Jesuits addressed them- 
selves tq PouHsin fo^ similar subjeot^, that great man gave to his 
pictares the ma8C^^ne character of his genius. He was reproached 
for this, and his reply is historical, but scarcely fit for the English 
langtwge : ** Dois-je mHrnoffiint^ le Chritt avec un I'Uage de 
torticdis ou de pire DouilUt?^* The divine conceptions of Stella 
vere deserving in some degree of the censure of Poussin. In 
the work in which' lie fft|kK»0pia 9(, Ignatina plunged tfl 
ecstasy, or rocked by 9w«|ihio YifkioilH, or viaiM Uy eelestial mys, 
and opening to them h|fi hefkH {|h4 hU OAaaoekt we find him 
yielding to that feeling of religions genauality whioh gives a body ta 
the most subtle ideas, fi«4 \o wht^h Mine of the ablest writers hav^ 
alluded when they have been speaking of the Jesuit*. There is ta 
be seen in the gallery of the l^ouvre a amall painting by Stella^ 
painted on marble, '* Jesus receiving hla Mother in Heavenj" which 
has every impress of this effeminate piety. The ^es are all 
tender, the execution soft and insipid. Such a picture was well 
suited to please the ladies of the Sacrd Ooeur, but can have no 
interest whatever for any one who looks at art from a a^rioua and 
elevatecl point of view. . There aTe some singular characteristics in 
this picture which are worthy of being noticed : they consist in the 
&ct that certain veins of marble, oomlaning with the figures of the 
angels, have been snoeeigfUlly used to imitate clouds of gold and 
the curtains of the galea of Paradise | so that the hand of nature 
has come, as it were, V> the asaiatanoe of the hand of the painter. 
This is the simple a^ natnval explanation of the passage of 
Felibien, where he saya} ^'^lla executed several works upon 
marble, in which he imitated golden curtains by means of a secret 
he had invented.'* 

The Lyonnese paintep ^as also employed to oompoae for a colleotion 
of engravings — "The Miracles of St, Philippe de Neri," of which col- 
lection Marietie speaka at great length in his manuscript notes, and 
to draw the little figures which were to ornament the breviary of 
Pope Urban YIII. It miat be allo^ped that auch occupations were 
a special piece of goo4 ^rtnna ^ Sllalla, for he was precisely in 
possession of those qualitiea wh|e>h engraving bringa qhI, and the 
defects which it onceals. Op4n]M8ition was his forte, Mobility of 
thought, happx dispoaition af figures^ suitabiUty of attitudes and 
ge8tQre--all these characterlstlea were animated with Uf^ and even 
became dazzlingly bright under the burin of the graver* But hia 
carnations were too ruddj) hit model was learnt by heart, hk 
pale drapery here and th^va. interrnpted by rude and discordant 
tones. All this disappeared CA tha oofitper ; sa that the traaaktion 
gave a better 2dea of the original than the original itself. In this 
way, the drawings which 9t«Ua executed during his residence in 
Rome, and which were engra^ an woud^ and in broad strokes too, 
by Paul Maupain d* Abbeville^ hai^ eerti^y gamed by being repiro- 
daced by this coarse jnroceaa i ftff the very coarseness of the execu^ 
tion has made up for whatever saflne^a there was in the work of 
the inventor. 

The renown of Stella having penetrated to Spain with some of h\» 
pictares, the most Cathode king wished to attract the painter to 
Madrid. He proposed to him to come, and Stella was about to 
start for Spain, when suddenly he waa arrested and cast into 
prison with Francois Stella^^ hi9 brother, and his servants, on a 
charge of having behaved with impropriety in a distinguished (amUy, 
according to Felibien. This bie^^pher then relates thia anecdote i 
Stella, beloved by all becanse of his gentleness of character^ had 
been elected chief of the (|ttarter uf Campo-Marso, wh^e ha lived for 
a long time. As chief, StaUa was( obliged to see to the shutting of 
the gates at the proper hoar, and to ke^ the keys in hk own 
custody. One day, when the Qata de] Popolo had been closed \^ 
his orders, some private individuals Insisted upon its being opened 
at an improiier hour. Stella haviug refused this favour to them, 
they resolved to avenge •themselves. They gained over some -false 
vitneases, who denounced the painter, and caused him to be sent 
to piison. Despite their falsehoods, the truth soon came to be 
known* Stella came out of the affair with honour^ whkh waa 
fortunate, as in Borne it was not easy to escape the fangs of the 
p<>lice. The character of the evidcJice against him may be judged 
Crom the £ic^ that his accusers^ found guilty of perjury^ were 



publicly whipped in ^me, .''During the shoxt time that he vas 
in prison,'.' says Felibien, '*he executed, to amuse himself, with a 
coal, on the wall of his room, a representation of the Virgin with 
the Infant Jesus in her arms, which was considered so fine that 
Cardinal Francisco Barberini came to ^ee it. It is not long ago since 
it still existed, with i^ lump hung in froi\t of it. Prisoners came 
to pray beside it." 

Stella, we have already said, was a great amateur of objects of 
art. He yielded to this feeling, not only as a buyer, but as a 
painter, Wa have it recorded, that he executed a ''Judgment of 
Paris," with five figures, which he contrived should be held in the 
dimensions of a ring-stone, and which was of marvellous beauty 
I^Qm the delicacy of the pencilling. When he came back to 
Prance in 1636, six months afber his adventure — in the suite of the 
Mareschal de Orequi, the French ambassador, he brought back a 
very fine collection of (uctures, amongst which were "the mar- 
vellous painting" — ^these are the words of Marjette — which his 
friend Poussin had given him, and which his niece Claudine was to 
engrave in so admirable and finished a manner ; a "Bath of 
Diana,'* by Annibale Oarrachi ; and a " Yenua," by the same master, 
which afterwards passed into the cabinet of President Tambon- 
neau, and moreover, a great many drawings executed ]»y himself in 
Italy, and which were to give employment to the talent and genius 
of so many engravers. It was as a curious amateur, quite as much 
as a paintar, that he travelled through the various towns of Italy, 
esi)ecially Venice, which the Mareachal de Crequi desired to visit. 
He stopped some time at Milan, where he introduced himself to 
Qardinal Albomos, whom he had formerly known, and who "ft^as 
governor of the town. This prelate offered him the direction of the 
Academy -of Painting, founded by St. Charles. The artist, however, 
decliued, for he wished to see France once more, and he had not 
given up the idea of performing his promised visit to Spain. " He 
came to Paris, where lie had no inteiltion of remaining," says 
Felibien; "nevertheless, the archbishop, John Francis de Gondy, 
having given him employment, Cardinal de Richelieu heard him 
spoken of and learnt that lie was going to Spain. He accordingly 
sent for him, and having given him to understand that it was more 
glorious to serve his own king than to work for strangers, ordered 
him to remain in Paris, and then presented him to the king, who 
received him m one of his painters, and gave him a pension of a 
thousand livres, with a lodging in the galleries of the Louvre." 

Then it was that Stella sent to Lyons for his nephew, Antoine 
Bouaonnet, and hi» three nieces, Antoinette, Fiau(^oise, and Claudine, 
taught them drawing, and having perfected them in that art, induced 
them to apply themselves to engraving, in which l)ranch one of 
them, Claudine, became justly celebrated. Then were published 
the innumerable drawings which James Stella had brought from 
Kiune. Fran9oi8e Bousonnet, who confined herself to burin en- 
graving, published, in a series of fifty plates, a precious collection 
4>f vases, scent-bottles, salt-cellars, lamps, and chandeliers ; and 
in another collection of sixty-seven plates, ornaments suitable 
fbr sculptare on different parts of architeeture, guillochcs, twine, 
roses, and flowers, imitate<l from the antique. Antoinette, less 
laborious, only executed a few etchings. Claudine, who had taught 
her two sisters the art of engraving, divided her celebrity 
with her uncle. Rendered by this learned woman, the works 
of James Stella rose almost at times to the height of Ponssin. 
This is so true, that the collection of pieoea oh the "Pas- 
aloa," which Claudine Bonsonnet engraved, and which death pre- 
vented her from finishing, were attributed to the painter of 
Andelys. In truth, one could almost detect in them his heads, and 
the strong effect and powerful energy of that aiilst. These com- 
poaitions are in reality the fiueat productiona of Stella.. Without 
being characterised by any very great originality, they are drawn 
ttom such admirable sources, that it U quit« a pleasure to look at 
them. One breathes the perfume of lofty thoughts, and the antique 
i» appreciated, as it was a])preciated by Polydorc de CaravagL Thu 
most vulgar actions are elevated, as with Poussin, by a kind of 
rude elegance. We note especially, that the coareeaesa of tlio 
soldiers who insuH the Savi(kur, far from being common, is only an 
energy which is in strict keeping with the sublimity of the general 
subject. ... 

But grace, elegance, gentleness, are the distinctive charactQristica 
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of James Stella. His pastorals are of angular beaufy. They are 
said to be naive. They are so, in fiict^ from the choice of subjects, 
and the feeling of the artist as far as the fiuniliar picture of an 
historical painter can be so. Naivete is, to use an English expres- 
sion, simplicity ; at all eyents, that simplicity which pleases ia 
rarely to be met with in those men who, instead of elevating their 
minds by their study of nature, have been carefully brought up 



pan, and this little bit of pedantry somewhat spoils the pleasure 
of pictures, which would be more agreeable if they were mon 
simple. Reminiscences of historic scenes are to be detected in the 
attitude of his personages, in their gestures, and their very drapery. 
The reaper of Stella holds his scythe with all the pride of a 
hero of Julio Romano ; his gleaner, in ** The Return from Labour," 
(p. 44) walks with the majestic elegance of a moving caryatid; 




■^^;*- 
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amid academic conventionalities, using the words even in their 
best sense. James Stella, when he descended to the cheerful repre- 
sentation of village scenes, never forgot altogether his Roman style ; 
he always betrayed the elevated character of his education. Beneath 
the jacket of the Sabine peasant, you see the anatomy of an antique 
statue. Despite their jollity and fun and humour, his country 
oostumes reveal the deltdds, the pectorals, the femur, and the knee- 



his farmer's wite and the workmen of* the farm dance ihta 
rustic hop with a kind of heavy awkwardness which is n<^ 
without its charm, but which reminds one of the ballet of the 
muses half-way up the saered mount. ** The Qame at Skittlee, 
and " The Swing,*' are composed more na\'vely, and yet irith 
more grace, for it is graceful here to be »af/, and there is mock 
pictoresquenesB and sentiment in the bird-sh6oting and in i^^ 
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pretty landscape which snrroirndB it. Moreover, Ihe figares ot 
St«lU affect short cart forms, which ^j)erfectly suit the pastoral 
style, and which seem consecrated by the tradition of the 



hundred years later, one of our greatest painters, Leopold Robert, 
has song these Tillage songs in a graver tone still, and has painted 
hay-makers of the Sabine finer than the gods of Olympus.** 




JAMES STKLLA. 



2>:W'l8. We find som .'times the masculine case of the bronzed 
nistics of the Basean, now the step or action of the villagers or 




^luiibale Carrachi. One degree more, and these peasant subjects 
vould ris^ from Flemish simplicity to the grandeur of the heroic 
style. A modem French critic says : ** li wiU be seen that two 



When Stella turned back to devotional subjects, it was in the 
graceful style that he distinguished himself. To the cold learning 
of his compositions, grace served as a kind of seasoning. 
The picture which he painted for the church of the novi- 
tiate of the Jesuits, in the Faubourg St. Germain, *' Jesua 
brought back from the Temple,'* a picture which figured in 
the &mous sale of Cardinal Fesch ; ** The Virgin with the 
Sheep/* which Stella painted with so much sweetness, and 
whidi Rousselet engraved so admirabl/; ** The Return 
from Egypt,** of which Qoyrand executed at Rome an ad- 
mirable plate, are so many remarkable works ; the two 
last, above all, remarkable for that poetry of sentiment 
which, in the action of figures, is called grace. *' The 
Holy Family brought back from Egypt,** Ex Egypto vocavi 
Jilium tMunVf has been a hundred and a hundred times 
over the subject of mysterious pictures and poetical night 
effects. In this particular picture, three little angels escort 
the sacred procession by the light of day, amidst a most 
delicious rural landscape most admirably disposed. One of 
the cherubim has taken care of the ass, and drawa it gently 
by the bridle to lead it over a wooden bridge ; the others, 
preceding the march of the youthful Saviour, strew flowers 
in his path, while the child raises lis smiling &ce towards 
its mother, who looks sadly at her son. Children, so difiicult 
to seize in the adorable and charming awkwardness of their 
movements, Stella would always draw marvellously well, 
without making them as robust as those of Foussin, still 
less with the Herculean forms of those of Michael Angelo, 
and without giving them any of those delicate carnations, 
those dimpled and incisive tones which Francois Flamand 
^ has modelled with a chisel so true and charming. Keeping 
always a safe medium position between the great masters, 
Stella has executed an agreeable collection of children*s games, 
which one of his nieces eograved ; and we may say that, if 
he has not succeeded in being quite true, he is at all events 
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exceUeoi) and mucl) peaf^r tbe truth than most ordinary 
artists. 

Cardinal Richelieu, the superintendent of huildings, De JJoyers, 
M. de Chambray, made illustrious by the friendship of Foussin, 
the Carmelites of the Faubourg St. Jacques, the officers of the 
church of St. Germain le Vieux, the cordeliers of Provins, the guni 
of St. Elizabeth-de-Bellecour at Lyons, occupied at differ^l l^tmi 
the talent and {lencil of Stella. As painter to the ki^ he was 
the first who painted the portrait of Louis XIV. tl^m^ dauphin. 
The beautiful books printed in the Louvre — for instance, ^e prayer- 
book composed by Tristan THermite and dedicated ta i^e qu^w 
— Stella adorned with frontispieces, always admirably funr4^ng<)4 i - 
and he was unceasing in his supply of designs for ^e rising 
engrayers of tlie day — the Rousselets, ihe Melans, an4 t^^ Ql^^* 
In recompense for his labour, and to mark the genera) a|((ffQoidt|(U| 
of his merits, he was named Knight of the order o| jjt. Hich^^ 
He kept his pencil or brush in hand until the latest mefiA^t of ^is 
life, which, to judge from his works, we should suppose h^d been 
very long. He lived, however, only sixty-one years, 4^pg not ii^ 
1647, as is often said, but on the 29th of April, 16^7. He was 
buried at St. Germain TAuxerrois, before the chapel of St. Ifichel. 

His wai a splendid genius, says M. de Files, fit to render a)\ 
kinds of subjects, but leaning towards the pleasaq^ |«ther thai^ tbf) 
grave and terrible ; noble in his thoughts^, moderate in his expi«a': 
sions, easy and natural in his attitudes, a little col^i hv\t ftlw^y^t 
agreeable. His colouring was sometimes ad (ff^fte {M t^at of 
Fran9ois Ferier — ^now as pale as that of Lesue^r. Si« lopalitien 
of tone were little marked ; and his carnations, fiof whiol) \^^ T^T^y 
consulted nature, were inflamed with venqilioi), ^q ^f^},^ \im nj) 
in all, Stella is a very distinguished painter, vita UFa^lM M^\ ihU^Q 
in the first rank, but who holds a very hi^h {Kwitif^t \if^ t^^ s^cQsid. 
Engraved by Mellan, by Goyran^ by yran9oiB JVvjlly — W^held, 
moreover, by the name of hit brotheys his x^c^^t^iv, \i\tk %]m^ 
nieces — the nume of James Stella cannot perish . As inany aw^ta^rn 
collect the works of all the Stellas in one portfolio, so it is right 1^ 
speak of the illustrious family as one artist. All would otherwise 
be out of place. 

James Stella himself engraved some pieces which M. Robert 
Dnmesnil has described in the " Peintre-graveur Fran(jais." 

1. *' The Saviour taken down from the Gross." The Saviour is 
on the ground, supported by Nicodemus, kneeling on the left^ where 
stands St. John crying. At his feet is the Virgin Mary, with two 
holy women and Mary Magdalene. On the terrace, to the left, is 
written Jarobut ^ inr. 

2. "The Madonna." .Half-length, with the child on her lap. 
Two angels hold up a veil behind, and two cherubim raise a cur- 
tain. At the bottom is an armorial scroll, with Rfti^aito delta 
Madonna di graJtie di foce, with a long address. 

3. "St. George." He is on horseback overthrowing the dragon. 
The Virgin is seen to the right. On a stone is written, Jacq. Stella 
fecit Bomina, 1()23. 

4. ** A Fancy Subject." Naked children are playing round an 
inn, and one is receiving in his cap the offering of a spectator. In 
the left corner is ^Titten : Jaajm Stdla fecit. 

5. "Presenting Ti'ibute to the Grand Duke of Tuscany." This 
is "The Festival of St. John the Baptist" wo spoke of above. The 
artist is himself to the left, sitting on a roof^ drawing beside a man 
who holds a parasol over his head. On a scroll is written: Strc- 
nisnmo J^rdinando IF. mag. Etniritr dud Jacobus Stella, etc. 

Two proofs of this are known. The second bears on it : A Paris, 
chez Nicolas LangWa,ruz St. Jacques, d la Victotre. 

Many engravers, and these some of the cleverest, have reproduced 
the paintings and drawings of Stella. We may as well mention 
some of the most curious. 

A collection of pieces engraved on wood by Paul Maupain. They 
are about one hundred in number. The first forty-five are on blue 
paper, and touched up in white ; the others are only washed In 
bistre to show the half-tints. 

A collection of several drawings of vases, scent- bottles, salt- 
cellars, lainyis, etc., in fifty pliites, engraved by Fran<;*orse Stella. 

Another collection of several architectural ornaments, recueillis 
el dessegn4s a^rh V antique par M. SUUa, in sixty-seven plates, 
engraved au burin by ClaudinG Stella. 



Four sqbjeqtB from thQ life of St. Philippe, de Neri, in forty-five 
plates, engraved by Luc-Ciamberlan. 

The twelve pieces of " The Passion," engraved by daudine Stella 
after her uncle. These twelve pieces and others were to compose a 
collection, which the death of Mademoiselle Stella interrupted ; and 
^ Ihf IW^l^c subjects engraved by her there are several unfinished. 
¥)tQ ftfit l4\tion of these plates bears the name of Stella, bvt the 
da^^ HBhfi^tuted that of Poussin, thinking to sell them bett«r. 
¥h)^ 9^^tl^ of " The Passion," consequently, always passed for 
?Q\)^il)*fl< W much the more that the first proofs are exceedingly 
vgkT^. <*Thp plates," says Mariette, "perhaps scarcely ever diw 
tvfi F^dOftli W^i I never saw them but this time in this work, which 
W%9 t.h%| w\\wV Mademoiselle Stella made for it." 

^^ Hhfi Pantofi^lp," a ooUiiction of seventeen pieces in quarto, very 
yrfiW ^i^gi^ye^ h^ Olaudine ^telli^ after her uncle. It^ one of the 
nioat 0^armiQ8 things by the painter and the engraver both, as well 
m tl^e ^^ Pt, I^iiMi giving Alms^" a full-length piece touched up 
with nmcl) f^nliw^t) dated froQi 1654, and dedicated to Charles 
peloTK^ea ph^Aieifkii \^ ordinary to the king. 

^^Qhildr^i Q^^m^^^ Vf^ fifty pieces, by the same. 

<*¥h<> Mivq^Ufft of Mt Qatherine," by the same. 

G^vA M^W^ }^9^ ^mpraTed, after Stella, a Virgin with a 
(Ihild, ^ whi«J|l \}^9i ^M frw4i are before the letter. 

Tl^PW ip ftUo <*¥h« Hc4| Family, with Sheep," engraved by 
AousjielQt) **Tli© S^tWW <wpi Egypt," engraved at Rome by 
C|flyW»»44 Witih IM« inwriptioa s ^ £g^o vocomfiliv^m mtwrn. 

^\[^ |ii)«e\;illA of the l^ouYre eontains few pictures by Stella : a 
^ittl^'on^ on iQMFbl^ of whi<^ we have spoken ; another representing 
Mii^eFVi^ »n4 ti^e Muaea j aiid two pictures in the form of friesw, 
l<e|^feae^|ipg the educatiop of Achilles. 

The If UHenpf^ «f l^/mf^ the wtive town of Stella, only possesses 
dne pictDve hy tikiia piMnter, ^^The Adoration of the Angela," which 
^%4 belongeti ta the eor^e^iers of Lyons, who had given to the 
%\sfi^ of Stella the free right of sepulchre at the foot of the great 
^tai** The picture is signed Stella facitbanjt. 

As for the drawings of Stelh^ they are generally very finished. 
There are five of them in the Louvre. 

Pictures by this master have not reached high prices in sales. 
At the aale of Jlandon de Poisset, in 1777, a "Holy Family"— the 
Virgin is upright near a tree, and Joseph, leaning against a column, 
holds a book open— fetched £37. At the sale of the Princ* tie 
Conti, in 1777, a " Holy Family, with Angels," wag sold for £65. 
The usual price is £26. 

"The Dance" (p. 4$), is a very good specimen of his style. 
The figures are good,| and the landscape finished and pleasing. 

" Peter Denying Christ" (p. 48) is very fine. The woman who 
recognises him, the hesitating face of the apostle, the curioas 
looks of the soldiers, the lights and shadows, the rich glare of the 
fire, are rendered with admirable fidelity. It la a fine picture 
well painted. 

"The Return frox^ >fork" (p. 44), already alluded to» is a 
very pleasing picture. The styla of the figures, though somewhat 
different from the peasant as given l^ v^ote ftuthful students o{ 
life, is still not suQiciently exaggerated to be faulty. The two vh<i 
are dancing, and the dog looking back, form a pleaaing gro«p. 
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ANTONIO SOLARIO, IL BtNOARO. 

it. 
Ik ITapled Uv«d Golftntonio del Flora, An aiiisi of renown ; ft fl&Ati 
proud, too, of Ids wealth and his noble ancestry, the nsuftl I^ltan- 
tagn of which) hoWerer, he had raslgned to fbilow the arts, which 
he did with a niccess of Which those who hare seen his '* St. Jehnne 
tekiflg • thorn oni of a Lion^s Paw *^ may judge. To ihia ttiaii, k 
few dftys later, came De Rienx, nowise injured in purse or person ) 
n tvopst^ haring allowed him to depart as he eame, on the single 
condition of his tasfriendlng hhii on any- visit h<$ might ihake to 
Naples. Golantonio received the Frenchman kindly, and admitted 
hliB at onoe as a piipil, tikovT^h he forbore asking him' to his house 
u a viaitd^. 

This ptuded the traveller, who, with the ready perception of hn 
naUon, immediately- laid it toJtalian-jealousy, and ihade inqtiiriM 
accordingly. His surmise was right. There was a tinge of jealousy 
in the disposition of the noble artist. He was a widower with one 
child, and all the love which men sometimes lavish on many did 
Ool&ntonio give with perfect devotion lo hk Oii« dflil(^Wr-— the 
geotle and beautiful Oaudia* No Iniin hud «Ver iMil \m M>^ Itld 
attendants of tiie house, so jealons wM Ike okl maft «f hk tf^ttf^ 
beside which his richest paintings wei^ iH dross. Ther« Is H<^ 
beauty in the lov« of tiie parent fbr her who reminds him of onto not 
. better ckeHshed^ but who, viewed through the mirror of timei 
appears dearer fbr the lovely reflection of the past. Colantonio 
scarce stirlled Anom hoine, io Waichfui was he. tt wonld not be 
vise to guard and enslave ^ng beauty so now, or in onr clime } 
bat those were lawless days, when the fiiney of a mightier man 
ihaA himself migh% have left hiin childless, and in one day tomed 
latighing joy to sobbing desoktion. 

tie ttieul h^td alt thiA Aiid smiled. He Vas yonng, thought 
himself handsomd) tad Was A t^aHsian— what Wih&fl could fesist 
him r The old artist was rich and noble, and then the mystery of 
the affair plqned his curiosity and excited emotion which the 
gaiety of Paris had temporarily killed. A marriage with the child 
of a man who was illustrious by rank and geoiiis^ wonld reconcile 
his Uncle to him, that nnele who thought him now a hopeless 
8ca|iegrace. 

"Andr€ Mothe,'* said he^ curling his moustache at break&st* 
time a few days later ; *' Vm thinking of marrying.** 

"Of what, sir?" exclaimed the worthy attendant hoWhig tip his 
hands. 

''Of marrying, maitre e^naillcf'' continued De Bieux sternly. 

'• Sir, ril go and leaMi to write, or have one of the scriveners tO 
write home to your uncle again,** exclaimed Andrd. 

"Thou shaltdo so when I have settled the affair.*' 

"Ah! yoti will be settled then," groaned Andr6 ; "youtoever 
tried it, 1 have T' 

"No jokes against matrimony — It is a reflection on the beauteous 
ChiDdia.** 

"Bh ! the veiled beauty men talk so much of-nehr* cried 
Andr^ *<it ain*t then qttite settled." 

"As good fl«,'* said Be Rieux. *'8ee who it is wotild be 



"'Tia the brigand — what impudence I" cried Andr^, returning 
&^ an instant. 

li Zingaro stood behind him, gazing curiously, but rather 
haaghtQy, at the artist* s room. He was elegantly but simply 
dressed, and indeed looked a model for an artist. 

'^Welcome, terrible marauder,'* said De Bieux in a protective 
tjtie, which grated harshly on the ex-bandit*a ears ; ** welcome to 
Naples." 

•' Have yon seen Colantonio f asked Antonio Solario, somewhat 
ahrnptly. 

*' I have, worthy mountaineer — ^be seated-^and I have the 
h'jQoar to be admitted among his pupils.** 

"Is that by hiifei ?" continued Solario, turning to a canvas which 
^jod in a good light. 

" It l^,** said De Bieux carelessly i " it is one he lent me to 
copy at home.** 

'* I never saw a painting before,** cried the youth with sudden 
Wmiratiou, " SaVe those in the chapel of the convent. But this 
^ beautiful ; that man's eye looks out from the canvas, that 



Somali smiles sweeter ihaii life itself, t Wonld li^ six liiohtbs 
tpon the ftwk to be able to pamt such & pictnre.'* 

*'Sol** said a rich Voice behind, a voice which, iWgh ferAve, 
Was yet touched by A tinge of pleasure, **youiig tnih, yoil arfe 
ehthusiastic. Bttt to paint snch a picture as that, ybii neetl 
tortilrt yoUr limbs no six months — it Is the production of my 
yotlth.*' 

ll Zingaro turned, cottfUsed And yet pleiased, and gaJBed with 
adfnii^tion and rerijyect at Colantonio, who had come iii unaii- 
notinded, and heard the untaught mountaineer* s exclamation. 

'*Per Bacco ! a goodly head — wilt thou come to-morro^ to iuy 
Studio, afad i will pailit it— what art thoii ?** 

"I was a poor bandit — what I am I know not. I wilt cottie, 
Mgnor." 

And Antonio Solario left the room with' a profound bow fbr the 
artist, without a look for De Bieux. 

**The impertinent scoundrel!" cried the Frenchman. "1*11 
deneunee that fellow to the police. " 

•* Yo« #lU (k tiotkittg nf th$ kind,** said Ooldfitoliio dril^. * < In 
lh« first plfioe h^ a«ted fery tiobly) according to yonf oWii hmsiAHi ; 
ih the second, your n««k is net Worth a sdU| as yon say^ If yoU do.*' 

^< Why?" asked DeHiMit. 

<^Becaujie tl lSiflgaro*S himi is protected— it exempts MHaiu 
persons lit hi^^ t^^Kies fbm aU attack, and ii Ittempt^ lift tuffi tor 
all it does to others.** 

'' What laws, what a countf^ V* said De Bi«ttUI« 

f he artist made no reply ; titll informing thd ^ttg f reiif^hmftn 
of a court reception and telliiig him he was invited, hs Welti AwSy, 
tensing as to what character id ft gfeat historical ^Ctili^e he dieuld 
liSk Solario to sit for. 

Next day Sokrio was k dlH painWs stitdio^ and th^ft Hat 
IMtiently as long as the artist (ihose to employ hiffi ; theh ha ¥ihii 
away without waiting fbr Ahy toward. iThis lMi«d every dny fe>r 
about a week, the handsofaie^ stftlwart frahie of the yohng baiidit 
Servihg Ookntohio malty purpose! : he painted his face^ hill Jlrms, 
his chestf his bair, his chin, iliid used him^ b fact, at ft geiietal 
modeL 

"Solario," sAid he one day^ *' what fecompehse do yott kxp^V 

**Si5|ftof Colantonio,** retilied the other, pointitig to a spoilt 
canvas Rhd tiome old bfnsh^^ ; " these are to b(» tfarowit &Way.** 

'* Take theift j bnt, Solario, ymi feu^ live." 

** ^here Is stin in !f&f>les, and ^or servants kdve as itllteh as 
wonld feed tefl iften,** iiiKl JloklHo bltintly. 

Cohmtonio looked cnflously at him and tdfh^ aWay. l^roui 
that hour th« Mngaro was admitted into the kitchen of the firtifft, 
where he tiol only was well ^ but became almost a resident, 
being well beloved by all tfa« menials tot his wit, hiiihmir, and 
Jollity of teilit«r. He was qbiek at t^pAttee and Smalt talk- 
enjoyed, withodt quit^ descending to itj the society of the dottieStics 
— and, above all, sang with a richness and volume of voice which 
Was irresistibly touching and sweets 

One evening he stood with his back half-turned to the doof of the 
Ipaciotts hall below, hk h»ek againil A t^llar, shtronnded by all the 
irieniais, who listened io him with open inouth arid flash&g eye, as 
he sang, with even more spirit than usual, one of his mountain lays. 

Suddenly his form seemed to dilate, his voice to become more 
rich and excellent — a circumstance which only made the servants 
more attentive and roused II Zingaro to greater exertions. Near 
the door- of the hall was Claudia. She had wanted a maid to wait 
on her, and had called in vain. Hearing the sound of song, and 
being, like most Italians, passionately £ond of music, she descended 
stealthily to listen outside, but, completely conquered by the singer's 
power, she could not help peeping in to look at him. He saw her, 
and yet seemed not to see her ; and, curious to gaze upon her lovely 
face at will, continued his lay much longer than usual. When he 
iiad ^nished, she glided away, believing that her act had been 
unnoticed. 

There is strange power in beauty. Solario, an Italian moun- 
taineer, with all the ardour and impetuosity of his race, saw 
Claudia and loved her with a passion even more hopeless and 
inexcusable than that of the young Frenchman who had not seen 
her. De Bieux might hope, but for the poor brigand there was 
no hope. 
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And now Solario chftnged« He began to try and paint with the 
refuse oanvaa, old bnisheSy and paints of the studio, where he often 
retomed to gaze his fill npon the great works of Colantonio. The 
great artist had given him a privilege and permission he would 
have accorded to few of higher rank and nobler blood. Bnt at even- 
tide he was heard no more in the kitchen; if he sang, it was beneath 
the window of his fair enslaver ; and Claudia knew his voice well, 
among all the serenaders attracted by the rumours of her beauty. 
At first she thought it mere chance ; but when she met him con- 
tinually at the church door, she knew that the charm of her extra- 
ordinary beauty had taken his heart by storm. 

Claudia was little more than fifteen ; an age when a girl may be 
forgiven for 3rielding to the influence of romance rather than of calm 
judgment. She saw that Solario was haniaome, and she suspected 
that he was not so lowly in birth as he looked. She had dreams 



excuse, and yet he strove not against it. And when Claudia lis- 
tened without being angry, and even hinted that she did not dislike 
him, the passionate young mountaineer fell on lus knees, and voved 
to do something that should make him worthy of her. 

Like many others in the history of the world, love kindled 
within him the sacred fire of genius, and impelled him to dare 
heights of ambition of which otherwise he had certainly neyer 
dreamed. 

"Claudia," he said earnestly, *' I would I were a rich noble f 

"I could not love you more," replied the warm-hearted 
Neapolitan girl. 

**But I could claim you then with some hope. As it is, I must 
win a name and that power which wealth alone can giye. I 
scarcely know how I shall succeed ; but I do know, Claudia, tliat by 
some means or other I will make myself worthy of you." 




THB RBTURN VROM LABOUB. — FROM A PAINTING BY JAMES STELLA. 



of his being a prince in disguise— of his having heard of her seclu- 
sion, and being determined to break through it ; and, despite aged 
attendant and calm reason, she could not help accepting water from 
his fingers at the church door, and gently inclining her head to 
him, when he gave one of his profound and deeply respectful bows. 
It was not strange, then, that at the end of six months Solario 
should have actually spoken to Claudia del Piore, and spoken, too, 
of his wild, his hopeless, and his unbounded passion. But it waa 
only in a few hurried words ; after uttering which he flew away 
amazed at his own insolence. At the end of that time^ however, 
he asked for and obtained a formal interview. 

The interview was stealthy and long. Solario, much improved 
by six months of study and thought, discoursed with Claudia on 
many subjects, but chiefly with regard to himself. He upbraided 
himself for his passion, for which he said himself there was no 



"I believe you," said the girl with all that mysterious con6deD« 
which a ;jroung girl feels in her first love. 

They stood near a balcony, gasing 

" O'er the glad waten of the dark-blue sea," 
speaking in low-whispered accents ; and, while an aged att«idant 
slept hear them, were happy, because alone. Suddenly the; 
started. A heavy footstep was heard ; they turned : Colantonio 
was before them. 

** What does Antonio Solario here ? '* said the artist, bending htj 
shaggy brows in anger. 

They could not speak for a moment ; but their attitude— ther 

stood hand-in-hand, unconsciously, both blushing and tremUing— 

sufficiently expressed their surprise and their love. Colantonio 

thought he had never seen a handsomer couple or a better subject 

or a picture. 



ANTONIO SOLARIO. 
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"So," he eontinned, " Master Solario — you retain your bandit 
tast-es, and would rob me of my daughter. But, though you may 
both love with the passion of a poet, it is in vain. My daughter 
must be the wife of an artist." 
" My father," said Claudia gently. 

*' Nay ; hope not to moye or change my resolution," resumed 
Colantonio. 

'* My master,** said Solario passionately ; '^ I do not desire you to 
change. Giye me time, and I will be an artist. I was bom for 
it. Already I fed the fire within me. But, oh, Colantonio, let 
me hope, that if I succeed, I may be rewarded." 

" Do you know how long it will take to make you an artist ? '* 
replied Colantonio. 



palace in company with the artist^ who, though in reality angry, 
and chafing like a caged lion, was determined to give the young 
man every chance. He* was about to introduce him at court, and 
thus aid his views during his subsequent travels. 

The artist and his pupil were admitted to an audience of the 
king, queen, and daughter. Colantonio told the story. The king 
frowned, not liking that nobility should forget its blood ; but the 
queen and young princess heard it with pleasure, and smiled upon 
the audacious young brigand and promised to be his friends. With 
this assurance, high hopes, and daring visions, II Zingaro departed, 
and was heard of no more for many a long day. 

De Rieux had returned to France, defeated in his hopes, the king 
and queen were dead, and the princess reigned in their stead. 




THE TAKCF. — FBOM A PAlNriNO BY JAMES STEJiLA. 



** Ten years," said Solario. 

"And you expect me," replied Colantonio ^ith a sneer, "to 
wait ten years on the chance of your becoming an artist — it cannot 
be." 

**I will wait the ten years," said Claudia quickly. "I am sure 
Antonio will succeed." 

" The stubborn &ith of love !" replied the father, shaking his 
bead : " but since you are willing, Claudia, be it so. Claudia shall 
wait the ten years, II Zingaro. But you must leave Naples. I 
will give you letters to artists over the whole world. Ton can 
travel, and pick up information as you go. If you return not in 
ten years, my daughter is free. Bid my child adieu — ^you will see 
her no more for the present.** 

Half an hour later, Solario was walking on towards the royal 



Colantonio was an old man, and Claudia a lovely woman, who never 
had regretted her contract with the brigand. But no tidings had 
come of the wanderer. Communication was difficult and rare in 
those days, and distant rumours only told that Solario lived. 

One day the queen sent for Colantonio and his daughter ; she 
was fond of them, and received them often. They found her sitting 
in a private chamber, gazing at a portrait of herself, fresh from the 
hands of an artist. 

After the usual obeisance, Colantonio hurried up to the picture. 

"Tour majesty has found some new talent,** said the artist, 
without any jealousy in his tone. 

" Is it not excellent?** exclaimed the young queen. 

" It is fresh and full of genius,** said the artist ; " the colouring 
is rich and warm, the likeness perfect.** 
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''And wliat aay you io this?" exclaimed the queen, drawing a 
curtain and displaying a picture, the one alluded to in the opening 
of our narratiTe. 

" Madam," cried Colantonio, ** this is wonderful ! In my wildest 
dreams I nerer hoped to realise such a picture. Ah 1 that portrait 
of myself — of my daughter ! What is the meaning of all this ?" 

''Come forth, U Zingaro,'* said the queen. "I think you have 
kept your promise." 

The brigand-painter stepped from behind a screen, so handsome, 
so proud, so happy, that Claudia had good reason to be pleased at 
her own fidelity. Colantonio grasped his hand with rapture, and 
led him to his daughter, who fell into his arms. The old man was 
such a lover of art, that he considered he received dowry fit for a 
princess, when his daughter could lay claim to a husband who 
possessed such surjiassing genius. 

And II Zingaro and Claudia were marrie<l, and both oontinned to 
enjoy the protection and support of the queen. Colantonio died at 
a good old age, rejoicing in the fact that he had left his child under 
the protection and care of one who loved her so well, and who so 
thoroughly deserved her by the gentle care and affection with which 
ho treated her. II Zingaro became a great artist, and his renown 
is not yet forgotten in tlie city of Naples. 



FINE ARTS IN AMERICA. 

It irf no longer fashionable to run down America as a matter of 
course, no longer in good taste to ridicule a country which contains 
so many of our off-shoots, and whicli has given such brilliant 
evidence of its capability for entering int«^ honourable rivalry 
with us. The reading cLassoa of the community are beginning 
to appreciate and admire the virgin Anglo-Saxon genius which has 
done so much to elevate and ennoble the paths of literature in the 
New World. This fact is owing a good deal to the circumstance 
tlmt the prejudiced cIa.ssoF, the men of the war time, the rigid 
martinets of the beginning of the century are dying out. The very 
memory of a state of hostilities between England and her gigantic 
8tcp-c}iild is passing awny ; and though there is yet much ignorance 
on both sides of the Atlantic, a more generous and noble spirit is 
rising up on the eastern and on the western shores of that vast 
ocean, which in its eternal revolutions washes now the feet of 
£ngland*s chalky cliffs, and now the strand before the great ports 
of America. This is a mighty advance of the human mind. 

For many years we have accepted and adopted American 
authors, and have found them capable of writing the mother 
tongue in a way wliich has quite astonished the critics of an 
antiquated date. Wo scarcely recollect that Washington Irving, 
Prescott, Bancroft, Ctwper, Emerson, Longfellow, Hawthorne, and 
Mrs. Stowe are children of the transatlantic republic^ so identified 
have these names been with our literature. 

We are also rapidly appreciating the progress of our brothers 
over the sea in the &TUt. No finer spccU^cle can be imagined than 
two great nations, of the same origin, after terrible rivalry in 
arms, after the battle and the storm, calming down in their feelings, 
and entering upon the beautiful contest of truth and beauty. 

This contest began even before the quarrel. A very acute and 
excellent writer, George Palmer Putnam, has given us some 
interesting facts on this subject, and he informs us that the names 
known in America, in painting, during the Colonial Period, were 
Watson, Smybcrt, West, Copley, Peale, and Stuart. 

The first in this list is Watson, an artist who, though bom in 
Scotland in 1685, gained lus celebrity as a portrait-painter in 
America. He was a man of talent, whose works are still preserved 
and appreciated. He dwelt in New Jersey, and began his career in 
1718. The next name of note, that of Nathaniel Smybert, is also 
Scotch, but his fame was made in Boston, where he began to paint 
soon after Watson. It will be remarked that very many of Ame- 
rica's celebrities are of Scotch origin. This does not at all militate 
against the United States, as the encouragement must exist for 
men to distinguish themselves in any branch of human acquirements. 

But the first American name, of which the children of the old 
colonists are truly proud, is that of Benjamin West. We are pnmd 
of him, but the Americans are not less so. It was in that country 
he first drew breath and felt the inspiration of genius. He was 



bom in Pennsylvania in 1708, and painted his first portrait there 
in 1753. But as in those days the materiaU for stndy were 
not sufficient, and West aimed at greatness, he came over to Eng- 
land, where he was received with a feeling which, had it been more 
general in high pUces, might have saved us a colony and, perhaps, 
spoilt a great nation. It is something for an American to hart 
found in EngUnd the patronage of royalty and the presidentship of 
the Eoyal Academy, to which rank he was elevated in 1792. Ve 
may probably have occasion to speak of him more fally, but the 
price of some of his pictures will show the estimation in which he 
was held. His *' Christ Bejected" was purchased for ^£3,000; 
his *' Death on the Pale Horse" for ;t2,000. 

The father of the present Lord Lyndhurst is another instance 
well worthy of being quoted and remembered. His name vas 
John Singleton Copley, and he was bom in Boston in 1738. He 
painted the portraits of many distinguished Americans, bvt sisdied 
and carried on his profession with success in thhi cotintry, vbert 
all members of his ihmily and connexions now hold a deserradlf 
high place. 

A student of West attained to a very high position as a painter of 
portraits in America— Charles W. Peale of Maryland. Gilbert 
Charles Stuart also reached to eminence both in London and hiji 
native country, he having been bom in Rhode Island in 1754. To 
him we owe the best portrait of that great and good man, W&shiof • 
ton, of whom Lafayette so justly said, that scai^^ly any preceding 
msn ever combined in himself so mnch of what was great and good 
in human nature. This portrait is one of the heirlooms of the 
great republic, and is highly rained and appreciated. 

Since the Declaration of Independence, many painters, sculptors, 
and engravers, have arisen, of great talent — men who, in all pro- 
bality, will hold a deservedly high position in the hi8t(>ry of art. 
It is curious to notice, that many of them Are of the good eld 
Flemish stock— the Vanderlyns, the Verbrycks, and others— though 
the majority are of the Anglo Saxon race. 

William Dnnlop, born in New Jersey, 1766, who began to paint 
at a very early age, was the first secretary of the American AcsdeniT 
of the Fine Arts. He was a pupil of West's, find was ati amnsiog 
and pleasing writer as well as an artist. 

Trumbull combined the arts of war and peace ; he was well nsed 
to the 

*' Shrill trump, 
The spirit-stirring drum, the ear-piercing fife, 
having been one of the aides-de-camp to Washington, at the begin- 
ning of the war of independence. After serving for some time, be 
quitted the arena of strife, 

" To sit on rocks, to muse o*er flood and fall 
To slowly trace the forest's shadj scene, , 

and succeeded very well as an artist. Several of his painting? on 
American historical subjects are now contained in the Truttboll 
gallery at New Haven. He painted four large pictures for Oongreo, 
receiving £1,600 for each of them. They are of a very high order 
of merit. Colonel Trumbull was a travelled man, and died io 
1842 at the age of eighty-six. 

Amongst the ablest of American artists, we must not fiul t) | 
quote Vanderlyn, two of whose pictures are well known even in | 
Europe. These are, " Ariadne," and " Marine amidst the nuns of 
Carthage." This artist has shown himself possessed of great grace 
and delicacy. 

Malbone is celebrated as a miniature-painter. He would bear 
favourable comparison with any modem artist in the aame line. 
His merit is recognised by many on this side of the Atlantic. 

Rembrandt Peale, who must have been intended for a painter 
from his boyhood, produced several very fine pictures; amongsi 
which the best known are **The Roman Daughter," "TheConrt 
of Death," and ** A Portrait of Wasliington." 

Sargent, a Boston artist, born in 1797, produced many works (f 
interest and talent. His best— at all events his most celebrated— 
i9 '* Christ entering Jerusalem," which sold for 8,000 dollan. 

Jar\'is, bom in England in 1780, was taken to America when 
five years tdd, and remained there the rest of his life. An aW^- 
artist in many walks, he is chiefly known as a portrait-painter. 
Many of his pictures of public characters are to be seen in the Citj 
HaU of New York. 



THE GERMAN EXHIBITION. 
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THE GERMAN EXHIBITION. 

It nuty be tbat we owe the exhibition we are about to notice, 
more to tiie presence of Prinoe Albert, than to the general English 
pfttroDAge of foreign art. Not that the public who care about 
art Id England, and who buy pictures, are at all blind to the merit 
of foreiyo »^ta ; on the contrary, in this respect they offer a most 
gntifylnfl oontnst to their oontinental brethren, for some few years 
ago, wbeo at the Bxhibition of the LouFre, we well remember that 
there wem thon only two English pictures by a modem artist in that 
oollection, and those pictures certainly were magnificent — they were 
interior! by Boberts. Now, not only are our galleries filled with 
the prodootions of the Italian and the Dutch schools, but His not 
long since, when the Yemon collection was bequeathed to the nation, 
that the foreign productions predominated over those of native 
talent. The vigorous bearing of the modern English school; bo 
rich in every variety of art ; so transcendently excellent as to force 
itself, 80 to speak, into notice, has entirely remedied this ; and art 
has been so well rewarded here, that even distinguished French and 
(German painters have been attracted to our shores. The French 
exhibition may have been encouraged by the excellent feeling at 
present established between the two nations ; the Qerman, we take 
it^ by the ties of oonsanguinity which subsist between the thrones as 
wdU fts the people. 

From whatever source it may arise, the result is most pleasu- 
rable. The exhibition is very creditable, and also curious as esta- 
bliihing an identity of feeling as regards art between the people of 
eaeh oountry. This is especially remarkable in their landscapes, 
many of which are perfectly English in their treatment. 

The sise of the exhibition is too small, the number of pictures, 
with additions, only amounting to eighty-five ! The price charged 
fur admission being one shilling, the same as the Royal Academy 
and other exhibitions with three times the number of paintings, 
this present gallery stands at some disadvantage with regard to the 
P'ttketa of those wbo are economical. In fact, it would be not only 
benefidal, but graceful on the part of the conductors, to open their 
Nlery at half-price to their countrymen and the middle classes of 
the oommunity. 

The first paintimg in the gallery, '' Where there is no Honey, 
tbK ig Qo Law," is a scene in a tavern, wherein an old cavalier, 
^th a comical look of roguery upon his face, refuses to (lay fbr his 
^QttrUuoment, and we presume quotes the German proverb which 
fonoa the title of the picture. The enraged countenance of the 
liBt and hostess is excellently contrasted by the calm look of the 
Dutch Macaire. The colour is very good, the ckiavotcut'o well 
^ept, and the aooesaories remarkably well painted by A. Siegert. 

(No. 4), Landscape, ** Holland," by Steinecke, is a clever picture 
of flat scenery ; the colour is, however, far from good. 

(No. 6), ''The Anxious Mother," by B. Vantier, is interesting in 
tiQbject and clever in composition. 

(Na 9), "The Andeek Mountain in SwitserUnd," is a grand 
»jene, finely rendered by the artist, H. Baumgartner. The distance 
^ especially fine. 

(No. 12), **A Sketch- subjeot from the Peasants* War," by 
0. Knille, is very finely drawn and remarkably spirited. The 
(^Aitionsare fk«e, natural and unaffected. (13), ** A Fruit-piece," 
h A. W. Preyer, is worthy of the old Ihitch artists of the same 
^yie. The oompoaiiion is very simple ; a bunch of grapes still 
aUaehed to the stem, upon which is a leaf wonderfully painted^ 
l'«a upon a slab of marble, and slightly in the background is a glass 
of Champagne, not long poured out, with the effervescence still rising 
m the glass. The effect of this is wonderful, the glass and wine are 
"■i [«inted as to make the visitor believe that they have never been 
excelled. The whole picture is sound in its finish, and so modestly 
paJoted as to put to shame the more glaring compositions of Lance 
and Duffield, who would do well to take a lesson from it. 

(No. 19), " Sketch — The Battle of Orossberen," is very 
spirited and remarkably accurate in costume ; it is painted by 
ft. Bliebtreu. 

(No. 22), "A Norwegian Landscape," by Andreas Achenbach, 
is well painted, but it is hard, gray and sombre; the peculiar 
Colour may be, and probably is, entirely true to Norwegian nature^ 
^at is not yery pleasant. 



(No. 24), ** A Scene in Norway," by A. Leu, is very grand 
and imposing. On the top of a vast mountain, a solitary little 
lake, probably formed by the crater of an extinct volcano, reflectn the 
sunset. Deer and elk stretch out their antlered heads upon the 
mountain top, whilst wUd flowers bloom from every crevice in the 
stone. Both colour and execution are good. 

(No. 27), *' Sketch— subject from the Thirty Years' War,*' by 
G. Sell, is a spirited scene of war and devastation. Some of 
Wallenstein's party are be^iieging a castle, and the painter has 
chosen the interior of a room wherein a party of defenders are 
about to fire from a window upon the besiegers. An old man, in 
instant danger of being struck by a ball, peers down into the 
court below, whilst another, presenting his piece, pulls him from 
the scene of danger. The chief centre figure uplifts his hand and 
threatens two prisoners, one of whom is wounded and reclines on 
the floor of the apartment. The eagerness of the combatilnts, the 
determination and stem feeling of their countenances, and the 
perfect knowledge of anatomy shown by the artist, render this 
picture as fine and interesting as any in the gallery. The style is 
somewhat after that of Charles Landseer with us ; but the German 
painter has signally triumphed. 

(No. 37), ** Little Miss Vanity," by Geselchap, is a picture 
which explains itself in its title. It is nicely painted. 

(No. 38), ** The Death of Louis IX. of France, a.d. 1270." A 
large historical picture by C. Bewer, is the most ambitious picture 
in the room. On the coast of Africa, in an expedition against the 
kingdom of Tunis, Louis was attacked by a fatal malady. The 
artist has chosen the scene when upon a bed of ashes, raised in his 
tent, with the crucifix before him, and surrounded by his army, 
Louis yielded up his life to Him who gave it. A quotation from 
the ** Biographic Universelle " explains the picture : — "The dying 
king, the kneeling priests, and devout soldiery, the glow of the 
sky, reddening ivith the declining day, all render this representa- 
tion of a solemn scene, solemn and grand in itself." The armour 
and a<x:essories are drawn with the same knowledge and minute 
attention as would be shown by Maclise, but the colour is exactly 
the reverse, being as much too red as his is too chalky. 

(No. 43), *' A Landscape," by Pierou, reminds one of Justum. 

(No. 44), *' A Sketch," by G. Sell, introducing banditti, is free 
and bold, and well drawn. 

(No. 47), ** Tho Middy's Lecture on Sobriety," by Henry Bitter, 
has been exhibited in the Koyal Academy; it is now exhibited 
again, na the last work of the (ieceased artist. A midshipman, who 
has had chai*ge of the boat whil»t some of his men are on shore, is 
very properly indignant at finding two of them (in company with 
the black cook), walking down to the boat as drunk as they con- 
veniently can be*without lying down. The consciousness of guilt, 
and the comic expression of the men at being checked by thfir 
young ofiioer, the earnestness and grandeur of the latter combined 
with his youth, go far to render the picture one of the most 
pleasing of humorous productions, and make us lament the loss 
of the artist. 

(No. 60), "Entrance to the Harbour of Christiana," by Mujler, 
Is a good sea-piece, freely dashed in ; the water is motive and 
transparent. 

(No. 61), ''A Norwegian Fiord — Svening," is a beautify land- 
Boape. We are ashamed to say that until we read some of Miss 
Bremer's novels, and Miss Martineau's descriptions, we had little 
idea that scenery during the short Norwegian sumimer was bo 
beautiful. The artist of this charming production is A. Lew. 

(No. 66), " A Forest Scene," by A. Bumier, is a very large 
picture of great merit ; the study of the trees and the attention 
paid to eaoh production in the vegetable kingdom is certainly 
immense. 

(No. 60), ** The change of Fortune— the Discovered Will," is a 
prettily painted, but not very meritorious illustration of one of 
Berger's romances, which are little known in this country. 

(No. 62), with the somewhat anomalous title of " Stop Thief I" is 
a large landscape by nighty of great merit, painted by F. Schlc- 
singer. A small figure, probably stealing something from a cart, 
explains the title. 

(No. 63), '' Moonlight on the dognv Fioids,*' is a landscape with 
a curious effect, by Larson. 
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(No. 71), ** The Little Admiral," by W. Cordes, is a water scene, we find marked in our catalogue with approbation ; the rush and 

of a cabin-boy who, in charge of a boat-load of various provisions for foam of the water is especially good. 

the ship's crew, is quietly floating down the stream. The execution (No. 84), *' A Rustic Ball," by T. Fay, is a very pleasing picture, 

ia meritorious. not unlike in treatment to the productions of our own Wilkie. 




PETBR IKNYINa CLRI/:. — FROM A PAINTING BT JAMES STELLA. 



(No. 73), "A Cabin Toast," by Nordenberg, in which aboard In conclusion, we must congratulate the promoters of this es^luli 

some little vessel a seaman is handing a glass of hot punch through tion on the great promise and excellence of almost every picture 

the hatches to his comrade above, is very well painted, and is a in the room, one great merit being that there is not a thorm^nl> 

homely scene properly of the Dutch School. faulty production exhibited. To those fond of art we at <>u ^ 

<No. 79), *• Torrent in the Valley of Hardanger," by H. Gude, recommend a visit to 168, Bond-street. 
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JOSEPH VERNET. 




CuuDB JosiEPH Vrrhkt, father ol Carle Vemct, and grand father 
of Horace, was himself the son of a ))ainter, and was endowed 
vrith a greater sha!-e than any one else of that genius for ]xiinting 




which has rendered his family illustrious as artists through four 
generations. 

The wonderfal stories told about most celebrated painters are 
really true with respect to Joseph Vemet. He has hintsclf often 
related that, on his return from Italy, his mother gave him some 

vou n. 



drawings executed by him at the age of five, when he was rewarded 
by being allowed to use the pencils he had tried to purloin. Be* 
fore he was fifteen yearj old, he already painted frieze-panels, 
fire-screens, sedan-chair panels, &c., and gave proof of that facility 
in conceiving and executing which was one of the characteristic 
marks of his genius. 

It was not possible for Joseph Vemet, whose father dreamt of 
nothing but seeing him pursue the glorious career of the historical 
painter, to remain for ever at Avignon, his native place. It was, 
therefore, thought necessary to send him to Bome ; consequently, 
his father one morning put a few louis d'or into his hand, and 
nent him off with a waggoner, who undertook to take him to Mar- 
seilles. The journey took a long while to perform; for it was . 
necessary to stop the horses every instant, so that the young painter 
might have time enough to sketch the landscapes of Provence, 
which are so different from those of Le Comtat, or to admire a range 
of mountains, the sterility of which formed a strong contrast with 
the verdure of the plains which stretched beneath, with the innu- 
merable roads that covered them. . But while Joseph Vemet was 
thus going to consult the great masters, he suddenly met with his 
real master — the sea. 

When he saw it for the first time, from the top of a mountain 
called La Viste, near Marseilles, it made so deep an impression 
upon him, that henceforth his vocation was decided on ; he imme- 
diately felt that he was destined to be a painter of marine subjects. 
Before him stretched the Mediterranean as far as the eye could 
reach, while three islands, which lay at a few leagues from the 
shore, seemed to be placed there in order to break the uniformity 
of the immense lake, and to gratify the eye ; on his right rose a 
sloping tower of country houses, intersected with trees ; on his left 
was the little harbour of Mastigues ; in front, innumerable vessels 
rocked to and fro in the port of Marseilles, while the horiscn was 
terrainatetl by the tower of Bouc, nearly lost in the distance. This 
spectacle was a suggestion to the genius of Vemet ; nature, while 

K 
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inviting him to paint marine subjects, furnished him with more 
than the elements of the picture — she furnished him with the 
picture itself. We meet, from time to time, with artists who find 
in themselves, in the treasury of their meditations, in the regions 
of their imagination, forms and figures that they would in vain seek 
to produce from memory alone ; they know how to represent, with 
boldness such as Poussin would have used, not only wonderful 
phenomena, light, and the visible and palpable objects of creation, 
but also certain delicate things, the existence of which they have 
discovered by thought. There are, on the contrary, ether artists 
whoso minds are ever ready to receive all outward impressions, 
which they feel deeply enough to expreas them with truth and 
force : their eyes are like windows, through which ideas enter under 
the form of images, and their genius is like an JEolian harp, which, 
in order to produce a sound, wMts for a breath of ain The 
former, among whom Joseph Vernet must be placed, belong to the 
true race of painters. Until he saw a tempest, Joseph Yernet was 
nothing more than a painter of ships and harbours; but the day 
wlien he first listened to the roaring of the furious sea, while on 
board a ship that was beaten about by the wind, threatened by the 
lightning, and in danger of going down every instant, his mind was 
at onoe on a level with the grandeur of the scene ; he recollected 
f«)r ever the fright and gestures of the ftailors, the discomposed 
features of all on board, and the gratid appearance of the swollen 
liillows. 

**It was on going from Marseilles to Rome," says one of his 
friends, Monsieur Pitra, **that Joseph Vernet, on seeftig a tempest- 
gathering, when they were oflf the island of Sardinia, was seized, 
not«with teiTor, but with admiration ; in the midst of the general 
alarm, the painter seemed really to relish the peril ; his only desire 
was to face the tempest, and to be, so to say, mixed up in it, in 
order that, some day or other, he might astonish and frighten 
others by the terrible effects he would then learn to produce ; his 
only fear was, that he might lose the sight of a spectacle so new to 
him. He had himself lashed to the mainmast, and, while he was 
there tossed about in every direction, saturated with sea-water, 
and excited by this hand-to-hand struggle with his model, he 
painted the tempest, not on his canvas, but in his memory, which 
never forgot anything. He saw and remembered all, — clouds, 
waves, and rocks, lines and colours, with the motion of the boats 
and the rocking of the ship, and the accidental light which inter- 
sected a slate-coloured sky, that served as a ground to the white- 
ness of the sea-foam.*' 

When he arrived at Rome, in 1732, Joseph Vernet became a 
pupil of Bernardin Fergioni, a painter of marine pieces, whom, 
liowever, he soon surpassed. He was now eighteen years old, 
having been bom in 1714. Entirely unknown in Rome, the young 
painter lived on what he obtained by the sale of a few marine 
pieces ; he found, however, but few buyers, and obtained but very 
low prices for a kind of painting which, more than any other, 
causes the absence of colour to be regretted ; he^ therefore, painted 
marine pieces of smaller dimensions, which he sold for one or two 
sequins each, until a cardinal, one day, gave him fout louis d'or for 
one. The barber, at whose house he lodged at Rome, let several 
quarters* rent run on expressly with the intention of being 
eventually paid with a picture instead of money; and on the day 
when the painter owed four quarters* rent, the barber, who had 
often silently contemplated him while painting, asked him for a 
certain picture which represented day-break, and which had been 
executed for the cardinal already mentioned. At this juncture the 
canlinal arrived, and the barber threw himself at the feet of his 
eminency, and with tears in his eyes, implored him to let him -have 
the picture which the young artist had just finished. 

The reputation of an artist is quickly made at Rome, provided 
that a cardinal takes the slightest notice of him. It was thus that 
Vernet's was made ; but he thought less of making money by his 
talent, than of improving himself. Every day he left Rome, to wander 
about the surrounding country, so that he might study at his 
leisure the different tones of tlie sky, as he always wished Uy paint 
after nature herself. He watched for the various hues presented 
by the horizon at different houcs of the day, and tried to imitate its . 
fugitive tints ; but he soon perceived that his power of obser\'ation, 
gtv.Ttaud impassioned though it was, could' not keep pace with the 



continual variation of the colours of the atmosphere; and he 
despaired of ever being able to represent on canvas the moving 
harmony of those pictures, which nature required so little time to 
execut-e in such perfection, and which so quickly passed away. He 
now invented an alphabet of tones, which is the more curious, 
because another painter has left us a description of it.* i 

The various characters of this alphabet were joined together an^l 
corresponded to an equal numl}er of different tints. If Verutt saw 
the sun rise silvery and fresh, or set the colour of crimson, or if he 
saw a storm approaching or disappearing, he opened his UH^U, 
and there set down the gradation of the tones he admire»i, asi 
quickly as he would write ten or twelve lettei's on a piece of pij^jr. 
After having thus noted down the beauties of the sky in short liand, 
so to speak, he returned to his stufiio, to transfer them to canvas, 
and to render stationary the moving picture he had just been con- 
templating. Effects, which had long since disappeared, were thus 
recomposed in all their charming harmony, to delight the eye of 
every lover of painting. 

Far from confining himself within the narrow limits of one branch i 
of his profession, Joseph Vernet determined to take as wide a range 
fts possible. At Rome, he had^made the acquaintance of ^iocatelli, 
Panini, and Solimene. Like them, he studied the splendid ruiu<i 
cf the aroKtecture of ancient Rome, and the noble landscapes of its 
environs, together with the water-courses, the rocks, and the <^k- j 
brated cascades of Tivoli. He also paid particular attention tt tlie j 
proportions and attitudes of his figures, as well as to the picture»iae i 
appearance of their costume, which were mostly those of fishermen 
6r laszaroni. Such love for nature and for art, such assiduous 
contemplation, at different hours of the day, of the phenomena of 
light, and such profound study of the numerous accessories wh*.*? 
importance he wished to raise, being joined to genius of the first 
order, made an excellent landscape-painter of Vernet ; and though 
he was, undoubtedly, inferior to Claude Lorraine, in prviducing 
bold and luminous effects, he was quite equal to him in rendering 
the effects of vapour, and much superior, as Diderot remarked, in 
the invention of scenes, in designing figures, and in the variety t-f 
his incidents. 

The French painter soon occupied a high position in Rome ; he 
was univei-sally sought after, and he now obtained high prices f^r the 
- same kind of landscapes and marine pieces which he had, at fir^t, 
parted with to discharge his arrears of rent. He received orders 
from all quarters for tempests, calmly fjales, and cascades. He wa.-? 
also employed to. decorate the Rondanini palace and the Borghese 
gallery with Undscapes, which he executed in the elevated style of 
Siilvator. He chose for his 8ubject3 the most terrible phenomena cf 
nature — such as frightful ravines, down which rushed fLiaming 
torrents that bounded from rock to rock, and dragged along with 
them entire trunks of up-rooted trees. But the figures which ho 
painted at the bottom of these abysses are far from being as sombre 
as the brigands of Salvator. On being relieved of their helmets and 
hauberks, they would still be the same nonchalant fishermen, 
whom Vernet knew so well how to place, in a sitting or recumbent 
position, on the foreground of his calms. The study he made of 
Salvator was, however, so far beneficial to him, that it strengthene«l 
his colouring, gave firmness to his touch, and inspired him with 
those dark &nd bold tints by which those of his i^aiutingB that 
date from his stay in Italy are easily recognised. 

Endowed with wonderful facility for proj>erly understanding 
everything, and for painting all he undertook well and quickly, 
Joseph Vernet had identified himself, for a time, with the wild aiid 
rough manner of f^ulvator, and imitated his rigid foliages, Iii-^ 
rugged rocks, and the mournful aspect of hh^ ground-plots, crarki-J 
and calcined by the sun ; but this was not the proper field for the 
genius of Vernet to work in. He was, above all, a Frenchman, 
and penetrated, though with difliculty, into those dark regions of the 
imagination which were not knawn to French artists before the revit- 
lution that has taken place in painting during the present century. 
In spite of himself, Joseph Vernet always painted places that were 
inhabited, or at least habitable. Some indication of neighlx^nrini: 
civilisation, a dilapidated villa, or the fragment of an aque<lui't.. 
always apj^eared in the distance, between two mountains tliat endt^l 

♦ Renou, in the "Art de Pcindre," translated into Frcneh 
verse, from the Latin Poem by Dufrcsnoy. Pari.««, Didot, 17*). 
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ill a i-eik, or on the summit of a rot-k. For Salvator Rosa aloue 
was reserred the right of painting landscapes, which he had, doubt* 
IcsK, seen nowhere else but in the region of his dreams. Far from 
liaving led as adventurous a life as tiiat of Salvator, Joseph Vemet 
wa-s born for society. Gay, amiable, and witty, he carried with him, 
wlicrever he went, the yiolished and easy manners of a well-bred 
Freucbman. At Rome, he married Miss Virginia Parker, the 
(hiucliter of an English Catholic, who was an officer in the navy of 
the p'>i e ; and Carle Vernet was the fruit of this marriage. 

What, in general, causes artistn to be so sympathetic, to conform 
»» clnsely to the manners by which they are surrounded, and to prove 
fu) faithful to the thoughts with wliich they are inspired by the 
ruutine of life, is the foot of thuir painting as much for praise as for 
the were pleasure of the art. While wandering about the Cam' 
lH(ji\a di Jtomaf or going on boartl some ship to visit the Gulf of 
Vi-uioe or the shores of Greece, Jo.-eph Vernet still turned his eyes 
(.'Wards France, and longed to obtain the approbation of his coun- 
trymen. Every time that an exhibition took place at the Louvre, 
*ime marine pieces by Jcmeph Vernet made their appearance there. 
He sjcDt two in 1747, and four in 1748. At one time it was a 
"Moonlight," in which the moonbeams quivered on a sea covered 
«itli boats ; and he there showed must felicitously how different 
sliil)s, while driven by the same wind, follow different courses, 
aix'urding to the manner in whicli the sails are trimmed. At 
ani»ther time, it was the ** Conflagration of a Town" on tlie sea- 
ct>:i«it, in which wore admired the effect produced by tlie fluuies, 
tlieir reflection in tlie water, and the frigltt and agitation of the 
j/tvple. Joseph Vernet was hencefjrth pronounced worthy of being 
ranked as a painter of history, and if envy endeavoured to cry 
iliwu the works of the ab^ient arti.^'t, the connoiifgctir4 who then 
leil the public, the Abb^ Leblanc, Cochin, and Diderot, vigorously 
'.Itf^nded him ; and, at a later i)eriod, glowing epistles of well* 
tiirni'd verse were presented to liim. He sometimes took pleasure 
in coquettishly contrasting ** A Tempest " with "A Calm," as if to 
show that nature never allowed him to be indifferent to anything ; 
and this contrast never fiuled to produce a good impre^iou. It 
secmetl that marine subjecta formed for him a wide field for the 
(U'picting of the human passions, a mysterious ground on which h^ 
x.uld represent, not only the various movements of the lx>dy, but 
aUo the different states of the soul : repose, nerveleHs indolence, 
<K-ep, or the »mile8 of vulgar love being here s^en ; while there, 
were depicted anguish, fright, despair, and death. 

H'»w truly drauiAtic is the effect of '♦ A Tempest" by Vernet I 
But why are we more touched by this painting than we are by the 
otiicra? Doubtleas, because the most prominent feature in it ie 
man, imd because hie misfortunes form the real subject of the 
pli'lure. The artivt, therefore, always presents us with a view of 
the coiist, and a tower in which a useless beacon-light is burning, 
vhen he wishes to nhow us the sea covered with drowning persons 
and with sinking ships, or boats hanging suspended on the top of a 
«ave. The spectator is thus placed on the rock itself, against 
vhich both ships and waves are dashed. 

Those of the Dutch painters who have represented tempests on 
llieir canvas, seem to have been inspired by a vague feeling of pan- 
theism. In the .storms of Everdingen, of William Vandervelde 
the younger, of Backhuyseu, and of Bouaveuture, the sea plays the 
l-riQiMjml part ; it .swells as if in obedience to the genius of tem- 
l>i>t^ and seems irritated with the very t^ky. Man only appears 
tliere as if by accident, to play a very secondary part, and it is at 
"n<'e felt that, strictly speaking, his presence could ])e dispensed 
with in the composition of the picture. The tempests of Vemet, 
"U the contrary, were composed for the purpose of making the cords 
'-f the human passions vibrate within us : the grief of a husband, 
the cries of a father in despair, the anguish of a young wife ca.st by 
the waves upon the shore, are the subjects represented in the 
marine pieces of Joseph Vernet. lie only excites the sea in order 
to excite in us terror, or compas-sion for the sailor in peril. All 
that ruins the hopes of man, overthrows his castles, swallows up 
his riches, or tears asuntler the affecti«"»ns of bin heart, here forms 
the culminating point of the tragedy in which nature is thrown, 
like the chorus of the ancients, into the background. 

NVhile examining the works of Vemet, at the Cabinet dea 
£atampes, we were, above all, struck with the part played iu them 



by man, which is always ma<le so imi}ortant a one by French 
painters. In ** The Dangere of the Sea," and in '* The Shipwreck," 
your attention is immediately engrossed by the pathetic scenes there 
represented. While a mother, bathed in tears, is gazing on her 
child, stretched dead upon a rock, the crew of the sliip are cugJiged 
in saving their merchandise ; they are strenuously endeavouring to 
bring numerous casks to shore, and, having harnes.sed themselves 
to cables, are dragging towards them the remains of their shattered 
craft. Some birds of i>rey are hovering, with outsprea*! wings, 
over the wreck, waiting to dart down and devour the dead bodies 
which the receding sea will leave upon the beach. 

The figures of Joseph Vemet have certainly nothing of the heroic 
bearing which Poussin or Gaspar Dughet would have imparted to 
them; but then, how real are their attitudes, how full of force, 
how natural ! And why do they so rivet our attention ? Because 
tliere is nothing false about them, because they were studied and 
sketched at the moment when man, forgetful of hinihclf, assumed 
such attitudes, or made such gestures as nature then directed. 
Besides thin, the reason that their commonest actit)n3 interest us 
so greatly is, because they refer to a terrible tragedy, and l>ecau.se, 
at the end of a rope at which the distressed sailors are pulling with 
all their might, is seen a mother who, with her hair dishevelled, is 
in the act of sinking, or a man about to i)erish* In '' A Violent 
Storm," for instance (p. 52), there are some figures which, as they 
kneel on the front rock and bend towards the broken masts, seem 
to implore, not heaven, but the sea. All the superstition, couRige, 
weakness, and energy, that fill the beaman's breast, are there 
vividly depicted by him who, of all the great painters of France, 
was best acquainted with the seaman's liabit«. 

With respect to the sea itself, Joseph Vemet painte<l it a.s it 
api>eared to him on being viewed from a ship or a tower — that is, he 
only painted its predominating tone and general aspect. We think 
that the transparency of the waves is exaggerated by the artists of 
the present day, who represent upon their surface thousands of 
sparkling pearls which nature has hidden ftt the bottom of the 
water. Some make the sea roll golden si)angle8, like the ancient 
Pactolus, while others fill it, especially along the shore, with blue 
and yellow streaks, or pretty sparkling tints, which make it a sort 
of liquid jewel-oase. Joseph Vemet was more staid, more simple, 
and more natural. His seas are sombre-coloured, of a dark green, 
and are characterised by that majestic heaviness of which Gericault 
has so well reminded us in ** The Shipwreck of the Medusa." 
There are some seas of which the ordinary and predominant colour 
is a i)erfect green. Such is the colour of the Mediterranean, above 
all in the Gulf of Venice. When Vernet was studying in Italy, he 
imitated this colour in the marine pieces he then ))ainted ; they are 
the best he ever executed, and are easily recognised by their colour 
alone. By limiting himself to strict unity of tone, the effect of the 
ensemble of Veraet's paintings is more certain and more powerful 
than it would otherwise have been, because the eye of the spectator 
is neither attracted by the vagaries of a fringy line of foam, nor 
occupied in seeking for the treasures which are seen through the 
limpid waves, and it cau, therefore, extend its gase across the 
whole of the formidable element, and thus be the better enabled to 
comprehend its dangers and its fury. 

The principles of the art of painting, those, at least, which 
are applicable to marine subjects, are all explained in the works 
of Joseph Vernet in the clearest and most nragi.sterial manner 
possible. If it is required to paint a heavy gale, accidental or 
double lights, moonlights, waves, or rocks, all necessary directions 
will be found tersely written in the paintings of Joseph Vemet. Wc 
do not, however, mei\n to say that what he there ptiiuted was «inly 
executed after long weighing everything in his mind, for nothing is 
more opposed to inspiration than pedantry; and we can ejt^ily 
believe that all this painter did was di)ne on the moment, taken at 
once from nature, and dashed upon the canvas with the rapidity of 
thought, and under the influence of recent observation. Without 
knowing it, Vernet resolved the various problems presented by 
marine subjects so well, that an entire book has been composed 
from the observations suggested by his versatile talent, at tinies 
unequal, but often sublime. His paintings have (urnished matter 
for an excellent little work on landscape painting, published bj- 
Hermann, in 1800| at St. FeterBbui:g* 
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WhenoTer Vemet wished to represent a gale, he took care not to 
pretont the eye with the monotonoas spectacle of a number of 
objects all inclining to the same side. By placing objects that 
resist the wind by the side of others Hhat yield to it, he gave his 
scenes a variety of movement which imparted to them an appearance 
of life. With respect to accidental lights, *^it must be observed,^' 
says Hermann, ''that the greatest painters have seldom introduced 
them into their pictures. Claude Lorraine never employed them, 
though he painted both sunrise and sunset. The skies of the 
Flemish artists were generally overcast, with, here and there, a 
bluish space. But Vemet, I think, is the only one who, emboldened 
by the special study he had made of cloudy and stormy weather, 
ever succeeded in imitating the accidental ligh^-s of the sky." 

It is also from the same artist that Hermann borrows his 
examples, when speaking of double lights. There are some land- 
scapes, few in number, it is true, in which the daylight and the 
light of a fire are thrown upon the same objects. The first of these 
lights ought to be very fiiint, and then the effect of the second will 
be extraordinary. Shepherds or travellers seated, near nightfall, 
o 1 the Iwrder of a forest, would form a very good subject for a 



rocks within sight, and could not invent these imposing, fantastic, 
severe, and picturesque forms of which nature alone fumishei the 
models, and which the most fertile imagination would never even 
dream of. 

The spirited painter of tempestuous marine pieces was, as ve 
have already said, a man of the most amiable manners. What he 
most loved, next to painting, was music. He had formed an intimate 
acquaintance with Pergoleai, the musician, who afterwards became 
so celebrated, and they lived almost continually together. Joseph 
Yernet had had a liarpsichord placed in his studio for the exprt&i 
use of his friend, and while the painter, carried away by his ima- 
gination, put the waters of tlie mighty main into commotion, or 
suspended persons on the towenng waves, the grave composer 
sought, with the tips of his fingers, for the rudiments of his 
immortal melodies. It was thus that the melancholy stanxas of 
that ch€f-d(»vLvvc of sadness and of sorrow, the SiahcU-Mata'f were 
composed for a little convent in which one of Pergolesrs sisten 
resided. It seems to us, that while listening to this plaintive 
music, Vemet must have given a more mellow tint to his painting ; 
and it was, perhaps, while under its influence, that he worked at 
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landhcape of this kind. Vemet has introduced salors gcated round 
a fire into several of his moonlights ; the fire, however, is too small 
to clash with the light of the moon. It is, in all ca.scvs necessary 
for one or other of the lighti to have a marked preponderance, for 
if they were nearly equal, the spectator would be Kept in suspense, 
and the effect would be lost. But it will always be a diliicult 
thing to prevent discordance from arising between the pale, feelde 
light of the moon, and the strong, red, and sombre liglit of a fire. 
It is not given to every painter to produce a hivmionious effect, 
under such circumstances, in spite even of so glaring an oppo.sition. 
** There is," says Diderot, ** a point at which the two lights meet, 
run into one another, and form a peculiar tint, in representing 
which it is difl&cult not to be i^Tong." 

With respect to waves and rocks, the French jmlnter has proved 
that he did not uselessly visit those rugged coasts against which 
the white waves dash, as they roll upwards towards the sky, and 
seem to foam with fury. His success in this respect forms one of 
the chief beauties of his marine pieces, a beauty that neither Back- 
huyiea nor the Vandcrveldes have introduced into their paintings, 
shice, as they lived or were brought up in Ilollr.ad, tliey had no 



his calia^ and moonlight or, making a truce with the roaring 
billows of the sea, painted it tranquil and smooth, and represented 
on the shore nothing but motionless fishermen, sailors seated 
between the carriages of two cannons, and whiling away the Ume 
by relating their travels to one another, or else stretched on the 
grass in so quiescent a state, that the spectator himself becomes 
motionless while gazing on them. 

Pergolesi died in the arms of Joseph Vemet, who could never 
after hear the name of his friend pronounced without being 
moved Uy tears. He religiously preserved the scraps of paper on 
which he had seen the music of the Siabat-MaUr dotted down 
beneath his eyes, and brought them with him to France in 1753, at 
which period he was sent for by Monsieur de Marigny, after an 
absence of twenty years. VerneCs love for music procured Gr^try 
a hearty welcome, when the young composer came to Paris. Vemet 
discovered his ta'ent., and predicted his success. Some of Gr^'s 
features, his delicate constitution, and, above all, several of ha 
simple and expressive aii*s», reminded the painter of the inmiortal 
man to whom music owes so large a portion of its present import- 
ance ; for it was Pergolesi who first introduced in Italy the custom 
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of pajiug such strict attention to the sen^e of the words and to the 
choice of the accompaniments. 

At a Uter epK'h, Diderot compared his favourite painter to the 
Jupiter of Lucian, who, *' tireil of listening to the lamentable cries 
of mr.akind, rose from table and cxclaimdi: *Lct it hail in Thrace I* 
and the trees were immediately 8trii>ped of their leaves, the harvest 
cut t ) pieces, and the thatch of the houses scattered before the wind : 
then he said : * Let the Plague fall on Asia ! * and the doors of the 
hou.sc3 were immediately closed, the streets were deserted, and men 
shiiuiied one another ; and aj^ain he exclaimed : * Let a volcano 
api>c ir here ! ' and the earth immediately shook, the buildings were 
thruvn down, the animals were terrified, and the inhabitants lied 
iuU) the surrounding country ; and on his crying out : ' Let this 
i;l;k'e be visited with a dearth !* the old husbandman died of want 
at hid own door. Jupiter calls that governing the world, but he is 
wn»ng. Vemet calls it painting pictures, and ho is right." 

It was with reference to the twenty-five pair, tings txhibited by 
Veniet, in 1765, that Diderot pcaned the foregoing lines, which 
furmed the peroration to an eloquent and lengthy eulogium, such 



endeavouring to reach the shore, against which they will be inevi- 
tably dashed to pieces. The same variety of character, action, and 
expression is also observable among the spectators, some of whom 
are turning aside with a shudder, some are doing their utmost to 
. assist the drowning persons, while others remain motionless and are 
merely looking on. A few persons have made a fire beneath a roi-k, 
and are endeavouring to revive a woman, who is appfirently expiring. 
But now turn your eyes, reader, towards another picture, and you 
will there see a calm, with all its charms. The waters, which are 
tranquil, smooth, and cheerful-looking, insensibly h»se their trans- 
parency as they extend further from the sight, while their surface 
gradually assumes a lighter tint, as they roll fioai the shore to the 
horizon. The ships are motionless, and tlie sailors and passengers 
are whilin^ away the time in various amuscuKnts. If it is morning, 
what light vai>ours are seen rising all around ! and how they have 
refreshed and vivified every object they have fallen on ! If it is 
evening, what a golden tint do the tops of the mountains assume ! 
How various, too, are the hues of the sky ! And how gently do 
the clouds move along, iis they cast the reflection of thei'r different 
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xs it but rarely falls to a painter to be the subject oi. Among 
other things, the great critic there says : ** There is hardly a single 
one of his compositions which any painter would have taken not 
I'-vs than two years to execute, however well he might have em- 
1*1") Oil his time. What incredible effects of light do we not behold 
iu tliem ! What magnificent skies I what water ! what arrangement ! 
V'hat prtnligious variety in the scenes ! Here, we see a child borne 
"ff on the shoulder of his father, after having been saved from a 
watery grave ; while there, lies a woman dead upon the beach, with 
lif^r forlorn and widowed husband weeping at her side. The sea 
roars, the wind howls, the thunder fills the air with its peals, and 
the jjale and sombre glimmei-s of the lightning that shoots inces- 
santly through the sky, illuminate and hide the scene in turn. It 
ai»pears as if you heard the sides of the ship crack, so natural does 
it \tM)V with its broken masts and lacerated sails ; the persons on 
tletk are stretching their hands towards heaven, while others have 
thrown themselves into the sea. The latter are dashed by the 
waves again;<t the neighbouring rocks, where their blood mingles 
with the white foam of the raging billows. Some, too, are floating 
••n the surface of the sea, some are about to sink, and some are 



colours into the sea ! Go, reader, into the country, lift up your 
eyes towards the azure vault of heaven, observe well the plienomena 
you then see there, and you will think that a large piece of the 
canvas lighted by the sun himself has been cut out and placed upon 
tlie easel of the artist : or form your hand into a tube, sr) that, by 
looking through it, you will only be al)le to see a limited space of 
the canvas painted by nature, and you will at once fancy that you 
are gazing on one of Vemet's pictures which has been taken from 
off his easel and placed in the sky. His nights, too, are as touch- 
ing as his days are fine ; while his ports are as fine as his imagi- 
native pieces are piquant. He is equally wonderful, whether he 
employs his pencil to depict a subject of every-day life, or aban- 
dons himself completely to his imagination ; and he is equally 
incomprehensible, whether he employs the orb of day or the orb of 
night, natural or artificial lights, to light his pictures with. He is 
always bold, harmonious, and staid, like those great poets whose 
judgment balances all things so well, that they are never either 
exaggerated or cold. His fabrics, edifices, costumes, action?, men, 
and animals are all true. When near, he astonishes you, and, at 
a distance, he astonishes you still more."' 
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Like his sister, Ifadame de Pompadour, the Marquis de Marigny 
loved and prot4?cted the arts. He was desirous of having all the 
ieaports of France painted, and the artist he chose to paint them 
was Joseph Vernet, who, tho\igh he did not inhabit Paris, had never 
failed to exhibit his admirable marine-pieces there. No one, per- 
haps, could have been found more fitted than Vemct fur this 
ungrateful task, which, though offering so few resources, required 
so much knowledge ; but it evinced a very Fliglit acquaintance with 
the genius of Yernet, for any one to give him a sort of didactic 
order for a series of paintings. Thus im^jrisoned in an oflficial 
programme, Joseph Vernet must have felt ill at ease, at least if 
we may be allowed to judge from a letter which he wrote to Mon- 
sieur de Marigny, with respect to another order. Tliis curious 
letter, which is dated May Oth, 1705, runs as follows : — 

" . . . . . I am not accustomed to make sketches for my 
pictures. My general practice is to corapogc on the canvas of the 
picture I am about to execute, and to paint it immediately, while 
my imagination is still warm with conception ; the size, too, of my 
canvas tells me at once what I have to do, and makes me compose 
accordingly. I am sure, if I made a sketch beforehand, that I 
should not only not put in it what might be in the picture, but 
that I should also throw into it all the fire I possess, and the larger 
picture would, in consequence, become cold. Th^'s would also be 
making a sort of copy, which it would annoy me to do. Thus, sir, 
after thoroughly weighing and examining ever5'thing, I think it 
best that J should be l^X free to act as I like. This is what I require 
from all those for whom I wish to do my best ; and this is also 
what I beg your friend, towards whom I am desirous of acting 
conscientiously, to let me do He can tell me what size he wishes 
the picture to be, with the general subject of it, such as calm, 
tempest, sun-rise, sun-set, moonlight, landscape, marine-piece, 
etc., but nothing more. Experience has taught me that, when I 
am constrained by the least thing, I always succeed worse 'than 
usual. 

** If you wish to know the usual prices of my pictures, they are 
as follow : — For every one four feet wide, and two and a half, or 
three high, £60 ; for every one three leet wide, and of a propor- 
tionate height, £48 ; for every one two feet and a half wide, £40 ; 
for every one two feet wide, £32 ; and for every one eighteen inches 
wide, £24, with larger or smaller ones as required ; but it is as well 
to mention that I succeed much better with the larger ones." 

"When he wrote this letter, Vernet had already begun the " Ports 
of France." A member of the French Academy of Painting, as he 
had long been of the Roman Academy of St. Luke, he enjoyed the 
rare privilege of listening, while he yet lived, to the i>raises of pos- 
terity ; for when the public were viewing, at the exhibition, some 
of those ** Ports," to which he often joined shipwrecks, moonlights, 
or marine-pieces by sun-set, he could proudly read in Grimm's 
correspondence, the vivacious and ^-itty pages which fell from 
Diderot's too facile pen, to pay just flattery to Vernet, and to gall 
all others. ** Vernet," exclaimed Diderot, "is a great magician ; 
it might be said that he commences by creating a country, that he 
has men, women, and children in reserve, with whom to people his 
canvas as they people a colony, and that he then presents them 
with what sky, what temperature, what seasons, what happiness, 
and what misfortunes he likes." 

It would be necessary to remain whole hours before the "Ports" 
of Vernet, in order fully to understand all the labour, all the pic- 
turesque and imaginative power, and all the talent he has lavished 
on them. What is more diflUcult to paint than a seaport ? If you 
mise the point of view, you obtain an hydrograjihical map ; and if 
you lower it, you have nothing but a flat horizon, inelegant lines, 
and an immense sky to fill. The effect of these pictures, which 
are naturally cold, was greatly increased by Vemet's talent for 
drawing figures ; he groui)ed them in great numbers under light 
skies, sometimes gray and silvery, sometimes scorching hot, but 
always cloudy ; and he varied the posture, tlic a'ition, and the attitude 
of tiie figures in a thousand ways. Some are selling fish, mending 
nets, carrying coffee, and rolling barrels, while others are walking 
and talking in the sun. Here, some girls from Marseilles are 
stopping to listen to the gallant conversation of a dandy able ; 
while at Bordeaux, some men are loading a cannon to return the 
salute of a frigate ; here, a magazine is in course of c 'nstniction, 
or a tartan is being caulkod ; there, men are piling up cannr.n- 



balls, or the soldiers of the wateh are bringing along a qnarrclsome 
sailor ; while in another place, men engaged in fishing for tunny 
impart an unexpected and lively appearance to the ** View of the 
Gulf of Bandol." Thus filled with animation, the *'PorU" of 
• France met with great success when they appeared ; and this sue* 
cess was increased when Louis XV., after speaking of them interns 
of the highest praisa, remai*ke<l with shameless nonchalance^ that 
** the only .ships in France now, are those in Vemet's pictures." 

On returning to his landscapes and marine -pieces, Vernet acain 
found all the fire of his genius. His famous "Tempest" (p. 57), 
engraved in so admirable and finished a manner by Balechou, spread 
his reputation through Europe. The Czarina wished for some of his 
jiictures to decorate her private gallery of the Hermitage, into 
which the sensual Empress allowed nothing but paintings and love 
to enter. And when the prince of the Asturias was preparing (ot ■ 
himself a mysterious retreat, beneath the shades of a valley in the 
environs of the Escurial, he wished to hare the panels of his rooms 
painted by Vernet, and sent hun the dimensions of them to enahle 
him to execute them. The Marquis of Lansdowne purchased a 
"Shipwreck" by Vernet, which sold at the sale of his lordship's 
pictures for 145 guineas. But the most charming productions of 
Vernet were to be found in France, in the possession of Diderot and 
of Madame Geoffrin, and in the celebrated cabinet of the Due de 
Choiseul. "The Batherj" (p. 56), which was sold at the sale 
of the Due de Choiseul's pictures for £238, is a delicious painting, 
far superior to the sweetest productions of Poelemburg. Some n.tk!« 
which are kept upright by leaning against each other, have formal 
a natural grottii, which afl<)rds the women a retreat full of mystery 
and coolness. On seeing these voluptuous creatures, who, as they 
think they are unperceived, fearlessly abandon themselves U the 
caresses of the rippling waves, one would at first imagine it was 
Calyi)8o surrouuded in her grutto by her nymplis ; but the female 
attendant, with a basket of wine and fruit, reminds you that it is 
a Calyi)so of every-day life, that her nymj'hs have come from lie 
neighbouring town, and that they will soon be troubled, not by the 
arrival of Telemachus and Mentor, but by the deriding remarks of 
some young urchins from Marseilles, who are perceived at a distance 
in boats and on the shore. 

Vernet' s figures may be blamed for one defect, and that is, their 
being generally lighted by a special light, narrow enough to allow 
of the model of the breast, the shoulders, and the naked legs being 
brought prominently out. It appears as if the general light of the 
picture was not sufiKcient for him, and that he kept in reserve a 
particular ray for the purpose of bringing out the figures of the 
ground ; but the eye of the spectator, entirely taken np by the 
shipwreck, does not remark these rates and imperfections, which, 
however, lend a great degree of piquancy to the work, and cause 
the figures to stand prominently forth, in a manner admirably in 
keeping with the place they occupy in the talent of the painter and 
the sympathies of the beholder. Sometimes, too, the never- varying 
costume of his fishermen is out of place ; this is the case, fur 
instance, when he represents the shores of Greece, and diffierent 
views in the East, on which occasions Chardin's "Manon" and 
Greuze's "Loinette" ai*e met, side by side, in the same scenes 
as the Sultana of the "Arabian Nights*' and Loutherbourg's 
"Armenian." 

No one, we think, ever surpassed Vernet in the art of composi- 
tion. At 'first sight, the spectator would be inclined to assert that, 
viewing by mere chance vessels, towers, old trees, and rocks, Vernet 
painted them in the same confusion in which they were presented 
to his gaze ; but, if we analyse the composition, it is easy to see 
that the lines are perfectly balanced, that the groups answer to one 
another, that the masses are skilfully calculated, and that, in the 
midst of apparent disorder, the painter luis assigne<l to each 
diflx'rent object the most favourable position as regards the satis- 
faction of the spectator's eye and the general plan of the picture. 
How happy h he in the composition of his marine pieces ! See, f««r 
instance, in " The Tempest " (p. 67), immortalised by B.alechou*s 
graver, how well the strange- looking rocks on the left hannoni.-o 
with the simple lines and the bohl forms of the Roman buildings that 
extend into the sea itself ! Is it not pleasing to behold the ^n^eful 
acanthus, in all its mild, soft elegance, springing up lietwcen tite 
fantasti'* ro-^ks and the anirry waves? How great, t^Hi, h the eff«''t 
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iDTariably produced b^ the old trees, with their knotty, twisted, 
and shaken trunki, and which are placed in the positions thej 
occupy, simply to show the violence of the wind ! These trees have 
no leaves, aare at the extremity of some of the branches, whither 
the iup still mounts, while their otlier limbs liave been carried 
away by the force of the storm, or hang duwn from the trunk, 
afaiioftt snapped off and dead. « 

A curious anecdote is told of Balechou in connexion with one of 
Veniet'fl pictures, called ^' The Storm," and which the former had 
engraved. This engraving was much admired for the fluidity of 
tbe water, and the spirit of the 6gures. One hundred of the prints 
were consigned to au engraver in London, and part of them sold ; 
bat 8ome persons having objected to the very clumsy manner in 
which a bug dedication inscribed under the print, was written, 
Baleoliou said he would soon remedy that, and with his graver 
drew a number of black lines over the dedication, on the copper, so 
as, in Bome degree, to obliterate the words, and then sent a hundred 
impreasions to England. All connoisseurs, however, soon discovered 
these to be ''second impressions," and eagerly bought up the 
fint ; but no man of taste would look at a print with the lines. 
This mortified the English printseller, who wrote to the French 
eiis:raTer, and complained that he could not sell the stcond set fur 
half price. "Morbleu 1" cried the Frenchman, "how whimsical 
these English virtuosi are! yet, they must be satisfied." He, 
therefore, set to work with his punch and hammer, and, haWng 
repaired the letters, sent out the print with the inscription 
apparently m its first state. A few of these were sold ; but the 
imposition was soon discovered by the faintness of the impreiisions ; 
ami then those who did not possess the first impressions Avere glad 
U have the plate in the second, rather than the third state ; so that 
nearly all the third set lay upon the hands of the pnntseller. This 
produced a complaint ; and the c* mplaisant Frenchman, ever eager 
to satisfy his English customers, again punched out the lines, and 
brought the inscription to its second state. 

Vemet has sometimes been reproached with certain inaccuracies 
in the disposition of his i-igging. Even during his lifetime, the 
Abb6 Leblanc, one of his great admirers, affecting, perhaps, 
a more profound knowledge of nautical matters than he really 
pt^iaessed, exposed some errors of this kind in the pictures which 
JoKjph Vemet had just sent to the exhibition of 1748. " Words 
Would not suffice us," says this keen critic, *' if we endeavoured to 
bttttow on the marine pieces of Monsieur Vemet all the praise which 
they deserve ; of the four he exhibited, and which all are nearly 
c:iiially fine, two in particular, the second of which represents a 
MoonligKty in which the sea is covered with fishermen's boats, and 
which is rendered with great truth, have more especially attracted 
attention by their singular effects. Monsieur Vernet here shows in 
a very clear manner how different vessels may pursue different 
CAJurses under the same wind ; a circumstance which the spectator 
is enabled to comprehend very easily by noting how the sails are 
trimmed. However, there is one of the barks which he has not 
presented sufficiently inclined; I allude to that one which, in 
nautical phrase, is hugginy the windf and which does not heel over 
enough. However well a vessel may behave under sail, she is 
always more deeply immersed on the side to leeward than on the 
</th(.r." When i>ersons speak of matters so important as the move- 
mtntj* of a ship, it is doubtless allowable for tliem to avail thein- 
i'vhes of all the knowledge they possess, and even to be severe in 
tljvir judgment. But, although it may be true that our great 
marine painter laid himself sometimes open to criticisms of this 
«l(^M.Tiption, it is certain that, by pushing this spirit of observation 
t'>«) fiur, the critic will become ridiculously minut«. The end of the 
re il painter is not this scrupulous exactness in the rig of a vessel. 
His object is to paint the terrible deep ; and who, when contem* 
I'lating a fine representation of a tempest, would ever think of the 
pnlleyji and gaskets? If Vernet now and then forgot some trifling 
details of the rigging, it was because his great wish, above every 
f'ther, was not to sacrifice any of the boldness of his composition. 
In iiainting, truth in small things sometimes iujures the effect of 
tl'e s"*-'at ones. The naval draughtsman, who draws the plans for 
ft tessel about to be constructed on the stocks, is, doubtless, obliged 
Vj observe the necessary accuracy even in the smallest details, but 
th« same obligation is not binding on the artist, whose object is to 



move the human passions. Veru«t's eye seised the general features 
with sufficient accuracy for a sailor, who can perceive things at a 
glance, to see what manoeuvre the painter wished to depict ; but he 
did not stop to count the nails, ixiiiH, and other objects which 
artists of small talent have such satisfaction in painting, to the 
great detriment of the general eft'ect of the whole mass. 

Joseph Vemet died on the 3rd of December, 1789, at the Louvre, 
where the king had assigned him apartments. 

Towards the end of his lung and active life, which he had ever 
spent in a manner that did honour to himself and country, he 
began to fear that his well-earned pejisiou would be stopped by the 
troubles arising in France; and as seventy-five years of age is 
rather too late a period for a man to take a very active part in 
national disputes, he meditated a retreat to England, which was, 
however, prevented by liis death. Vernet left behiud him two 
disdplea, Lacroix and \'oIcrc, but tlie true iiiiieritors of his talent 
were in his own family. That Diderot, who was a contemporary 
of Vemet, should have aIlowe<l himself to share in the inordinate 
enthusiasm then univcival for the mariue pieces of this great 
painter is easily comprehensible, especially when the writer is 
oiie so apt to become intoxicated with his own writings, and who 
criticises under the influence i»f p;wsi»m, and makes reason sub- 
servient to jwetry. But the feeling of admiration for Joseph 
Vernet which took such a hold on tbe eighteenth century, and 
which was exjirtsscd on every ocoa3i(»n by the great men of those 
times, from Voltaire to Lahar|>e, has come down to, and been 
su.stained in, our own age. In t-juto of the excessive variation 
that public opinion has undergone with regard to painting, the 
school of David, which hail a horror of every one who had ever 
held a pencil under Louis XV , and wbicli included in its con- 
tempt ev^n the inimitable Chardin — the school of David, we 
repeat, made an exception in favour of Vemet. Taillasson has 
written some ehxiueut page.", when speaking of this great artist. 
"He represented," says Taillasson, ** better than any other 
painter the beautiful form of the clouds, those immense, light, 
dazzling, or dark bodies, those floating mountains, raised, over- 
thrown, and dispei-sed by the wind. No one expresses, as he 
does, the raging of the fearful storm, by a sublime distribution 
of light and shade. Who, we ai>k, has lent, like him, beauty, 
gi-ace, energy, and, so to speak, expression to the waves of the 
deep ? If others have drawn all the rojies of a vessel, he alone has 
endowed them with soul. Their dismantled rigging, their shattcied 
masts, their torn sails, and their melanclioly fragments, are full of 
the most powerful interest. What painter of this style of picture 
has displayed in his works scenes of such truth and pathos ? At 
one time painting the freshness and mild light of moming, he 
represents the sun starting from the bo^om of the motionless sea; 
while at another he paints it descending into the waves, surrounded 
by gold and fire, and seeming at one and the same time to kindle . 
into flames the earth, the heavens, and the sea t Sometimes, again, 
he shows it almost invisible beneath a thick fog, which lends nature 
a new sort of inter^t by scarcely allowing her to be perceived. 
Fires in the middle of the night — those ravishing, painful, and hor- 
rible sights, especially in a seaport— have been rendered by him 
with frightful truth. Oftentimes he depicts the moon shining upon 
the placid scene below ; and the watcli-fire?, li;?hted by the sailoi-a, 
form a striking contrast to her silvery rays. It is delightful to see 
them playing on the sombre immensity of the waves ; the spectator 
feels a pleasure in discovering, in the distance, ambitious mortals 
in frail vessels, traversing the universe in the midst of the silence 
of the night. Although these pictures of temijests must be ranked 
as his most sublime efforts, he has also ])aiutud some admirable 
views of the sea l^calmetl, at different hours of the day. Some- 
times these views represent an aim of the sea, whose aaure waves 
are cradled, all sparkling, in the midst of a delicious landscape ; 
sometimes they portray the tranquil soti, plouglied by vessels 
urged forward by a light breeze ; or else some peaceful shore, on 
which happy fishermen, in the midst of theii- easy labour, seem to 
be flinging the praises of love and lil)ei1,y." It was thus that 
Vemet was appreciated long after his decease, for at the period 
when Taillasson wrote these lines, a great revolution had taken 
place in painting as well as in politics. At the present day, aU 
great foreign nations still place Vemet in the first rank. He him* 
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self, however, pronounced judgment on himself. The sentence 
deserves to le preserved, for it is a noble one. Comparing himself to 
the groiit painters, his rivals, he says : — ** If you ask me whether I 
painted skies better than such and such an artist, I should answer 

* No ! * or figures better than any one else, I should also say * no ! * 
. or trees and landscapes lietter than others, still I should answer 

* no ! ' or fogs, water, and vapours bettei* than others, my answer 
would ever be the same ; but though inftnor to tack of them in 
om branch of the artf I surpass them in all the othei'S^ 

In speaking of Joseph Vemet, Chalmers says : ** His works will 
live as long as those of any artist of his day. In a light and airy 
management of his landscape, in a deep and tender diminution of 
his perspective, in the clear transparent hue of the sky, liquid 
appearance of the water, and the buoyant air of the vessels which 



Joseph Vemet is one of tlie most fertile painters of the French 
school. He enjoys, with his illustrious countrjrmen, Claude Lor- 
raiae and Nicholas Poussin, the privilege of figuring iu neiu-ly all 
the public picture-galleries of Europe, and of there maintainiug the 
brilliancy of French genius by the side of the greatest masters of 
Italy and of Holland. 

Mention is made of more tJian 200 landscapes or marine pieces in 
the '* Catalogue Raisonnd du Cabinet d'Estampes de Brandes," 
compiled by Huber. 

More than fifty engravers have been employed ta reproduce with 
their burin the works of this painter. Among those who liare 
understood and rendered his genius the best, are two female arti^i^i, 
Anne Coulet and Madame Lemjierenr ; J. J. Avril, endowed witk 
superior talent for rendering the motion and waves of the sea; 
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he depicted, he had feW superiors. In small figures employed in 
dragging off a boat, rigging a shi]), or carrying goods from the quay 
to a warehouse, or any other employment which required action, he 
displayed most uncommon knowledge, and gave them with such 
spirit (though sometimes a little in the French fluttered style), as 
has never been equalled by any man except our most excellent 
Mortimer ; and to be the inferior to Mortimer in that line is no 
dishonour. It has been the lot of every painter who ever lived, 
and will probably be the lot of all who ever will live. He carried 
that branch of the art to its highest degree of perfection. As a 
proof what estimation he was held in, it may be mentioned that 
two of his pictures were purchased by Madame du Barry for two 
thousand pounds sterling. It was said of him, that his genius 
knew neither infancy nor old age. 



Bertrand, Veirotter, Daudet, W. Bym6 and the elegant Jacques 
Aliamet, Longneil, Berardi, Le Gouaz, Cathelin, the skilful De 
Maroenay, J. Ourricr, Auder, Bazan, Cuarry, Parbouy, Maillet, 
Guyot, Lameau, Devilliers^ Hermann, Fortier, Marchand, Cochin, 
and Lebas, to whom we owe the fifteen ^'Seaports of France," 
painted by Vemet, by order of Louis XV. ; Belle, Flipart, whose 
facile talent as i-eadily reproduced a raging sea by Vemet, as it did 
a tranquil scene by Greuze ; Falmucci, Masquellier, the celebrated 
WooUett, Helman, Charpentier, Ch6reau, Nioolet, De Flumet, N. 
Dufour ; and, perhaps before all, Balechou, tlie celebrated engraver 
of **The Storm," **The Calm," and *'The Bathers.'' 

Like all great painters, Joseph Vemet did not entirely confine 
himself to painting : he has left a few etchings, executed with the 
same spirit and facility which he employed in his paintings— they 
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ix.Dsist of: — "A Landscftpe, with a Bridge, and part of a Village;" 
'♦ A Shepherd seated by the side of a ShepherdeBs, and playing the 
Bagpij^es ; " ** A View of a Market-place ;" *' A Canal bordered by 
gteep Rocks, with Fishermen ; " ** A Sea-shore, with Figures." All 
these plates are Tery rare, and are marked at the bottom with 
J(mph Vernet, fecit. 

By taking a survey of the different public picture-galleries, we 
shall be enabled to form a pretty correct catalogue of his paintings, 
for there are but very few in private collections. 

The Museum of the Louvre has the twenty-seven pictures it 
contains of this master hung round one of its chambers, in the 
middle of which is a white marble bust of Joseph Vemet on a 
lietlestal. We must, first of all, mention the fifteen ** Sea-ports of 
France," which were valued, under the Restoration, at ;ei5,000. 
The most remarkable are: — "The View of the Entrance to the 



Vemet: *'A View of Rome, taken from the Banks of the Tiber, 
near the Castle of St. Angclo, and the Church of St. Peter." • 

The Pinakothek of Munich contains ten pictures by Joseph 
Vemet, among which are : ** A Morning ;" *• Ruins of the Imperi il 
Palace at Rome, by Sunset;" "A Maritime Town in Flames, by 
Night;" ** The Sunrise, Calm Weather;" '*A Temi>e8t;" and " A 
Thick Fog." 

The National Gallery of London ptwwesses **A Seaport," con- 
taining a large number of figures, bequeathed by Mr. Simmons in 
1846. 

In the Dulwich Gallery is ** A Marine Piece, with ^Vessels." 

The Hermitage of St. Petersburg i)088e88es six pictures by Vemet : 
namely, '*A Landscape;" "A Shipwreck;" ''A Marine Piece, 
Momiug;" **A Fine Night at Sea;" ** A Seaiwrt," seen through 
an arch of rucks ; and ** A Mountain on the Sea-shore." 
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Purt of Marseilles," valued, under the empire, in 1810, at £960 ; 
" View of the Interior of the Port of the same City," of a like value 
to the former; "The View of Toulon," valued at £720; *'The 
View of the Old Port of Toulon," valued at £800 ; ** The Port of 
Bwieaux," of equal value ; *' The Port of Cette," valued at £600 ; 
••The Port of La Rochelle," valued at £960; and "The View of 
the City and Port of Dieppe," valued at £800. 

After the above pictures, come ''A Marine Piece by Sunset in 
Misty Weather," valued at £820; ** A Marine Piece," valued at 
i:600; "A Marine Piece by Moonlight," valued at £320; '*A 
Tempest," valued at £480 ; " A Calm by Sunset, valued at £320 ; 
*'A Marine Piece, Morning," valued at £326; and six others, 
valued at £60, £80, £160, and £240. » 

The Gallery of Vienna possesses but one picture hy Joseph 



The Royal Museum of Berlin contains '^A Marine Piece." 

The Royal Museum of Madrid contains "A View of a Large 
kock,'* cut into arcades, through which is seen the sea, where 
there is a boat with men in it ; "A Landscape ;" '* A Mountainous 
Country, traversed by a River;" "A Landscape, by Sunset;" and 
a picture, representing children running after a kite in the fields. 

In the rich Gallery of Florence, the French master is represented 
by two pictures ; namely, ** A Cascade," with fishermen at the foot 
of it ; and * A Tempest." 

Rath's Museum at Geneva contains ** A Storm, by Sunset;" and 
*' A Storm, by Moonlight, on the Shores of the Mediterranean." 

We will now take a survey of the museums of the department i 
of Prance :^ 

The Museum of Nantes possesses five pictures by Vemet : namelyi 
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''A Marine Piece,'' a view between two rockff, in the style of 
Salvator Rosa; **A Gale;" "A View of a Port in the Medi- 
terranean, by Sunset;" the same view, by unnrise; and a small 
marine piece. 

In the Museum of Rouen there ai*e three i)icture8 : namely, 
** Stormy Weather;" "A Tranquil Landscape;" and ** A Marine 
Piece." 

The Museum of Lille contains *• A Marine Piece, by Sunset." 

The Museum of Monti)elier contains ** A Landscape," signed and 
dated 1774 ; " A Tempesv;" and two marine pieces. 

The Mustium of Urcuoble contains ** A Marino Piece, representing 
the Kifect of Fog," dated 1764. 

The Museum cf Lyons possesses • * A View taken on the Shores of 
the Mediterrancau." 

Joseph Vernet's pictui-es are rare in private collections ; we are, 
however, acquainted with five very remarkable ones in the i)os- 
session of M. Delessert, the banker, at Paris. They are: '*A 
Rainbow," from the Toluzun collection ; ** The Entrance to a Port," 
from the gallery of Comte Perregaux; ** A Cascade, with an 
Aqueduct," signed 1759; and "A Cascade" and "A Land- 
Bcai)e," both of which formerly belonged to the collection of 
M. Silvestre. 

In the Borghese Palace at Rome there are eight landscapes, or 
marine pieces, by Vemet. 

In the honse of the Prince de Lichtenstein, at Vienna, there are 
also some fine compositions by the same artist. 

Count Cxernin, of the same city, likewise possesses a large marine 
piece. • 

We will now acqu.iint the reader with some of the prices fetched, 
at public sales, by Joseph Vemet's picturen : — 

At the sale of M. de Julienne's pictures, in 1767, " A Seaport," 
engraved by J. Daull6, fetched £156 12s., and '* A View of Tivoli," 
coutaming eight figures, was sold for £106. 

At the sale of M. de LaUve de Jully's collection, in 1770, "The 
End of a Storm at Sea," and ''The View of the Port of Civita 
Vecchia," fetched £200 Os. lOd. ; and *' A Moonlight," engraved 
by De Marcenay de Ghuy, was knocked down for £20. 

At the Duke de Choiseul's sale, in 1772, *' The Bathers," which 
has been reproduced in this work, and which is one of the finest of 
Vemet's pictures, was sold for £238. 

At the Lempereur sale, in 1773, "A Boisterous Sea," engraved 
by Le Veau, fetched £80 ; and a picture, representing *' Mountains 
lighted up by the setting Sun," engraved by Daudet, was sold for a 
similar sum. 

At M. de Blondel de Gagny's sale, in 1776, **A Marine Piece" 
was knocked down for £48 168. 

At the sale of the Prince de Conty, in 1777, " The Bathers," 
which came from the cabinet of the Duke de Choiseul, was sold for 
£204 ; " The Castle of St. Angelo,".with two men in a boat in the 
foreground, and three others on a rock spreading nets ; and " The 
View of the Ponte Riatto," which contains several houses, and three 
men fishing with a line, and which is the oompanion to the pre- 
ceding picture, fetched £208 ; two marine pieces, full of vessels, 
were sold for £236 ; ♦* A Moonlight," engraved by De Marcenay de 
Ghuy, fetched £29 6». ; two small marine pieces and landscapes, 
painted on copper, were sold for £S4 0». lOd. ; and ** A City on 
Fire, by Moonlight,"' fct<;hed £64. 

At M. Randon de Boisi^et's sale, in 1777, "A View of the City 
of Avignon, from tlio Rlu)ne," was sold for £200 all but a sou ; 
*'A Tempest" and **A Calm," both containing a great many 
figures, fetched £341 12s. ; and **Moruing" and •♦Noon," painted 
in very small dimensions on c<jpper, and engraved by Aliamet^ were 
sold for £160. 

Joseph Vemet has signed his ctchiogH Josfph Vcrnet, Feck; and 
almost all his paintin<:8 in the manner indicated by the fac simile to 
the right. To the left, we reproduce his signature, as It appears 
on the books of the Academy of which he was a member. 
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CAIN. 

A TALE OF THE LUXSMBOUBO QALLERY. 

I HAD already made some progress in the study of painting, wko 1 
went over, about sixteen years ago, to Pranoe, for the pnrpube of 
self-improvement amid the priceless treasures of art anuussc4 in 
queenly Paris. 

For some weeks after my arrival I roamed from gallery to gal- 
lery, from church to churcli — dreaming, hoping, worahipping. I 
spent long days in the Louvre. To me it was a sacred, almost an 
awful place ; and I well remember how I often stood gasmg into the 
golden glooms of a Rembrandt, or lost myeelf amid the daaic 
groves and airy distances of a Claude, till the quick tears of bu)-iih 
enthusiasm blinded the picture from my sight. 

It was strange, but I allowed almost a month to pats avi/ 
before I visited the collection at the Luxembourg. Many evruu 
combined to occasion this delay. My lodgings were sitaated in a 
street branching off the Botdevard Montmartre, quite at the oi^rth 
of Paris, and consequently distant enough from the palace of Mare 
de' Medici ; I had seen the Louvre first, and there was a daily 
fiiiscination in its portals that I could not resist ; I was devoted U> 
the old school of painting, and I knew that the Luxembourg wa.^ 
principally filled with the works of modem artiste ; in short, it wm 
only by resolutely ai^pointing a day in my own mind that 1 at lai^t 
accomplished what I felt to be a visit of duty. I went to Paris 
with the intention of copying some of the masterpieces of ancieit 
art there assembled ; but as yet I had not touched a pencil. Op- 
pressed with the splendour of the Grand Mus^ I had wandertd 
from painting to painting, unable to choose where everything va^ 
perfection. Now I resolved upon *'La Belle Jardini^" ^'f 
Raffaelle ; now I was tempted by the youthful beauty of the con- 
quering David, and again by the marvellous grouping and the Tiii-l 
life of the ** Nessus and Dejanira " of Guido. Sometimes a paint- 
ing of the Italian, and sometimes one of the Flemish school reignc*! 
paramount — but only for a day. 

I was in this state of luxurious, indolent unoertamty, wheu ont 
Bui^rb morning in June I visited the gallery of the LuxemWarg- 
There had been rain, and the bright drops were yet glittering on 
the flowers and quivering on the broad leaves of the acacias. The 
sky was blue and sunny overhead ; the dancing fbuntainis the 
graceful statues — white among the trees — the glass dome of tk 
Ob8er>'atoire, and the stately summit of the Invalides, all louke^i 
glad and golden in the radiant summer light, as I entered from the 
Rue de Vaugirard and turned reluctantly from the sight of w aiock 
joyousness and beauty into the low portal leading to the upper 
apartments of the palace. Lbtlessly I passed through the fint of 
these, pausing but briefly now and then before some of the moK 
striking works of Delaroche or Vemet. At last, in an obscure 
comer of a small and ill-lighted room, my eyea fell upon a picture 
that completely ri vetted my attention. The subject was, "Cain 
after the Murder of Abel;" the artist's name, Gamille Provost. 
Never shall I forget the sensations with which I first beheld that 
dark and fearful jiainting, or the haunting expression stamped upoa 
the haggard countenance of the world's first fratricide. He rt'^Kl 
upon a bold massy rock forming the brink of a precipice. Hii head 
was partly turned, and his wild guilty stai-e fixed full uih-q ni'-. 
The red sun was sotting behind a gloomy forest on the horizon : the 
sky was blood-like, and its sanguine hues were reflected in a wpl^er- 
coloured glare upon the stagnant ocean far away ; a glittering snake 
was gliding beneath a group of loathsome weeds in the foreground; 
and a ilistant vulture hovering in the air seemed to scent the first 
outpouring of human blood. 

But the design, powerful as it was, formed the least part of the 
picture. There was a wondrous unity, an atmosphere of death and 
crime, about it that fascinated me with horror. There was » Iwk, 
almost of madness, in the ghastly face of Cain, the drops of ac^ny 
seemed starting on his brow, hlS' tangled locks were knotted like 
the serpents of the Medusa, and an unearthly meaning in the dihited 
pupils of his eyes appeared to tell of some strange virion pa»Ct 
before them. 

The very sea looked thick and lifelesi— the distant tr«ea wewKke 
fUnereal plumes. * 

How long I remained there I know ttotj but four ©'©lock caJuc, 
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the notioe for withdrawal was uttered by the guardianB, and I wa« 
ritill standing before the picture. 

When I went out, the bright glory of the summer afternoon 
offended my eyes : I chose a shady avenue amid the trees, and there 
pa^-etl to and fio, still thinking of it. Evening came; I went into 
& ntlghbouring restaurateur's, but I had no appetite for the dinner 
plaoe<l before me — I stepped into- one of the theatres, but the 
linshter, the music, the lights, were all insupportable to me — I 
went home to my books, but I could not read— to Ijed, but sleep 
fi}r.+^)k me. 

All night the picture was before me, and early the next morning 
I f()and myself again at the entrance to the palace. I came too 
early, and I paced about with feverish impatience till the hour of 
adnjittanoe. Once more I spent the entire day before the painting 
—I resolved to copy it. The next day was occupied in the pur- 
flui'^es necessary for my task, and a week elapsed before I was able 
trt mmmence ; but in the meantime I had paid many visits to the 
pllcry. 

Once established there with my easel, I became utterly absorbed 
in the subject. I got the general effect in the first few days, but 
I \m;,ti\ to reach that point of finish when the nameless expression 
f.f the whole should be my employment. 

Gradually, this picture acquired over me a strange mysterious 
f>ower ; I began to dread it, and yet I felt how impossible it would 
l« fiir me to leave it. Weeks passe<l on, and I was sensible of a great 
alteration in myself. My youthful gaiety of heart, my ambition, 
my ])eace of mind was gone. My health sufiered — I lost appetite 
and rest. My nervea were painfully overwrought ; I started at the 
>li;:ht4»t sound, and trembled at the merest excitement. Except- 
iog while in the very act of painting, my hand had lost its steadi- 
niv^s .'md my eye its certainty. I could not endure even the light 
t>f a candle unshaded, and was not able to pour out a glass of water 
without spilling it. 

This was but the first stage of my disease. The second was still 
more distressing. A morbid &8cination now seemed to bind me to 
the picture. My identity of being became merged in the canvas, and 
I felt as if I could no longer live away from it. Cain became to me 
as a living man, or something more than man, having possession of 
nr will, and transfixing me with the bright horror of his eyes. At 
ni^ht, when the gallery was closed, 1 used to linger round the 
pret'incta of the palace ; and when at last, worn with mental and 
j byaical fatigue, I went home and tried to sleep, I lay awake and 
restless all the long night ; or, starting from visions of the picture, 
Tuke bat to dream again. 

Let it not be supposed that I yielded myself a willing victim to 
i\ik mental suffering. Far from it. I strove to subdue, to fight 
a^inst it. I wrestled with my delusion, I reasonetl, I combatted, 
^'Qt itt vain. It was too strong for me alone, and I had no friend, 
oot eren an aoquaintanoe in whom I could confide, in all that city. 
I wa» young — I was imaginative — I was impressionable — ^the place 
^v new, and the language all around was foreigi) to my ears. I 
might die, and there would be none to weep for me. I might go 
insd— ah ! that was the thing I dreaded — ^thither I was tending 
—what should I do ? Write to my friends in England ? Impossible, 
for of what disease could I complain ? I might leave Paris ? Alas ! 
^7 power of volition was gone. I was the slave of the picture, and 
though it were death, I felt I must remain. 

Hatters were at this crisis— and I devoutly believe that my 
r^wn was tottering fast — when a young man, somewhat older than 
nrself, took his station in the same room, and began copying an 
'^Urpieoe at a short distance from me. His presence gave me great 
iTieasiness ; I was no longer alone with my task, and I dreaded 
intemption. At first he seemed disposed to open an acquaintance 
vtth me, but my evident disinclination repulsed his advances, and 
•"■nr ''irilities were soon limited to a bow of recognition on entering 
•^ learing the room. 

He was very quiet, and respected my taciturnity, so I shortly 
''^^sed even to remember that he was in the same apartment. I 
n»^y observe that his name was M. Achille D6sir6 Leroy. 

It were useless, as well as painful, for me to analyse more 
ainutely the monomania that possessed me. Each day it became 
'•'sa endurable, and each day found me more than ever incapable of 
^e^^■tlncc. The whole thing wears now, in my memory, the asj)ect 



of a dream — long, terrible, vivid, but still a dream. Even while 
subjected to it^ I felt as one walking in sleep. 

At last the time came when I could no longer bear it. It was a 
dark, oppressive day ; and a tempest seemed brooding in the air. 
The atmosphere of the gallery was warm and close— the bright, 
bright eyes of Cain seemed to eat into my soul ; I felt suffocating ; 
my head swam ; my brain was wildly throbbing ; my fingers 
refused to obey, and my pencil fell upon the floor. 

I staggered back, dropped into a chair, and, uttering a suppressed 
groan, covered my face with my hands. 

A light touch on my shoulder roused me. It was M, Leroy. 

"Come, mon ami," he said in a compassionate tone, *'you are 
not well, and a turn in the gardens below will restore you. Here 
is your hat ; now take my arm, and let us go." 

I was passive as a child, and did as he desired. He led me out 
among the trees, and pought a bench in a retired spot, where we 
sat down. I had not yet spoken ; and after a few moments* pause, 
he began. 

*'I have been observing you," he said, "for some days ; and I 
see that you need a change of occupation. That picture of Prcvost's 
is not a very lively subject for a nervous man to work upon, and it 

has a bad effect upon you. Take my advice. Monsieur B , and 

give it up." 

"Alas," I said, hopelessly, " I cannot !" 

"Cannot? Ah, my dear sir, that is a delusion. A man ca>i 
do anything he wills. There is nothing impossible in art or science. 
There is no difficulty, real or imaginary, physical or moral, which 
can long nudntain its ground against reaohdion. A resolution. 
Monsieur, is the most powerful agent in the world." 

"No," I said, "there is something more powerful still." 

"And that is—" 

"Fate." 

My companion laughed aloud. A bright, cheery, ringing laugh, 
such as I used to^ utter myself two months previously. 

"Very well," he said, holding out his hand to me with an air of 
cordial kindness that was quite irresistible; "I will be your fate, 
and I will not loose my hold upon you till I accomplish your cure. 
It is of no avail to refuse the services of your doctor — ^remember, 
he is your fiate ; and against that, you confess, it is useless to strive." 

He rose, and making me take his arm, walked briskly into a 
neighbouring thoroughfare. Then he called a fiacre, drove to the 
Boulevard des Italiens, and, taking me into one of the most bril- 
liant cafi^a of that quarter, ordered a somewhat extravagant repast 
to be served. 

" A generous diet is your best medicine," he said gaily, as he 
filled the sparkling champaign, and nodded my health. 

Well, he would not permit me to bear the least share of the 
expense ; but when seven o*clock arrived, he insisted on my 
accompanying him to the Th6&tre Gymnase ; thence we returned 
to my apartments, where he left me, announcing his intention of 
visiting me early the next morning. 

I slept better than I had done for many months, and had but 
just risen the following day when M. Leroy arrived. He had an 
overcoat on his arm and a small carpet-bag in his hand. 

"Good morning, M. B ," he said, as pleasantly as ever; 

" are you ready to start?" 

" Perfectly," I replied ; "but may I ask where to ?" 

"Certainly. To Melun, first of all, and then to Fontainebleau. 
We shall be absent about eight or ten days ; and at the end of that 
time. Monsieur B , — by the way, what is your Christian namcf ' 

"Frank," I replied ; " but really I — " 

"By the end of that time, as I was observing, Frank, we shall 
both be the better for our journey, as regards health and spiritH." 

"Upon my word, M. Leroy, I am afraid — " 

"Come, come, Frank," interrupted my new friend, not suffering 
me to remonstrate, " we must really lose no time in talking. The 
train starts at ten o'clock, and you have not anything packed. 
Where is your carpet-bag?" 

And thus, hurried out of my resolution and self-possession, I 
found myself in the course of half an hour on the road to Fontjiine- 
bleau, and inextricably oai)lured by my " Fate." 

We went, as he had proposed, to Melun ; and from thence pro- 
ceeded on foot t<> Fontaintblf an, where we rcmaine*! for more than 
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a week, visiting the splendours of the palace ; wandering for long 
days n the vast forest, and sketching the ravine:^ valleys, and 
tree-dad slopes, in which that most picturesque region is so abun- 
dant. Here we saw the Weeping liock, and had a pic-nic at the 
Hermitage of Franchard. In short, at the end of ten days we 
turned towards home; and when we entered Paris, laden with 
plants, crystals, and sketches, I was i)erfectly recovered. 

The next day we went to the Luxftmbourg together. The picture 
had lost its terrible fascination for me ; but I shuddered once more 
as I stood before it. 

** Decidedly, Frank, this * Cain ' is not good for you," said my 
companion, who was attentively regarding me. "Let us both go 
to the Louvre and copy Titian's * Mistitws.' Nothing could be a 
finer study. You shall entrust me with the sale of your copy from 
Prevost ; and if you follow my advice, you will never look at either 
of them again. I will send a porter to-morrow for our property, 
and there will be an end of the whole. Now, come out with me 
into the gardens, and I will tell you something about this picture, 
and why I was so resolute to tear you away from it." 



beautiful, and possessed a considerable dowry. She was an oqikaD, 
and shared her home with an aunt, who was snthciently advaDce^l 
in life to act as her chai)erone. Camille Prevost was a proud man, 
and one who could not endure to owe all to the bounty of a wife. 
He avowed his love, was favourably received, and rcsolviii:; t^ 
make at least some name, and to render himself worthier of the 
lady's hand and fortune, he left Piiris for Rome, and there appliiij 
himself so sedulously to his art, that he carried off not only several 
prises from the Italian academies, but, on forwarding to Ttnk ^ 
painting of especial merit, ha obtained the title t)f Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honour. 

*'When he received intelligence of this distinction, he retumeJ. 

*' Those who knew him in Rome said, that reser\'ed and taoitaro 
as he was, the arrival of this news seemed to overwhelm him vith 
joy. He gave a farewell entertainment to his fellow -students, anl 
was, for the first time in his life, hospitable, and almost cordial. 
Before a fortnight had elapsed he was in Paris ; but if his absir.<x> 
had been fortunate in one way, it had been fatal in another ; if Le 
had gained fame, he had lost happiness. 




ITAUAK WORK WOMIK.— FROM A PAINTIXG BY JOSEPH TBRKET. 



Wo went out. He chose a pleasant seat beneath the trees, in 
front of the principal fountain, and thus began : 

*' (-amille Prevost was the younger of two brothers — I knew both 
intimately — and their father was a ni'godant of moderate fi»rtune. 
lie died ; and followiu^ the dictates of an unjust partiality, left 
everything in the hands of Hippolyte, the elder brother ; s^o that 
Canj'.lle had to dejiend entirely upon his profession as an artist. 
Neither of them were amiable men. Ilipjwlyte was an excellent 
man of busines-s prudent, cold, crafty— Camille was sullen, violent 
in temper, and somewhat of a misauthrojie. After the death of 
old Pr6vu8t I .seldom visited Hippdyte ; and had I not met Camille 
alii o.st d lily in the Louvre and at the Kcole des Beaux Arts, I have 
litth doubt that our acquaintance would altogether have ceased, 
irith. veable as he was, Camille could love, and that p.assionately. 
Min of his disp«\<<ition love but once — they are frequently jealous, 
rxaoting, even harsh to the objects of tluir attachment; but the 
ft: line; has its rooJs in the inmost depths of their being. The lady 
on wl om Camille o.ntred his affection.s was by birth a cousin, and 
b chance a neighbour. MiubMnoiselle Dnmesnil was remarkably 



'^M&demoiselle Dnmesnil was married to his brother. 

"Totally unprepared for the blow, he had hastened to her hUcl 
immediately upon his arrival. He asked for Mademoiselle Dumes- 
nil, and was told that Madame Provost was within. He entered, 
and found her in her boudoir reading the last new novel by Dum.is, 
with his brother, in his dressing-gown and slippers, lipping his 
morning chocolate at the opposite side of the table. Hippohi<e had 
played his cards well, and while Camille was toiling day and ni^ht 
iu his Roman (UtUer^ the more fortunate and leas scrupuh^u^ t Idt^r 
had stepped in, and borne away the bride and her twenty thou^nd 
livres of dowry. 

* * The lady received him as if there had never been any affection 
or understanding between them. Hippolyte affected to welcome 
his brother with delight, and pressed him to make the Hotel 
Prevo.st his home whenever he was in Paris. Camille ilUjuised 
his rage and disapiiointment under an impenetrable mask of bilent 
politeness. He neither wept nor stormed. He was (»iitwardly 
cald and cynical as ever, and did not betray by won! or ulajici' th»» 
passions that were boiling at his heart. When he withdrew, after 
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a brief stay of scarcely half an hour. Monsieur and Madame Provost 
flattered themselves that he had forgotten all the circumstances of 
his early passioD. 

" ' Three years* trarel and application, ma-Mr t,"* said the 
busband, as be put on his gloves for his daily ride in the Bois de 
Boulo^nie, *make wonderful havoc in a lover's memory.' 

*' Aboat a week afterwards the body of M. Pr6vost was found 
murdered in one of the retired contre-alUes of the wood, with 
his horse standing beside him. He had been shot through the 
head. 

*' No suspicion attached to any one — there were no traces of the 
jishasjjin— tlie police were completely baffled in their investigations, 
and after a while the event was forgotten. Camille, who had 
inheriterl the bulk of his brother's property, continued to follow 
his profession with great industry, and many said that he would 
Do«r, in all probability b^ united to the fair and wealthy widow ; 
bat no, he never re-entered the HOtel Prevost, and it was at 



of nervous terror, at which times he would scream aloud, as if 
unable to bear the sight of the painting, and once or twice was 
discovered insensible at the foot of the easel. His servant, on one 
of these occvisions, called in the assistance of a medical man, who, 
on the artist's recovery, endeavoured, but without avail, to induce 
him to desist from art for awhile, and try the effect of change ot 
air and scene. Camille, with the fatal obstinacy of his disposition, 
refused to listen, and treated the doctor with so much rudeness that 
the visit was repeated no more* 

'* At last the painting was finished, and has since obtained a 
place on the walls of the Luxembourg. Doubtless, it will one day 
— to use the words of the catalogue — receive a last and honourable 
asylum in the galleries of the Louvre, where it will take a place 
beside its illustrious predecessors, and continue the History of 
French Art." 

'* But the artist ! " I exclauned, when Leroy had finished speak- 
ing ; ** what became of the artist ?" 




VIEW OF I'ACSIUl'PO. — PROM A TAINTINa BY JOSEPH VEUKET. 



liii ramouroil that he had made a vow to see and speak with 
Ijfr nij luf.re. 

"About this time he began his last and finest painting — '(Jain, 
^i^r the murder of Abel.' It is not necessary for me to describe 
^^ .T>»u tbe merits of this wonderful composition, for you, Frank, of 
»U men, except the artist, can best appreciate them. 

"Ever since his return from Italy, Camille Provost had sunk 
•deeper and dee^Kr bto a dark and sullen melancholy. He had 
*l«^ay3 been misanthropic, but now he seemed to shun all contact 
*ith his fellow-creatures. He was never seen to cross the threshold 
^'^ liiH dix»r, and it was said that he worked all day and nearly all 
"ight upon his picture ; and duriug this time his despondency 
increased continually. People said that the njurdor of his brother 
'•ad given a painful shock to his feelings ; but whether it was so, 
^r whether the fearful subject, and still more fearful working up of 
«e *Cain,' dwelt too forcibly upon his imagination, as in youi' 
<^i*, I cannot tell. At all events, he became subject to paroxysms 



We had sorn^ little time since risen from oiu' seat in the gardens, 
and were now walking arm-in-arm through some of the quiet old- 
fashioucd streets oi the Faubourg St. Germain. As I spoke we 
arrived just in front of the heavy wooden gates of a large private 
mansion in the Rue de Mont Parnasse. To my suqirise Leroy, 
without replying to my question, raised the heavy knocker, and oA 
the concieryz presenting himself in answer to his summons, we 
were instantly admitted. 

Leroy seemed known to all there, for when we met a plainly- 
dressed livery-servant in the courtyard, the man touched his hat 
and conversed for some moments in an nnder tone with my com- 
panion. He then preceded us up the sU'ps and into the house, 
where we were received by an elderly gentleman di'essed in a 
complete suit of black, who shook hands politely with Leroy, 
and desired the servant to conduct the gentlemen to the east 
wing. 

Everything in this house seamed so silent and oppressive that 
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even Leroy\s usual Bi)irits liatl forsiiken him. Siuce we had reached 
the d«)or he had uot addressed a yingie word to me, and some- 
thing appeared to restrain me froui even repeating my unanswered 
question. 

The servant led us, silently and swiftly, through several loDg 
conidoi's, and stopped at last before a door thickly clamped with 
iron. I had observed in this gallery that the doors were all secured 
in a similar manner. 

He drew a key from his pocket, unlocked it, and motioned ua to 
enter. We were in a small sitting-room, neatly but plainly fur- 
nished. There was a bookcase at one end and an easel with a 
half-finished painting (a wretched fantastic daub, by the way) at 
the other. The window, like the djor, was secured with iron bars. 

There were strange sounds in the inner room, I thought, as our 
guide, still preceding us, went over and entered. 

A strange sight, though, met my eyes when I followed him. A 
raviug madman strapi>td upon a bed, cursing the attendant by his 
side, laughing, yelling, and crj'ing aloud that Ac, he was Cain, and 
the murderer of his brother ! 

** There is the artist, Frank," said Leroy, pointing to the bed, 
** there is Camille Pr6vost. This is one of his violent moods. That 
fatal picture drove one painter mad, my poor boy, and I was deter- 
mined that it should not do so by another.'" 

**But did he really murder hid brother?" I asked, as I turned 
away pale and shuddering. 

**God only knows," said my friend, solemnly, **aud He alono 
can judge the culprit now. Jealousy is a dreadful passion. Pray 
to Him that you may never know its misery." 



THE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER- 
COLOURS. 

AmoNust the few honourable exceptions which Mr. Ruskin allows 
to his severe but just animadversions on "Modern Painters," the 
painters in water-colours occupy a front place. As a body, he 
declarer they are truthful to nature, careful and loving in their 
trcameut, and learned in their work ; and few' who have seen the 
exliibition thifl year will dissent from that great critic on ait. 

That which people understand, even partially, will always be a 
favourite with them, *^ A little learning " is, to the public, by no 
meiins '* a dangerous thing." The science of phrenology, the bare 
rudiments of which are easy of acquisition, will always have its 
disciples and admirers, whilst more abstruse and useful sciences 
are neglected; and the recent '* revelation" of table-turning or 
\ spirit-rapping required so little learning to turn or rap, that in 
(jvery &mily a professor was found. Hence, without any disparage- 
ment to the peculiar vehicle, water-colour painting is more admired, 
because more understood, amougst the middle and upper classes, 
than the more imperishable and difficult art in oils. Host young 
ladies, whether with taste or not, have attempted at school crude 
landscapes, aftt^r tlie lithographs of Fielding, or brilliant flowers, a 
long way after nature. The practice, contemptible as it is (and 
few win sufficiently rei)robate the manner in which **art" is taught 
in academies for either sex) gives the learners a sufficient insight 
to make them admire tiiose professors who are noted. Hence the 
number of real students, if one may call them so, in a water-colour 
gallery is considerably lar^'cr than in one devoted to oil paintings j 
but the casual visitors and sight-scers are proportionably Ici^s. 

The Old Society of Artists in Water-colours consists of twenty- 
seven gentlemen and of five ladies, who are members, and of seven- 
t-een ;w.sociiite exhibitors. The society was instituted in the year 
1801 ; the pre.ent exhibition is therefore the fiftieth. As the 
number of pictures exliibited ainounts to three hundred and fifty- 
six, we must in our cursory notice omit many which arc excellent 
and most worthy ; but our readers will probably excuse us on 
account of the exigencies of space. 

(No. C), **The Rosary," by John Gilbert, is amongst the first 
which arrest the visitor ; an upturned head of a girl, praying, with 
a rosary in her hand, is the subject of the picture ; the treatment 
reminding us very much of Sir Joshua, and the touch is so firm and 
solid, that one might mistake the picture for a study in oil rather 
than in water- colours, 



(No. 11), "The Foxglove,^' by J. P. Naftel, is a careful study 
of the flower named, exceedingly true to nature. 

(No. 14), ''TheVal St. Nicolai," by T. M. Richardson, is a vuiy 
beautiful landscape. The middle distance is well managed, aii<l 
the heads of the mountains lost in the sky are voiy finely paiutttl. 

(No. 16), ** A Scene on the River Conway," by G. Branwhik, 'vi 
a beautiful bit of scenery ; pure, English, and refreshing. 

(No. 18), "Hudibras and Ralph in the Stocks," by John Gil- 
bert, will have been made already familiar to the reader hy tiie 
copy upon wood, drawn by the same artist, and engraved for a \k- 
tonal contemporary. But the printing-ink and. the buiin of tie 
engraver cannot render the exceeding beauty of colour, and the 
truth and feeling shown in the rendering of the ivy-covered wuli 
and the foliage of the trees. The fiices of Hudibras and Hali<h an: 
admirable ; the dejection of knight and squire being, however, 
scarcely humorous enough. Gilbert does not succeed well in oomwiy. 

(No. 19), **The Clifl^s of Folkestone," by Copley Fielding, is i 
fine picture, breezy, and full of air and atmosphere ; the distaua 
is especially natural. It, in common with all this artist's pn^duc- 
tious. Is sold. The possessor of such a picture is to be congratidate*.!. 

(No. 23), "Scarborough," by C. Bentley, is an admtraMe .set- 
view. The water is motive, deep, and excellently rendered. The 
scene in the middle distance is, however, too crowded, witkvut 
being sufficiently busy. 

(No. 25), by the same artist as No. 18, previously notiml, L> 
worthy uf much praise. 

(No. 31), ** Evangeline at Prayer," by Joseph Jenkins, is a very 
pure and natural illustration of Longfellow's admirable pasUiml 
The figure of Ev.mgeline, in a devotional attitude, is carefully 
studied and very finely painted, 

(No. 3:t), ♦' The Drug Bazaar, Constantinople,'* by John QilU'rl. 
is the fruit of that artist's i^ecent visit to the East. Ths^ piotari- 
bears the impress of being painted on the spot. Turkish womeo, 
merchants, and priests, wander through the sombre court. The 
dresses are accurate and well drawn, the feeling ibr the subject 
is very apparent, and the treatment in Gilbert's peculiar style. 

Another sketch from Constantinople, by the same artist (No. Vol), 
* ' A Turkish Water-carrier," is a fine study of a head in s gn*n 
turban, very much reminding one of Rembrandt in its coljur iUi-l 
treatment. The solid manner in which this artist paints, mM U- 
especially observable in the first picture, where the colour is Ui«l 
on very thickly, so as to be i)erfectly opaque. 

(No. 36), *'Near Houthend, Essex," and (No. 36), "luteri'Tcf 
a Biirn, Kilston, near Bath,'* respectively by George Fripp and Jir. 
Ilosenberg, arc not only pleasing, but excellent sxjecimeas of the art. 

(No. 43), *'Bastgate Street, Chester; Autumnal Evening," by 
William Callow, is a very fine view of imrt of the ancient tuwn. 
The foregrouml is especially worthy of remark. 

(No. 52), ** Carting Seaweed on the Coast of Guemsey," by E. 
Duucan, is a finvourable specimen of au artist who has renicrel 
himself famous for his marine pieces* The deptli and motiao i:i 
the water, and the colour in the sky, are very noticeable. 

(No. 52), **An Interior of Broa^lwater Church, Sussex," by thi 
celebrated artist of *' The Mansions of England," is painteti with ail 
his excellence, but also with all his conventifmalities. The grtAt 
fault with this artist is, it seems to us, that his smwthne.ss aLtl 
finish are carried to such an extent^ that his productions al«'»y> 
remind one of lithograpMc drawings. Unfortunately, al*!", it^ 
peculiar brown tone of his interiors serves to keep up the idea. 

(No. 54), "A Spani.«ih Lady," by Nancy Rayner, is so pure h 
tone and vivid in colour, that it leaves little to be wished f.'r, au<l 
that little might be expended on the drawing, the leg \m.\yz t »> 
long from the hip to the patella. The face and bearing cf the 
lady are both materially different from those given us by Mr. Hurl- 
stone in his *SSpanish Scenes," but yet bear evidence of equal tnitb, 

(Noo. 60 and 63), " View of the South Downs, Siwsex," and i 
View of the eame district looking over the Weald, are both very finf 
f?l)eciiuen8 of the master, Copley Fielding. The air and breezy 
freshness of the scene are those so peculiar to English scenery, anil 
which only a very great master in art could render as in the* 
pictures. , 

(No. 64), ** The Witch Acrasia Charming her Lover In the Bovor 
of Bliss," is altogether weak in conception, and poor and puerile in 
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(irawug, ami does little credit to the name of the artist, J. Stepha- 
noff. Very different is (No. 7(J), ** Scotch Fern-gatherers," by 
Frederick Tajler, whioh is manly and bold in execution, and with* 
nut any laboure<l finish, but which Rtill hoA, when seen at a proper 
(UMftJioe, all the amoothnew of the finest and most delicate touches,, 
and, at the same time, a firmness and roundness of contour which 
f niM not lie obtained by great finish. 

Mr. F. W. Topham (in No. 81) haa departed from his naual 
Irish oourtidiipa, or x>easaut worehippers, and given us one of the 
n^'ilts of his late Tiwit to Spain, in " A Gipsy Festival at Grenada," 
s.) rendered that it makes us regret that Mr. Topham did not earlier 
f .'k distinction in this peouliar branch of tlie art. 

^N'.'s. 82 and 93), by Karl Ilaa?, *'The Ituins of Uio Temple ot 

Wla, at Tlroli," and *•' The Royal Family Adcendlng Loch-na- 

iar,*' pftint«<l by the command of Frlnce Albert, are both re* 

Lurkablfl {.ifttntings— the firat for ltd artistic and poetio feeling, 

fr m which th« extreme a iliernesa of the sky Somewhat detracts j 

at'l the second from the graceful way in which a conventional sub- 

pX alKjnnding ifi studied attitudes and In modem costume, is 

tr-:it*?d by the painter. The royal party is on horseback, Prince 

A:)>ert le.i<Uug the ran, the Vfince of Wales and Princess Royal 

:' 1 wing, with their horses led by ^Tooma ; the (^ueen, with her 

att^-iuhints, followed hy Highlanders carrying guns, etc., completts 

the :;r«iip. The costume of the present day, mixed with the tartan, 

I i^ ii.<t um^raccful; and the long folds of her Majesty's dress, her 

! rilinii-hat, and veil, are m manftged as to lie almost ae graceful as 

I th.' Vandyck habit. The heather atMi monntainmis scenery are osfc- 

■i lljwell painted ; ahd the harmony of ttie group— youth, health, 

ml beauty— -would he complete, but for the peculiar cap worn by 

; iH* Prince. 

(No. 201), <'^tening at Bftlfflofttl Oastle— the Stags brought 
Hnie," painted hf oommand of her Majesty, is the oompanion^ 
I iciure to the foregoiflgi and is one of those records of a peaceful 
I .u<l bappy life wbleh her Mfijesiy delights to treasure up. In this 
1 • Le Mr. llaag hM heeil refy successful. The Prince Consort, in A 
lli^iiland dreR*i< ft&d etnbrotrned by exercise, is laying at the feet of 
hff Majesty the spoils of his rla/s sport— two or three fine stags ; 
*L:4 llighlanders, with lighted pine cressets, throw a rich and 
rnilJy ghire orer the group - over her Majesty in white satin, 
pT.li eful and b^autifyl on her matronly form- on the young princes 
i't 1 the atteticlant ladles — and on the somewhat stiff and f»)rrign- 
1 king wjurtlrts who, decorated with the green ribbon of Sir. 
Andrev, and iti fotmftl blaek dresses, make anything but pictur* 
e^iae portions of the group. The white satin of her Majesty's 
<irr>< is, in itself, a triumph of art in its .skilful rendering. The 
'■nly faulty piece of painting appears to us in the coats of the deer, 
«h!'h Iwik very much fts if tliey had been dra'/^red through water. 



(No. 8(5), ''The Entrance to Speke Ilall," by Jos. Nash, 'is 
noticeable from the same beauties and faults as the general pro- 
ductions of this artist. 

(No. 92), *' The Widowed Lady Richildi consulting the Magic 
Mirror," painted from a German story by Miss E. Sharpe, is false 
in sentiment, and as fantastical as it is mea.2jre and poor in execu- 
tion. Tlie rmly merit (?) which tlie productions of this lady am 
claim is, that the faces have a certain unnatural prettiness very 
much resembling those artificial ladies and gentlemen which orna- 
ment hairdressers' windows. 

(No. 21G), by the same artist, "All the earth doth worship 
Thee," is an attempt at patlios which is perfectly ridiculous. 
Tempted by the popidarity of Baraud's ''Chorister Boys," Miss 
Sharpe has plagiarised the idea, by giving us several very white 
eharity girls singing the Te Ihum with that fervent devotion which 
we nn*er see in cluirity girls. So much for the truth of the sentiment ; 
hot to give the idea of universality expresse<l in the word "all," 
Miss Wharpe resorts to a method as prosaic as it is ridiculous. 
Amongst the very white charity girls, dre.ssed in the same plain 
white qnakerdlke cap and snowy band as the rest, is a very black 
negfo girl, The contrast is perfectly overwhelming, and the 
solemnity of the Jim Crow face we.iring so devotional a look is so 
purely comic, that few can resist laughter. The ]>ad tjiste (»f Miss 
Shni-jie was never more apparent. 

(No. 114), "A R<jman Monk," study of a heml, by Karl Haftg, 
Is a very fine study of colour; the character rather intellectual 
than devotional. 

(No. 118), "The Stones of the Lyn," by P. J. Kaftel, U one of 
the finest of the many fine landscapes in tlic gallery. The subject 
is one which Creswick might have handled, but he would not haVe 
excelle^l the present. The artist has an evident feeling with his 
subject. ISeYeii more subjects by Copley Fielding occupy the next 
page of our catalogue, all possessing many of the excel letioics, aad 
obe of them (No. 130) all the faults, as it seems to us, of the artlrt. 
The laet that We shall at this time notice is A large and Am- 
bitious picture, by Frederick Tayler, called **The Ptstival of the 
Popinjay*' (No. 144). The subject is from the third chapter of 
Scott's "Old Mortality," where the "green marksman " exhibits 
his prowess by knocking down the popinjay. Lady Margaret 
Bellinden and Sdlth, the state equipage of the dtike, the troojjei-s 
of Montrose, and all the dvamatU pn^gond! of Ullr Walter, figtire in 
the picture, which is of an exceedingly pleasing ccdolif, and ekqulsite 
in its finish and correct in costume and detail, with iierhaps the 
excejition of the long drum of the mounted trooper. We have seeu 
sketehes by Frederick Tayler which, notwithstanding the histoiioal 
pretension of the present producti-n, i)lefiaQiU8 far more, as being 
much mc»re true to nature. 



A PORTRAIT BY REMBRANDT. 



Wno Rembrandt had before him the tenerable old man — with 
^^■-^ ;;rave and nolde air, his fine white beard, his rich dress of 
*i'k and velvet, and his calm majestic countenance -whose portrait 
ly t*iat distinguished ai-tist we have engraved on the following page, 
li" raost have Ijcen deeply interested in his subject. Thus mtich 
I ly k safely conjectured from the style in ^hieh the work is 
A- ntai. The painter has lavished upon the figure of this fine 
Ji"klall the lirilliant hues of his pallet, giving a silvery whiteness 
t" tlie l*ard, a flashing brilliancy to the eyes, and a variety of 
'I'l'tiie slixwles to the folds of the cap and cliak. The subject of 
tl- ['ii'ture, and his family, must have been n.) b^ss gratified than 
iW utist, and we may be sure so fine a portrait must have pro- 
'li«ri a grand effect in one of those rich Dutch saloons of the 
>.\>ntcenth century, whicli were (lecorated with fine tapestry in 
l-'^lyc4ourd and bright lustres, and liglitcd by long windows of 
>'.L«.hed glaa.^, twined around outside M'itli fe.^toons of vines aud 
'"'"-^erH. Nevertheless, if the truth mu.st be told, we do not admire 
iiii^ Tiealthy jjersonage— estimable though he may have been, and 
irrti.ruacbable in all the relations of life — so much as those poor 
•W men whom Rembrandt painted, sitting in the corner of an ill- 
furaih'ied dark Toom, with a heavy worn-out cloak <m, aud crouching 



down over an old Bible. It is in these httmble scenes that Rom- 
brandt's genius ap|jears to the greatest advantage. 

Those who have had the good fortune to visit the Louvre cannot 
have forgotten his " Philosoplier in Meditation." At the ch«e of a 
day, the last gleams of which give a glowing hue to the windows of 
a large saloon with arched roof, an old man has just drawn Wk 
his chair from a desk, upm which are a crucifix, a map of the 
world, and a Bible open. A seat, which was just befbre close to 
where the old man is sitting, stands empty in the rhiamscuio. A 
friend has been there, a learned doctor, and a theologian. They 
have touched upon aud difscussed a point of ductrine. The old man, 
having been left alone, has returned to the text ; he has read and 
compared it with others. Then, as the day has begun to decline, 
he has drawn back lus chair and gradually .sunk into a profound 
reverie, forgetful of everything— the time, tlie place, and even 
himself. Unconscious of all around, he sits with his head bending 
♦iver his che.'jt, and his hands grasping his chair, as if to support 
himself in the mid.st of those abysses into which his thoughts have 
led him. He flounders alxiut among insoluble problems, while the 
light of day gradually disajipears in the long corrid«»rs which lead 
t<» tliis retreat^ and from the stairs, till at la.st it i.s lo.st in d.-irki.es.-'. 
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THE WORKa OF EMINENT MASTERS. 



^Vho does uot also remember Rembrandt's sketches of poor fami- 
lies ? It is well known that he was bom at a mill, in the midst of 
rural scenery. His habit of studying and depicting men among the 
peasantry by whom he was surrounded, taught him uot to despise 
the poorer classes, when, at a later period of his life, he settletl in 



blest scenes. He paints the Holy Family in any poor houhc or 
cabin. He surrounds it with simny splendour, and exalts the 
labour of the workman in snch a manner as to awaken almost ih« 
envy of the favoured man of leiisure, who pursues his studie,^ in 
(juiet retirement. Most of Rembrandt's models from the people 
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Amsterdam. As he became more and more penetrating in his 
views, he showed a preference for the unfortunate and the miser- 
able, whom others are disposed to shun. He took his models from 
classes which have not the refinement of superior cultivation ; but 
with what genius, with what a touch, with what charms of light 
and shade did l>e adorn and exalt his representations of the hum- 



are not remarkable for physical beauty, but they are clotheil vitl» 
many moral attractions. They have a soul, and their B<^ui ^ 
almost rendered visible by the hand of the great master.* 

♦ Further particulars with regard to Rembrandt, and ^i^^^ 
cimens of his works, may be found in vol. i. pp. 349 and 38.5-WU 
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TnKhK 18 ii coubtautly-recurriug iuterest iji nn examination of the 
li\e3 of Dntch [>ainterH. Apjwrently so similar, their diversity is 




real and marked. No two of them aie exactly alike. They are ull, 
liowever, pervaded by a quiet domesticity which ha8 i>eculiar charms. 

VoL.n. 



They pleabe us in th» same way that White, the hiatoriau ot 
Selborue, delights us among writers. They are in general natural 
and true, even when their subjivti are not always in good taste. 
In forming the artistic mind uf modern times, it is to be wished 
that some of our painters would in this respect study the old men 
of Flanders, who sought to be true rather than brilliant. They 
idealised nature, they comprehended and rendered the poetry of 
landscape and still life, and yet they neither distorted it to serve a 
purpose, nor painted impossible oaks, nor trees wkich a naturalist 
would be puzz'ed to discover the name of. 

The pictures of this school of artists have increased in value, and 
have been appreciated just in proportion as men have become 
observers of nature, and lovers of the simple and the beautiful. 
Mankind at first are dazzled by bright colours, an array of glitter 
and show quite foreign to reality ; but as reason and sound concej'- 
tions make way, we are led to better notions of what is true and 
pure in art, as in other things; 

This is pre-eminently true at the present time. Never, in the 
history of the world, was art more generally a favourite study. A 
taste for pictures, and pictures of a very high order of merit too, 
has penetrated to the ranks of the millions ; but the painters of 
ordinary life are always more readily understood than those who take 
their subjects from past hbtory. Martin is a painter whose naiiie 
is familiar. His '^Belshaziar^s Feast" Is looked upon with sur- 
prise, and almost with awe. But Landseer is understood, and more 
freely talked of. 

The ai-tist of whom wc are about t<» treat Im f-minently calculated 
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to be popular ; and yet, tliuugh bin pictured are in so many great 
galleries, the greatest uuoertaiuty exists witli regard to Lim. We 
liave not his portrait, and we do not exactly know his name. Some 
call him Art ; others Arthur ; some say Amould ; and the learned 
M. de Burtin baptises him by the name of Arent Van der Neer. 
We do not know with any precision either the date of his birth, or 
that of his death, or by what magic in study he succeeded in 
the rare and difficult art of rendering night effects with so much 
poetry and truth. 

The historians of the day do not condescend to speak of liim ; 
and Descamps himself, who wrote at a period when the paintings of 
Van der Neer were already celebrated, has only given him two or 
three lines in a short biography of Eglon Van der Neer, speaking of 
the father a pt'opos of the son, as if so eminent a landscape-painter 
were not worthy of a frame to himself. 

Van der Neer was the painter of winters and fires ; but he wUk 
also the painter of the melancholy beauty of night. He luved atd 
studied night, of which.the poet, Young, thus says : - 

** Night, sable goddess ! firom her ebon throne, 
In raylcss majctity, now stretches forth 
Her leaden sceptre o'er a slumbering world : 
Silence, how dead ! and darkness, how prdfoiihil ! 
Nor eye, nor list'ning ear an object finds ; 
Creation sleeps. *Tis as the general puNe 
Of life stood »till, and nature iiiadc a pause 
An awful piiuse, prophetic of her end." • 

The life of this solitary and unknown artist wiis ]>iui8ed wholly In 
contemplating land8cai)es sleepilig 'neath the moon, when it shows 
itself from behind a wooded hill, or when it rises behind a pool 
bordered by huts, or lined by A hiliniet. From the first sign of 
twilight to that undecided and mysteridus hour, whii'h the deliciite 
La Fontaine has painted so pleasingly in one line - 

** Lorsque n'ctant pas nuit, il n'est pus encore jour," 

uhen we observe passing before Us, like a panorama in the sky, a 
slow and solemn succession of peaceful talUaaXy which appear 
monotonous to the ordinary man who has only noticed them once, 
but which, to the judicious and romantic artist, present an 
infinite variety of effects and shades. We are familiar with artists 
who have improvised moonlight effects with ability, either by means 
of a few dashes of black and white pencil upon azure paper, or by 
some pencil-strokes learnt by heart, and cleverly dashed off upon a 
blue ground, with accessories of architecture, and some geutly- 
rippling water. Those who have seen these rapid pencil sketches 
clashed off, will with difficulty be persuaded, at all events will 
scarcely underetand, how Van der Neer has been able to see in the 
course ojf the night and in its aspects almost as much variety As 
Joseph Vemet in day effects— that he even noted the different hours 
of the night so distinctly, that on examination we can really recog- 
nise them. This is indeed what has made Van der Neer a painter 
of the very first order of merit in his i peculiar way. 

The study of the effects which are produced at night by lights 
and shadows has introduced into painting one of the great and 
successful charms of poetry, and that is mystery. Certain laud- 
scapes which, in the broad daylight, wuuld have been completely 
wanting in interest, are wrapped at night in fantastic tints, are 
elevated to lofly proportions by the way in wliich the shadows 
Htand and fall, and are idealised beneath the influence of those pale 
lights, which, no longer illumining and showing the ordinary life of 
man, make the earth ai)pear more tranquil and great, and water 
more solemn and vast in its effect. What a picture does Shak- 
espeare give us of moonlight : — 

" How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank ! 
Here will we sit, and let the sounds of music 
Creep in our ears ; soft stillness, and the night, 
Becomes the touches of sweet harmony. 
Sit, Jessica. Look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold ; 
There's not the smallest orb why;h thoii behold'st, 
But, in his motion, like an angel sings, 
8tiU choiring to the young-eyed cherubim ; 
Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 
But, whilst this muddy vesture of decay i 

Doth grossly close it in, we cr. ;iot hear it." 



We. all know the effect of moonlight scenes upon our own indi- 
vidual emotions. If in the silence of the country we suddenly diM- 
cover a little glimmer of light from*the window of a hat ; if pre- 
sently., behind the distant trees of that sleeping landscape, we faucy 
we behold a cavalier gliding away like a ghost, how many euotioi.s 
rise within us, and how ready are we to cry — 

*' What may this mean, 
That thou, dead corse, again, in complete steel, 
Ilevlsit*8t thus the glimpses of the moon, 
Maying night hideous ; and we fools of nature 
So horridly to shake our disposition 
With thoughts beyond the reaches of our souls ? " 

Stfcli a i)lbthre, rtfid such a subject, finds us prepared tt» \r in 
tel'C8t<.'d i(nd attentive. Why does that lamp bum at such an kuur ' 
Is {[ that some terrible drama is being prepared ; or is then* 
slcktiess— ft watching ihother, A babe near to death f No matter 
what \ we &re interested. And then why is that man creeping 
aloilg as it afraid to be seen ? Imagination — which would have l>etB 
ilifite (ranquii had stich a thirig been noted in the day — wLen "the 
■Tiidoii is up, and yet ii is not night," for ** sunset divides the sky 
with ter," 18 moved and warmed directly there appears that veil uf 
niysteir ^-hich always attends the movements of night. All 8eeiu> 
to becuiiie greater, toi be poetined under the influence of the njuuu : 
Uhd though tlie earth is still, there is yet sufficient of motion and lifc 
Ih i\ik (juiiRl^ flying clouds, reflected on the surface of the river or 
in the deep bosom ot the sea. What strange, majestic, and sablimc 
Mpectal'les do we sometimes see ! i^<.>metimeM the moon advauaN 
MUtToutided by a procession of light fleecy clouds, which shine »> 
shb borders them with a luminous Iriiige ; at others, leaving b'.r 
court filr Whind, l.ke a saddened and deserted queen, she crusse."* 
the tilst plain of the iiir ahjiie ; sonietllnes, clearing her red iiu<l 
siitpliurous disk from the vaiM)ilr of the horizon, she hangs r^r n 
time suspended over a dark hrbwu moss, until by degrees her aznrc 
hirehetul is quite cleared up, and she stands out upon the firmamuit 
whose dark azure is sligtitly daslied with green. 

The iribon liiis ever been the favourite subject of poetry ; ainl 
iievei- has it been lietter described than by Milton and others 
whose words have suggested many ii brilliant and successful pictun;. 
The crescent moon has been a fiivourite phase, because it present* » 
lingular appear&nce in the sky. Under favourable circumstamv, 
the whole lundr circlet may be seen, the dark part appearing <*i 
somewhat smaller dimensions, in ])roportion to the illumbateii. 
The appearance is popuUirly described as that of the new niw»n 
with the old one in her arms. It arises from the light reflecti-d 
from the earth to the lunar surface ; hence called earthahiue ; and 
lumiere cendr^e by the French, or ashy light, on account of it^ 
inferiority, in quantity and brightness, to that which is directly 
received from the sun. It only serves to render the unenlighltutd 
portion of the moon very faintly visible ; and the dark ]iart ui ht-r 
iHxly appears disproportionate to the size of the crescent, owing t" 
the optical Illusion which the presence of a strong light crvatee 
that of apparently augmenting the magnitude of objects. T««> 
causes contribute to i-ender the dark portion of the lunar disk 
invisible in other stages of her progress : the increase of her 
directly-illuminated part diffusing a stronger light, which pri))>>i- 
tiouably nullifies that which Is refiected from the earth ; and t}>'. 
actual diminution of the earth itself. When the moon is a cre^'eut 
to us, tli6 eiirth is about full to her ; and, consequently, more li;^iit 
is then transmitted frok the earth than in other circnnu^ni-vs 
which has the effect of then bringing that portion of her disk nut 
exposed to the aolar rays into feeble visibility, the effect is not 
l)roduee<l when the moon is half full, owing to the cause, for the 
reason stated, being less influential. 

Arent Van der Neer did not livfe in a land which was of itself 
much suited to the poetry of ftliid effects. Had he exercised his 
art on the borders of tHe Mhitift; ttiiiid the accidents of flood and 
field presented by a varied style of Uridschpe, with ruined castles' 
on mountain-tops, he might readily have found landscapes naturally 
accessible to the majesty of night. But in Holland, near Amster- 
dam, Van der Neer had only before his eyes long level plains, great 
lakes surrounded by huts on a level with the water, common trec-s, 
and a lowering sky. Neverthelefw, to this flat country Tan d<r 
" Neer succeeded in giviiig ati interest qiiite poetical, wheti he paints! 
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ku wuonlf ^ts ; luid wfth no other rettoofce than olumpB of trees, 
tbiitched xooIb, and marshes, he htid the art to produce pictures 
full of charm and sentiment. The Dutch easily recognise the 
vilUj^es be has painted. They are nearly all situated between the 
citjr of Amsterdam and that of Utrecht. As you leave the borders 
of the set and i^pproach Utrecht, you see, it is true, the fertility of 
the country increase, the canals are bordered by gardens, which 
are ft kind of framework of yerd^ure for them, vegetation is 
more abundant and more lively, the trees send forth more vigorous 
shoots the meadoirs are of a brighter green, and the trelliswork of 
tbe avenues disappears under the weight of fo'iage. Put though 
nature becomes brighter here to the eyes of the traveller, it still 
ctffTK to the painter nothing but perspectives without life and 
without grandeur ; and it required all the geniuH of Areut Van der 
Xetr to tender for ever celebrated pictures where the beauty of the 
III* H lei is so little compared with the power of art. One of the 
most famous is that which is called ''The Van der Neer of Zam* 
|intz.*' That is the German name of a Dutch family called Van de 
Pntto, for a long time naturalised at Cologne, to whom the picture 
li^longed. It passed to the gallery of M. de Burtin, who has given 
UR the follqwing description of it, which is worthy of being read 
firefnlly, and which gives a very good idea of the general style of 
Tan der Neer. 

" It represents," says the amateur, ** the village of Brambrugge, 
traversed by t){p Y^cht^ whose limpid and transparent waters are 
hr^rdered on both ^\^f^ ))| houses mixed up with trees as &r as 
Xienversluysj ^m f hipl^ we can see land in the distance fkr away 
in the horixon. J^\o\d the |fi|merous barks which ornament the 
river, we notify |f p fail -boats, 9p^ of which is drawn by a white 
horse, the ^rjypj: f)f yfjjch if on its back; the other, full of 
lASHengera, is stopped ne^r a wooden bridge over a piece of water 
i'nmmuni(^tii)g b^^^eep the villifge and the Vecht, and from which 
the men gn^ f^p ^|)^ fnu^t^. T^o boats are placed conspicuously in 
fmnt, on^ wit)| |}^|)|)fmef} in it, the other with a peasant, who is 
femring oyer Sf)me Of en. Several trunks of trees lying on the 
eronnd, ^ds Qp \]\e ^ge of the water, willows, fish reservoirs 
under the bridge, a stoc)(nde, and some trees which hide a part of 
the church f^p4 houses in the foreground, add beauty to this 
.vlmirable composition, ip which, despite the shades of night, 
n'tthing is b|ack, uor cold, nor dry^ as in many other works of this 
master ; but, oq th^ epntra|7, everything, even to the sky itself, 
i* warm, clear, j^nspi^rent, soft^ harmonious, and of a chi^inlng 
vehftty ^i^e. The water reflects ^yerj'thing as in a mirror, and the 
)i;2ht of the mppp, she<| upop thi; right uf the river, produces a very 
plt^ng an(| pjquant contrast to the demi-tint of the left side.** 

This description)) l^^Qg out some details, is applicable to many 
piHnres by Van dec Neer. These landscapes have, in truth, a 
family likeness, from the elements of whicl^ they are composed. 
Thf'j are, in genera), sheets of sleeping water gently ripple<l by the 
nijfht wind, lH^r)uB w))ich s^rve af a set-off in the foreground, and 
vilUjres, \\iei streeff qf whiclj ^if:f pUpted with trees, their tranquil 
and fttnmped masses being in contrast to the clearness of the star, 
which of itself makes up the drama of the picture. But if there is 
Dftme monotony in the way in which Van der Neer composes his 
mnnnlighta — we mean in the style of managing the lines, of distri- 
bqtiDg th^ masses of light and shadp, and of arranging the different 
SrcQQ^S— on the other hand, what variety if* there in the tints, 
&od hqw many sfiades delicately observed, distinguish Undscapes 
^ like one another at the firs^ glance \ Other painters have repro- 
•Inced the same effects, while varying their models. Van der Xeer, 
vithont scarcely changing his modehi, has infinitely varied the 
fffpcts of his pencil, or rathef his own impressions. Some particular 
village floating on the ly^ater, with its moored barks, fishermeirs 
netK spread out in the foreground, and the wxetched clothes which 
are drying on the bush, has often served as a sijbject for the 
lanihscape-painter. But, then, the village has been studied by the 
artist at different seasons of the year, and at different hours of the 
oigbt. ^p^etimeif the whole magic of his effects is copcentrated in 
the west. 1f[hiie the p&rt>h, wrapped in deep shadows, is yet 
unaUe to participate in the light whieh is rising on the horizon, 
Mime few feeble rays, scarcely visible, escape from the upper part of 
the luminous disk, work their way between the boughs of the 
tree!4 and the rustic boats, glide over the surface of the canal^ and 



break in sparkling pearls over every tiny ^rave raised by the motion 
of the wind. On other occasions, having attained Its utmost height. 
in the heavens, the moon looks down npon tbe prairiei^ the wood^,. 
and hamlets, of Van der Neer, and everywhere spreading it^ blue 
glimmer, ^rms a great layer of light 9ver a umilar layer of gloom.. 
Often the same landscape passes through all the degrees of twilight,. 
^d appears indistinct and fantastic at that honr when, in the 
absence of the stars, a myf^rious veil hangs over the country, and 
would make the dawn of day look like its setting, if a painter like 
Van der Neer did not know how to seixe the exact shade which 
separates the fresh and silvery tones of morning firom the golden 
and vigorous tones of evening —shades and tints which can be more 
readily recognised in his pictures than in the engravings, admirable 
as they are, of Jacques Philippe Lebaa, of whom we sha)! speak 
more fully by-and-by. 

Nature is, in some respects, like living beings. True paipt^ra 
readily represent her to themselves as a woman with passions, 
radiant joys, sadnesses, and moments of calm and uneasiness. 
Sometimes smiling and agitated, tempestuous and serene, she 
plesscK, by her rapidly-cbanging capricep, those who really love her. 
Some love her melancholy, like Bnysdael ; others delight in her 
merry moods, like Ber<hem. Van der Neer, while yielding t-o 
varied impressions, has followed the bent of his character, which 
impelled him to seek in nature only the variations of his sadder 
moods. Not only did he in preference choose her night-scenes, 
but in his day-scenes he preferred selecting the winter. Often to 
the melancholy of his moonlights he added the additional painful 
excitement of night fires. His finest picture of this kind — 
a picture which has made him illustrious — is that which is to be 
seen at Copenhagen, in the gallery of the king, representing a fire 
Heen from the gr'uid canal of Amsterdam. Nothing more solemn 
can well be conceived. Between the npcctator apd the fire Are 
Mcveral bridges covered by people, and the agitated outline of the 
orowd is relieved admirably against the sinister light of the centre 
of the picture. The vague colours, the uncertainty of the distant 
masses, the indecision of forms — of those, at all events, which are not 
relieved with vigour upon the fire — and the depth of spape — all con- 
tribute to make the picture seem larger than it is in reality. The 
houses of Amsterdam, arranged in perspective along the quays, and 
rendered with an exactness and a charm which are quite worthy of 
a Van der Heyden, give the idea of i^ considerable town, so that 
upon a small canvas the picture of the fire appears immense. On 
this occasion, the painter has cautiously refrained from attempting 
a struggle between two lights, by opposing a contrast between the 
vast blaze and the moon. To make a sublime picture, all he needs 
is the night and a fire. This is, then, truly thp finest Van der 
Neer which can be seen. The fire effect is observed twice, in the 
town, and in the water of the canal, which ripples i^nd shakes, 
resembling a running stream of hot lava, ^he flames sparkle, 
crackle, and produce a'thousan(| piquant effects op tl}^ windows of 
the houses, and wherever the voters of the J^^msti}} ^fiect the 
sparks ; but all these brilliant details are admirably toned down, 
and the ensemble presents a spectacle so imposing, so dramatic, of 
such lugubrious beauty, so full of life, so full of grandeur ami 
unity, that we are rarely more affected by any production in the 
history of firt. 

** Fire,'' says Valenciennes,* *'does very well by night, when it« 
light contrasts -with that of the moon ; but what is essential U) 
produce a good effect is to paint water at the ^ame time, ^ithout 
water a landscape is dead, especially at night, flreat tranquil 
masses f^mirably bring out ^)|^ reflection of the moon and that of 
the patural or accidental fires which are introduced into a picture, 
likp volcanic eruptions, torches, and burning houses. Neverthe- 
less, if the eruption or the fire is too great, the effect of tbe moon 
wiU disappear, and in this case its light will only be accessory to 
the light of the fire which is to he represented. There is more 
charm in allowing the moonlight to predominate, and leaving the 
fire to be but a secondary effect.'' 

There is much sense in these reflections ; and we could almof^t 
fi^ncy that they were a kind of criticism on some works b^ Vau 

♦ " Element? de Perspective Pratique k rnsage det Artistes,'* 
with Jidyice ftud reflectjons on paiutinp and lyn^Hcape. Paris, 1 801 , 
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der Neer, if the writer had not »aid a little before of this 
excellent and admirable landscape painter— ** Van der Neer haa 
soarce.y painted anything but nioonlight8 ; and he ha« sncceeded 
in rendering them with a charm, a transparency of tone and colour, 
and a warmth of tint, which give ns great delight. His waters 
are limpid and deep, and of astonishing planimetry. In truth, we 
believe we can say that this ])ainter has most fully succeeded in 
rendering such effects as those to which we allude." 

A man, who loved nothing but silence and night, and who 
delighted in painting elegies of the moon, and who preferred the 
eonntry when it was covered by ice, or feebly lit by poetic glim- 
merings of light, — such a man, we say, must have lived and died 
obscure. It ic, therefore, not surprising that we know nothing of 
his private life, of his habits, nor of how he began to be a painter. 
8ome have thought that Albert Cuyp was his master ; but this is 
scarcely likely, if we recollect that Albert Cuyp often painted in 
the figures of Van der Neer*s landscapes. It is very unlikely that 



and which bears as its title^ '.' The Life and Works of Butch and 
Flemish Painter.^," has little to say of Van der Neer. " Some foreign 
writers fix the date of his birth,'* he says, "in 1619; others in 
1613 ; and that of his death in 16«3. With Ruber,* we miy 
allow that the time at which he flourished was 1660. These nme 
writers, Pilkington and others, fancy that he was bom at Amster- 
dam. It is beyond a doubt that he lived for a long time in this 
city — a great number of his landscapes, chiefly taken by moonlightt 
representing views of villages known to be in the neighbourhood 
of Amsterdam, and between that city and Utrecht. We find alio, 
some similar views by him taken at sunrise, and during the diy. 
But, in general, his paintings are moonlight effects, this being the 
style in which he excels, and, indeed, in which he has no equtl. 
His pictures are composed of villages built on the borders of the 
water and near river-banks, where the moon is reflected on th^ 
water, and the scene is animated by ships, boats, and nomerooH 
figures. Hi<) skies are the parts in which he shows most art and 
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the master, instead of taking his pupil for assistant and comrade, 
■hould become the assistant of the pupil ; that is, that he should con- 
sent to embellish — by painting in the aoceasories— *the pictures of one 
of his diaciples. However this may be, and without denying that 
Albert Cuyp was strictly the master of Van der Neer, we believe 
that this landscape painter was seduced by the works of Elzeimer, 
which had been brought into Holland by a gentleman of Utrecht^ 
the Count Palatine, Henri de Goudt ; that he adopted and con- 
tinued the traditions of this unfortunate painter ; that, in fine, the 
love of study, and a passionate love of nature, did the rest. It is 
remarkable, moreover, that the Dutch hist^jrians, living in the 
country where Van der Neer flourished, and writing in our day, 
have found nothing new during two centuries to tell us about their 
countryman. Since Houbraken, who assures ns that Amould Van 
der Neer, in his youth, was major in the house of the lords Van 
.\rkel, we must accept the theory that no new fact has come to 
li^ht relative to ths life of a painter so well known by his works. 
In f:ict, M. ImraeatU, in the book he published in 1848, in Dutch, 



beauty. His winters are also admirable and excellent representa- 
tions of nature. They are very rich in composition. His colours are 
varied, his touch easy and prompt ; and in all his pictures there 
is a haimony of tone whi^h enchants. In former times, his pic- 
tures were found in abundance in Holland ; and that is what 
explains why his talents — ^lees common than his pictures— were not 
appreciated at their full value. Foreigners, taking advantage of 
the low prices at which the pictures of Van der Neer were sokl, 
have not failed to fill their cabinets with them, and his works have 
now become exceedingly rare in Holland. They are now, there- 
fore, sold for very high prices when they appear in public sale*. 
In 1825, ' A Winter,* from the cabinet of M. Vranken van Loke- 
ren, was sold for i!120 ; it is now in England, in the possessioQ of 
Mr. Henry Bevan. But another picture by the same master, 
engraved in the gallery of* Lucien Bonaparte, under the title of 
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Dresden, 



VAN DER NEER. 



^ Paese oon Figure ed Animali ' (Landscape with Figurea and Ani- 
luals), was sold by pablic auction at L-^ndon, in 1837, for £808." 

It is rather surprising that an Amsterdam writer, in order 
t<) trace the life of a Dutch painter, should be reduced to repeat 
what has been said about him by foreign writers. And what 
would have been the value of the memory of so many great painters, 
if they had not taken the trouble to raise monuments to themseWes, 
and written their own history, in their masterpieces? 

Winter and its icy plaint, and its sad and dreary amusements, 
iiecessarily excited the attention of a painter who loved nature in 
ber melancholy moods. But if Van der Neer is inimitable in his 
fires and his moonlights, he is not without a rival when he repre- 
sents frosen canals, covered by sledges and skaters (p. 76). He 
may then be readily confounded with Isaac Ostade, his contemporary. 
Some naked trees, with a foliage of snow, mills, boats fast in the ice, 



and making it fall on the subjects oi the picture before and behind, 
and on the side, a little more faintly than in the representation of 
day ; ** in order that it may be taken for a true moonlight, and not 
for the light of the sun, which it greatly resembles in its sudden 
touches of light and its sharp shadows," with some stars shining in 
an asure sky, appearing here and there between the clouds. If we 
were to follow up the lessons of Lairesse, the moon would have to 
be supposed out of the picture, and it would only be from the flat 
masses, the decided and sharp outlines of shadow, and the full 
colour of the local colours, that we should make its presence felt in 
the sky, without exposing it to the eye. We should then have to 
weaken the reflections, which are never so intense by the cold light 
of the moon's rays as by the warm beams of the sun. 

If beside these lessons of the learned professor, we place a 
fine night-scene of Van der Neer, we »hall see how difficult it is to 
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ab^)wd of skaters — some timid learners, motionless in their awk- 
^^aitlness, while others, launched out like arrows, cut the frozen 
mirror in straight lines, or turn in elegant and spiral curves on one 
fuot. Such are nearly all his winters ; and, if those of Amould 
fesemble those of Isaac, it is because the two masters, in their 
perfect nalveUf both resemble nature. 

It is curious here to make a comparison — and perhaps we shall 
tiever find a better occasion for so doing — between the academic 
precepts of a professor and the examples furnished by an artist 
^ko allows himself simply to be guided by a sentiment of art. 
(Gerard de Lairesse, in his " Grand Livre des Peintres," declares, 
that if he had to paint a moonlight, he would not conceive that he 
departed from truth by following the principles which he has 
Indicated in his representations of the sun; that is to say, never 
introducing into a picture the luminary itself, but only its light; 



establish absolute rules in painting. Sometimes, it is true, it has 
occurred to Van der Neer to hide the moon behind a clump of trees; 
but then we must say its effects deceive us ; there, where he has 
endeavoured to render a bright night, we fancy we see twih'ght 
spreading over the earth after the setting of the sun. And nothing 
can possibly be more unfavourable to the force of the impression 
than this uncertainty in which we are left, as to the nature of the 
phenomenon wo observe. Whatever Lairesee may say about its 
being more important to light up a picture than to bring in a 
luminous body, the first duty of the painter is to produce a lively 
and effective impression, and that it may be lively, it must be one, 
that is to say, there must exist in our minds no uncertainty, no 
indecision about the nature of the object represented, unless the 
vagueness of the scene is the intention, the poetry, as it were,' of 
the picture, as is often the case with those of Rembrandt. When 
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.riewlng a landsoape like those of Van der Neer, the spectator 
vho ia not able to say whether he ia gaaing at the davn or at 
.twilight, whether it is the sun which has just finished shining, 
or the moon which is just beginning to shine, must be alio 
unable to feel the proper emotions which the painter intended he 
should experience. Besides, what becomes of the scene if the 
principal actor is left out t If the star is not introduced into the 
picture, the artist loses all those resources which he can deriye 
from the arrangement of the sky, when the moon plays the first 
part in it. For it is to the firmament that the attention is first 
diawn in pictures of the night. There the drama of light is going 
.on, and there is seen the moyement of the clouds which appear 
to carry on the life of the earth that sleeps. 

*'I should like," adds Lairesse,*' '*to render the lights more 
atrong and the colours redder and yellower, to use torches, burning 
piles of wood, sacrifices, and other artificial lights, the shadows of 
which would be less defined than those of the moon. This, accord- 
ing to my view of things, would produce a very great effect, princi- 
p jly if these accidental lights were placed in obscure comers. 
But we must, above all, take oare to throw over the whole more 
obscurity than light, and to introduce colours brighter than 
the sky." 

To these observations of the learned professor, we pnfer the 
simple piece of advice— to follow in all things the prinoiples of 
unity. We may, doubtless, remain faithful to tfiis principle, even 
if we introduce into a moonlight the fires of fishermen, the glare 
of torches, or any other artificial light, so that it be secondary and 
really subordinate, as is the ease in many of the night effects of 
Joseph Yernet. But Van der Neer appears to us more expressive 
and more imposing, when, suppressing the contrasts which would 
attracts the eye or occupy the mind/ he brings down to us, in all 
their unity, the grand impressions produced by the spectacle of 
nature in the solemn hottrs of silenoe and of night. 

There is in the fbollng of melancholy a sweetness which appears; 
from their own oonibssion, to have remained a long time unknown 
to the French. It is only of late yeaiv tiiat the breath of the 
North has wafted'to them its yague and romantic emotions. The 
consequence is, that the piotnres of Euysdael and of Van der Neer 
were never more highly appreciated, or better understood there, 
than they are now. Alfred HichieU thus speaks of them : — 
** What dreams, what wandering thoughts, rise in the mind when 
gaaing on the eanvas of Van der Keer. Above all, this painter 
loves the moonlight, and pieturea it to us with magic ability. A 
slow,' winding river flows through the picture. Tufts of reeds 
stidk op along the banks ; some buildings rise a little further off, 
and behind the huts we see the dentatfd line of the forest tops. The 
melaneholy star sUvers the surfii^e of the wave ; a brilliant train 
divides it | ft pale light is reflsoted into the amalleat orseki, now 
ooating them with a light gUping of illniaination, now giving them 
a flwne of white. The elonds whioh surraHQd the radiant orb are 
touohed by different shades, wd a dim, religious light fi^lls over 
the darkness, The queen of night la the eentre and the divinity of 
this ohseura world, lihe |brm« of whieb would disappear wltlioul 
her. The genius of Goethe could not have invented anything 
better." 

At the time when Van der Keer painted his silent and noo- 
tumal landscapes, nobody in France would have thought of dis- 
covering any sentiment which might have moved the heart of the 
painter in hJIi productions — ^nobody ' would have written such a 
page. These poetic ideas were beyond the intelligence of the rude, 
profligate, sod warlike men of those days. They were gross and 
material ia everything. They knew nothing of what old Montaigne 
so quaintly says, that to transhkte is to spoil : '* J'imagine qu*il y 
a qaelque nmbrs de friandise et delioatesse an giron mesme de 
la melancholie r* * 

Bryan says: "Sone plaoe hhi birth in 1618, and it was said 
that he was living hi 1691. The picture by Van der Neer and 
Cuyp, in the National Gallery, was offered for sale in Lttden 
Bonaparte's coUeotion, and bought in at 360 guineas ; at Brard's 
sale, at Paris, it was purchased by Lord Famborongh for more than 

• « I fancy there is seme shade of daintiness and delioaey beside 
th« fireside of melancholy itself/' 



double that sum, and bequeathed by lilm to the nation." The same 
writer gives an account of a son, Bglon Hendrick Van der Neer, bun 
in Amsterdam in 1643, who reoeived his first instruc:,ion from hu 
father ; but his taste leading him to a different branch of the art, 
he was placed nnder the oare of Jacob Van Loo, a painter of history 
and portraits at Amsterdam. When he was twenty years of age he 
went to Paris, where he passed four years and painted some small 
portraits and domestic subjeots, which are generally admired. Ot 
his return to Holland, he attempted some historieal and fabuloQj 
subjects, which have little to reoommend them but delioM^ v( 
colour and careful finishing. He was more suooesafnl in his pictam 
of conversation and gallant subjects, which are tastefully oom]Mii«d 
and carefully drawn, in whioh he appgara to have imitated thi 
style of Terburg and Netscher. His pictures of thlt descriptioo are 
justly held in high estimation ; they are veiy highly finished, sod 
though less mellow and harmonious than those of Metzu and 
Mi^ris, they are well coloured and touched with great delicacy. 

Pictures by Van der Neer are very rare, and this necessarily 
l^ds to their value. Still there art some found In almost story 
museum in Burope, and in most ot the eelebrt^tsd private eolleolioDs 
of France, BngUmd, and Germany. 

The Louvre only possesses two pictures by this mafter !-^ 

1. '*A Border of a Canal in Holland." This is an evesiDg 
effect. On the right are three oows, of whioh two are lying dnvn 
near a boat ; to the left is a row of trees and heuass along the 
oanal. In the foreground is a man leaning on some woodeu pallop. 
Further off, we see a man impelling a boat along with n pol«t ud, 
among the houses, the spire of a church, We read on a plank W 
the right the monogram of the artist, Av, nv, Tha Miimab, uya 
the catalogue, are ascribed to Albert Cuyp. 

2. **A Village on the Boadsidei'* To the right M boUsei on 
the borders of a canal, and in the foi^eground we sea the Mectbo 
of the moon and some ducks ; on the road art somt fltlien tresi, a 
dog, and some figures ; further on, a peasant, and a eavalier fol- 
lowed by a footman. To the left are treei md houses, ■utroonded 
by an open fence. At the foot of a tree is the monogram of the 
painter, av. dmir. This picture WM bought pff the Igolivm at th€ 
sale of M. de Monay, the 24th May, 1858, ibr ^370, 

Dresden Museum. Three Van der Neers:-^1, A little hunl- 
scape, representing some buildingi on a lakoi It Is pahited en 
wood. 2. A Dutch landscape. The day is fidllng ; It b ahead/ 
moonlight. A river, the banks uf whioh are bordered hy trsei and 
buildings, cuts the country in two. In tlie distance, a large towo. 
3. The fellow to tiiis. A plain, water, barks, clouds, very ad- 
mirably executed. The whole makes a magi^ moonlight effect. 
Both these are also on wood. 

Pinacothek Museum of Munich, A fine large picture, reprennt- 
ing a lake In the midst of a forest^ the trees of whioh are rq$cetal 
in the water. This ploture proves that the most eelehiated of 
moonlight ps inters was equally able to paint natuiw by daylight. 

Bslvidere Galleiy at Vienna. " A IfoonUght." We see s besu- 
tlfhl garden and a building on the banks of a river out by dyko. 
In the dlntMioe is a town, nefU' whieh isimf ihips hftVe out 
anchor. 

In the Copenhagen Gallery b *' The Fire," to which we hate 
already alluded. 

Ducal Gkllery of Gbtha. There are here six pictures by Van def 
Neer. In this number is one with the monogram of the artist, and 
the date 1643, This is also a moonlight. On the fore^snd i*^ 
river, with a bridge. The second is a oountry lite^ lit up b; tli9 
light of the setting sun. Of the four other piotures, the majurity 
are night effects, with the monogram M, composed of the letters 
AV. im. interwoven. 

Her Majesty the Queen possesses a fine Van der Neer. It repre- 
sents, as usual, the borders of a oanai in Holland, with a ni^lit 
effect. We see a carriage and horses ; to the right, a chMmu sttr- 
rounded by trees ; in the background, a city. 

Bridgewater Gallery, belonging to the Barl of KUesmere. 1. '' A 
Putch View by Moonlight.*' 2. <' A Dntoh Village and Neighboar* 
hood by Moonlight." 

There are no Van der Neers, or were not reeentlyi in either tb« 
eollection of Sir Robert Peel, which is so rich in Dutch masteri of 
the first class, or in the Qrosvenor Uallery, «: in the possenius 
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of the Barl of Wftiimliuiter, or the HftrqaU of lAiudowne, or iha 
Ptike of HuthcrlAnd. 

A picture by Van der Neer, Tepre«enting a winter Boene, was in 
Mr. H. Be<!kfbrd*8 gallery in London. M. Woagen epeaks of it in 
his book en the arte of Bngland ae a prodigy of truth and trana* 
Harency. 

G<«ettingen Qallery, belonging to tlie famous uniTersity of that 
aaine, hai one of the masterpieces of this painter : It is "A Fire/* 

In the ikmoos collection of pioturm of Winckler, of Leipsic, sold 
towards tbe eommenceinent of the century, there Wfts a " Winter" 
ana two ** Moonlights." 

Tlie pictures of Van der Neer, b^lng all principal ploturos aiming 
at effect, hare been engrared, and by the best roastei-s, in Iho land- 
impe atyle. We find the list of engrarings of this master in tlie 
ntaloRiie of tlie celebrated WineUor Cabinet, the sale of which took 
{>la(<e at Leipsio in 1801. 

The prices of Van der Neer's pictures have been variously cbti- 
uiAtcd : — 

Sale de la Roque, 1745. "Landscape" painted on wood, repre- 
senting a setting sun, the edjce sculptured and gilded, £5, 

Lebrun Sale, 1806. "A Moonlight, with a River," on which are 
two boats. To the right a fisherman's bark ; the men drawing 
their nets. This picture was sold — it is scarcely credible— for £2. 
At the same sale, **A Landscape" by Moncheson, the figures by 
Adrian Van der Velde, was sold for £8 2s. 

Cambry Sale, 1810. •* A Dutch Site," with the perspective of a 
Tillage to the leit^ and a river on the opposite side, £9, 

Brard Sale, 1882. •* Landscape by Moonlight." A marshy 
I'lain, with dwelling-houses to the left ; on the right trees. A 
little enelosurei several roads, many trees, poets, a river, etc., 

mo. 

Sale of Count C — -, at Antwerp, 1842. ** Skaters on the 
Aoistel," £200. 

Cardinal Pesoh'a Sale, 1845. A large ** Rives," with a bark on 
it; several fishing -boats, a fine open country ; some beautiful houses 
peeping through trees. On the foreground, three persons in a lane ; 
the moon, a lovely sky, clouds exquisitely painted. 400 scudi 
labrnt £100). 

Same tale. A "Winter." There are about a hundred figures 
skating on the ley river, beyond which is a Urge town with its 
^t«eple», occupying a considerable space of ground. All tli% different 
features of snoh a Undscape admirably rendered. A poor man 
vHbalog. j^41. 

Sale of William II., King of Holland, 1850. <'A Landscape," 
(Dutch) as usual, with a canal, moonlight, boats^ Aud figures. A 
tioe night effect. 1000 florins. 

Montcalm Sale. ''Moonlight." £360. 
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JACQUES PHILIPPE LEBAS, 

We Ijave already alluded, In our biography of Van der Neer, to this 
eminent man. A sketch of his life will be interesting— the more, 
that it was considerably chequered by events of an amusing cha- 
racter. Son of a mattve-paruquUrf or hairdresser, Lebas was 
b«»rn in Paris, on the 8th of July, 1707. His mother, having 
become a widow, had no resource but the interest of the sum 
derived from the sale of her husband*s l)U8ines9, which brought her 
in about six jwunds sterling a year. On this, it will be readily 
understood, she could scarcely exist with her child. Certainly, she 
could not send him to school. All the education he had, was sim- 
ply learning tbe letters of the alphabet ; and Lebas often, in after- 
life, would express his gratitude to the merchants and artisans of 
the city of Paris, whose signs and names over their doors had been 
his first spelling-books. The mother of Lebas, seeing that he had 
a natural aptitude fbr drawing, placed him with an architectural- 
tmgraver, named Herisset, of very ordinary talents. For a young 
ftpprenticey tali of fire and hot blood, this ccdd, geometricftl work 



WM Tory unsuitable. Fortunately, Lebas having one day met with 
some engravings 'by Gerard Audran, was at once stmok with tKe 
true character of his own genius. He seemed to fbresee his des* 
tiny ; ftnd, despite the ardour of his temperament, he resolved to 
acquire all the qualities necessary to an engraver — the first of 
which, undoubtedly, is patience. At the age of fourteen, hfs 
mother took him to an old-clothes man, and dressed him firom head 
to foot, before launching him upon the world. But how was he to 
make himself known ? and how to get work without being a little 
known f This is the eternal circle in which the early genius frets 
and fumes. People will not employ him because he is not known ; 
and yet all must be tried before they gain renown. Poor Jacques 
Philippe had no credit, no protector — unless we regard his indefa- 
tigable activity, and his ambition to be one day a celebrated artist, 
and the fbeling within him that he is destineil to be so, as his 
safegtmrd and impulse to that arduous exertion, which was his 
characteristic through life. 

In these days flourished the Drevcts, the Cars, the Dapins, the 
Duoanges, and the Cochins. The eighteenth century was a fine time 
for engraving. Everybody was trying to beat others in bringing 
out splendid publications adorned by plates — series of portraits, 
books of art, of science, and books of travels — illustrated in a very 
magnificent style. The richer nobility who possessed pictures, 
began to engrave them— some to give more value to their collec- 
tions — most of them to encourage artists, who were then, with lite- 
rary, learned men, and philosophers, at the head of French society. 
Lebas had a few plates to execute for the Oroeat gallery. The 
first was *'The Preaching of St. John the Baptist," which was 
executed in the broad, vigorous, and admirable manner of Gerard 
Audran, by whom the youth had been so marvellously struck. 
*' Roman Charity," after Noel Nicolas Coyptl, and an engraving 
after Paul Veronese, completed his d^lutt* He was not as yet a 
master in style, and yet his ** Roman Charity" is engraved in a 
good and striking way, which leaves little to be desired. The 
work was executed according to the laws of perspective ; that is to 
say, with that lightness of tint which leaves ihfi distant figures on 
their proper ground and which it is difi&cult to' attain to with an 
instrument eo precise as the burin. Coypel was so delighted with 
his engraver, that he insisted on CroiaVs giving him double the 
price agreed on. 

Jacques Philippe Lebas was of a warm, passionate, impetuous, 
and singuUrly impulsive nature* At the age of twenty-six, he 
thought of getting married ; and on« day, walking In the street, 
suddenly saw a woman of majestic mien and with a very charming 
fkoe. He was struck by her, admired her, followed her, reached 
her home, proposed, was accepted, and married at once. It was 
only on inquiry that he found she was poor— f^r poorer than him- 
self. This young woman*B name was Elisabeth Daret. Her 
marriage with Lebas was a very happy one, though the serenity of 
their sky was troubled by a fiiw clouds { one of which was that 
they had no children. ** When I married,** Lebas would often 
say, *' I acted exactly like a young man without thought. I gave 
my wife lace, diamonds, and fine dresses. The day after my 
marriage I had no more money. This made me serious. Without 
saying anything, I took the diamonds and lace in my hat-box out 
into the street and sold all. When I came back, I showed the 
money to my wife, and said, * My dear (ma bonne amie), I 
have sold all your finery, but I have got money. I am going to 
spend it in copper plates. Be patient, keep up my courage. I ask 
nothing but the time to finish a few plates and bring them out, 
and I premise to give you back with interest what I have taken 
fk-om you to-day, without your having had the time to eijoy it.* 
I kept my word. I shut myself up. I fagged away at the copper 
ffai piocM le cuivre /). Madame Lebas attended to her household 
affairs, and swept her own staircase. In a short time I found 
myself in a position not only to give her back what I had taken 
from her, but to be useful to her in every way, and procure for her 
all the luxuries of life." 

To acquire the fortune which he desired to make for the sake of 
his wife and his mother, Lebas hit upon the idea of establishing a 
business as an engraver— becoming a dealer, in fact. This required 
considerable capital, and compelled him to open a school. He 
collected all the young artists in whom he saw any signs of talent. 
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With an mfinity of tact and judgment -he soon saw what each one 
of his pupils was fit for. . He employed them ' all, each in his 
peculiar way, and the best results ensued. He was an excellent 
master of a school. He encouraged some by steady and well- 
directed praise, others by ironical laudation, being a great master 
in the art of flattery and joking. If a young man showed any 
signs of bebg pleased with himself, Lebas complimented him^ 
embraced him warmly, and sent him away oyerwhelmed with 
delight, until the moment when his comrades explained the true 
character of the perfidious flattery of Lebas. No pupil eyer allowed 
Lebas to embrace him twice. The school was large and well 
attended. There were out-door scholars and Inxirders, that is, 
pupils whom Lebas fed, lodged, and taught gratuitously; they, 
however, giving him their time. While amusing the class by his 
fun and humour, he also set them an example of unwearied 
activity, worked every day until ^ve or six o'clock in the evening, 



the name of the master, and the usual address of the dealer : 
*^A Paris, cha M, LebaSy Rui de la Harpt, Maiton (in Payencier^ 
d la Roze Rouge.** ** Lebas," says Watelet, " quite convinced 
that the number of connoisseurs is very small, thought that the 
artist whose name is oftenest seen in print is the best, [and the repu- 
tation he acquired proved that he was correct. But it would hsve 
been more solid had he acknowledged only those pieces which he 
engraved himself, or, at all events, which he had touched up after 
his best pupils.** It must be allowed, however, that his piquanie 
and delightful touch gave life, movement, and grace to even the 
worst productions of his pupils. At all events, such is the opiniuQ 
of good judges, and especially of Watelet. 

In art, as in everything else, reputation brings money. Madame 
Lebas saw the prediction of her husband verified. Opulence fell 
upon the house commenoed under such humble auspices. But 
Lebas, a true artist, naturally disinterested and generous, used his 
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without ever leaving off" those merry characteristics of mind and 
language, which were the most marked features of his character. 

Assisted by so many arms, the impatient engraver was able to 
undertake and carry out many very vast operations, such as 
** Tlie Ruins and Monuments of Greece," with the text of Leroi; 
ihe large views of Flanders after Teniers ; the battles and camps of 
the Emperor of China ; the festivals, rejoicings, and illuminations 
of the city of Havre, at the time of the visit which Louis XV. 
paid to it ; the vignettes for the Paris breviary ; and other series 
of engravings, some of which, it must be said, seemed rather 
publishers' speculations than works of art. These speculations 
succeeded. Lebas soon saw himself at the head of an extensive 
houFe, which had connexions and correspondents all over Europe. 
The engraving trade was inundated by pictures bearing the name 
of Lel)As. Land8cai)e3 and historical subjects, geographical charts, 
subjects from natural history, fire-works and public festivals, 
theatrical decorations, vignettes, frontispieces and tail-pieces for 
books, all coming out of the numerous w^hool of Lebas, and bearing 



fortune without precaution, without care, and without order, as 
many men do who have no children, and who believe themselves 
beyond the reach of want. Too witty, too impulsive to be<?onie a 
business man, Lebas, if he sold a picture on credit, took a not^ ot 
it on a stray piece of paper, which he was sure to lose before ihe 
day was over. If he accepted a bill, he never thought of enttTiu;; 
it in a book, and was in the habit of being startled by the nudden 
presentation of the forgotten document. One day, when, as usual, 
he had been surprised by one of these bills, he asked the bearer t) 
give him till the next day. The creditor replied by a threat of pn>- 
testing the bill. Lebas rose in a towering passion, seized the 
creditor, put him down by main force in an arm-chair, locked him 
in the room, and rushed out in slippers and dressing-go^n. In 
half-an-hour he returned, having borrowed the money of a friend. 

The liberality of Lebas was inexhaustible, and assumed various 
delicate forms. His generosity was shown particularly to artists. 
Having one day called to see a landscape-painter of some reputation, 
named Lacroix, he found him ill and short of money. Presentlv 
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Lebas rose and went away, returoiDg, howe^ er, after a short period, 
under pretence of haying lost something. He looked about a long 
time for the article, and took the opportunity of putting down a 
packet of louis. Laoroix haying recovered, went round to Lebos, 
aod spoke to him of his money debt, and especially of his debt of 
i^ratitude. "* 

" 1 don't really know what you mean," said Lebas quietly, and 
changed the oonyersation. 

After having published his *' Works of Mercy," **The Prodigal 
Son," '*The Chemist," *'The Black Pudding Maker," and other 
subjects from Teniers, which are really masterpieces of the engraver s 
art) Lebas was compelled, as he himself relates, to give up the manner 
of Aadran — that beautiful and warm manner which showed even 
the ehimmineas of painting — to create one more expeditious and 
more in onsonance with the taste of tlie public. Thi« concession 



like the pencil in tiie hands ot one drawing. Free from all the 
caprices, which, in the biting of aquafortis, may defeat more or less 
the intention of the artist, the d 17 pointy by its movement, its sup- 
pleness, its shades of lightness or energy, perfectly expresses the 
will of the engraver — hb way of comprehending and feeling — bis 
indiyiduality, in fact. Wielded by Lebas, the sharp graving tool 
has done wonders. It has produced unexpected results — inflexions 
full of elegance and grace, and, to use a strong word, full of wit. 
This style, of which he was almost the inventor, Lebas made use 
of with success in his agreeable pictures after the Flemish, Dutch, 
and French painters, which, by their great variety and number, 
astonished and enchanted all amateurs. They were landscapes 
from Teniers or Ruysdael, portraits of Berghem, his "Four 
Hours of the Day;*' cavalry halts of Wouvermans, his ''Italian 
Hunt," his "Milk Pot;" little landscapes from Van Ostade, his 
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was a weakness ; the more so that Lebas could not plead necessity 
AM an excuse, and because, moreover, so superior an artist ought 
rather to have sought to form public taste than to have bowed to 
it. But, by great good fortune, Philippe Lebas, when changing his 
manner, took up another quite as good, though rather more super- 
ficial. Before him, the dry point (that is to say, the point acting 
on the nude copper^ had only been used for some light demi-tints, 
and even for this very rarely. Rembrandt alone had made use of 
this process with his ordinary genius. Lebas used this style of 
work, and x>erfected it to such a degree that he engrayed whole 
skies, however coloured they might be, with the dry point, and 
succeeded even in rendering the shades of his figures I y uniting, 
when necessary, a dashing vigour with a cleanliness which had in 
it n«)thing monotonous or stiff. 

The dry point is, of all styles of engraving, that which best 
realises the conception and idea of the engraver. In his hands it is 



"Dutch Family;" familiar scenes by Chardin ; and love-mak- 
ings in swings and in bowers, by Lancret. He gave, too, **The 
Early Mom," of Karel Dujardin ; ** Daybreak," by Vandervelde; 
the landscapes and water-pieces of the great Claude, and *'The 
Seaports" of Joseph Vernet. 

To each of these masters Lebas gave a character and vitality. 
He was free and off-hand with Teniers, mannerist with Lancret, 
piquant with Berghem and Dujardin, soft with Vandervelde, liquid 
with Wouvermans ; he imitated the precision and fiiinness of 
Chardin ; he rendered what were called the fouillia (the dark 
lights) of Boucher, and made them much more agreeable in the 
engraving than they ever were in the original picture. He 
engraved, after Claude, two of the masterpieces of the Louvre, 
"The Ancient Port of Messina," and " The Village Reward." He 
showed himself, in this case perhaps, less broad, less grand than 
Woolett ; but it is remarkable that, on the present occasion, ho 
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thought fit to temper the habitual coquetry of his poini, introduced 
much style into his manner, and reaclted a rich tone of harmony, 
if not the intensity of effect which Woolctt had obtaiiieil. 

The five hundred pieces engraved by Lebas — an enormous and 
almost incredible figure, Avhen we reflect that they ai'e pieces 
engraved with the burin and the sharp graving tool -did not pie- 
vent him giving himself to pleasure, to the cultivation of the world, 
nor from shining there by the liveliness of bis lancy and the exu- 
berance of his spirits. This amiable temperament waa combined 
in him with a true sense of the dignity of the arts and his own 
self-respect. M. Hecquet, his friend, quotes many examples of this. 
A lady of the court, of distinguished rank, begged him to give Ick- 
snns to her son, at the same time talking every due care for the 
young man. Lebas consented ; but having perceived, from the 
very first lessons, that he was made U wait, and that the young 
nobleman often only came in to give his master a cadietj* paid 
for very dearly, was by far too delicate to receive money he <lid not 
earn. Having one day noticed in the ante-chamber a valet with a 
very pleasing countenance, he ordered him to announce him in the 
mother's apartment. *' Madame," said he on entering, ''I wish 

you to allow me, when Monsieur the is not prepared or not 

inolined to take his lesson, to allow me to give it to this young 
man,*' pointing to the lackey; *' I shall then not lose my time, 
nor will you, madame, lose your money ; and as your lackey will 
take lessons much oflener than his master, he will derive more 
advantage than him, and will soon know enough fur Monsieur the 
■ to continue his studies under him, and learn all that you 
appear to wish he should learn.*' The proposition of Lebas was 
reoeived as be anticipated, and the master took his leave of bis 
noble pupil. 

A few years before his death, a noble lord having lent him a 
picture to engrave, Lebas, when the pUte was finished, asked 
permiiiion of the proprietor of the original to dedicate the produc- 
tion to him as a testimony of his gratitude. The reply he received 
wa*! that permission was granted to him on condition that the 
affair cost nothing to the person who accepted the dedication. '' I 
will make a present to Monseigneur," said Lebas, ** of the right to 
call himself the protector of lirtiite; and «ill give him an engi*av» 
ing fkumed w^ith his arms, and twelve copies as a proof of his title !** 
Haughty with the great, Lebas was delightful with his equals and 
with the humble. In their company, he laughed at his obscure birth ; 
and if he took upon himself to criticise the wig of a visitor or the 
hair of a portrait, he would add in the simplest tone possible : *' I 
know something about it ; 1 am the sou of a hairdresser.** 

portraits were not In the style of Lebas. He was, in general, 
rather weak in them. That of the painter Cazcs, livhich he exe- 
outed fbr his reception to the Academy in 1750, did not merit the 
reception it met with. It was the custom at that time to require, 
that candidates who presented themselves to be received in the class 
of engravom, should execute the portraits of two academicians, the 
plates of tliose reoeived being the property of the Academy. Lebas 
competed for the prise, and sent the two portraits of Jacques Cazes 
(after Aved) and of Rol>ert Lorraine, after Drouais. But Lebas 
failed in his attempt, lass from the errors of his burin than from 
the imprudence of his tongue. Some words imprudently uttered by 
him with regani to an academician, were repeated to this person by 
an oflioioua friend, euch as arc always to be found ; so tluit en the 
day of arbitration our academician made a bitter criticism on the 
wtirk of Lebas, and by chance found in his pocket a burin, with 
which to touch up and demonstrate the defects. According to this 
impartial critic, the engraving had too many fiftults; and it was 
really like the coolness and impudence of M. Jacques Philippe 
Lebas to have taid the day before to his pupils: ** To-morrow, 
gentlemen, you will be received at the Academy !'* So Libas 
was rejected, but not without violent protestations from the 
minority. Dumont le Komain went so far as to say, that he 
should like to see a pencil put into the hands of any of tiiose gcu- 



• It is usual in France, when you take IcRsons at ro much a 
lesson, to bay of the professor so many cachets or medals, which 
you give to him one at a time. When you have no more, you 
renew the supply. The same is done in eating-houses, where a 
diminution in price is made on twenty dinners. 



tlemen and Lebas. He was certain that the engraver would best 
them all. 

It was thirteen years after this fi&ilure that our ariiat presented 
himself again. This time the Academy departed from its ordinarv 
rules in fiivour of Lebas ; and, instead of two portraits of actde- 
mlciaus, they gave him as his trial-engraving the pretty picture ot 
Lancret, known as '*La Conversation Galante.'*t The picture i« 
well known, and as much admired. What brightness, what fresh- 
ness, what tran.-*parence ! It seems to have been dashed off undt>r 
an earnest impulse of enthusiasm, without hesitation, fatigue, or 
doubt — a very labour of love. The somewhat fantastic ireeA o( 
Lancret, transported by him from the gardens of Watteau, vere 
executed boldly by Lebas with his point, as the painter had grouped 
and massed them with his brusii. 

Receive<l unanimously in 1743, Jacques Philippe Lebas obtained 
tlie following year the brevet of engraver to the king's cabinet. In 
1771 he was elected ** councillor of the king in his Academy," and 
also received, with the pension of 500 livres, granted by Louis XV. 
to Laurent Cars, who had not lived to enjoy it. Nothing was now 
wanting to raise the name of Lebas with foreigners. The reigning 
prince of Deux-Ponts and the king of Sweden attached him to their 
courts as engraver, and gave him the title. 

Lebas was often accused, and not without propriety, of executing 
his plates in the same way that people painted fins— that is to say, 
with the assistance of several artists fully up to each apeciality of 
style. One did the heads, another the draperies, anothtr the Uod* 
scape. This was true in the case of a great many platM, to which 
Lebas put his double signature as an artiat and aa an tngravsr. 
He himself groaned over this custom, of which he regarded hiioselt 
as by no means the inventor ; and he sought to correet the eril 
effects of it by making his pupils apply %o different branches 
of art. He had, moreover, quite suflloient tact to see their i«r- 
ticular aptitude of style, and always showed them models of masters 
who could be imitated without peril, reminding thom always of the 
words of the French fiible-writer : 

** L'cxemplo est un dangcrcux leurre : 
Oil la gu§pe a passe, Ic moucheron demeure,*' J 

During his whole life, Lebas was on the best terms with artists, 
learned men, and men of letters. Voltaire, of whom Hadaiue 
Lebas requested as a favour some pit tickets for the first repre* 
sentation of '^ Mcrope,'' sent her tickets fbr the best boxes, saying 
that he owed this mark of respect to a comrade. Lebas was 
intimately connected with many artists, especially with Cbanlin, 
after whom he engraved four pieces so much sought after now* 
a-days: *'The Morning Toilet," *' Good Education,** "The Draw. 
ing Lesson,** '• Economy.*' One day, when he went to call on liis 
friend Chardin, he found him in his workshop before the picture uf 
a dead hare, which he had just finished painting, ** I should like 
very much to have thi\t picture,*' said Lebas; **h)i% then, I have 
got no money." ''That can be arranged,'* said Chardin: '^ytw 
have got a waistcoat on there that takes my fiuioy very much." 
»* Done ! Take the waistcoat I ( Va pour la rcilf .')" erisd Lebas, 
He immediately stripi)ed off his coat, threw the waistcoat on a cliairi 
and walked off with the picture under his arm. 

We must not omit to quote, among the friends of the painter. 
Cochin, who, before l)eing the friend of Lebas, had been his pupil, or 
at least his assistant. For a long time Cochin had gone to work 
every morning at Lebas*s unknown to his £sther, whom he alloweil 
to think that he had just begun his day, when he had already 
gained his tkre^ frana by two hours early work. At a later peri< d 
the younger Cochin made himself a name in literature^ by writmg us 
the subject of art^ He had acquired great influence, and a poverfoJ 
name. When it was determined to engrave '* The Porta of France,'* 
which Vemet had painted for the king. Cochin was charged with 
the undertaking. He confided the whole of them to Lehas, rcaerr* 
ing to himself the right of touching up the plates and sharing the 
profits. We read at the bottom of several of the plates, L (mu ti 
Cochin JUiua aocii iculpscrunt I But the most intimate fritud of 

t Works op Eminent Masters, Vol. i. p. 104. 

+ Example is a dangerous lure; where the wasp ha^ passed the 
gnat sticks. 
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Lebas was Desoamps, the autlior of *'The Lives of Flemish Paint- 
ers." A oonfidant of the domestic quarrels, he was always the 
means of making peaoe in the family. Oor readers should 
peruse in the Memoirs of M. Hecqnet, already alluded to, the 
acts and deeds of this jealous husband, who had no excuse to be 
10 ; and, abore all, a certain adventure which amused tho pupils 
of Lebas for a very long time. Uneasy about some of his wife s 
vslks and journeys in the town, oor French husband rushed one 
(lay out into the street, called a cab, and dashed after his wife in 
bis morning oostume, which was none of the moet complete. The 
cab, instead of following tlie carriage in which Madame was, fol> 
luwed another, which was taking a worthy abb6 to the Marais. 
The coach stopped, the abb^ got out, the jealous husband rushed 
foriocaly into the house which he believed his wife to have enteretl, 
abused the eoneiergt, made a horrible noise, ealled for his wife, 
bnrst open a door and fell upon the unfortunate abb4, who, seeing 
the angry artist in a very simple nfgliy^y burst out laughing in 
his fa^^e. 

The admirable womAn And devoUd wifej Madame Lebai, died In 
U81. Her husband, who was then leventy-four years of age, wai 
profoundly affeoted by her death. At an age when one wants 
repose, he for the flrst time felt annoyances, afflictions, disoou- 
ragementa, and distress. His undertaking, the figures of *' The 
History of Prance," whioh required considerable advances of money, 
had placed him in great pecuniary difficulties. The wilful slowness 
of Moreau the younger, with whom he was on cold terms, in giving 
him drawings for this work, which was brought down only to 
Louis IX. ; the necessity he was under of leaving the house, where 
his wife had just died, after living there forty-five years ; all com- 
binei to overthrow the courageous old man, and he died. This 
erent took place in 1783, just as it became evident that his 
" History of Prance ** was a great success. 

Amid aU the annoyances of his last days, he still had some 
remnant of his old ftin and humour. **In 178*2," says Heequet, 
" we were at the Trianon. We were in the apartment of Madame 
the Frinceii of Montbazon, whose windows opened upon a little 
garden wilk water and fountains, where the dauphin was walking, 
or rather flAirled about* by his attendants. The little princs having 
stopped faiferi the window, Lebas began, by making faces, swell mg 
out kis flheekii and striking them with his hands, to make the 
child hivghi U wae hinted t« htm that these demonstrations were 
not rogpiel^], considering the rank of the child ! Lebas Imme- 
diately eheekfd himself, and, fuming round, addressed the heir* 
presumptive to the throne, who Was but one year old : < I «m 
Jaequss Philippe Lehfti^ engraver and pensioner of yotr grandfather. 
I am delighted la )uif e been the means f^ making hUi grandson 
iaagh.* More ii«liiral than those who Were silly enough to take 
him away from the oonftamination of lAughtor, the child showed, by 
ito eries and lamentathnuii ite regfel al belag tnkeit away from suoh 

io/oiu dowpMijr r' 

On the 9th fhertnidor. In the year tV. (1706), the lYattotial 
Library purchased the collection of the works of Lebas, made by 
HtK^iuct, for the sum of £120. It is a very valuable part of 4lke 
rirhe^ of that great and admirable institution, which, with many 
defecU, is so superior in many other things to our British Museum. 
We have the more readily told the story of Lebas's life — he whose 
name is put to so many engravings with which connoisseurs ore fiimi- 
Itar^because' his life has scatoely ever been written. In fact, the 
materials have only recently been discovered to exist, since th^ revo<* 
lotion of 184^, when some of the eminent literary men who Wok 
s part in that demonstration obtained access to certain of the 
ttchires which had been buried and lost to the world from the 
carelessness and negligence of certain parties, Bryan say^ of him : 
*' A celebrated French engraver, who has left a considerable number 
^ pieces, ezeouted in an excellent manner. He was bom at Paris 
is 1708, wae instructed in the art of engraving by N. Tardieu, and 
vas one of tiie most ingenious artists of his time. He excelled in 
laadseapes and small figores, which he touched with infinite spirit 
and neatness. He availed himself much of the freedom and 
^ility of etching, which he harmonised in an admirable manner 
vith the graTer and dry point. The popularity of hie works pre 
^red him a number of scholars, whose talents were employed in 
•dvaoorog the plates which he afterwards finished and published 



with his name. His prints after Teniers are more than a 
hundred." 

He was a very great man in his way, and deserves a niche amid 
the many who have a claim to a place in the wide world-history of 
art, which is of all countries, even more than literature, because 
art requires no translation. The eyes and the heart are alone 
required for us to comprehend and feel its beauties. It is au 
excellent and notable sign of the times that art is understood and 
appreciated." 



A PICTURE. 

FROM A 00RRCSPO5DSMT. 

MomCf Juuif 18j4. 

DiTRiKd my residence in this city, about which, ding such memo- 
ries of the past —memories of conquest, of war, of terrible struggles 
f )r the world's mastery — and which is yet the centre of so much 
that is important, I have become acquainted with very many facte 
which, if all recorded, would be worthy of a volume. I am fond 
of wandering about into the darker alleys of this ''olty of the soul," 
this ** mother of dead empires," this ''Niol)e of nations," whioh 
stands 

'* Childless and erownless, in her voiceless woe ;*' 

and, though glad at times to mix with the gay thnmg that crowded 
the halls of princes, prelates, and bankers', I have sought, aocording 
to my usual characteristics, as much as possible to initiate myself into 
. the mysteries of humble life. I have never negleoted art, that study 
which, of all others, repays so well the labour and time bestowed 
oa it ; and though I have not, with Coleridge, experienced "an 
acute feeling of pain on beholding the freeeoes of Bliphael and 
Michael Angelo," because they owe their presefvation solely to the 
durable material on which they are painted, I have etudied them 
with earnest love. In (act, my days have been spent, and would 
be still, but that I am about to leave for Plorenoei In marvelling at 
the beauties of painting and sculpture I see aroniid roe — my even- 
ings in wandering in Rome and the outskirts in aearoh of studies of 
manners. I aim, in my artistic productions, at the style of Ostade 
or Cuyp, rather than thai of our Titian. It wm In oonaeqnenoe of 
this fseling of mine that I met with an adventtire which I pnrpuse 
recording at a future time on my canvas— the mofe, that it hae a 
eonnexlon with a eountrjfmaoi and is, therefore, intereeting* 

I had extended my walk to some distanee one evening, ■ The 
night came on suddenly while t was wrapped In oonlemplatlon^ and, 
iaming round, I scareely knew where I was. t saw distinctly 
before me the ruins of an old tower^ whieh totd me about what die- 
tauce I was from Rome ; an^ yet I felt little certainty of finding 
my way, I was not inffieiently fiuniliar with the rood to trust to 
myself as a guide^ but aHer a few rnhmtea* hesitation I set off, as 
1 thought, along the path whioh I had followed in the light. In ten 
minutes I had lost my way. I could speak Italian, and could have 
asked the road, but there was nobody to ask. This made me reflect 
on the sage remark, that a man may be a fool in many languages, 
and I said many things to myself which were of a nature scarcely 
worthy remembering. I endeavoured to persuade myself that I 
was on the right road, but it was of no avail ; so at lost I stcHod ' 
still and looked around. I was near a ruin, whose 
. '< Broken arches, black as night," 

just allowed a glimmer of departed daf to peer through them, and 
show me a little of the scene around. 

I soon found that I was also near a little stream, a« I heard, not 
by the roar of watere from the headlong height, but by the gentle 
rippling of the tiny waves. I began to suspect that I really did 
not know whero I was. I stood still. The scene was new to me ; 
and yet, at sight of that pile of ages long ago, as the light began Uf 
stream from star and pUnet on oriel, bnttreee, and scroll, I 
suspected I had seen the f lace before from a distance. My cqfetf 
began to accustom' themselves to the gloom, and presently I dis-' 
tinetly saw a kind of rude* hot, eueh as are oommoidy bvBl in oni-i 
of-ihe-way places by Roman peasants. 

I at once felt fatigue. Before I had never thought of it, hut 
now hunger, thirst, and wearineq, eame all upoa me ai oocev 
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The hut was below me in a kind of hole, and I had to descend 
some rude steps to this dwelling, perhaps purposely concealed, for 
what I knew, and I conjectured hardly safe for any one who had 
with him aught to lose. But I had nothing to lose, and on that 
score was easy. My dress was plain. I wore a blouse and cap, 
and my shoes were heavy and rudely fuhioned. Still I clutched 
my stick as I turned to the hut, and approached a side whence 
came a light. 

'^Is there any one at home?" said I, in a loud and, I hope, 
cheerful tone. 

**Si, siguor," cried a rough and rather harsh voice. '*What 
do you want? Who are you?" 

"I am hungry, tired, and thirsty; and I am an English 
traveller and artist, studying nature, who has lost his way." 

There was a dead silence for a moment — a silence I could feel, 
but not understand. 



head, and altogether a pretty simple £ftce that might have becu 
little noticed but for her eyes. They were of that deep, dreamy 
cast which strikes the painter because they tell a tale of sorrow, or 
regret, or hope ; at all events, always indicate some passion 
which it is useful for him to study. 

My attention, however, was called away by my supper, of which 
I partook freely; all the while, however, casting glances towards 
the young woman, who was absorbed, I began to fancy, by some 
memory of the past. 

« You seem partial to Englishmen," I said at last, addressing 
the old man. 

'* We have no cause to be," grumbled he in a hall good* 
natured tone. 

** Hush !" said the girl, rismg and standing erect, her right 
hand held out ; — this is the instant I hope to seise in my picture— 
*' hush, ,&ther t Do you not remember it was thus he came t 
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** Welcome I" then exclaimed a voice — a voice of touching sad- 
ness and melancholy. '* Welcome, stranger: no Englishman was 
ever turned from this door." 

I was, I confess, a little startled by this reply, but certainly 
more gratified than startled ; and I advanced to the open door and 
entered the hut. It was only a hut, a poor, mean building with 
one room, as I at first thought, and three occupants. There was 
an aged pair, still active and healthy, in the dress of peaaants, and 
a young woman, not far from thirty, of handsome, yet melancholy 
mien, on whom my eyes were the more fixed, that she examined 
me with a curiosity and anxiety quite painful to behold. She then 
sat down by a table, and gazed with a vacant look at the wall, as 
I thought, it being dark, and the place inumined fointly by a sorry 
lamp. 

The old people gave me a stool, and I had leisnre to examine the 
young woman while they prepared a frugal meal of bread and 
cheese and wine, with some grapes, always welcome. She was 
dark, with bUck hair, black eyes, a small but well-shaped fore- 



It was a dark and gloomy night, and he had lost his way ; do yott 
not remember f ' 

«* Well, carimma, 1 think I should remember it," replied the 
father. 

"To what does yoilr daughter allude T said I ; ** if I maj ^ 
so indiscreet as to ask." 

The young woman seized the lamp, and holding it close to the 
wall, bade me look. I rose quickly and gased at the place on the 
wall indicated by her, and there I saw, to my utter amarement, A 
delicious little oil painting, representing a young man of fair and 
delicate features, beside a dark-eyed beauty, which I easily recog- 
nised as the holder of the lamp in her younger days. It was a 
perfect little gem, and astonished me so much I could not at first 
speak ; but presently the peasant girl calming down, I resumea 
my seat and entered into conversation with her. And she told me 
her story, I suppose, because my lips had imparted to her the 
secret of my birth in the Und of his origin. 

It was about ten years before that a youthftd traveller lost hil 
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wAj under somewhat similar circumstances to my own, and sought 
Hhelter in the same hut, where then dwelt Francisca Patrana and 
her parents. He was a gentle but enthusiastic youth, who felt 
irrateful at once for the hospitality offered and accepter!. He spent 
the evening in conversation, chiefly with the young girl, and went 
uway next day, promising to return. He did return, though they 
did not expect it, and so often that it soon became clear he was 
smitten with the charms of the young girl. His visits were dis- 
ct^uraged. He cared not. He painted the hut at first, and then, 
after some coaxing, the young girl, who began to take a deep interest 
in him. 

At last he offered his hand and his heart. A romantic and 
fervent spirit, he knew only that she was beautiful and g(XKi. She 
was uneducated, bnt that was a delightful thing for young love to 
remedy. He was refnsed at first, because of the difference of 
religion ; but his earnest and sincere eloquence overcame all diffi- 
culties, and it was finally settled that the whole party should at an 



them^ and not a single stumbling-block stood in the way of their 
great happiness. How she longed to see the happy land he 
painted in such glowing colours ! and how he too desired, with 
pride and joy, to be the being who should open up to her its 
beauties and its new graces ! 

To marry in Rome was difficult, if not impossible. Every pre- 
paration was then made for their departure. At last thef letter 
came, and all was ready. Just then he died. He was of a 
delicate, frail nature, and caught a fever, against which youth 
laboured in vain. He died, and left behind him one who, 
though not his widow, because she had not been his wife, yet 
vfxs determined to be in everything his relict on this earth. She 
saw him to his lonely grave, and returned to her hut saddeneil, 
blighted, hopelesi, and yet — for he had conquered all her prejudices 
— hopeful of another world, where they must meet again. 

She kept his picture, that one^ and the lesson -books he had given 
her ; but she touche<l them no more ; the chord was snapped that 
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early period emigrate to England, and there the young couple 
should be united. The old people heard the plan at length with 
complacency, and the youthfiil art-ist wrote over to his home for 
money to return. 

All went well. He painted and taught. The young girl was 
apt and willing, and she learnt to read and write, and imbibed 
much knowledge from her enthusiastic lover. His studies were 
now confined to nature. He was always near the ruin, and it was 
in the hut in which I was listening to the tale that he painted his 
picture, which gave unbounded delight to all parties. And there 
it was, too, that she conned over her books, her grammar, and her 
little elementary works — a very school-girl in earnestness and 
devotion. 

And he was never tired of teaching, nor she ot learning. It 
must have been a pleasant and cheerful thing to see that couple, bo 
attached, so earnest, so single-minded, pursuing their mutual tasks; 
he, yearning and battling for fame, she, for simple knowledge. 
And the time passed so pleasantly all the while, for all smiled on 



made them musical. And yet I saw with what veneration she Rtill 
regarded them. All efforts to make her change, to induce her t«» 
we<l, were useless ; she was the bride of the departed, and as sueli 
she solemnly announced herself to her parents. They combate<l 
her will in vain. She would not be comforted, and would not W 
left. 

And thus I found her and a subject for my pencil, which, if I 
can ever realise, I am sure will place my name in some little niche 
where the smaller specimens of art may find shelter. And there I 
left her next day, much moved by meeting with one to whom she 
could speak unreservedly of the lover who had been dead ten years, 
and yet whom she looked on with such freshness of memory. I 
saw her no more, my stay in Rome being but short ; but I write 
this hurried letter to record the deep impression the scene made 
on me. 

Perhaps I should have rather told of the seven-hilled city*s pride, 
of what remains besides the cypress and the owl, of broken thrones 
and temples ; but Urns is it ever with me ; one little bit of nature 
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makes lue forget all the gluries of the gre&test art) becaufie it movea 
my heart. Not that I despine the mighty monuments of timen paRt, 
but that real life moves me moHB deeply when it presents itself to 
me in such a form, and especially— egotist that I am !— when it 
comes wrappe<l round in the enchanting witchery of a subject for a 
l«icture. 



AX ARTISTS IDEA OF CONSTANTINOPLE AND 
ENVIRONS. 

Th e East has always Wen the peculiar ground of the artist. Thence 
ho has drawn his most rich materials. Martin, and Turner, and 
many others have made ns familiar with much that is great and 
splendid in the fields and hills of Orient, now to be made further 
familiar as the scene of military operations. It is pleasing, how- 
ever, to turn from the terrible stories of " our own correspondent," 
narrating all the horrors of war, starvation, and cholera, to the 
views of an artist. Mr. F. Hervd visited the land some time back 
as a portrait painter, and brought back, not only rich sketches of 
the country, but communicated much pleasing information. 

He visits the place to paint; e.nd hence it is natural that he 
should tell us, tliat though there are few spots in Europe which 
have c illed forth more panegj^-ics than the charms of the Bosphorus, 
yet the reality far surpasses all preconceived ideas. The poiition, 
the very sensation that you are between the extreme points of th^ 
great divisions of the glol)e known as Asia and Europe, is enough to 
rouse the mind to a certain degree of enthusiasm. It is hartl to say 
on which side most beauty lies. 

You ga7.e on palaces of the purest white marble, with doors of 
bronze and gilded cornices, tall minarets, rising with chaste and 
taper elegance l)e.side the round and massive tower, light trellises, 
shadetl terrace.^, latticed windows^ all savouring of mystery f^n4 
romance. Then you turn from the present to the past, as your ey^ 
catches a sight of the heavy castles of other times, with their gloomy 
turret^ frowning on each other from the opposite banks as they peer 
up in solitary grandeur — here a fantastic and ephemeral style of 
iirchitecture, there a heavy ma.ssive line of solid walls and lofty 
towers, which raise their proud hea(j(| on high. 

^vory form of habitation is to be ^und in the Bosphorus, from 
the hi^Mtation of the peasant to th^ palace of the monarch. There 
is t))e lowly fi^hefqi^p's shed, formed of a few pknks, pit<;hed up 
and plastered together with mud and clay, with a hole to creep in 
.'ind a hole to look out from, the waves oft daahing against its l)^§e, 
and the rain entering its roof; whilst not far off stands the Qjiltai^'^ 
gorgeous palace, where the sculptors art is profusely displayed, 
where g}»))dy painting and the richest carved work unite their 
iKIY^rs to adpfi) the splendid pionument of Ottoman pride, and its 
|K>l|@li(^f| marble walls, its granite balustrades, its porphyry columns, 
HF? ^r^Vf*^ ^.J ^ resplendent crescent of golcj. All thjs may 
outrage the pure and classic eye of the chast« architect, for we 
know that it is in bad taste ; but the effect is most brilliant and 
imposing ; and as there is a succession of these palaces on either 
shore, when the sun shines upon them, it pro<luces one dazzling 
blaze of eastern magnificence. 

But art alone has not lent enchantment to the view. It is not 
|M)S.Hible for us to comprehend, here at home, what nature is 
under the 

*' Blest power of sunshine ! '* 
in a land where it may be truly said, on many occasions ; 

" There was not, on that day, a speck to stain 
The azure heaven ; the blessed sun alone, 
In unapproachable divinity, 
Careered, shining in his fields of light 
How beautiful, beneath the bright blue sky. 
The billows heave !— one glowing green expanse ; 
Save where, along the bending line of shore, 
Such hue is thrown, as when the peacock's neck 
Ansumcs its proudest tint of amethyst 
Bmbathcd in emerald glory." 

And all this lights up a pUce gifted by nature with almost sublime 
charms. It is nature that has given the l)old and varietf outline, 



the rocky mazes and the myrtle bowers ; she it is that gives as that 
gigantic and overshadowing plane-tree, the growth of centuries, anil 
the shelter of thousands of men and herds, to gaze at and admirf. 
See the nigge<l oak, the spreading elm, the weeping ash, the bright 
iiycamore, the ilark-green fig, the stately cedar, the orange, th« 
lemon, the soft acacia, the trembling aspen, the drooping willow, 
the sable yew, the tall poplar, and, the loftiest of all, leaving erer)- 
otlier fiir l^eneatlv, the sombre cypress, rears its aspiring st^m. 
And then, above, there is the almost bare rock, clad at time^: by 
the hardy pine of the North. 

And then, besides these and many other trees, there are fmii- 
trees innumerable. The mulberry and the vine are the most fre- 
quent. The hitter climbs about the awnings and ])alisadoes iD all 
directions, and producing, in almo.<it all i^arts of the East, s rile 
conii)ound, has been the fertile source of death in our army. T\w 
shrubs are endless and innumerable ; the laurel, the myrtle, Uu>* 
box, the arbutus, and laurustinus are everywhere to l)e seen. Of 
the flowers it would be in vain to attempt to speak. 

The palaces, harems, and villas of the ^ch Turk — less freqiient 
now than in Her^-d's time —and of the foreign merchants, are a 
graceful and pleasing addition to th^ beauties of nature. ?lidr 
gardens are perfectly fairy -like in majiy instances. They surFoninl 
the dwellings, and then go l^ack, geitipg wilder as they aecvod, 
until they, too, reach the barren crag. IFhere they rise, terraoe 
afier terrace, communicating ])j winding steps, often of marble, 
with IhkIs of flowers and dark -green shrubs rising on all hapds ; 
and then the bowers, arbours, alcoves^ pbeli-sks, kiosks, pagmU<, 
fountains, temples, awnings, lattice-ii^'ork^ screens an4 trellitsei>. 

Elsewhere upstart the blue cupoUs of a mosque^ Tpj^ i^nch like 
the Panopticon in Leicester-square, half bid by af{ }lmbr3|gel•u^ 
curmn of trees, except where the fluted minarets risp f^Jong^iilf 
the dark trees. And then from some window peers a d^rl^*^)^^ 
fifeek girl, watching the boats as they pass ; or an Armenian or 
TnrHish lady darts a modest look and drops her eyes ; while Tifi^^ 
^ippke lazily near the water, boats richly carved ai^d gjlt float hy, 
filled by men in embroidered costumes, though now, in genenil, 
the Euro))ean garb is alone seen. The boatmen alone prej^rve 
their ol^ dress. 

Well, and ?ith all this beauty of scenery, with 9]|f;|f j^ %\^^ ptl 
RHfi) tfiHifl^M^"^ neither Turks, nor Qc^ks, nor Armeniaps, nor 
i^y^yHf nHf flP^ other of the mixed and nondescript (libellers in 
Xurkey haY^ the slightest conception of art, or ^he slig)i^t l^aniiii; 
t«)ward8 I ftfudy of it. 4)he (Greeks are very behiudliapd. They 
neither comprehend m^fsic nor painting, as the (laubs |p ^^ ia^idc 
of i\]m churches yill readily show. A; to music, ^^f^ ^)ulii»ts 
^•cre opce sjpgipg. VJM^y sweetly ^||^ ^ir of '?}j f^^to^JJ fujij »|i 
Englishman reroi^fltfi,4 H * ^^^^ i^P^^ }^^W f^l ^J»V jjjf^ >*• 
Wii reply was curious. " They sing u-e}) \j(\\\f^ ! they hay^ ^\m*- 
knowledge as to using their ii^outh, 6ut th^ h^ye no ic}^ Fh#tey^ 
pf psipg their noses !" ]\ jp fjirpugl^ th^ i^osj if|j^{ ^|)j ^j^k; 
usually sing. 

There have l)een many young Greeks sent to Europe to learn 
various accomplishment^. Singing and painting they could never ooro- 
pass. We have heard Greek singing enough, and the less we hear for 
the future the better. What half a century of civilisation may do we 
know not, but the arts are nowhere in so 4eplorable a state as anid 
the ruins of tpmples and monuments in Greece, ii^ Atheps itself, 
and in the country of the Turk, where religion sets its &ce against 
every form of the art of painting and sculpture. 

The prejudice is wearing away, however, and this — like every- 
thing else — denotes that there is ^ crisis of civilisation aboat to 
take place. The presence of the allied armies may be the cause of 
Turkey awaking to real civilisation, literature, and the arts, an«l 
finally to Christianity — not the Christianity of Greeks and others iu 
Turkey, but to the purer Christianity of countries where civilboi- 
tion has gone hand-in-hand with religion. Then may we hope t^ ^^ 
even high art taking root in a country formed by nature for all that 
is lovely and great, and they too may produce works from which 

*< We gaze and turn away, and know not whert, 
Daxzled and drunk with beauty, till the heart 
Keels with its fulness ; there— for ever there, 
Chained to the chariot of triumphal art, 
|\'(> stand as captive, and would not depart.'* 
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As one indication of the iipproach of a better state of things, we 
may mention that, as tlie j'reucli drtny ill the East is accompauied 
by Horace Tcruet — whose business is io produce worthy pictorial 
fei»rcsentatioit8 of any striking scenes, any remarkable objects, aild 
any brilliant exploits that may meet his view— st) Omar Pasha 
has un artist in atteridance tipoii liim for a siraihir purpose, who is 
said to he engaged upon a paiutiilg of the siege of Silistria, that 
glorious struggle it which Turkish valour, aiwistccl and directed by 
the Kuglish skill of the gallant Lieiitenailt Btltler huU his frieud, 
trftertually rei^lled all the attacks of a Russian horde, in spite of a 
ijhjat disparity in numbers. It may; perhaps, Ije some time K-fore 
(hilar Pilsha's enlightened rlews on geiierul subjects and just appre- 
ciation of the value of art are shared by tlie mass of the subjects of 
the Sultan ; but the influetice of his exrimple, seconded by the high 
l»!jition he deservedly holds in the estimation of all, must, sooner 
«>r later, bring about this desirable result. 



THE EXHIBITION OF THE ART UXIOX. 

8i.)ME of our readers umy smile at the fact of an exhibition of the 
Art Union of Loudon betiig Included in matter, great part of which 
reliite:^ to the works of Eminent Masters. But the article will 
Dot lie so irrelevant as it might upon ^e first bluah appear. 

The object of our work is to cultivate amongst all classes ii! 
Hugiand a taste for the beautiful, and the beautiful iuc1iide«i, 
acwrding to the sententious (German, the good ! It is not tinnntu- 
ml, therefore, that any glaring departure from the rules b'i^ Taste 
ami of True Art should be noticed and reproved, for it ift by 
reproof that education is promoted, and by thfe example of the 1 ad 
tiiat tlie good is inculcated. 

Very few people are ignorant of the C(»n8titution of the Att 
Uuiou. It is a society, instituted in 1837, and incorporated in 
1H4(), having for its object a promotion of the knowledge ** and 
lore of the fine arts, and their general advancement in the British 
Hmpire 6^ a wide diffusion of ihe -^orl^s of native artists," Una 
aU) " the elevation of art and th^ ^cbiiragemetit of its professorsl 
by creating an increased demand tof ihe\t works; and an irhprov^d 
tatrte on the part of the public." 

That an institution having so getiefoiid aiid kb great ah aliii^ 
-liould have bo signally failed, as this ttiirt blhct exhibitions ^Ifl 
show, LB more to be deplored than ip W wohdfefed at; Tkale 
re(iuires education, and is by no means a mere hatural productloti. 
It requires also time to grow. It is not to be pr&^itfaied; that beaiuse 
a mau or a woman wins a prize at the Art Union, they sbuuld 
1« Butticiently judges of pictures to select the most meritorious out 
'>f 930 many galleries ; and the fortunate prizeholder has the Koyal 
Acjidemy, the British Institution, the Society of British Artists, 
the National Institution, the Water Colour Society, and the New 
A*j«jciation of Painters in Water Colours, to select from. It 
i»i;:ht probably hapi)en that if the fortunate or unfortunate priee- 
h'tliier had only one gallery to choose from, something like a good 
selection might be made ; but under the present system the hotly of 
prizeholders. with a perverrieness w^hich is puazling, clear the whole 
"f the galleries of their dross and refuse. 

It is another unfortunate circuinstancc that the drawing of the 
Art Union takes place very late in the year. Therefore, if there be a 
go ->d picture by a rising artist, prizeholders are pretty sure riot to get 
it, because buyers of taste and of art education have had the run of 
the galleries before them ; and, moreover, to render, we suppose, 
any collusion between the buyer and the seller impossible, the 
committee of the institute have framed their by-law j in such a 
numner that one may be construed into a direct prohibition of the 
prizeholder's using any judgment other than his own— a good rule 
in some respects, but exceedingly injurious in others. 

Thus it is, that the result is frequently very seriously injurious 
and noxious to British art. Those who have to choose the pictures 
are of all classes, and the sellers of the pictures are as variouis. 
S-jme there are who get a pretty good painting ; but the majority 
are so had, that the effect of the gallery to an eye accustomed to 
Sood art, is really very sad indeed. But, besides this evil, the 
Art Union has another effect. It disheartens the artist who may be 



very clever, but may not have sold his picture, when he sees one 
with not a tithe of the talent which he has, get for his produc- 
tion a price which is preposterously high. But it has a worse effect 
upon the ai-tist who selU his painting. Having ati eye to the Art 
Union prizeholders, he has put an enormous price on his produc- 
tion, because he is just as likely to get it as a smaller one. Judges 
do not buy his pictures— but others do ; and the prizeholder must 
give the full price, or else return part of it into the reserve fund (»f 
the society. We happen to know a case, wherein a youug artist 
asked .i'200 for a picture exhibited in the Royal Academy, pur- 
posely to catch the Art Union prizeholders— a work for which, ha<l 
a dealer bought it, he would gladly have taken jt'50. He sold his 
picture ; and it so elated hiiri, that his works had such prices put 
on them that he never sold any more. He is now in one of our 
colonies, taking portraits, and gaining a very fitir living ; but a 
great or eveii a talented artist he never will bo. 

The pictures, also, on account of the advertisement which their 
exhibition affonla, are obliged to be exhibited, and therefore to be 
chosen from exhibitions of the current year. Artists are not, 
conssequently, allowed to i^aint upon commission ; but, if they were 
permitted to do so, surely something more creditable might be 
obtained. In a word, as a purpose of art education for the spread 
of taste, this society is a dead failure ; knd) although it undoubt- 
edly gets rid of a gi'eat many pictures, still there is not one out 
of the one hundred and ninety-nine exhibited, for which we would 
give— and we believe there is no professional person in London 
would- -half the price which the artist has obtained for it. From 
this censure we may, however, except three ; and also the litho> 
graph by Maguire ; and the whole of the statuury models, from I'Jii 
to 199, hoth ificlusive. 

A nasty rtirt through the gallery will, we have iu» doubt, con- 
vince the reader of the truth of remarks which, however harsli, 
have for their aim the advancement of art and the improvement <»|" 
iaste. The sooiety ought, without any hesitation, to remodel their 
rules ; so that it raigli{ d^ an honour,* Instead of Uie reverse, to be 
selected by a prizeholdef of the Art Union. 

The present exhibiiloH 15 held in the rooms of the Suffolk-street 
Gbllefy. In the gr^at tobfA the first picture which attracts the 
visitor will be, in rill {Probability (No. 4), " Common Fare,*' 
jjiinted by Mr. Sidn^^ t'obpef, and selected from the Koyal Academy 
iti the htf mt'^ J)rice' of £367 10s. Mr. Cooper is a first-rate 
krtlsl wheH (fbHibjrifed with Mr. Lee as a landsca^ie-painter ; but in 
*' Comitioti Pare;" which represents a group of sheep and a half- 
sl^irvea dohkey oH. .a common, he, to a certain extent, fails. The 
landscabe H ufiiHeasant ; the position of the donkey, on the apex of 
a hitlocit m the centre of the picture, being too prominent ; and the 
effect is, on the whole, unpleasant. Parts of the pictui-e are unexcep- 
tionable ; the (sheep are excellently painted. The amount of tlie 
prise is i!250, the prizeholder having added the remainder. 

(No. 13), "Gipsies leaving the Common," by E. Williams, sen., 
for which a gentleman has given £60, is a very common si^ecimeii 
of a picture manufactured without the slightest attention to nature ; 
vivid cjlours and crude greens being tl^ staple commodity. 

(No. 19), *' A Scene from the Play of the Hunchback," by A. J. 
flimmons, has, luckily for the artist, fetched &40, Had it to Ihj 
sold in any sale to-morrow, it might realise £10. 

(No. 21), **The Lady of Siialot." by R. S. Lauder, H.8.A., htis 
been chosen from the new institution at a price of A* 80. It beans 
the quotation from Tennyson :— 

" But in her web she still delights 
To weave the mirror's magic sights." 

But It is in reality nothing but a very pallid specimen of humanity, 
with a pretty but unmeaning face, looking into a mirror. What 
relation it bears to Tennysou^s mystic poem we cannot say. 

(No. 22), which hangs just below, is a contrast in every par- 
ticular. It is a swbet landscape, ** Evening on the Mackuo, North 
Wales," with a wild duck flying quickly over the still waters of a 
l.'ike. The colour and the feeling are both good. The taste ex- 
hibited in the choice of this does honour to Mr. Allen. The price 
affixed by the artist, Mr. Dearie, is twenty pounds. 

(No. 2fl), **Qame and Fruit," by Daffield, is a very fine picture, 
which we noticed when before exhibited. We would particularly 
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call aiteution io the paintiug of the blackcock and the par- 
tridge. Mr. Cooper, a prizeholder of one hundred pounds, has 
selected it. 

(No. 28), "A Fishing Village," from the coast of Normandy, 
by J. Wilson, jun., for which Mrs. Saunders has given one hundred 
and fifty pounds, is a meritorious but by no means a first-class 
painting. 

(No. 31), " The Siesta," by C. Landseer, exhibits a girl lying 
upon two antique chairs. The position is awkward, and the draw- 
ing, especially the foreshortening, not well managed ; but on the 
whole, the picture is more worthy than nine-tenths of the 
others. 

(No. 84), ''The Young Boat-builder," is so bad, that it should 
be gibbetted, not exhibited. 

(No. 36), *'The Rehearsal of the Village Choir," by F. Under- 
bill, is the production uf one, who, with more time and finish, may 
do much l)etter. The faces of the young girls, whom the music- 
master is drilling, are very sweet and arch. 

(No. 37), exhibits the sort of picture which is likely to be bought 
by prizeholJers. It is of the genteelly pioiu order. Not that we 
quaiTel with simple piety, but with its theatrical exhibition. It is 
nkUed the ** Mother's Pniyer." A lady witli v. doll-like face, with- 
out oue atom of devotion in it, watches over h«,r child iu bed. it 



(No. 68), '' The Youthful Haiidregser," exhibits quite as umplt 
an incident ; but, from the nature of its treatment, is very mud 
better. A little girl is nailing the wig on a wooden doll, the ai/M 
look of which gives the piece a very comical air. The dretis and 
fftce of the girl are well painted by the artist. Miss M. A. Cole. 

(No. 76), "Keeping Ghiard," by J. Hardy, jun., is interestiu^' 
and well painted, with the exception of the sky, which is exoeediugly 
murky and heavy. A dog is watching by some game, which hi 
master has deposited near him. 

(No. 84), <'The Monastic Life of the Bmperor Charles V.,' 
exhibits great knowledge of drawing and a good eye for colour aad 
arrangement. The present little picture is but a sketch, and aomt 
c.udeuesi must therefore be pardoned. The picture is decidedlv 
the best ten-guinea prize in the exhibition. 
. (No. 90), ''The Brunette and the Blonde," of course ^ing the 
])ortraits of a pale young lady, • and of another with a SpaniiJi 
chocjlate coniplexion, is a work by Mr. R. S. Lauder, for which he 
has been lucky enough to get sixty guineas. 

(No. 103), '* A Bible Class in a Scotch Parish School exsiuint^l 
by a Committee of Presbyteiy," is one uf those pictures which striki; 
you with two subjects for wonder- -the one, that it ever got huni: 
in auy gallery ; the other, and the greater, that having been huu^, 
it ever got sold ; the artist miijtaking coarse caricature for chamcttr, 
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IS calculated to touoli maternal hearts, and wc have nj doubt 
that Mr. Fisher, in selecUng it, was guidei by his female 
friends. ^ 

(No. 46), '*Isokdie Pescatori," an Italian Imd^cape, by G. E. 
Hering, is very meritorious. With the exception of a certain 
harshness in the shadows, it leaves little to be wished for. 

(No. 54), *' A Cabin in a Vineyard," has at least a great name 
%o help it, that of Mr. Uwins. We criticised it in our notice of the 
lioyal Academy. A mother who has left her children asleep in the 
cabane of the garde de vigue, returns to look at them. The figure 
of the mother is somewhat graceful, but beyond that the picture is 
unmeaning and lackadaisical. 

(No. 61), "Evening," by E. Williams, sen., is excessively after 
the manner of a teaboard in its finish and treatment. It bears a 
great many more marks of manuiacture than of study from 
nature. 

(No. 66), "What shall I sing?" instances one of those pretti- 
nesses with little meaning and small skill in execution, which, 
nevertheless, captivate the many. A young lady in a curious 
dreis, a mixture of modem and fancy costume, holds a guitar in 
her hands, and seems to ask the beholder the question which 
gives its title. It is perfectly unworthy both of the artist and 
purchaser. 



and being C3atent to exhibit a picture without ijue, or tiaish, ur 
colour, proijerly so termed, in it. 

But we will not detain the reader any longer. The water-culour 
department of the exhibition is perhaps a little better than thnt uf 
the oil paintings; the best amongst them being "A Head of » 
Roman Monk" (No. 186), by Carl Haag, to which we called 
attention in our notice of the Water-colour Society. The statuettes 
are much more creditable, especially ** The Dancing Girl reposing" 
(198), and (199) ** Innocence," after an original by Foley. 

The print, to which subscribers are entitled next year, i* nvi 
worthy even of the Art Union ; the artist, Mr. J. J. C^halon, seldom 
producing anything worthy of engraving, and, in this instance, Mr. 
Willmore, the engraver, by no means doing what he should havi 
done. Any one familiar with the works of Woolett will at once set 
what a tremendous distance there is between the water which he 
represented, buoyant, sparkling, and deep, and the heavy graxer 
and point lines of Mr. Willmore, which look like nothing in natnn 
and little in art. The thirty wood engravings, illustrative of 
*' Childe Harold," promise much better ; but we must decidedly 
register our opinion, that the Art Union is every year less worthy 
of its position and of the patronage it obtains. Unless the council 
makes some very great efforts towards improvement, the soonvr it 
gets rei»hiced, or extinct, the better fur British art. 
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JOHN ASSELYN. 




Thirk 18 ia Switaerland a charming writer, whose productions 
have all the perfume of the Und in which he dwells, and all the 
raaTity and b'mhommie of the simple and good pnstor of his flook. 




His leisure hours are not spent in contriving gross satires, written 
^th a pen dipped in Egyptian darkness, in the stylo of the bitter 
old monk of Meudon. No ! he is no modem Babelais. His gray 
Voun. 



goose-quill, or, haply now, his steel substitute, appears dipped in 
the milk of human' kindness, so gentle, so soothing, so pleasing are 
his words. Excellent Topffer ! may your name be more widely 
known, and your books be everywhere appreciated ! This observing 
man hu spoken sometimes of art ; and thus does he tell of his 
humours and fancies :— 

**I select a landscape by Asselyo. A matter of taste. This 
master is so sweet, so amiable, so redolent of all that is smiling and 
peaceful in country life. In the foreground we have a miniature 
strand, and some cattle drinking in the waters of a river. Goats, 
mares, even donkeys, are covered by the shadow of a bridge, the 
unequal arches of which support layers, now of bricks, now of hewn 
stone, some covered by plaster or cement, some concealed under 
tufls of grass. On the edge of the horizon the sky shines with all 
the temperate brightness of a beautiful evening ; above, clouds 
fringed with gold float in a calm and deep azure. This picture has 
been jreally painted; and it is a masterpiece. Does the place it 
represents exist ? I know not, and I do not care ; for if it does not 
exist entire, every one of its lovely detalLi are real and true copies 
of nature in her sunniest moods. ^' * 

The writer of the above passage, which in the original is 
charming, has himself painted a picture in so many words. In so 
doing, he has not sought to make the painter subordinate to nature ; 
he has rather given the man a power over nature. If it is this 
great power which furnishes the subject, and even more than the 
subject — the inspiration, still the artist must have felt and under- 
stood the inspiration. "Without Asselyn," he tells us, ''nature 
would display her whole store of beauties, would bask indeed in the 
warm and genial sun ; but all this would be neither felt nor ex- 
pressed. Without Asselyn it exists ; but the peaceful, the gentle, 
the amiable — who will impregnate us with it? Without him this 
canvas may be a view, but not a picture." 

* Topffer, '* Reflexions et Menus propos d'un Peintro Oenevois, 
prec^dees d'unc notice par Albert Aubert." Paris, 1W8. 

a 
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Toptfer loved uature ; be, like the poet could cry : — 

** I care uot. Fortune, what you me deny ; 
You caunot rob me of free Nature's grace ; 
Yen I umiot f-hut the windows of the sky, 
Til rough which Aurora shows her bright'ning face ; 
You cannot bar my conntant feet to trace 
Tlio wood and lawns, by liying streams at ere : 
T.et health my nerves and finer fibres brace, 
And I their toys to the great children leave. 
Of fancy, reason, virtue nought can a* bereave." 

!>o..c but masters ever inspire in the reBned the tiioughts whidi 
we h^-. J i; 'ted aV)ove, or raise any question impoitani or interestiiig 
to art. A^cl>n was a master — decidedly not of tiie first order of 
merit — but so pleasant, so agreeable, as Topffer says, flo naively in 
love with rural beauties, so luminous in his execatiun, that we 
must give him a place in the history of landscape between Claude 
Lorraine and Both, of Italy ; and, in the history of animal p^nting^ 
between Karel Dujardin and Bamboche. It will scarcely be ore- 
dited by those who have at all extended their researches in art^ 
that the name of A^solyn is not even mentioned in Descamps. 
Houbraken just alludes to him, and that is all. As for the other 
biographers, they have fallen into innumerable errors on the point. 
Souie say that he is a pupil of John Miel, some of Isaiah Vander- 
velde. Harms, in his chronological table of painters, fixes his 
birth in the year 1567 ; D'Argenville makes him bom in Holland, 
about 1610. In the midst of all these uncertainties, what appears 
to those who have examined into the matter in modem times most 
likely and reasonable, from every indication and known fiict, is, 
that he was bora in Holhind, about 1610, and that he was the 
pupil of Isaiah Yandervelde, who doubtless taught him to paint 
battles, which, as we shall see, was one of his peculiarities. This 
inference we are led to draw from a |.assage of Sandrart, who knew 
Asselyn personally, and m hose testimony appears to be incontestable. 
HLs words are : — ''Inter Amstelodameu>:es subdialium pictores 
valdd Celebris erat tam quoad equorum, qudm aliorum animalium 
hominumque figuras et quoad pnfUa. Disoipulus euim fnit Isaliae ' 
de Velde, artificis in hoc pingendi gencre qui Haga comitis habita- 
bat ! " * Elsewhere Sandrart speaks of Amsterdam as the country of 
Asselyn : In nrbepeUrid Amttdodamituii.f 

We are able to say with tolerable certainly, that Asselyn started 
at a very early age for Italy, that he travelled much, and lived for 
a long time at Kome, where the oommanity of painters of his own 
country gave him the surname of Crabbetje (which in Dutcki means 
little crab), because he had a twisted hand and crooked fingers. 
It is a remarkable fact that this maimed dwarf had an easy and 
ready touch — ^a pencil remarkable for its lightness and elegance. 
But, surrounded by so many masters, he hit upon two whose man- 
ner seduced him at once. These were Claude Lorraine and Bam- 
boche. The mixture is singular ; and it is rather difficult to 
conceive of the man who could have a passion for any two artists so 
dissimihir. One, grave and solemn, devoted to the study of lights 
and the more solemn phases of landscape ; the other, from taste, a 
student of the cross road and the tap-room— a painter who dashed 
upon the canvas all the humour of a tavern wit — a poet beside a 
buffoon. But so it was with Asselyn. He was thus able to satisfy 
at the i>ame time the impulse he felt for representing ItaUan nature 
and the natural taste which, as a Dutchman, he had for the ordi- 
nary things of life ; especially 

•• The parlour splendours of that festive place, 
The whitewashed wall, the nicely sanded floor. 
The vamish'd clock that click 'd behind the door ; 

* *' Among Amsterdam painters of out-door scenes he was very 
celebrated for his figures of horses as well as of other animals and 
men, and for battles. He was a pupil of Isaiah De Velde, an 
artist in this style of painting, who lived at the Hague." 

t '* Academia nobilissimic artis pictorica?, Norimbergic, 1683.** 
Florent Lecomtc says that Asselyn was sumamed Petit- Jean, 
because of his small stature. Hence many writers have con- 
founded Asselyn with Pctit-Jcan of Holland, an artist who also 
painted lund<cupcs with very minute figures. But D'ArgenviUe 
observes that this painter, whose surname was Bellon, died at 
Kome before the year Itiol. Ho must not, then, be confounded 
with As»el) a. 



The chest contriv'd a double debt to pay. 
A bed by night, a che^t of drawers by day ; 
The pictures placed for ornament and use. 
The twelve good rules, the royal game of goose ; 
The hearth, except when winter chilfd the day, 
With aspen boughs, and flowers, and fennel gay, 
While broken tea-cups, wisely kept for show, 
Hanged on the chimney, glisten*d in a row.*' 

PoUowlDg in this respect the example of Claude, Asselyn s^icnt niDcli 
of his limb wandering about the environs of Rome ; not so much t>.> 
study and note the efi'ects of the sun upon the country, as tj ilraw 
some of the noble ruins he met with at every step, and which Le 
laid bj as subjects to be introduced at a future time into hid LqiI- 
scapes. Whether it was that he possessed a more intuitive and 
grand conoepUim c^ nature — one more elevated and sublime than 
belongs in genersl to the artists of the Low Countries — or whether 
it was that assoelaUoii with Claude Lorraine had elevated hb idea^, 
Asselyn at onee showed himself possessed of a style which did not 
wholly prevent him from retaining his Dutch naiveti. TL<^ 
ruined monuments of Roman power were observed and studied by 
him under every phase and intonation of light, at every h^ar c>f 
the day ; but in preference, when the sun shone in all its brilliADej. 
He knew them by heart. Opening his mind tc the poetry of ruir.^ 
he attached himself from choice to those which remind us of the 
great deeds of history— of the events of the heroic era. Here be 
would find a vestige of the house of Cicero — renerable niina- 
where trees have taken root and have spread their green b >u^bs 
over the di^ointed stones. There he would fall upon some arca-ies 
of the ancient aqueduct of Prascati, which conducted water to the 
palace of Augustus. Purther on, he would discorep and sit fwi 
hours before the temple of the Tihurtine Sybil at Tivoli— a cirouUr 
temple, still supported by mutilated columns, the Corinthian 
capitals of which have lost their acanthus. 

The ruins of the Amphitheatre of Maroellus, known fiuniliarljr 
as the Coliseum, and which the Frenchman, Jacques Callot, w 
then engaged in engraving with his learned and admirable point, wen; 
portrayed by Asselyn many times in all their majesty — that is to sav, 
with their decorations of verdure^ with those thousand flowers aL<i 
shrubs which haive started up on the steps of the amphitheatre- 
there, where once a gladiator expired amid the roars of the brutal 
populace. When examining with an artistic eye the repmeotatioDS 
of the artist, we feel that poetry alone can render the beauty eithtr 
of the reality or the copy. Both in presence of the picture and the 
ruins, who would fail to recollect the ofl-quoted lines of Byn)L>, 
which we scarcely make any apology for transcribing, so wondn>itf 
is the affinity between the Dutch artist's mellow tints and the noble 
author's suggestive words ! 

" But when the rising moon begins to climb 

Its topmost arch, and gently pauses there ; 
When the stars twinkle through the loops of time. 

And the low night-breese waves along the air 
The garland forest, which the gray walls wear, * 

Like laurels on the bald first Cicsar'a head ; 
When the light shines serene, but doth not glare, 

Then in this magic circle rise the dead ! 
Heroes have trod this spot — 'tis on their dust ye tread. 



A ruin— yet what ruin ? From its i 

Walls, palaces, half cities, have been reared ; 
Yet oft the enormous skeleton ye pass, 

And marvel where the spoil could hare appeared. 
Hath it Indeed been plundered, or been cleared } 

Alas ! developed, open to decay, 
When the colossal fabric's form is marred, 

It will not bear the brightness of the dliy, 
Which streams too much on all years man have reft away." 

Chateaubriand appears to KaVe before him a picture of Asselyn, 
when he says, in his ** Travels in Italy :**—'* I took refuge in the 
Hall of the Baths, near the Poecile, under a fig-tree which ba^l 
overthrown a wall by its gix)wth. In a little octagonal ball a vine 
pierced the vault of the edifice, and its great, smooth* red, mkI 
crooked stalk climbed along the wall like a huge serpent. AnmnJ 
me everywhere^ through these arcades of ruins^ I saw beautiful 
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pointo of Tiew in the Roman oonntiy, while elder-bnihes fill the 
Joerted baths. Fragraenta of masonry were carpeted over by the 
iMves of the hart's toognei the satin yerdnre of whloh appeared like 
mo^e-Tork on the white marble. The summits of the rains 
looked like baskets and bonqnets of Terdure." 

But amid all Xhese august ruins, where almost any artist would 
hare been derated to a lofty and admirable style, even without 
knou-ing it, Asselyn found means to satisfy his natural bonhommte 
and his Iots for the true, by the simplicity of the figures with 
wLich he adorned bis landscape. Having arrived at Rome at the 
time when Nicolas Poussin inaugurated historical painting, when 
Claude Lorraine shed his flood of light over the Arcadian eountries 
which his rich and fertile imaginatioii had invented, Asselyn saw 
nothing moving abroad but herds of goats, rough herdsmen taking 
their animals to drink, with their halfsavage mares. There, 
where the more pompous French artist would have introduced 
C^riolanus^ or Pyrrhus, an antique philosopher, or else Antony and 
Cleopatra, the Dutch artist naturally and without effort painted 
the Sabine peasant whom he had seen pass with his mules utterly 
une^ncerned beneath the trophies of Marins. Scarcely conscious of 
what be did, he created in his picture a contrast that showed 'th« 
iDoate poetry of his mind. But then the Dutch had none of that 
frantic love for Roman antiquity, which was carried to such an 
afeunl extent in France, even by people who knew so little of the 
past as to introduee consub and proconsuls, Lucretia and Brutus^ 
Scipioand Nero, in bag wigs, swords, slashed doublets, red heels, 
booiis, and powdered hair 1 

It was in the style of Bamboohe that Asselyn painted his long 
dmres of oxen with immense horns, horns that would oarry a hay- 
cock on fire, as they did for Hannibal, his horses, his asses, and all 
his fiiTourite rustic animals. Nevertheless, as he introduced a 
little less of rudene«ui, a softer touch, a more peaceful and gentle 
lenUment, he rather resembled Karel Dujardln* in this particular. 
The reader may, for example, remark aidon^ the engravings of 
Claesaens a very pretty and plquaut etching, admirably executed, 
which renuods us of the wit and the unexpected and striking grace 
of this master — that is to say, of Karel Dujardin— in a composition 
which at first sight might be attributed to Bamboche, or at all 
erects to Jean Miel. A cavalier has led his horse down into a 
kind of cave which appears formed by the fall of some enormous 
rocks, and in the bottom of whidi is a well. Draped elegantly in his 
cWk, the gentleman, whose rank is clearly shown by the fineness 
of his features and the ribbons adorning his beaver, is standing on 
the ground, and waiting while a young peasant is drawing some 
vater for his horse to drink. A ray of light, which has doubtless 
^llen through the fissures of the rock, falls upon the crupper of 
the white horse, brought up vigorously on the transparent obscurity 
^>f the subterranean cavern. At the other extremity of this grotto 
ve see a series of steps cut in the rock, which a muleteer is ascend- 
iQg. Pierre de I^er, Dujardin, or Wouvermans, never produced 
anything more eharming than this picture ; nothing more correct in 
dkroacuro, nothing more generally true. It is a masterpleoe 
(p- §4). Of course, the engraving wants the advantages of colour ; 
bat it is admii-able as it stands, and shows the importance of correct 
study. 

This picture is but one proof of the correct taste of Asselyn, for 
▼hom the following appears almast to have been written : — ** There 
is bat one school of art — nature. But to read her volume profit- 
aHj, artists must study profoundly the antique and ancient Italian 
Khiwl, formed by the era of Leonardo, Angelo, and Raphael. It may 
precede, or follow, or coincide with the study of the living figure ; 
»till tliese immortal works must be your guide ; for whether it be 
cf^aporition, or colouring, or design, you are likely to find that 
these masters read nature more clearly than you ever can. But do 
Dot copy or imitate them further than as objects of study. Learn 
anatomy by all means ; but do not forget the object. When you 
^faw a dissected limb, be sure to sketch the living one beside it, 
that yon may at once contrast them, and note the differences. In 
drawing from the nude figure, contmst your sketch with the 
antique ; you will find in it many defects. Never forget that per- 
fectioo, the result of a high specialisation of nature's law of 



mdiyidnality, is rare; the opposite, that is, imperfection, the 
result of a tendency to unity of organisation, is by fiar the more 
oommon.*' t 

It is rery seldom that Asselyn makes any use of concentrated 
light. In general it is in the open air, in the broad daylight, 
that is laid the scene of his pastorals and bamhochades. Doubtless 
it cannot be pretended that the light of Asselyn has the intensity, 
the daisling brightness, the magic power of Claude. The artist of 
whom we now speak presents us only with a reflection of it. But, 
in a lower key, the Dutchman has correctly observed and admirably 
rendered the phenomena of the sky, the freshness of early mom, 
the warmth and glow of evening. The masses of rocks and leaves, 
which he in general introduces into his foregrounds, are never in 
any instance opaque aiid obscure, but always eDlivened by reflection ; 
for with him light is everywhere, and aj^rial perspective, which he 
has studied . like a true pupil of Claude, sends back his horizons to 
a depth which is really surprising. A luminous vapour spread 
throughout the atmosphere softens the rudeness of the rocks and 
the too crude outlines of the mountains and their steep and arid 
sides, whose towering summit is 

** Almokt too small for flight,'* 

The ambient air of his pictures unites the difierent tints of the 
landscape, combines the earth, the heavens, and the water, and 
fbrms a harmonious, gentle, and calm whole. It is the same 
process adopted by the mighty Claude, with less of genius in the 
handling. We must oonfess that the colours of Asselyn are often 
ill prepared ; his skies, his land, lit up by the sun, acre rendered 
heavy by a ruddy tint. His painting, instead of being delicate, 
insenuble, we might say almost immaterial, like that of Ckude, 
is too redolent of the palette, and sometiinea wants transparency. 
But these fiiults are not found in all his productions. There are 
some which Kvt eminently successful, where the graduated tones of 
the setting sun are admirable, and in which we gase enamoureil on 
the beauty of an Italian evening sky, warm and glowing, — 

" Till the moon 
Rising in clouded m(^esty, at length 
Apparent queen, unveiled her peerless light, 
And o'er the dark her silver mantle threw." 

These subjects, while less rough and crude than 'those in the same 
style by Jean Both,t are nevertheless less magnificent and grand 
than those of Claude Lorraine. 

- The walks and wanderings of Asselyn, round about Rome, 
** City of the soul," 

were always those of a tasteful artist. His intense earnestness as 
a painter never abandoned him for one moment. Villages, anti- 
quities, animals, the figures fouud in his way, were always dotted 
down in his note-book. ''It is really astonishing," says D'Argen- 
ville, **how many pictures he left in Rome and Venice during his 
residence in those cities. One day he was accosted by two amiable 
lady pilgrims, who, noticing him drawing in the open air, were 
curious to see what he was doing. They were very enthusiastic, 
and praised his work very much. Presently, familiarity making 
them more intimate, the artist presumed to ask them what was the 
cause of their having started on a pilgrimage. * Wc are Germans,' 
said the younger of the two. 'Our &ther, who has married a 
second time, guided by the counsels of his new wife, wishes to force 
us to take the veil. Both my sister and myself, who have neither 
of us the least ta&te or vocation fur convent life, upon serious 
reflection, have taken our jewels and valuables, and adopted tbe only 
plan which remained for us to try.' ' And do you not fear, beau- 
tiful as you are,' replied the painter gallantly, ' that you may meet 
with unpleasant adventures on your journey ?' * No !' they replied ; 
' we have vowed ourselves to the goddess Cythera until we each 
find a husband, and we advance on our journey in tbe full con- 
fidence of being protected.' The opportunity was rather a tempting 
one for an artist free from all engagements* But his hour was not 
yet come. He escaped victoriously from the danger." 

W^e learn from this simple anec<lote, that AbHely visited Venirie 
as well as Rome, and that he must, therefore, have gone through 
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all Upper Italy. We, however, have no precise information as to the 
time when he visited Venice, but it appears likely that it was about 
1643 or 1644. As he was proceeding on his way towards- his own 
country, he passed throagh Lyons, which was then a city that 
abounded in painters and amateurs. The eagerness of the latter to 
pay their court to him, and also to buy his numerous pictures and 
drawings, kept him a long time in that celebrated city. Luckily for 
him, the innumerable treasures 6f his portfolio, the studies he had 
confided to his memory and his talent, gave him every opportunity 
of satisfying his admirers without copying himself. 

Here it was that Asselyn felt the power of love, of true love 

" Founded on reason, loyal, just and pure ;" 
he had been tempted to yield to the blandishments of the young 
German nymphs, but this passion 

** Swift as a shadow, short as a dream, 
Brief as the lightning in the collied night,*' 

passed away. Not so in Lyons. Here he met with one Houwart 
Koorman, a merchant of Antwerp, who had two pretty daughters. 



blue tones of Breughel "^ and Koland Savefy. Jacques Pinas, tie 
master of Rembrandt, and Rembrandt himself, had aoeustomed 
the Dutch to effects of landscape which were rather fantastical. The 
manner of Asselyn, which was that of Claude, must have necessarily 
surprised and delighted the schools of Holland, that had never seen 
so much light either in nature or in pictures. They were in niter 
darkness as to the lands where were to be seen — 

** Those blazing suns that dart a downward ray, 
And fiercely shed intolerable day ; 
Those matted woods where birds forget to sing, 
But silent bats in drowsy clusters cling. 
There poisonous fields with rank luxuriance crowned, 
Where the dark scorpion gathers death around ; 
Where at each step the stranger fears to wake 
The rattling terrors of the vengeful snake ; 
Where crouching tigers wait their hapless prey, 
And savage men, more murdVous still than they ; 
While oft in whirls the mad tornado flies. 
Mingling the ravaged landscape with the skic«." 
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More fortunate than the pilgrims of the Venetian plains, the 
daughters of Koorman, who had placed themselves under the pro- 
tection of Lucins, both found husbands. The elder had already 
married a painter of the Low Countries, Nicolas of Heldt-Stocade, 
whom Asselyn had known at Venice. He himself married the 
younger daughter in 1645, and ,the two brothers-in-law returned 
together to Holland with their pretty wives. ** This is what 
Genoels tells me," says Houbraken, " having himself heard it 
from the lips of Laurent Franck, an historical painter, who lodged 
at that time in the house of the said Houwart at Lyons, with Artus 
Ludlinne, who was the author of the admirable sculptures so much 
admired at the Maison de Ville of Amsterdam." 

The productions of Jean Asselyn made a very great impression 
on the general world of amateurs. Their novelty pleased them. 
Tbeir clear and fresh tints appeared all the more charming because 
tliey contrasted in a most unexpected manner with the crude and 
wild green of Paul Bril, with the no less crude and no less wild 



And as at the same time, Herman Swanevelt and Jean Both 
returned from Italy, the rays of the great sun of Claude Lornune 
illumined all the paintmg of the North, until the great and excel- 
lent Ruysdael, castin.*; over the fields and meadows the melancholy 
and sombre veil of his genius, made them feel what hidden poetry 
there was in the absence of the sun and in nature covered as by a 
funeral pall. Ruysdael was the opposite of Claude, and with 
Young could cry — 

'' Let Indians, and the gay, like Indians, fond 
Of feather'd fopperies, the sun adore ; 
Darkness has more divinity for me ! 
It strikes thought inward, it drives back the soul 
To settle on herself our point supreme ; 
Here lies our theatre ; there sils our judge. 
Darkness the curtain drops o'er life*s dull scene ; 

• ** Thb.Wobks op Eminent Mastbrs," vol. ii. p. 33. . 
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'Tis the kind hand of Providence ttretch'd ont, 
'Twixt man and Tanity ; 'tit reason's reign, 
And Tirtuo*s too ; these tutelary shades 
Are man's asylum from the tainted throng.*' 

What proTee, in a very marked manner, the pitch of fiiahion and 
favoritism to which Aaselyn had reached in Amsterdam, to me 
the florid expresaion of D'ArgeuTille, we may mention, that Rem- 
bnndt, who waa either painting or engraring the portraits of 
all the celebrated men of hit country, executed an etching of 
Assel}!!, which has come down to posterity as one of the best and 
most preciouB productions of that great master. Asselyn is repre- 
sented in the bu8t» one hand on his hip, the other clenched, and 
leaoiog on a table, where are placed his palette and his books. 
He wears a high hat, pointed and peculiar, which by no means 
Tesembles those of Clement de Jonghe, of Ansloo, and the other 
portraits of Rembrandt — an Italian hat, of which, doubtless, our 



by titles and claims nerer to be forgotten. Without any reiy 
striking originality, his landscapes are yet to be distinguished at 
the first glance from all the masters whose influence he felt, or 
whose manners he Toluntarily imitated. If he is compared with 
Claude Lorraine, whom he almost directly copies, we see at once 
that he differs from him in style while even copying the same 
effects of light, the same sites. Claude ennobles everythiog that he 
touches ; he interprets nature, giving it at the same time some of 
his own personal grandeur. His trees are not only thoae oaks and 
elms and larches which he may hare drawn in the gardens of 
some picturesque villa ; they become rounded, are contrasted, wavy 
in outline, not exactly as they are seen in nature, but as the 
painter would have planted and disposed them. Imagine the 
gardens of a Crystal Palace, with trees planted and fixed in 
positions by the hand of Claude Lorraine. Edifices, terraces, figures, 
sky, the heaven — there is nothing in Claude but what recalls 
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trtist had adopted the fashion of Rome. While at the same time 
giriDg his model a free-and-easy air, Rembrandt has very cleverly 
oontrived to disguise the deformed hands and crooked fingers of 
Cntbbetje, so that he has made very good use of a defect which 
vould have much pussledmany other painters. The background 
of the picture represents an easel, on which rests a landscape 
vith some buildings worked in. This easel serves to show us 
^kidi are the original proofs- that is, the proofs before letters, 
^ey are very rare. 

To return to our landscape-painter, we cannot but believe that it 
vu a|)iece of good fortune for him to have his portrait painted by 
the hand of Rembrandt. It was the province and the peculiar 
glory of that great man, to immortalise those whose portraits he 
cither engraved or painted. Who would have ever heard, in these 
utilitarian days, even of Abraham France, of the burgomaster Six, 
or of Coppenol, if they had not been the firiends of Rembrandt T 
^tteljn, however, made himself better remembered by posterity 



antique times — the daya of Saturn and of Rhea. Asselyn, on the 
other hand, accepted naively the great impression produced by 
Italian landscn^) ; and he, too, produced in his pictures the lovely 
and luminous effects. Incapable of rismg to the ideal concei lions 
of the French painter, the reality sufficed to him ; he simply 
admired the beauty of those Roman solitudes, where ruins cluster 
in every comer; be allowed those eloquent ruins to speak for 
themselves ; and finding them, doubtless, poetical enough, he did 
not need to add to them the poetry of his own mind. How would it 
be possible to gaie with a calm and indifferent eye upon those distant 
remains, crowned with wild flowers, and wrapped in the mists of 
evening, if you could believe that you were gating at the roof of 
Cicero's house, or the remains of the baths of Mecena at Tivoli ? 
However this may be, it is, above all, in the figures introduced, 
into his pictures that Asselyn differs from his master. Those that 
fill his landscapes are, above all, modem, and like those we see 
peopling the ragged roads of Both of Italy, or the works of Bam- 
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boche, and in some of the engravingB of Bergheiu. Here it b a 
peasant in his sheepakin cloak — like some Greek or Hungarian 
shepherd — driving au ass before him ; a traveller on horseback 
hurrying on to reach the distant inn ; or a herd»man crossing a ford 
with his flock, and about to seek the pasturage Tvhich may be seen 
at the foot of yon pretty hills, of which the wavy lines are lost in 
the distant horizon. And, while speaking of the figures of Asselyn, 
we may be allowed to reprbduce the siugular remark of a French 
critic, to the effect that, when they do not play the principal part 
in bis picture, they may almost always be seen turning their backs 
to the painter, as if they were about to fly into the recesses of the 
picture, to hide tliemselves in its far-distant gloom. 

We have already remarked, in an early paragraph of our present 
notice, that Asselyn painted battle-scenes in the style of Isaiah 
Vaudervelde, his fii-st master. Whan iie came back from Italy, 
ho brought with him the rou^h and merry mauuer of BambochOf 
which was ao well adapted to this style of subject. It appears 
from a passage in Sandrart, that the amateurs of Venice, Lyons, 
and Amsterdam, asked him on several occasions to paint battle- 
pieces, doubtless with a view to combine in one picture all the 
excellences of so able an artist. Sandrart himself possessed one of 
these pictures, reoreaenting the Solario bridge, near Rome, attacked 
by the Croatians, and defended by horsemen covered by steol 
armour. * Sandrart speaks highly of this picture, full of life and 
motion and truth. D'Argenville adds that we may. readily accept 
the criticism of a man who was himself a distinguished painter. 

If we compare Asselyn in Kai^l Dujardin^ whom he resembles 
very much, we shall discover, on critical examination, that the 
sentiment of Asselyn is less profound less intimate. Asselyn 
rarely goes beyond the exterior of things, and sticks to the taste for 
surface, and to varied effect, and this is the reason why he is so 
struck with the appearances of light. Actually burning under the heat 
of the sun, the country appears to bim magnificent, imposing, but 
utterly devoid of mystery. Less grand in the whole, Karel Dujardin 
is more complete and admirable in his details. He allures us for 
whole hours by useless, but charming and seductive, nothings. He 
interests us in a thistle, which a little donkey is enjoying with 
supreme delight; and sometimes we find quite unexpectedly that 
he has thrown his whole soul into some at first unnoticed comer of 
his picture. There are, however, certain points in which the two 
masters resemble one another very much, which only proves with 
irresistible force how true both are to nature. We allude more 
particularly to those representations of the picturesque scenes which 
may be noted at the entrance of Italian inns. The stone staircase 
is on the outside, as often happens in hot countries ; down these 
step? we see a Maritome descending with refreshments for the 
travellers, who are cracking their rude jokes with the chamber- 
girl. One has remained in the saddle, and is drinking out of a 
pitcher ; the other is arranging or pUiting the bridle of his horse, 
while waiting for the wine which is being fetched. The children of 
the house stare with open eyes at the fine gentlemen and their 
handsome steeds. Add to this a vine which runs up over the 
stairs, and then an Italian sky, and you will have a delicious 
picture, which might be signed either by Karel or Asselyn. 

How at home Asselyn would then have heeu, had he visited the 
sunny lands of the East ; and what a picture he would have made 
of such a scene as may be daily gazed at in some of the outskirts 
of certain Turkish cities, where "a large gateway," says a recent 
traveller, ** generally forms the entrance to the gardens of these 
dwellings, having on each side of it stone seats capable of containing, 
perhaps, a dozen persons ; and here the family sit at sunset regu- 
larly every evening, if the weather permit. I was much struck 
with this custom the first time I visited the village, as, in riding 
through its i^'hole range, I saw on either side, at every gate, groups 
of well-dressed people, of which the greater proportion were females, 
and who greeted us as we passed, as Mr. Whithull, an English 
merchant, to whose house I was proceeding, was known to all ; 
therefore, salutations of recognition were exchanged with every 

« " In pinacotbcca mea ipsius mauu elaboratiim habeo pontem 
Solarium, prop!; Romam, qui a cataphrsctatis custodibus equitibus, 
a Croatis oppugnatur, ubi velitatio quam proximo ad veritatem 
ncccdeus f»ummu cura exhibita e^t." 



family from each side of the road, aa ve continaed our omrse 
toward our destination. From the balconies of some of these agree- 
able countiy seats, the view is exquisite ; beneath you lies the 
garden, consisting of phintfl of ihe most varied and richest fuliage 
that fancy could have flung together ; some they have whose lesres 
are of the deepest crimson, which contrasts beautifully with the 
pale-yellow and light-green, whioh twine themselves together avi 
climb up the trellises, which form a sort of awning round the 
lower parts of the mansion ; masses of beds of flowers displays 
bright variegated carpet, which compose a groundwork from which 
rise, somewhat higher, the rich and spreading vine, with its purple, 
clusteriug treasures, which, in big profusion, are seen reeling to 
the earth ; then the dark-green orange and lemon trees, with their 
bright fruit, looking like spots of sunshine glittering amongst Ui« 
shade ; above, in broad clumps, the timber-trees extend their round 
masses, occasionally broken by the dark, melancholy cypress rearing 
their pyramidic heads, sometimes, in the distance even to the 
clouds." 

Bryan says of Asselyn, that bis pictures were in the style of 
Berghem. "His pencil is i*emarkably firm and neat, and the trees 
and plants are touched with great sharpness and spirit His 
pictures are highly esteemed, and are worthy a place in the choicest 
collections,'* 

Asselyn, despite the charm and gtaoe of his pictures, is nut 
counted in the list of precious masters. We mean that he is not 
one of those painters whose productions go on always incrensin;^' in 
price, such as Vaudervelde, Wouvermans, Both, Ruysdael, Claude 
Lorraine ; but he holds an honourable position in museums and in 
private collections. 

In the Museum of the Louvre are the following works pf his:- 
1. '• View of the Lamentano Bridge, on the Tevereno." A woman 
mounted on an ox, conversing with another woman, is about to furd 
the river. Several animals are also crossbg. 

2. ** A Landscape*' (p. 81) ; a tower, surrounded by trees and 
built on a rock, overlooks a river. At the foot of the rock is a 
muleteer discharging two mules ; near him is a galley-slave pomting 
to two barks. In the foreground a man with a dog, carrying a 
packet. An excellent effect of the setting sun. . 

8. " View on the Tiber'* (p. 92). To the left (reversed in the 
engraving), a mass of rocks. In the background a bridge with four 
arches, protected by a tower, and ending in an eminenee with 
buildings on the Summit. Herdsmen mounted, one upon an ox, 
another on an ass, pass the river. The efiects oi light and shade 
in this picture are e:tcellent. 

4. " A Ruin in the neighbourhood of Home.** Two henUmen 
nre seated by the side of a hut, erected at the foot of on aqueduct 
in ruins. Near them are eome goats and sheep. 

This picture and the preceding were in "the GaUttet of Love," 
painted by Lesuenr, at the hotel Lambert, saye the caUlogue of the 
Louvre, prepared by the conservator Villot. 

In the museum of Amsterdam is to be seen a Yet> singular 
picture, painted by Asselyn. It is an emblematical couipositioD, 
intended to immortaliM the seal and rlfilance of the great pen- 
sioner John de Witt. It- represents a swan defending her neat 
against the approach of a great dog ; an allusion to the person and 
name of De Witt. 

The museum of Brussels has an '' Italian lAadscape." Tkii is a 
very fine picture^ full of light and richly adorned by the huoaa 
figure. 

The Pinacothek Huscum of Munich has a *' landscape «ith 
Figures." It represents an Italian view with buildings. Same 
travellers on horseback enliven this excellent picture. 

Berlin Museum. ** A Seaport," signed J. A. 

In the Bridgewater Gallery is ** A View on the Tiber, with a 
lofty bridge." Herdsmen and flocks are about to pass the river by 
the ford. 

Neither the National Gallery nor Hampton Ooort contains any 
pictures by Asselyn. They are rare also in the rich collections 
which exist in this country. 

Asselyn never engraved himself, and it is to be regretted. Bat 
he has been successfully engraved by several, and especially I'y 
Perelle, who has given U9 the following subjects. 

" Bemains of the Aqueduct of Fraacati, which earned watsr Ut 
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the PaUce of Aujnistus;" ** Tlie Grotto of AqiiofareUe, where 
Charles V. erected a table ;" *' A View of the ColiiBeum or Amphi- 
theatre of Marcellus;" "Ruins of the Trophies of Marius ;" 
"Temple of the Tiburtine Sybil at Tivoli." ** Remains of the 
House of Cicero ;" ** View on the Tilier (remains of the Sabine 
bridge and the Santo Paulo gate)." 

Claessens engrayed the *' Horseman in the Cave/* already 
alluded to in this notice. 

Weisbrod engraved a piece representing " Travellers pAs^ing 
nnder a Roof of Masonry. ** 

The pictures of Asselyn are very seldom to be fomul in public 
miea. The prices they have fetched in public and celebrated sales 
in times pa^t are worth recording. ' 

At the sale Blondel de Qagny, in 1776. " A Landscape." To 
the right and the left are to be eeen houses and rocks. In the 
fnregroand is a woman dressed in hhie, mounted on a white hor«e^ 
vith eight other figures. £9^, 

Xeyman sale in 1776. Two fine pictures by Asselyo, '< The 
Remains of the Temple of Peace at Rome," nnd its fellow- picture, 
drawn in Indian ink, with elegant figures. ^1 16b. 

Sale of the Prince de Conti, 1777. '* A Landscape." In the 
foreground is to be seen a woman, who pours water out of a wooden 
Ik>w1. She is on horseback, and the horse is drinking out of a 
trough. £48. 

"A Landscape" and ''A Seaport," with figures and animaU. 
These picture's, according to the catalogue, were richly composed 
and very fine in colour. X36 4s. 

Two ** Landscapes," on copper ; one of them representing To])iRs 
and the Angel. £36. 

The sale of lUndon de Boisset, 1777. Two *' Landscapes." In 



one, a womiva on a mule holding a bird. Near her, a do^, with a 
man, who is pulling on his stookings. To the right, cows and 
sheep in the water. In the other, two cavaliers, a cliild and a divg 
on the borders of a stream. £180. 

The Sale Laperidre, 1817. **A Seashore." To the right an 
arched door in ruins. In the centre, the open sea. Several 
figures coloured in an agreeable manner. £24. *'A Country 
Scene," in which a lady and cavalier, seated on the ground, are 
introduced. The latter holds his horse by the bridle. Behind 
them is a servant with a loaded ass. £1C. 

Sale of the Duchess de Berri, 1837. Ruins of some anc'ent 
bath, seen from an arch, under which is pa.<<8ing a peasant leading 
a hoi-se and an asa. A young girl is fording a river, leading a little 
boy by the hand. £44. 

Sale of Cardinal Fesch, 1S45. '*The Baths of Mecena at 
Tivoli." The spectator sees a covered portico, a little fountain 
falling in a cascade into an antique sarcophagus. £Z6. 

''The Road across the Rock." Under a spacious vault of rocks 
a peasant drives before him a loaded horse and ass, to lead them to 
a ford, which a herdsman and two cows are already crossing. £6 5s. 

*' The Watering-place" (p. 86), is an excellent specimen of the 
style of this painter. The scene is on the Tiber. 

Asselyn seldom signed his name to his pictures. 
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HERCULES BETWEEIf VIRTUE AND VICE. 

FBOM A PAIMTISO BT LAIRVS8B, IN THE LOUT&B. 



We have already spoken of Gerard de Lalresse, who was surnamed 
the Dutch Poassin. The picture we now present by this artist is a 
very excellent specimen of his style. It is a famiKar subject, and 
one which tells its own story. The fable, as given by Xenophon 
and Cicero from Prodicus, a disciple of Protagoras and native of 
Ceoa, who lived about 400 B.C., runs thus : —Hercules, the cele- 
brated hero of antiquity, when still youog, and but newly his 
ovn master, lay recumbent in a solitary position, musing 
OQ the prospect of life which lay before him. Suddenly, while 
hia thoughts were thus bent upon his fortune, two women of 
mi^estic mien presented themselves before him. One, who oom- 
Uned noble simplicity of manners with beauty, struck him almost 
vith awe. She had no tricks of ornament about her. She was 
simply clothed in white. The other wore all the appearance of one 
accustomed to luxury and ease, while her fiice was covered with 
paint, and her hair full of perfume. With a proud and liaughty 
walk, with impudent looks, and adorned t>y every art of the toilette, 
she seemed bent on admiring her own person, and gated upon her- 
self in the water as in a mirror. When they lioth came to within 
a short distance of Hercules, the first advanced towards him with 
a ^Tave and solemn step, but was quickly passed by the other. 

*' Hercules," said she, '* you do not seem to know what road to 
tike. Make me your friend, and I will lead yon by a gentle and 
ea^ road. You shall want no pleasures and know no pain. 

'' And what is your name? " said Hercules. 

" My friends," replied the beautiful temptress, ''call me Plea- 
•nre. My enemies^ who calumniate me, call me Vice.'* 

*' Listen to me, Hercules," said the other woman. *'I know 
vbence you come, and who you are. Your education has revealed 
your character. I hope, then, if you follow my road, that you 
may shine among great men by your virtues and your mighty 
deeds, and that by so doing you will give renewed brightness to my 
nime. It is labour, industry, and self-denial that make life happy 
and bright. If you would have the gods propitious, bow to the 
gods. If yon wi«h to be loved by your friends, be generous and 
noble. If you ask for honours, be useful to your fellow-citiaens. 



If you wish all Greece to admire you, be useful to all Greece. If 
you would have the earth bring you forth good fruit, cultivate it. 
' If you would increase your flocks, watch them carefully. If you 
de^re a robust and vigorous frame, practise temperance and habi- 
tuate yourself to fiitigue. If you a^^pire to rule your fellow -men, 
obtain the mastery over your own passions." 

**See you not," said Pleasure, '*how difficult is this road? 
That by which I would lead you through life is smooth and strewed 
with flowers. Follow me to happiness." 

''Be silent, wretch!' cried Virtue. "Of what happiness do 
you speak ? What pleasures are known to you other than to eat 
before hunger is felt, to drink before thirst is known, to seek the 
couch of luxury, not for repose, but for the indulgence of idleness ? 
These are pleasures of the senses only, indulgence in which sinks 
man below the level of the brute creation. Your votaries, instructed 
by your pernicious lessons, pass their days in sloth and inactivity, 
and their nights in guilty pleasures, which enervate alike the mind 
and body. A youth of voluptuous idleness is succeeded by a painful 
. and premature old age, when palsied limbs, bleare 1 eyes, weakened 
brain, and the stings of unavailing remorse, show the fearful price 
at which your boosted pleasures are purchased by your deluded 
followers. Those who know you avoid your society ; while mine is 
sought by all the good and great, by all who wish to live and die 
happy and respected. The humblest of my followers is happier 
than the n^ost elevated of yours. It is I who give happiness to the 
domestic circle ; true nobility to tlie humble ; to the great their 
most meritorious distinction ; to friendship a tie more sacred. It 
is I who cause youth to btf regarded with pleasure by old age, and 
old age to receive the respect of youth. Those who take me (09 
their guide never fi^l to obtain the favour of the gods, the i^ection 
of their friends, and the homage of their fellow-dtisens ; and when 
at last the \ypnod arrived when the soul roust leave ite mortal tene- 
ment, they Hurreiuler life with calmness and resignation, looking for 
their reward in eveYlasting felicity." 

Hercules listened attentively, and his decision was then mode. 
He rejected Pleasure^ and followed in the track of Virtue, 
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FRANCIS DE PAULA FERG/ 





** You arc aware, sir," sajs Hagcdoni, in hii letter to ao amateur 
of ijaioting, ** of the talents of this fiimous painter, of his power of 



representing figures of a small sise, thoae German dancing-piocc, 
where a moltitnde of people occupy themselves in gasiog on s qtuck 
mounted npon the pbtform of a theatre. Sometimes the painter 
represents, jnst as you may have noticed in the pieces of tbit 
cabinet, some architectural ruin, white marble and its creyiccs 
expressed with extreme delicacy ; sometimes a pyramid and neigl)- 
bouring wall, with a door leading to a long arc»de. Here, i^aiD. 
is a fountain surrounded by muleteers, who lead theur mules and 
their horses to the water ; one restive or kicking, the other trotUng 
gently along with a Tillage) girl on the saddle, who presses her child 
in her arms, and chats familiarly with her traTclling companions ; 
. there, in a comer of the foreground of the picture, a young 
shepherd chats with a shepherdess, who has left her sheep to their 
own guidance, or to that of a mischierous little urchin, vho 
torments a dog ; and, as if to prove that there are troublesome 
people everywhere, even in piotures, the vilhige lovers are disturbed 
by a passer-by, who asks the way." 

From this animated and living description, a very tolerable ides 
may be formed of the talent and manner of Francis de Pftnh Ferg, 
a clever painter, very little known in France, and not e\ea rery 
popular in England, but very much esteemed in Qermaoy. He 
was bom at Vienna, the 2nd of May, 1689, and received the 
ordinary college education. He had almost concluded his studies 
when his £sther, Panorace Ferg, a very mediocre painter, plsced 
him in the hands of one of his colleagues, named Bascbnel«r, at 

• There is no known portrait of this master. The authentieity 
of that engraved in 1767 by J. F. Baase is contested, though it 
bears on* it *' Franciscus Ferg, sc ipse pinsit Drcsda^." 



FERG. 
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Wienerish-Neiuftadt. The seleoiion of the fiither did not prove ot 
rtarj great senrioe to the son, and it w really wonderful that the 
natural and rising talent of Francis de Paula was not wholly stifled ; 
for his master turned out to be but a dauber, who employed him 
only in rough and coarse work, and taught him rather to smear 
than to paint. Ferg accordingly wasted four years in the house of 
the painter of Neustadt ; but his father, having his eyes opened, at 
last recalled him. It is rare that the education of artists has not 
been interfered with or fiilsified by their parents. Though a 
painter himself, Pancraoe Ferg did not oomprehend the natural 
ta<ite of his son, and destined him for the higher branch of historical 



Sometimes he delighted in introducing jockeys, horses, and sumpter 
animals into the centre of a back -yard full of fowbi. Landscape, 
with him, was in general the aocedtery. Ferg, who was very fond 
of this style, and did not consider it secondary to that which he 
adopted, went to one of the most celebrated landscape-painters in 
Germany, Joseph Orient, took him for a master, and, in order the 
better to profit by his lessons, dwelt in his house. No one could 
have gone to a better school. Joseph Orient combined with a lively 
sentiment of nature a poetical invention, which reminds one some- 
times of Hermann Zaft-Leven, and a liking for a style which made 
him turn towards the heroic landscapes of Guaspre. However this 
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painting. This was in exact opposition to the inclinations and 
Aptitudes of Francis de Paula. He had a natural leaning foi 
ikmiliar subjects and small figures. The studies he liked best 
were the engravings of Callot and Sebastien Leclerc, who inspired 
him, moreover, with a taste for liue engraving, in which he was 
destined to excel. But as he must first learn to paint, he entered 
the studio of a master well known in Vienna for his littie figures, 
named Hans Graf, whose influence over his new pupil was 
decisive. 

Hans Graf succeeded very well in fiinciful pieces. He was 
admirable for representing great (airs in little pictures. He could 
people a public place, and express the moving rumour of a crowd. 



may be, his studies in the mountains of Tyrol hAd gifted his 
manner with a certain savage taste and naturally grand style, 
which made up in some measure for what he had borrowed from 
the conventions of the schools. Orient himself delighted in making 
thode litHe flgures in his landscapes ; but as Ic perceived that he 
took a groat deal of time without succeeding as much as he could 
wish, he had recourse to the pencil of his pupil ; so that, by aa 
unexpected interchange of services between the disciple and the 
master, Ferg painted figures in the pictures of Orieut, while Orient 
taught him how to frame his little ptrsonages in rural sites, but of 
a more select character and nature. 
After living three ycara in the hcuse of Joseph Or'ent, Fe g w; s 
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taken with a fancy ft)r travellin.];. He started from Vienna at the 
aj?e of thirty-one, and hi« master, from whom Hagedorn derived all 
the pre?eding information, lost sight of him altogether. It appears 
tliat he travelled through Germany, and Rtopi)e<l at the court of 
Bamberg, in Franc()nia, where his works found many admirers. 
Ferg, passing through Leipsic, met with a painter of Erfurdt, 
Alexander Tiiiole, a well-known landscape-painter, who had ha4 to 
retrace from nature the finest views in Saxonj. Thitle was painter 
to the court of Dresden. He invited his comrade to come and live 
at Dresden with him ; and, in order to induce him to do so, orerad 
him half his loiisrina:. Ferg acoepted this proposition, the more 
rea<li!y because Thiele could etch, and this was a bond of 
union between tliem ; while the landscape painter of Erfurdt 
<l)ubt^e?;s siw an a Ivantaje in asso'^iating himself with a com- 
ra<le from wliom he could ask figures with which to enrich his 
lAn(lirioai)es. 

Ferg lived several yoara at Dresden with Thiele, and, in fact, he 
often painted animals and figures or the canvas of his friends. 
Tlie consequence has been, that the landscapes of Thiele— those'at 
all events that lie ])ainfcd at that time, though somewhat too 
brown — are more sought after than those of his secimd manner, 
lK?cause of ihe traces which are seen of tl»e a«8ist,'ince of Paul Ferg. 
After a residence of five or six years at Dresden and in Lower 
- Saxony, Ferg started for England, and established himself in L<m- 
don, and there entered into the bonds of marriage, without deiiving 
any hiippiuess thtrefrom. At first fortune appeared to l)e favour- 
able to him, and an ateurs, on account of the extreme finish which 
charac'eri>.ed his works, paid him a price in proportion to the 
time he had si)ent over his work. But no sooner did his dome^tio 
affairs turn out unfortunate — and the marriages of foreigners to 
En.:j:lish women, and vies rsrsa, generally do— than he became the 
prey of that race of false amateurs who, taking advantage of the 
disti-ess of an artist, give themselves very cheaply the airs of a 
Maecenas, and crush under their pretended protection, the wretch 
who brilieves hin^self bound to give them gratitude and thanks, 
despite their meanness. 

The painter, discouraged, painted very little or very slowly. . 
Ferg became at last invisible even to the amateur;;, whose sincere 
generosity might have drawn him from the sad situation in which 
he lived. We are told that he waa found dead one morning, sitting 
l)efi)re the door of the house in which he lived, to which, he returned, 
it appeoi'ed, on the eve, so weak and exhausted, that he had not 
the strength to strike or to cry loud enough to make Mmself heard.' 
The date of his death is not exactly known. It is fixed by some 
about 1740. 

Ferg lived about fifteen years in London ; and so long a residence 
in a country, and among a peofile ^* so different from all 
others," says ope of Iub biographers, could not but have much eflfect 
in modifying his manner. Curious critics have certainly discovered 
this distinction, which is not wholly arbitrary. He became trans- 
parent, clear, and fair. There were some of the engravings of 
Ferg in his English style, in a famous cabinet — probably that of 
the Cv)unt of Bruhl — the description of whicli gave rise to the 
"Historic Elucidations** of Hagedorn. These pictures were on 
rop]>cr, and had on the back the mark of the {Xiinter. 

Bryan t^ays: "He visited England in 1718, where his pleasing 
.stylo, and tlie aj;recal>le sulyects of his pictures, brought him into 
immHliato employment. FergpaHsed twenty years in this country, 
and might hive lived in atflueucc and reHjiet^tability ; but an im- 
l)radeut juarriagc involved him in difficulties, and kepfc him in con- 
tinual indigonce. Ho is reported t) have b:en found dead in the 
street, near the door of his lo<lging, according to the anecdotes, 
about the year 17-58.** M. Dcsehamps, in 1740, says: "The 
landscapes of Ftrg are of very agreeiible SL'cnery, enriched with 
areliitectural ruins in a very picturesque style, and bear some 
resemblance to the works of Berghem. His small figures are cor- 
rectly drawn, and very delicately touched.** Other critics say : 
"It would be difficult to point out in what respect his pictures 
resemble Berghem." 

Alexander Thiele having executed some engravings at Dresden, 
after the dcjMirture of Ferg, sent the proofs to him to London, and 
asked him his opinion of them. Ferg replied, under the date of the 
21ht of August, 1725 — a precious date, because it fixes a time when 



Ferg was no longer in Germany — ^that he fbnnd ihe pictures very 
good, for a beginning, and added that he had serions intentions of 
executing eight engravings himself the next winter. He kepi bis 
word. These eight pieces were engraved with much siHrit, 
and an agreeable and fine point. The frontispiece bean the name 
of the painter, with this inscription, on a stone : "Gaprieei di Pr. 
Ferg.** The little figures are admirably drawn ; that is to lay, 
with that clever illusiveness which was needed for snefa small 
proportions. 

As f)r his paintings, Ferg certainly merits the first place amoD^ 
artists who have represented a multitude of figures in small pic- 
tures. Baut, the well-known fellow- work man of Bandoins, and old 
Michault, may be compared to him, but take a position below 
him. Ferg has the advantage of avoiding, or, at all events, 
making up for the vulgarity of his subjects by some accessory in 
good taste. He ennobles his sites by excellent buildings, by mins 
in an elevated style of art ; and his colours, admirably prepared, 
add to an idea which is not precisely poetical, ihe charm of that 
velvety brightneifs which was so much sought after by Wonvermaiu 
and Poekmberg. He neither omitted nor neglected any of the 
happy accidents supplied 1dm by nature. His fountains, lu< 
arcades, his remains of columns, are reproduced in his painUngB 
. with shades of marble, the transparency of alabaster, the rough 
solidity of freestone. His touch is substantial, and yet we notice 
sl^y lights which . bring up Uie figures and detach the groups 
one from the'^other. Hfigedom, who studied Francis Ferg well, 
observes, that his animab are executed with less finish and 
ability than his little personages — particularly in an anatomical 
point of view. "I could wish,*' he says, "that when representiBg 
white horses, he could have studied the variety of Philippe Woa- 
vermans, rather than the evenness of Breughel.** 

There Is no doubt that any man who had shown in great thiop* 
as much talent as Ferg did iu little ones, would have taken his 
position among the distinguished artists of history. 



TIIR VATICAX AND THE ARTISTIC TREASURES 
OF ITALY. 

. . '* Italia ! O Italia ! thou who hast 

The fafal gift of beauty, which became 
. A funeral dower, of present woes, and paii. 
On thy sweet brow is sorrow ploughed by shame. 
And annals graved in characters of flame. 
Would that thou wert in this thy nakcdnest 
Less lovely, or more powerful, and ciiuldst claim 
, Thy right, and awe the robbers back, who press 
7o shed thy blood, and drink t))p tears of thy distren ; ' 
Then might'st thou more appall ; or, less desired, 
Be homely, and be peaceful, undcplored 
For thy destructive charms." — BYnoN. 

The clever author of " The Real and ihe Ideal,*** a work full of 
informatio|^ and valuable matter for reflection, says: "We must 
ieel conscious of some degradation in tastei when we go from the 
majestic immutability of the Egyptian sehool, i£e inuiqnil, the 
reposing, ai^d the simply beautiful of Qreoiim scnlpinre, to the 
teiribly afflicting and savagely feirocioiis exlubiiioiiB of modem sit 
in painting.*' There is much truth in this, and the author has so 
well justified his remarks, thai we must feel degraded when be 
adds : " The following are the subjects which succeed almost con- 
tinuously in the pre^sent small picture-gallery of ihe Vatican: a 
woman showing a bloody handkerchief; the burial of a oorpse; 
tearing the entrails out of a man and winding them round a roller; 
two men beaten to death with sticks ; a dying man reeeiviog the 
sacrament ; and the possessed in * The Trantfignraiion* of Baifitelle, 
which Matthew of the Piary says is disgusting.** 

The fact of suoh pictures being selected for the adorning of the 
walls of a gallery, which must neoessarily be visited by a laixe 
portion of the eduoated in Europe, involves the eztstenee of so 
amount of bad tAste which it is painful to realise to the mind. 
Art must have indeed fiiUen low, when such are its modem master- 
pieces. We are told that the '^St. Jerome" of DomenichiDO, 

• <* The Real and the Ideal in Floreqce and Rome." 
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Ihoagh showing the visible emAdation of a naked body, is certainly, 
as Poussin says, cue of the three finest piotures in the world ; 
where death is painted in the happiest colours, where the mediam 
between joy and sorrow, for a departure of a soul from this world 
to regions of everlasting happiness is nicely observed. There is 
in this picture all the developed power of genius. We see the 
mingled pains of parting and the certain reward. We are sure 
tiiat the consolations of religion are nut wanting ; and we feel a 
solemn awe as we gaze on the calm confidence and the resigned 
air of its ministers, the earnest and believing awe of the youth 
around, and the heavenly welcome of the youthful cherubim, that 
gaie out from the heavens on the dying saint. An observant critic 
sajs: *'Corinne ismade to express astonishment that Nero, with 
the ApoUo ever before him, in the soothing and retiring moments 
of the bath, oould resist the imitation of such perfection ; but 
Would not this picture rather have awakened Nero to a sense of 
righteousness — might it not have inspired him with fiutb, hope, 
snd eharity, and converted him to those divine doctrines of 
Christianity t** 

But, like many other despots, bom to be the sconrge of the 
world, Kero had no belief in anything but himself. UnrCvStrained 
supreme power so demoralises the perceptions, that a man who 
looks down from that giddy height cannot recognise himself as one 
of the units of creation. Hence the insolent rejection of belief which 
characterises tyrants in all ages. Kero was not a man likely to be 
moved by any feelings which involve heart : sensations he might 
hare, but not emotions. 

Nioohis Poussin's third finest picture— that is to say, tbo work 
which he places amongst the three masterpieces — is not here. 
" The Crucifixion '* of Danitlle da Volterm is in one of the chapels 
of the St. Triuita. Certainly he must have been an eminent artist 
to have won such high and golden opinions from one so great, and 
to have received the support of Michael Angelo as the best man to 
execute in sculpture the monument of Henry IV. of France. Still 
be has not taken a high place in the history of art, and is generally 
oonstdeted io> have been more studious and patient than he was 
great. 

We hafv alMody spoken at considerable length, in our biography 
of Davidi* on French art, and we have alluded to many of its 
phases* One of Itt chantcterlstics is a love for the raw-hcad-and- 
bloody-bones school ; the horribloi the worst features of the battle ; 
the palnfbl, and even disgusting. Even Poussin was tainted by 
this defect — *'a precedent to the David school, who dipped their 
brushes in gore ! '* " The Transfiguration " of Raffaelle is, therefore, 
very natundly 1b his estimation one of the three great pictures in 
the catalogue of Poussin. It is reputed to have been painted as a 
kind of oompetition against the celebrated '*Raisiugof Lasarus** 
by Sebastian del Piombo, horn the design of Michael Angelo. 

We have m mueh o^lmiration for Raffaelle as we have difficulty 
in ootnprehending either the Pne-Raffaellites or their eccentric 
imitaton in modem times. . But we must say that this picture, 
instead of ekoHivg tiie gloomy hoiror which it was intended to 
c<jnvey, rouses rallier a feeliug of disgust and an extrenie wouiler 
at the introduction of the revolting details in the lower compart- 
ment. We can scarcely criticise it revesently, and therefore posa 
it over. 

In the Vatican, among other agreeable subjects, we have the 
instraments of torture used for tbe martyrdom of the early Chris- 
tians — a delicate branch of art, traly, but one which, If not agree- 
able, 18, at all events, interesting in an historical point of view. 

When Baffiielle painted for popes, princes, and cardinals, instead 
of painting merely for fame, he had changed the simplicity of his 
life, and with it had adopted a more gaudy style of art. Still, we 
cannot gaae on any of hia pictures without marvelling at the 
wondrous genius of the man ; and his Holy Families, Madonnas, 
and Magdalens are still what Catholic art has best to show. The 
painter seems inspired with a deep faith in his subject, which, 
however, fiides away and becomes colder as his life cliauges, and the 
temptations of pleasure wean him from more gentle thoughts. 

*' The Marriage of the Virgin" is one of the wonders of the pencil 
of Baffaclle. Hia Virgins are most gr?.cious and admirable. There is 
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loveliness and modesty, a deep show of maternity, in the Madonna's 
looks ; there is something prodigious in the child-like face of the 
Saviour, already giving token of coming power, that is redolent of 
genius. The Madonna and the goldfinch which St. John presents 
to the youthful Jesus, is a masterpiece never to I* surpassed. His 
St. John itself is a mighty effort of pictorial excellence, portrayinjr, 
as it does, the character of the prophetic man. 

Raffaelle had not always fortunate subjects. His patrons, the 
popes, were some of the worst who ever reigned. He could not 
make Borgia temperate, Julius worthy, or Leo averse to luxury. 
There are his pictures, in the second apartment, painted before the 
death of Julius. There is Heliodorus, Prefect of King Seleucus, 
plundering the temple. He is attacked by a soldier and by angels. 
The allusion, which was meant to be complimentary, was unhappy, 
as was the subject of '* The Miracle of Bubena." 

The cartoond.are well known. There ia a history in connexion 
with them which is interesting. "Another work of Raffaelle," 
says a recent writer already alluded to, ** destroyed by a succeeding 
pope, was embellishing, in a similar manner to the logs^ia, a salocn, 
where, in odd conjunction, but rather in character with the Roman 
amalgamation which we have remarked, the apostles and saints 
were coupled with the figures of various animals, which had at 
different times b^en presented to the pope. We know Leo was 
passionately fond of hunting — and royalty indulges in menageries ; 
—fond of a superficial acquaintance with natural history, aud 
of the royalty and aristocracy of nature, such as lions, tigers, 
etc., as well as of the plebeian subjecU of the chase, to be 
run down and abused by them. Lorenzo the Magnificent pro- 
bably gave his son Leo this ta^te ; the father is reouted to 
have had the first gi*and menagerie which was kept in Karope ; 
and though he was not a princ.^, yet it was ever after made 
a part of royalty in crowned courts. But when we cume 
to the cartoons, we see the share of appreciation which this 
Augustus measured out to the most valuable and insignificant 
objects, now acknowledged to be among the most perfect speeimens 
of Raffaelle that exist in any one place ; and by some p-eferred to 
his works either in the Vatican or Jarnesina.'* Rosc.e eays, 
" Leo employed Raffaelle in designing them as models for Flemish 
tapestry. Besides the time of the artist, the pope expended the 
enormous sum of 70,000 thousand crowns upon the loom ; and 
these productions of Raffaelle's pencil were left as mere waste paper 
in the hands of the Flemish workmen, to be transferred to the 
keeping of heretics." 

Duppa informs us that the cartoons were destined for the hall of 
Constantine, when they were divertetl to the purposes of tapestry. 
The Bubjecti are rather primitiife and apostolical. 

It may be truly said, that Leo has been far too highly rated by 
his excellent biographer Roscoe, and that Raffaelle was unfortunate 
in such a master. The artist has avenged himself by painting hiiu. 
His fat and corpulent figure exhibits all the appearauce of a heavy 
and luxurious tyi-ant. He looks the glutton he was; and hia 
fingers, bedisenod with rings, demonstrate his bad taste. 

The Vatican haa found for its historical frescoed better subjerjth 
than the sensual pope. There is **Paul Preaching at Athens ;" there 
is "Constantine;" there is **The Battle of Lepanto ;" aud last, 
and by no meana least, "The Massacre of St. Bartholomew," a kind 
of revenge for Rome captured by a Bourbon. 

In the long gallery of the Vatican there is a very interesting 
collection of ancient sarcophagi, with fragments of figures of all 
8hijl>e8 and sizes. The '* Torso Belvedere" of Michael Angeli* 
stands out in bold relief. It lives and breathes, and though want- 
ing so much, is yet full of vitality. One would almost guess 
the limbs which have been lopped off from the parts that rcm^un. 

The terrible group of the family of the Laocoon is here also. It 
has been restored by Bernini. He has given it arms of plaster, 
which, however, do not suit with the raarMe. This statue mu^st 
necessarily have been a favourite with the Roman people, from the 
mere fiict of its subject being terrible. *' It was," says our 
traveller, *' found in a chamber of Titus's palace, where he might 
feast his eyes on artificial as well as natural horrors, on the cruelty 
of the gods as well as of men ; a divine example, giving human 
excuses, for some say he felt divine iuspiration, and was impelled 
to the destruction of Jcmsalem ; and, ])erhaps, he could not better 
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serve hU sacred and pro&ne dispensatioD, liis twin directors, who 
showed sach taste for haman slaughter, than by Ihe erection of the 
Coliseum." 

According to Winkehnan, this group of a £Etther and his two 
sons was executed by a father and his two sons. If this be correct^ 
it woold explain what otherwise appears inexplicable, its incou- 
gmity and disproportion of sise. There have not been wanting 
critics who have asserted that the head of ^* The Venus de 
Medici " was the work of a distinct sculptor. We cannot accept 
this idea. 

The Laocoon group was found during the ponftficato of Julius II., 
though it was adopted as his own by Leo. The Laocoon and the 
Ugolino are very alike in subject, and are, as it were, the poetry of 
the torrible. They have fed the imaginations of many, artists and 
poets — Agesande, Virgil, Danto, and Reynolds. But the best 



stands for beauty. The only portrait of CSesar, in the form of 
a statue, stands beside the wolf. 

** The Dying Gladiator" tells bettor in Home than any other 
subject. It is suited to the place. The gentler subjects around 
are merely Grecian. Who could believe the soft and gentle '^Psyche 
and Cupid," typifying eternal youth and beauty, to be Roman ; or 
the matured charms of a Venus to be like a Roman matron ; or an 
Apollo to be of the same race as the tyrant lords of the world ? 
No ! the savage fi^es of the brutal men of the drcus better suit 
Rome. 

The statues of the new chamber of Pius YII. are interest- 
ing, though not of the first order in £sme. In gaxing at the 
'* Apollo " we admire while we are excited ; the " Torao," ** Lao- 
coon," and " Gladiator," make us suffer. But when we gase on the 
'* Minerva Medica," to which Canova has given the name of the 
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statues are not Roman, but Grecian. We wonder when we think 
what Greek art might have done, had the Greeks but had a 
country. They invented these subjecte when Athens was no 
longer free. 

Ease, poetry, the arts, were the resources of the Greeks against 
despotism. When the Romans lost their liberty, they flew to the 
circus, to combate of wild beasts. Their arts, statuary, manners, 
poetry, all came from the Greeks. There was no royal road to 
success in the pursuit of the beautiful. When the Romans brought 
a statue of Hercules from Carthage, they prostrated it on the 
ground, so little had they the sentiment of even nobility of 
soul. 

The Romans have had virtues given to them to which they never 
were entitled. They were coarse and savage barbarians until, con- 
quering Greece, they adopted the dvUiaation of the captives. Their 
barlarism b shown in their own original sculptures, where siso 



draped Apollo, our mind is attuned to gentle harmonies. It is the 
symbol of wisdom at rest. The intellect is carried back to its 
suUimest heighte when we admire IXemosthenes, and remember how 
he poured forth in the forum the floodgates of his eloquence. All 
the statues of this room are pleasing and agreeable. 

While we are on the subject of Rome, we may allude, as the 
opportunity may not occur again, to ''the modem dead" there ; 
all subjecte for the poet, painter, and sculptor, as interesting, at 
least, as those of the room of Pius VH., as it is called. Rome, 
indeed, is boundless in ite stores of wealth, intellectual and moral 
¥rhat thonghte of poetry and art rise before us, when we think of 
the tomb of Taseo on the retired height of St. Onophro*s monas- 
tery. The words of the poet can so little be disasaociated from 
art, of which it is a branch, that Tasso appears to be but another 
Michael Angelo or Raffaelle, though the poet belongs to a higher 
dispensation, because he is a beggar and poor. 
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The greatest namef ot the world's history are its beggars. 
6«nia8 has been generous to the lowly. Homer was bnt a gaber* 
lanzle ; Virgil a hanger-on of courts ; Milton a poor schoolmaster ; 
Dante and Ariosto poor ; Tasso a prisoner and a beggar ; and 
William Shakspeare worked hard for a Hying. And yet there are 
no names in history, not one, of the rich and great shall live beside 
them. Who is there in Rome that will have his name remembered 
with that of Tasso ? He sang, as it were, on the wings of his 
Boal, in his dungeon : '* I weep my death, and not my deatli 
slone, bnt the manner in which I die : my renown is only a 
fimereal sound, and appears to me buried with my name ; I should 
not be consoled to have for a tomb pyramids or brilliant mauso- 
leums—I who th(^ght to elevate to myself the most noble monu- 
ment by my verses." 

And he succeeded. No monarch who lies crushed beneath a 
pjnunid, no statuary who lives in his marble, no artist who 
depends on his canvas, has for his memory so secure a hold as 
T&sso. His name is eternal ; and there is his tomb on one of the 
bighoBt hills of Rome. He ever loved the beautiful. He was bom 



land like a map under our feet ; but, when we recollect how many 
students of art have gased at that central attraction with burning 
hopes of fame, we cannot but be carried away by our emotions and 
love Rome. Soon we come to the river, which less, perhaps, than 
any other has felt the revolution of time. 

The Tiber waters no other town. It flows dark and secret until 
it reaches the city, and then, having washed the walls of Rome, 
wends its way, desolate and unkno\(-n, to the sea. The Amo, on 
the other hand, which rises on the other side of the same hill in 
the Apennines, considering the short length of its course, flows 
through a populous territory, and two as glorious towns as any in 
Italy — Florence and Pisa. 

Away we go to the Ponte Molle, by which Constantine entered 
Rome, and before which the road to the Vatican, the Kmi- 
lian, and the Cassian, meeting before the bridge, make a wide 
area, where there is a house of entertainment, much frequented 
by the Romans in the summer. The triumphal arch and statues 
were only erected in 1805, as if commemorative of the Pope's 
struggle over Napoleon. 
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at Sorento. He died at Rome. His name is as eternal as that ot 
the city. It la not the few words on his jwiving-stone — " Here lie 
the bones of Tasso, lest the convent host may be ignorant," — 
that ensure him remembrance, but the fragrant force of genius 
which never dies. 

It is strange to turn from Taaso to another unforgotten name — 
»e need not linger on Poussin — which is ever remembered by the 
Tisitor to Rome. At no great distance, in the English burial- 
gronnd, is the tomb of Shelley, who lies within ground consecrated 
by that religion he unfortunately knew not. His ashes lie beneath 
a wall, underneath the ruins of a broken tower ; there is a chapel 
funned by two broken buttresses, and there are cypresses waving 
oTer his grave. Peace be to his restless spirit ! 

There is an interesting monument to RosaBathurst, who perished 
in the Tiber. It b by We^macott. Her fate is familiar to the 
visitor to Italy. 

Everything is artistic in Rome, even the approach by Acqua- 
pendente. The name is musical and poetical. Hence do we catch 
a glimpse of St. Peter's, letting U3 know that we are in sight of 
Borne. It is not so beautiful as the sudden appearance of Switzer- 



Thc classic visitor, entering the Piazza del Popolo, finds all vul- 
garised, frippery ornaments, with crowds in the costume of modern 
times. There is an Egyptian obelisk, reminding one of the Place 
de la Concorde at Paris. It is dedicated to the sun, and three streets 
strike off from it like rays. They take you in straight and regular 
lines of buildings along the valleys. The buildings are not what 
they were. Go along the Corso to the Capitol ; you 'will sec the 
palace of the Austrian ambassador; imagine it, gentle reader, built 
from the bricks of the Coliseum. It is the largest in Rome, and 
fitly represents the power which has crushed Italy under the leaden 
influence of Germanism. An interesting monument is the house of 
Madame Letitia, Napoleon's mother, who represented there the 
dead empire of France, so inexplicably revived. It is scarcely, 
however', so interesting as the house of Rienzi; near the river, which 
Bulwer has so admirably made us familiar with. 

It is a ruin now, and was once the abode of Crescentius, a 
gentler reformer than Rienzi, who pulled down the old without 
being able to reconstruct the new — no fault of his, but of the 
slaves he vainly tried to make into freemen. 

It was the mistake of all the reformers and friends of the Roman 
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l)eople to believe, that ber-auBe they were bom in Rome, they must 
necessarily be the descendants of the sterling old stock. They 
were nothing of the kind. They were a hybrid mixture of slaves 
aTid barbarians, unfitted by long oppresRion and mental bondage to 
comprehend even the naiiie of liberty. 

What meaning couM ait have for the menial? He gazed around 
stupidly at the statues and works of genius which had been collected 
by the will of tyrants, from vanity more than from taste ; and they 
were to him no mure than the rugged unhewn stones of the quarries 
he lived in. Debased and degraded by loDg years of suffering, 
r.othing but a remedy impossible in Home could elevate him to a 
fitness for freedom. 

Many a time before now have careless observers envied the &te of 
the millions bom beneath the happy - climate of the South, sur- 
rounded by the miracles of nature and the wonders of art, and 
comj arcd them with the millions of the North, who have a more 
uncert:\in clime, and less beauty, both natural and created, to 
survey. - It is a great mistake. Art, literature, science — every- 
thing uiM^ful and ngi-eeable, has followed in the footsteps of 
libcHy. In this country, the treasures of ancient art collected in 
jaLicos ar:« innumerable. This is laying the foundation of an 
artistic greatness equal to any dreamt of in past days. 

Debarred by climate of the rich scenery and the "warm atmo' 
B, here which is the natural hotbed of taste, we northerns, by 
bringing arcund us the treasures of Greece, and Rome, and modem 
Italy, are elevating the ta.ste of the millions, and exciting that 
public appreciation which is necessary to success. The difference 
between the past and the present is very great. 

In past times painters owed their success to the good-will of 
princes. When there sat upon a throne a man of taste, able to 
appreciate talent and genius, there was an opportunity for art to 
develop itself. There was no widely-spread and discerning public 
to continually cherifth and support a long and steady series of 
artists. That is what we are doing. We are eilucating a people ; 
and there can be little doubt that the ultimate consequence will be, 
that none but really good artists will be successful. The influence 
of Rome, however, upon art is still mighty indeed. There, and at 
Florence, wc must always feel tliat we are at least on chu^sic ground 
—ground which should be visited by ev?ry one aiming at excellence 
in his pr»>fession. 

To return to the monuments of Rome. In Thurwaldsen's monu- 
ment to Pins VII. we have an admirable specimen of the statue " 
purtrait. It has been pkced beside the production of David and 
I awrence. Some have imagined that the angels are too much lost 
in the height, and are thus crushed by the much greater size of the 
fipires below. The design, however, is simple, ingenious, and 
beautiful. In the one. Time is represented looking upwards, and 
seeking, as it were, to dive into eternity. The other represents 
the genius of history. The idea of the sculptor relative to religion 
ii truly magnificent. It is a figure standing with arms folded, and 
a foot upon a club. Near this . is Wisdom, drawing counsel from 
the Bible in its hand ; the owl at. its feet. Various have been the 
criticisms on this work. Valery only approves of the sleejring lion. 
**The lion roaring," says Rezzonioo, *'is not natural ; the figure of 
religion, in stiflf drapery, is feeble ; and the genii appear rather 
eanuyed than afflicted." 

The author of "Statues in the Vatican" says : *'Bell finds fault 
with the back of the * Venus Canova,' and the slightness of the 
limbs. Matthews, the author of the * Diary,* says the head is 
too large. The legs of his * Perseus' are said to be too short ; this 
is avoiding imitation or error, as the * Belvedere's' are objected to as 
being too long ; and the • Medici's' head is pronounced too small, 
and her make throughout is large. The acknowledged copyist of 
the antique, he sometimes ventures a contradiction. Thorwaldsen, 
without being called upon to supply an Apollo or Venus to the 
world, has been more lucky in challenging antiquity ; his * Venus 
Victrix' is superior trt Canova's * Goddess of Beauty;' his 'Jason 
certainly to the * Pei-seus ;' and though not aiming at immortality, 
yet a rival of the * Apollo' in beauty and human proportion ; the 
• Psyche and Cupid' of Canova are a pendant to the * Ki&sing Pair* 
in the Capitol ; but the 'Day and Night* of Thorwaldsen is an 
tffort of poetry, which leaves l>ehind the modem and much of 
antiquity. * 



Doubtless the gem of Rome, the pearl of great price in statuary, 
the divinity of the Museum of Art in the Vatican, is the *' Apollo 
Belvedere," 

'* The lord of the unerring bow, 
The god of life, and poetiy, and light — 
The sun in human limbs arrayed, and brow 
All radiant from his triumph in the fight ; 
1 he shaft hath just been »hot — the arrow bright 
With an immortal vengeance ; in his eye 
And nostril beautiful disdain, and might, 
And majesty flash their full lightnings by, 
Developing, in that one glance, the Deity. 
But in his delicate form a dream of lov^' 
Shaped by some solitary nymph, whose breast 
Long'd for a deathless lover from above ; 
And, maddcn'd with that vision, are express'd 
All that ideal beauty ever bless'd 
The mind with, in its most unearthly mood, 
When each conception was a heavenly guest — 
A ray of immortality— and stood 
Star-like, o round, until they gathered to a god." 
There is no conception in the mythology more admirable in 
ideality than Apollo, the perfection of manly beauty, as Aphrodite 
is of womanly loveliness. Apollo is music, made a being too. 
When the mind fixes itself intently upon this production, when we 
view it seriously from an artistic point of view, nothing looks well 
beside it. It casts a shade of melancholy over the soul, which is 
wrapt in a kind of dream of admiration. . The descriptioDs of 
Byron — given above— and of Winkeiman burst upon our memory, 
and though neither conveys all we feel ourselves, they still aid os in 
realising its true character. 

As a pagan representation of the divinity, as they understood 
him, this statue realises the idea to the mind better than any 
poetical description — better than a picture. The German critic 
says : '* The spectator must first fly with hit eoul to the regions of 
incorporated beauty, and become the creator of a celestial nature, to 
fill him with an idea of a beautiful supernatural ;" because, as he 
views it, there is nothing mortal in that figure — no sign of the wants 
of humanity; *Hhere are neither tendons nor veins, to move or 
kindle the body ;" it is tme that he admits disdain upon the lips. 
Byron describes him as *' incarnate vengeance'* and *while Winkei- 
man tells us that his eyes '* are full of that sweetness which they are 
wont to display when the Muses surround and caress him," be 
assures us that ^' might and majesty flash their fbll lightnings" 
from his glance. 

The very difference of opinion which has made itself manifest 
upon so many occasions with regard to this statue only proves its 
power. Its name has gone to the very ends of the earth as the 
incarnation of beauty. Michael Angelo and Raffaelle have been 
the artist's disciples. Byron, De Stael, Milman, Winkeiman, and 
others have been his high priests and expounders. 

When we turn from the records of the past to the reality of the 
present, everything in Rome and the Roman states is study- 
matter for 'the painter. • Leaving ruins, s'atues, temples, and 
palaces, and turning to the living, we find as much worthy of 
careful examination as ever. It is trae it is a land of idlene« and. 
oppression. But the very poorest priest is picturesque, while what 
can be more so than the one-horse cart of the wine-carrier, with his 
barrels behind and his ca'briolet in front, made of skins, of tht 
same skins that clothe him and make him look like a satyr I Then 
eome strings of horses and donkeys, a very caravan, with tinkling 
bells, fit subject for an Asselyn ; or a drover urging on his cattle to 
the tune of his screeching bagpipes, just like -a picture by Cnyp. 
Swine, black as Erebus, and bulls with enormous horns, complete 
the scene— nay, liere comes a Roman matron of capacious fonOf 
and looking like a true descendant of the old stock. Tall pines, 
arid plains, ruins, and their gnarled and stunted vines, pessaats 
living in holes like Irish cabins or red-skin wigwams, heggan in 
swarmp, serve as subjects for the peficil of the British islandersi 
descendants of those men whom the Romans despised as the most 
savage of barbarians. Shepherds' dogs, white as Pohir hear^ 
vultures and hawks frighting the timid lamb, give a Uttle aniinatioB 
to this land of the bygone, whore the past is living tod the 
present is dead. 
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No eoantry has suffered more than Il:ily>om the passions aud 
ambition of man. Desolation stares us in the f«ce everywhere — 
but desolation somewhat tempered by the reflection tliat the woist 
has pAssed away. The feudal castles are in ruins, and the villagers 
in the valley underneath the hill no longer dread the pilbige and 
rapine of their masters. But their remains tell a dreary story at 
the same time that they afford good subjects for the pencil. 

Often, says a writer on " The Country of Rome," on the highway 
a classic fountain will refresh yourself and animal ; a bridal com* 
psny, on their horses, will pull up on their way to the nearest town, 
there to make merry ; the bride, magnificently dri. sseJ — with a 
shawl of many colours on her arm, and sitting astride in white 
trousers— will lead, in full gallop, the bridesmaid, bridegroom, and 
four or five friends pursuing. The flash of the fire-fly flares along 
the grass ; as evening sets in, the owls hoot aud the fro^s croak 
till darkness comes on ; the watch-dog bai'ks but timidly iu the 
ahnust entire absence of man ; when the voice of one is heard, one 
is afraid it may be evil, but one only discovers drivers and their 
cattle." 

One of the greatest attractions to some pei'sons—near the stern 
approaches of the Apennines — is the Cataract of Yeliuo, of which 
Byron has left us an admirable description, when he tells ua of 

" The roar of waters ! from the headlong height 
Velino cleaves the wave- worn precipice ; 
The fall of waters ! rapid as the light 
The flashing mass foams, shaking the abyss ; 
Tffe hell of waters ! where they howl and hiss 
■ And boil in endless torture ; while 

In their great agony, wrung out from this 

Their Phlegethon, curls round the rocks of jet 

That gird the gvilf around, iu pitiless horror Kct, 

And mounts in spray the skies, and thence, again, 

Returns in an uncca<'iug shower, which round. 

With its unemptied cloud of gentle rain, 

Is an eternal April to the ground, 

Makinir it all one emerald. How profound 

The gulf ! and how the giant clement 

From rock to rock leaps with delirious bound. 

Crushing the cliifs, which downward worn and rent 

With his fierce foot&tcps, yield in chasms a fearful vcat 

To the broad column which rolls on, and shows 

More like the fountain of an infant sea, 

Torn from the womb of mountains by the throes 

Of a new world ; than only thus to be 

Parent of rivers, which flow gushingly 

"With many windings thro* the vale : — Look back ! 

Lo ! whore it comes like an eternity, 

As if to sweep down all things in its tract, 

Charming the eye with dread — a matchless cataract^* 

Horribly beautiful ! but, on the verge, 

From side to side, beneath the glittering Morn, 

An Iris sits amidst the' infernal surge. 

Like Hope upon a death- bed, and, unworn 

Its steady dyes, while all around is torn 

By the distracted waters, bears serene 

Its brilliant hues, with all their beams unshorn. 

Resembling, *mid the torture of the scene, 

Lqvc watching madness with unutterable mien." 

Why have so many men, who have had the courage to leave 
home and wander abroad in the world, succeeded, aud left a great 
name as painters ? It is beoauae they have not been satisfied with 
the le.<>sons of a man— of a master — who may err and lead them 
astray ; but have lived in the classic land of art, imbued themselves 
vith its light and life, and snatched a spark from the ever-burning 
I»Ie of genius. There has been scarcely au instance known of a 
Rtadent in art making the pilgrimage to Rome aud coming back 
^uuinproved. There is something in the air, in the c m&tant rccur- 
i^oce of beauty, in the climate, the sky, the people, which attunes 
the mind to the harmonies of high and elevating art. 

Qo to Italy, all ye who would raise yourselves above the rank of 
ordinary portrait-painters. Pass the Alps ! As you go along you 
^U enrich your mind with the lore necessary to the art-student. 
Even if you never reacli the Eternal City, the attempt will be 
ttMful, Ko painting of John Mai-tin's can give to the mind of the 
i&u6t poetical a conception of the grandeur of the first view of 



Switzerland from the Jura. It is a panorama that, oiiee seen, is 
stamped f »r ever on the niiud, which, if propitred by study, becomes 
possessed almost of a new faculty. A painter must feel the im- 
pression for ever on his brain. We see it now, as if it were before 
us, a^ clenr aud vivid as the fiii<t day. 

And then where will be your little bits of scenery, when you 
elevate your looks to Mount Blanc ? One glance at that va^t ])roduc- 
tion of creative power silences pride for ever iu the heart. Nothing 
done by man can appear sublime afterwards. And it is amid such 
scenes that men have sought for the Bubliino, and sometimes found 
it. But on, to the Alps ! and at every step the artistic houI of the 
painter will find new food. Every instaut his f«ju1 will be roused 
to higher contemplation, until he treads the chussic soil itaelf. 

In all attempts that are to be made to creiite a great school of 
art in this »)untry — an attempt which wo have evtry reason to 
believe may be eminently successful — tMo things will be needed. 
In the first place, we muat generalise the studies of our art-students. 
They must not be satisfied, as they are in g>*iicral, with learning to 
draw and paint. They must devote tliems< Ives to hist iry. They 
must know as much or more than other men. They must be ready 
to paint an historical picture without a sudden cram which is apt 
to prove indigestible. 

Then they must be sent to Italy to see what has been dune 
before, and to learn the im]>ortance and value of arduous study. 
When they learn how Balfaelle and Michivel Angelo and Titian 
la}x)ured, they must be encourage«l to labour aud study thcmselvcj!, 
in the hope of living in the memory of man rather as a Cuyp, a 
Lawrence, or a David, than of perishing like A l^rands de Paula 
Fcrg, whose untimely death was doubtless more Owing to his own 
errors than to the faults and want of appreciation of others. 

Tne English, American, and French artistic population of Rome 
is already great. It is Iccomiug greater every year. . So much the 
better. The competition is a good and ubcful one. The French 
system of sending a certain numi>ier of pupils at the expense of 
government is a good one. It enables some to receive their early 
nurture in art on the right spot. The result has answered every 
expectation. 

The Vatican museum, to which we have alluded so often in the 
present sketch, was founded by Julius II. It is in reality the 
finest collection of statues in the world. Mr. Schraf says : '* Julius 
employed the famous Bramante to erect a vast niche surmounted 
by a gallery, called Belvedere, and in front of this he collected in a 
garden the choicest statues extant in his day. There were the 
" Nile " and ^' Tiber," a sarcophagus with the fable of ^'Melea- 
ger," the famous " Torso of Hercules," and the celebrated group of 
"Laocoon," which was kept in a separate alcove. To these his 
successor, Leo X., added the famous statues of the "Mercury*' 
and the '* Apollo." The reclining '* Ariadne" at that time 
adorned a fountain in the adjacent corridor. 

"Towards the end of the last century, Clement XIV., Ganga* 
nelli, and Pius VI. (Breschi) formed the magnificent galleries in the 
Vatican, which bear their conjoined names in the Musco Pio 
Clementino. Many purchases were made from the collection of 
the Villa Negroni, previously Montalto, formed by Sextus V., and 
from a series of excavations carried on among the ruins of 
HadriaTi's Villa and elsewhere, by an energetic Scotchman named 
Gavin Hamilton. At the treaty of Toleutiuo in 1717, all the 
most celebrated works of art were rem^d to l*uris; but in 1816, 
they were, with the exception of thefpossal 'Melpomene,' the 
sUitue of * Augustus' in the toja, the Velletri * Minerva,* and 
'Tiber,' restored to the Vatican. Pius VII. added a long gallery 
of sculpture, which bears his name Chiaro Monti ; a magnificent 
hall, erected by the same pontifl^, was opened in 1S21, under the 
name of the Braccio Nuovo. It cout-aius the l>eautiful * Minerva ' 
Medici, the *Nile,' the standing 'Demosthenes,' the *Faun' of 
Praxitiles, and the little ' Ganymede ' of Phai-dimos." 

The progress of artistic discovery has been very great, for when tho 
Florentine, Poggio Bracciolini, wrote in 1430, he described six 
statues as all that remained then visible in li^me. These were the 
two colossi, the two recumbent statues **Nile" and "Tiber," a 
recliuing statue of "Ocean," and the famous bronze gilt statue of 
" Marcus Aurelius." Since that day riches inuumeraUc have been 
discoverc I. 
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NATIONAL PICTURES. 

The chief means of exalting ihe taste of the people and giving them 
a thorough knowledge of the end and purpose of art, is the fonna- 
tion of galleries destined to receive the pictures of a nation. Nor 
do galleriea serve that purpose only — although that were indeed a 
great one ; they stimulate artists who behold their treasures, with 
the hope of having some day their works classed amongst those 
they behold, and of their being cherished as some of the treasures 
of the country. 

It frequently happens, however, that the country most rich in 
pecuniary wealth, most capable of forming fine collections of 
pictures and works of art, either awakes at too late a period to the 
necessity of their possession, or is gifted with so little taste, that 
although the selection may have cost an immense sum, yet the 
pictures may be totally unworthy the wealth given for them, or of 
the honour of being placed in a national collection ; and this, we 
take it^ is unfortunately the case with Enghind. It is only lately, 
indeed, by the publication of the work of a foreigner — of *' Dr. 
Waagen's Treasures of Art" — that the people are made aware of the 
immense quantity of pictures, the treasures, the superabundant 
wealth of art which exists in England, but of which there is as yet 
no worthy collection in one place. 

True it is, that although many of the pictures may be worthy, 
the English have a knack of making a government " job " of the 
building, whereby the architect raises an immense fortune, and the 
so-called gallery is, like that of Trafalgar-square, totally unworthy 
the name. If, on the contrary, any chance may render the place of 
exhibition passable ; yet the pictures are for the most part so igno- 
rantly arranged, that effect is spoilt, and the possibility of educa- 
tion on the progi'css of art entirely cut away. But as if these 
accidents were not enough, we find the government lavishing 
thousands of pounds 'upon a baby -house — and worse than a baby- 
house — for Qeorge the Fourth ; and yet refusing to make room for 
a fine collection of pictures bequeathed to them for national pur- 
poses, which therefore fly off at a tangent, and at Dulwich form a 
gallery of themselves. Such, indeed, is the fact with the Bourgeois 
collection. 

The fitalts of public people do not, however, excuse our own ; 
and tlie National Gallery in Trafalgar-square, to which we purpose 
a short visit, notwithstanding its total inadequacy on the score of a 
" National" gallery, its architectural enormities, and the faults of 
its conservators, is still — on account of the many very beautiful 
pictnres which it contains — worthy of a visit, and a visit not only 
of curiosity, but for the purpose of serious and attentive study. 

We shall not, we may premise, in our short review follow the 
numbers given in the catalogue, sold, btf pei^mission of the trustees, 
oatsicic the gallery, as that catalogue contains pictures, for instance, 
tho^e by Hogarth, which have for these two or three years past 
been moved away to Marlborough House, and there exhibited in 
what is called the ** Vernon Gallery." 

*rhe pictures which belong to the nation form an altogether 
imperfect collection, and our notice will be but piecemeal and 
cursory. In some masters we are comparatively rich ; of others we 
have none ; and of some but one, and that a poor specimen. Thtn, 
of Claude we have no less than ten pictures ; of Bartolomeo 
none ; and of Salvator Bosa but one ; and so on. Of our modem, 
and as a school by far^Kost meritorious, English artists, we 
had, before Mr. Vernon flie his munificent bequest, absolutely 
nothing. 

Of the OUudes, that known as ** The Embarkation of the Queen 
of Shebft," and inarked 14 in the catalogue, will attract soma 
notice. A picture'of a seaport, with the sun in the midst of the 
sky, with about two feet of very brilliant colouring on each side of 
it ; ruins, a sea-tower, an archway, rocks, and trees ; riggings of" 
ships, and ships themselves; all form accessories of the picture, 
and all are painted with but one idear— that of scenic effect. There' 
.is an utter want of learning or care in this picture. The trees are 
of no class or kind in nature ; the rocks are such as are never seen 
by the sea-side ; the ships are carelessly drawn, etc. ; but the 
great repai*ation made by this master for such carelessness lies in 
the colour and pleasing arrangement. The picture is nothing less- 
than an illusive fiction. 



A Correggio, marked 10, of ''Mercury and Venus in^tractiDg 
Cupid," has for some years been the admiration of all critics. The 
reason of this is sufildently evident ; for although the figure of 
Venus is not beautiful, and Mercury, instead of being all light 
and vivacity, is dull and heavy, yet the beauty of the Cupid, tie 
excellent drawing in the form, and, above all, the prodigious beauty 
of colour, must win our admiration. This picture was once in the 
possession of Charles I. The colouring contrasts especially with 
that of Rubens, but is in its nature equally fine. 

^' The Marriage of Isaac and Eebecca," either a duplicate or copy 
of the picture by Claude in the Doria Palace, known as *' Claude's ' 
Mill," is one of those hasty compositions of the artist which h^iYe 
called down the anger of Mr. Kuskin. People are dancing n«ar 
some water, which is a lake formed by an impetuous torrent, 
but which runs nowhere. In order not to break the repore of the 
i^cene, the very water into which a cascade falls has no motion 
in it. The only beauties in the picture are the sky and the 
colour. 

"Christ disputing with the Doctors" (No. 18), is a very weak 
composition, put down with much effrontery to Leonardo da 
Vinci. The celebrated John Hunter used to extol the deep ana- 
tomical studies of this artist; yet the figure of Christ in this 
picture is badly drawn, the head unmanly and weak, and the hand 
drawn without the slightest knowledge of anatomy. 

" Adonis quitting Venus for the Chase," said to be by Titian, ia 
another pretended original, but also a very popular picture. The 
display of form in the Venus is very graceful ; but the Adonis is 
heavy, ill- drawn, ai^d deficient in elegance and dignity. The 
colour and mode of painting are both good ; the former, especially, 
rich, harmonious, and, in the flesh, sofb and fleshy. There ii 
another copy of this picture at Dulwich. 

**The Sabine Women," by Bubens (No. 80), is. a fine specimen 
of force in a painter, accompanied by knowledge of drawlug and 
colour. Beyond this, the Romans are not Romans, the ladies are 
those of the seventeenth century, and the architecture of the same 
period. Yet with all these anomalies, the picture is free, bold, 
and fine ; the colour so bright and glorious, that it furoes one to 
admire it. 

"Portrait of Cornelius Van der Geest," life-siae, by Vandyck, 
Sgnorantly called " The Head of Gervatius," is one of those pictures 
of which the nation may indeed be proud. The sentiment and 
thought, the feeling and refinement, in this face, it is impossible to 
surpass. One can linger over it for hours. The painting of the 
mouth and beard, if shut out from the rest of the picture, are 
alone worthy of the most minute attention ; the delicacy and truth 
of detail, and the breadth of lights are also beyond praise. The 
interest attached to this portrait of a person almost unknown is 
to be attributed to the genius of Vandyck alone. 

(No. 59), "The Brazen Serpent," by Rubens, is another triumph 
of power. The agonised expression of the women, the pallid ooon- 
tenances of the dead, the majesty on the fiice of Moses, and the tfufl* 
derful knowledge of anatomy in the drawing, are equally to be ad- 
mired. A critic, Mr. George Foggo, has objected to the £at and burly 
persons of those stricken with the plague. He should have recol* 
lected that the plague was sudden, and that no prerioos sickneo 
could have emaciated the forms of the sinful Israelites. 

(No. 184), "The Muider of the Innocents," called a RafCidle, a 
the largest picture in the Academy. The board tinder it informs 
MS, that it is the property of the governors of the Foundling Hoe- 
2>ital, and that it is by them deposited in this gallery. 

The outline alone has any similarity to the Works of RafiaeUe. 
The murderers are remorseless brutes ; the mothers are fi|^tlng 
mad women. There is no delicacy in the painiingj which, besides 
these defects, cannot be seen to any advantage, from any point of 
view, being covered with a glass, which catches the light, and 
^entirely destroys the picture* 

Our space forbids us at this time to say more. Wc purpose, 
however, returning to the subject, and going through, during the 
time that new pictures are not to be seen, some of those of eminent 
masters which are tfie property of the nation, or of those noblemen 
«nd gentlemen whose liberality enables the public to beo^nie 
acquainted with their galleries. By so doing, we bcliovc that we 
ishall be doing good service to art. 
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Thkek exists among paiutcrs a race of rougli, haughty men, always 
re^dy to fall back and take their stand upon mere matter, imme- 




diately there is any question of acknowledging the inflnenoe of 
Follow them as they walk down the gallery of the Louyre, 



between the double row of chtft-iTienvre; you will see them look 
with an eye of indiflference at those mystic compositions where tlio 
expression of the faith of former times is concealed beneath 
spare wan forms and sometimes faded colouring ; they will 
scarcely stop before those eublime works of Lesueur, where 
the pious personages of past ages appear to the spectator 
as mere shadows, so timid, so humble, and so subordinate 
to the ideal is the actual execution ; but if they meet with 
some Tulgar scene, where the palpitating flesh stands ont 
boldly from the obscurity of the ground, they want no more 
to induce them to give way to their feelings and launch out 
into enthusiasm. 

What they admire and hold up to your admiration is the 
energy of the action, the expression of the gestnre, and the 
success of the foreshortening in a picture. " Look ! '* they 
exclaim, *'how well those muscles are attached, and how 
freely they act ! how naturally those shoulders are joined on ! 
how forcibly yon are impressed with the presence of the 
bones and the solidity of the tendons ! The eyes are humid, 
the nostrils are full of breath, and the blood flows beneath 
that flesh ! '* But not one word do they say of the painter^s 
intention, or of the thought that should pervade his 
work. What matters to them the value of the principal 
idea and the choice of the subject? A band of brigands, 
seated round a table in some cavern, and singing over 
their liquor with courtesans, interests them far more than the 
** Christ on the Mount of Olives," or *• The Tomb of Arcadia.** 

tt 
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They are enamoured of mere matter. They look upon it as a 
portion of divinity itself, and cannot understand that there is 
the least preference to he given to any one of the diflferent 
parts of wliich it is comix)sed. In their eyes, all forms in nature 
possess the same charm, all members of humanity are of equal 
value, each one being endowed with some peculiar beauty, which 
the spectator must discover for himself. This being the case^ 
the less trouble a painter has taken to choose his subject, the 
greater is their preference for him, and as mere imitation h quite 
sufficient to satisfy their ardent love of form, they do not require 
matter to think, but merely to exist. It is especially among these 
pantheists that the admirers of Valentin are to be found. 

Valentin, one of the most celebrated French painter^ %jtt borii 
in the little town of Coulommiers, in Brie, the 8th June^ IdOl^ in 
the Rue du Monteil-Sainte-Foy, at the comer of the ImpasAe des 
Remparts. We do not know why some authors have chosen i& con- 
sider him as belonging to the Roman school, for if France can 
claim him as one of her childrenj it is not only because she wit- 
nessed his birth^ but because his taste for painting manifested Itself 
long before he went to Rome, to seek inspiration among the marvels 
of the Vatican.* 

• It always struck us as an extraordinary circumstance thAt the 
Christian name of a French painter, and especially of one born in 
the province of Brie, should be Moi8C, according, as it did, but 
little with the genius of the French nation, which, especially in 
the seventeenth century, was greatly prejudiced against the Jews 
and their customs. However, as a considerable number of ttuthors 
always called him Moi-ic Valentin, and as there were no docu- 
ments to clear up our doubts on the subject, we at last believed, as 
all other persons had done, that Valentin's Christian name was 
really Molse. Since then, we have rcceited some curious informs, 
tion from a distinguished painter and author, Monsieur Anatole 
Dauvergne, and we crave the reader's permission to transcribe at 
full length the notes which he has furnished-^hdtes which are the 
more interesting as they prove the necessity of always going back 
to the fountain-head, historical errors most frequently proceeding 
from historians of the second or third generation. 

The following is an extract from the genealogical table of the 
family of BouUogne de Coulommiers, drawn up, about 1780, 
expressly for the family, by Michel Martial Cordier, Juge de Paix 
at Coulommiers previous to 1789, and a Member of the Convention, 
who died in exile, at Brussels, in 1824. 

This table was drawn up from documents which are at present 
dispersed, but which were then accessible to Monsieur Cordier. 
Eighteen of these dates are given as corroborative proofs. 1 he 
BouUogne family still flourishes at Coulommiers, and has pre- 
served from father to son a certain pride in its relationship with 
the painter, who is known by the name of Valentin alone. 

I. Stock Jean de BouUogne, called Rasset, in 1495, bom at 
Bologna in Italy, lived at Coulommiers, at the comer of the 
Cul-de-Sac, near the church of Saiute Foy. This Cul-de-Sac 
now bears the name of BouUongne. Title-deeds in 1649. 

II. Ho had issue : in 1638, Denis de Boullongnc ; II. Jean de 
Boullongne. 

• III. Jean de Boullongne, 2nd of the name, married at Coulom-' 
miers. He had issue (1576) !— 

1. Pcrrin de Boullongne, plumber and glaiier. 

2. Simonne de Boullongne* 

3. Jacques de Boullongne, carrier. 

4. Valentin de Boullongne, painter on glass* 

IV. ValenUn de Boullongne, Ist of the name ; died in 16ll 
He had, by Jeanne de Monthion, his wife, three chUdren,via. :-^ 

1. Marie de Boullongne, born the 28th August, 1699. 

2. Jean de Boullongne, bom the 8th June, 1601. 

8. Jacques de Boullongne, born the 16th October, 1603. 

Monsieur Cordier did not take the trouble to look for thesd 
three certificates of baptism of the children of Valentin de Boul- 
longne, father of the celebrated painter. Monsieur Dauvergntf 
found them after a long search, but the name of Valentin does not 
exist in any one of them. No gap occurs in the parish registers of 
Saint-Denis de Coulommiers, during the period in which it is pro^ 
bable that the painter was bom ; and yet, from 1547 to 1777, w# 
very frequently find the Christian name of Valentin. ValentiA 
Pldonx, uncle of La Fontaine, the author of the Fables, was 
bailiff in 1614. ' 

Monsieur Aubert de Fligny, who wa bailiff of ommiers, 
speaking of the painter Valentin, writes foUowSi ab 1 1770 ; - 



If it is true that he made a journey to Paris, it was not, at any 
rate, to become a pupil of Simon Vouet, as some of his biographers 
have asserted ; a mere comparison of dates is sufficient to refate 
this error. Simon Vouet left for Constantinople, with Monsieur de 
Sancy, in 1612, at which time Valentin was only eleven years old. 
Vouet, Adooixling to the testimony of Fdlibien, did not return and 
found his school in Paris before the year 1627, at which period 
Valentin already enjoyed a high reputation as a painter in Rome. 
He liad h»ided in that dty for a considerable time, and was doomed 
to end his da^ there. tT Argenville contradicts himself when, sfler 
having aaseHed that Valentin began his studies under Vouet, he 
afbrms, in anOllier {loflton of his work, that Vouet*s taste had some- 
thing of VKlenttfi^fl iH it. This would be to suppose that the master 
had subsequently tiiken lessons of his pupil, which is not likelj. 
We are inclined to believe, with some more recent writers, that the 
two paittteri were ili Rome at the same epoch, and that they studied 
Oarairaggio's manner together. 

However this may be, when Valentin arrived in Italy, Caravsggio 
was just dead, and painters were beginning to tree themselves from 
the influence which he had exerted during his lifetime. Like many 
other reformers^ lie had led away his contemporaries by suppcrting 

" I belief e th&t his name was Valentin de Boullongne, and that 
he was sod and grandson respectively of two painters on glass, who 
both resided at Coulommiers, and who painted the fine windowi, 
most of which still exist, in the parish church there. His father's 
faanie, like his o^vn, was Valentin, and his grandfather's Jacques." 
These two written traditions, as well as the tradition preserved 
in the Boullongne family, prove most satisfactorily that the 
painter belonged to this family, which was founded by Jean dc 
Bologne, called Rassetj who came from Italy, and was probably a 
painter on glass. 

We have still to explain the name of Valentin. The eldest of 
Valentin de BouUongne's children married Jean d'Aleufon. Wc 
lose sight of the two sons. 

Monsieur Cordier proves that Valentin de BouUongne's second 
son is the painter. 1 he -following is the boy*s certificate of bap- 
tism : — *' Die Veneris, octava Junii, 1601. Joannes filius Valentini 
de Boulongne et Joanne de Monthyon ejus uxoris, fuit baptisatus. 
Patrinus dominus Joannes de Boulongne, pictor, et Fetrus-Bal' 
is2ar-Matrina-LudoIca, Francisci Reboule, procuratoris fiscalis." 

The absence of the name of Valentin proves nothing against the 
fact of this certificate of baptism being that of the painter. At 
Coulommiers, it is the practice to call the son by his father's Chris- 
tian name. We have met with twenty examples of the custom. 
Lc petit Valentin ended by retaining the name Valentin. 

There now remains the Christian name. As regards that of 
Moise, it is simply absu: d. It was D' Argenville who misread the 
manuscript in his possc.<:sion, and mistook Moush for Moiie —Vide 
Lanzi, Marictte, Victor Schoelcher, BruUiot (p. 309, Biographic 
de Caravnge, 1846), Beyle, etc. 
Ticozzi (Milan, 1832), calls him Pietro. 
F^libicn, who wrote about 1670, thirty years after Valentin's 
decease, does not give him the name of MoTse, which is first found 
in D'Argcnville's book, #hence, since 1787, it has been copied by a 
great number of the painter's biographers. Th« following writers 
call him Valentin — Le Valentin — Mr. or Mousii Valentino:— 

1679 Roland te VirloyS . . 1771 
1688 li Abb« De Foiitenay . 1786 

1702 Hnber 1787 

1716 Lanai .«.<... 179d 
1727 Henrf lAitrent • . ; 1818 
1752 Beyle < ... i .. 1826 
1757 BruUiot ^ ^ . ; * ^ 1833 
176d Catalogue of the t«tiettt 1840 
1769 Schoelcher . . a < . 1845 



Anonymous .44.. 
F^libien i t . i i i 
Florent hH Comte . . 
Dcpiles ..... I 
Dubois l^i 6iiint^Gelais . 
Lepld€ I j . i « < 
l)om l»ertety . . . ^ 
Dandr^ tiardtni « 1 i 
Ooehih i , t . » i 



The following writers cUll him Mo&e Valentin 1— 



t)'Argenvill« .... 1787 

Oault De-6aint-Gennain 1808 

Benard i 1810 

Miehaud .... a . 18iSr7 

WeiM ...«!«< I8dd 

Hobett-Duliietiil < ^ 1 1843 



Viardot 
Catalogue del Blnt^ei 
Ch. De Point^i 4 . . 
Dnehesne Aftnl . . 
Feller .•<«.. 
Hagedom 



1842 
1847 

1828 
1827 
1762 



1 he fetniljr nttitte be dimllongnti is wHtten te^lUr^vtotlf l)ebol- 
longne, De boullongne, de Boulongne, de Bologne ; l)ut it is »till 
t^e same Db Bologne, and depends upon the whim of the writer. 
In the books of the last century, do we not also meet with the 
town of Bologne (Bologna), written Boolongne, Boulogne ? 
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i iiilse ajitem on ehifi-cFiJnirre and bad principles on great exam- 
ples. At bis death tbere were only two parties remaining in Rome ; 
that of Josepin and tbat of the Caracci, represented respectively by 
Bomeniohino and Gnido. All tbat these rivals had left them to 
perform was the no yery difficaU tiisk of proving that nature is not 
blacV, and tbat the genius of Caravaggio neither excused bis con- 
tempt for noble adQ carefally-obosen forms, nor bis horror for a 
strong light. 

Valentin came to Rome daring the period of this re-action of 
feelfng, wbiob was destined to receive additional force from the 
presence of Poussini for it was not long before tbat great painter 
published bis opinion on the different parties, and assigned to each 
it? proper place. On the one band he pronounced Domenichino to 
be the greatest painter after Raffaelle ; and, on the other, when 
speaking of Caravaggio, said, ''This man came among us to destroy 
painting.** In spite of this, however, Valentin was irresistibly led 
to an imitation of Caravaggio ; bis instinct prompted him to take 
this step fr«m the very first, and nothing could turn him from the 
path be bad taken, neither the general tendency to leave it, nor the 
authority and advice of Poussin, whose admirer and friend bo was } 
w true 14 it, that in bis conduct hp obeyed an organisation wbiob 
was more poweriiil than the influence exerted by a great mind. 

To work be wenfc^ therefore^ earned away by bis enthusiasm tov 
form which otbfin despise, pfelerring f>rce to grace, and ready, with 
Guercino, to austatD the theory of contrast against the defender! of 
unity. His gen|as was rough i^nd plebeian, and it \b among the 
l>eopIe tbat be looks (or bis si;l\jeots and bis models} be finds that 
the reality is always s^^piently noble there, provid94 t^t be con 
•succeed in portraying it, palpitating am) striking. |i) bis love for 
Mture of Uiis Jiind, which appears to him unjustly negleo^l, he 
larisbes his Ifgbt and shi^de, in order that the subject may pot^es^ 
relief, rigonr, and brilliancy, and not kiiqwiDg bow to ennoble it, b^ 
surrounds it with darkness, and lei^ds it t|ie poetry of night. {|^ 
the evening, be frequents the taverns of Rome, and sits down amid 
volumes of tobacco smoke, in ofder to study the physiognomies of 
gamblers, or seise the poses of drunkards, er the grimaces of itine- 
Tsnt musicians. Mixed up with this people of tatterdemalions and 
vagabonds, be observes their mode of lifo, their now feckless, i|ow 
impasaoned bearing, and their proud and manly beauty peering 
through their rags. Sometimes, in order tbat nothing of this rei^Iity 
vhich he is pursuing may escape him, be forgets himself in places of 
bad repute, where be meets low buUiee and high-bred cavaliers, 
huddled together in the same strange an4 philosophic conliisiQn j and 
where tbe sameligbt which Sails upon the naked ^boulders of some 
robust ooqrtesaa displays tbe misery of a n^ed beggar, and sparkles 
en the aword wbiob b^ts against tbo heels of tbe poblflqiaD ^^ ^^ 
donblet. 

In this respeot, although differing in one particular point, to which 
ve shall have occasion to allude in another part of this notice, 
Valentin s taste mostly led bim to select the same class of subjects 
AS those chosen by Callot. Speaking of the latter, Monsieur Arsdne 
Houssaye says ; **What struck Cal)ot most wfts Man. |n bis time, 
humanity still possessed a thoQsand 4i8tinct chan^cters ; the parent 
tree had a thousand different graftings ; either through chance or 
the will of tbe Creator, each man was then more thoroughly imbued 
than now with tbe spirit and manners of bis part in the drama of 
smiles an4 tears which is played on tbe stage of this world. Jacques 
Gallot, initead of studying the mysteries and grandeur of Nature^ 
gave his attention to everything tbat appeared fantastic, extravagant, 
pr origioal. In a wprd, of all the actors in life who played their 
part9 under bis immediate observation, those who pleased him most 
were boastful soldiers, religious ballad-singers, who opened a mouth 
that was bigger than their money-bowl— mountebanks who prefaced 
their buffoonery with unlimited promises — mendicants in picturesque 
rags, and pilgrims with doublets slashed with time, spangled with 
box-rosaries, studded with artificial flowers, and covered with leaden 
medals, as well as with all the holy marvels of Notre-Dame-de-Bon- 
Secours." In another part of bis work, Monsieur Ars^ne Houssaye 
says of Callot: ''He had the passion of creating tatterdemalions, 
bullies, and mountebanks, as other men have the passion of pUy. 
Whenever be sat np to work, be used to tell bis friends tbat he was 
gomg to pass tbe night in the bosom of his family."* 

• *< Philosophers and Actresses." London 1852. 



Meanwhile, tbe celebrated Cardinal Barberini, tbe nephew of 
Urban VIII., a great patron of artists, and especially of Nicholas 
Poussin, having heard of 3fou^il VahfUino (as he was then styled 
in Italy), expressed a wish to see and patronise him as well. Among 
other pictures, he ordered of him a view of Rome with the Anio 
and the Tiber. In this picture Valentin was very successful, ac- 
cording to tbe account of tbe historian Baglione, who saw it exposed 
during his time in tbe Palace of tlie Chancellor*s Office of tbe Apos- 
tolic See. It was for tbe same Cardinal that Valentin painted tbe 
''Decollation of Saint John tbe Baptist ;" a large canvas covered 
with numerous figures, remarkable for their being executed with 
tbat bold firmness of touch for which be was already known, 
ffa//lia7'damcnte, as tbe Italian account has it. But his principal 
work was the * * Martyrdom of Saints Processus and Martinian, " which 
be painted for tbe Bisilica of Saint Peter's, in that Caravaggian 
manner which he bad now made bis own, and in which he bad tbe 
opportunity of displaying an incredible energy of style. The two 
sufferers are stretched out on a mechanical apparatus, and tied to- 
gether, with the head of the one in the direction of the other's feet, 
while the oord which binds their feet and bands is attached to tbe 
axle of a capstan which tbe executioner is turning round. His 
assUtanti are scourging tbe two martyrs, or preparing to pass red? 
hot ironi up their 1)odies until they are torn to pieces. 

Valentines picture wU brought to Paris, after Bonaparte*s con- 
quests, at that memorable period when Rome was merely the chief 
town of a French department. But, after tbe second invasion, 
in 1815, it wfis again seised and carried off in the waggons of the 
conqueror, who did not think, as the Consul Mummius once did at 
Corinth, that tbe gold of tbe conquered was sufiioient to redeem objects 
of sucl^ falqe, or tbat it was an easy t isk to find a second Valentin 
who could produce other works of the same description. What a 
singular privilege is tbat possessed by objects of art, which can thus 
travel without the slightest danger throughout the world, among the 
baggage of victorious troops, for which tbe mere possession of a 
pkef-dcsuvre is often a pledge of tbe honours of war and the most 
precious of all trophies ! 

However, as if the Popes bad foreseen these vicissitudes, they bad 
caused a copy of Valentin's picture to be executed in mosaic. The 
o^^aI was preserved in tbe Palace of Monte-Cavallo, and tbe copy, 
which was tbe work of Cristo-Fori, still constitutes one of the finest 
monuments of Saint Peter's at Rome, where it is placed next tbe 
'^ Martyrdom of Saint Erasmus," which is also a mosaic, and after 
Poussiq. 

It may, however, safely be afiirmed tliat reb'gious subjects were 
not adapted to tbe natural bent of Valentin's mind, nor to bis very 
peculiar style of talent, which was remarkable for its easy boldness 
of execution, but not for its merit of conception. A painter, whose 
acquaintance with Poussin had been insufficient to lead him back to 
intentions "uf a more elevated nature, and to a graver manner of 
fooling and practising his art, was certainly incapable of understand- 
ing that kind of beauty which takes its rise in Christianity. It 
would have been as absurd to ask Valentin to paint devotional sub- 
jects with tbe sentiment which befitted them, as to expect a re- 
presentation of tbe brutal excesses of an orgy from the melancholy 
and chaste pencil of Lesueur. In the dominions of painting, tbere 
often arise beings of an exceptional nature, with fixed principles that 
nothing can move— individualities in one piece, possessing an incor- 
rigible kind of lieauty which must not be touched imprudently, for 
in tearing away what is bad we run tbe risk of sweeping off what is 
good. We must accept them as nature presents them to us, to please 
tbe imagination or enchant the sight. 

When, therefore, Valentin hf^d worke<l sufficiently for popes and 
cardinals, he returned to those subjects for which he felt a predilec- 
tion ; he resumed the course of life which his disposition had first 
induced bim to choose. Despising, as did his master, all rule, 
propriety, or philosophy in art, he abandoned Cliristians and Pagans, 
religion and the antique, Phidias and Raffaelle. The Zoocoon appeared 
to him as dull as saints and martyrs ; anatomical nobleness and 
ideal nudity interested bim much less than the jerkin of a drawer 
in an inn, or the cuirass of a beiduqne. ** He took Nature in her 
every-day garb, exactly as she presented hereelf," says Monsieur 
Felix Pyat. " In his works there were no Yen uses, but gii^sies ; 
no flowing drapery, but rags ; no consecrated forms, no traditional 
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lines, but the form of the fint-oomer, and the anni and legs of the 
pasaers-by. No more gods or demigods, but itinerant musicia n s, 
soldiers, topers, smokers, and beggars with garments full of holes 
and patches ; the most ordinary scenes chosen by mere chance ; the 
strange, motley, disorderly, bat alirays harmonious and always poetic 
prism of extreme reality."* 

This opinion is exceedingly just and well expressed, but we must 
not believe that Valentin painted only rags, or always took pleasure 
in the contemplation of ignoble, wild, and deformed nature. Al- 
though his arrangement possesses less grandeur than that of Carayag- 
gio, and his manner is neither as broad nor as imposing as that of 
the Lombard painter, he succeeded in imparting a certain air of dis- 
tinction to the most trivial scenes ; biit, as if fearful that he should 
not obtain sufficient effect by the mere contrast of light and shade, 
he sought for additional effect by the juxtaposition of the draperies. 



poor servant, whose hands are red with washing diahet, a rimple 
girl of the lower classes, coarse and harsh in her chArms, modest 
without affectation or coquetry, hardly understanding what is. re- 
quired of her, and not believing that her beauty is capable of re- 
animating the ardour of old age. 

The two elders who have cast upon this woman the eyes of con- 
cupiscence, are men in whose breasts passion is jtill straggling with 
age, still vigorous and well preserved in spite of the innumerable 
wrinkles which furrow their foreheads. One of them, diiwimnlating 
his embarrassment and shame under an appearance of rage, endea- 
vours to justify himself by accusing her ; there is a tolerable degree 
of nobleness in his face, and energy in his gestpre, while the dra- 
pery fiEtlls in graceful folds ; he is one of Poussin*s models rendered 
with Manfredi*s pencil. The other elder, forgetful of the soldien 
who have led him to the tribunal, and of the judge who is about to 
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invariably painting the satins and velvets ot the rich side by side 
with the woollen garments of the poor. 

The works of Valentin in the Louvre, however, are more than 
sufficient to enable us to appreciate the vigour and originality of his 
talent ; for they contain all his distinctive qualities, and may there- 
fore be taken as the basis of an exact definition of his style. Among 
these pictures, there are some, it is true, which are drawn from 
sacred history, but they are really connected with it merely by the 
nature of the subject and the complaisance of the spectator. With 
Valentin, the "Chaste Susannah" (p. 109), is not one of those timid 
women whose modesty is enhanced by their beauty, and whose charms 
leave a feeling of regret in the breasts of those who have beeun nable 
to triumph over them ; such women, in a word, as the skilful and 
gracious Santerrc loved to paint a hundred years Uter ; no, she is a 

• " Kovue Britanniquc," Library of the Fine Arts, May, 1837. 



condemn him, is solely occupied with the young girl, the sight of 
whom still exdtes his desires ; his glance is humid and dimmed, 
his mouth gives him the appearance of a satyr, and his head is 
covered with hair that is turning gray, but which is still thick and 
well set. It is a common head, treated in the manner of Espagnolet, 
with some light dryness in the folds of the skin, bat unexampled 
for the vigour of its model, the justness of its tone, and the accent 
of truth pervading it. In the notices in the Mu$it ProMftMU^ 
Em6ric David has very successfully criticised the remarkable ermr 
committed by Hagedom concerning Valentin, when he says : ''It is 
not so much for the choice of his subjects as for the weakness of his 
execution that this painter is to be blamed ; we should be more in- 
dulgent towards him, had he been able to attain vigour of touch, 
and express the roundness of form belonging to his model. *^ This 
error is such an inexplicable one in so enlightened an appredator as 
Hagedom, that we cannot help thinking that he never saw a singk 
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picture by Yaleniin, or that the painter of whom he speaks is not 
oara.* MonBienr Leyeaqne, on the contrary, ^says : ''Valentin pos- 
!«68ed the fiieuliy of passing artistically, by gentle and transparent 
UntB, from the brightest light to the very strongest shade."t 

The Italian writers hare confirmed this last opinion. Not only 
do they place Valentin above all the imitators of Caravaggio for the 
art of composition, bnt they reckon him, although a Frenchman, 
among the disciples of the Roman school, and look npon him as 
ooe of the greatest colourists that this school ever produced, t 

Yslentin was onakilfnl in expression,. unless he had to depict the 
most vulgar emotions of the soul. So far from appreciating the 
shades of sentiment, and the varied language of the passions, he 
coold only seise their coarsest and most simple forms ; and, with 
bim, the word expression may be taken to mean not only the con- 
traction of the iace, but also historical and philosophical propriety, 
and a number of oLrcumstanoes inseparable from the subject. 



that the knowledge of the value of gesture and the power of panto- 
mimic expression ought to belong to a painter who confines himsdt 
altogether to reality ; and yet these qualities are only possessed by 
the philftsophical artist, by him who, not content with observing 
the external signs of the various passions, endeavours to discover 
that which causes them to spring up in men*s hearts. In order to 
become well acquainted with the effects of the passions, it is neces- 
sary to know exactly their origin. 

In Lis ''Judgment of Solomon" (p. 105) the true mother is a beau- 
tiful woman,'' whose black hair causes her large white shoulders to 
stand out in bold relief. She is turning round, in order to snatch her 
child from the soldier who appears about to cut it in two, and thiu. 
movement of hers allows us to perceive the type of the Roman face 
in the se^re lines of her profile. It is by this that she is distin- 
guished from the ialse mother, whose gesture is full of hypocrisy, 
and whose physiognomy is stamped with a character of baseness, as 
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In order to obtain a correct idea of what he wants in this respect, 
it is not even necessary to compare him to Poussin. It would, 
without doubt, be unjust to place Valentines Solomon, a beard- 
less young man, badly clad, of a lymphatic temperament and 
clumsy joints, without dignity or grace, by the side of the other 
Solomon, so majestically draped, and yet so simple, calm and 
impassive, seated with an air of grandeur, expressing his impar- 
tiality by his attitude, and pointing out with his finger the true 
mother, almost without a movement. It would at first appear 

• " Reflexions sur la Peinture," vol. i. p. 389. 

t Monsieur Levesque, '* Dictionnairc dcs Arts," vol. Iv. p. 386. 

t Bellori, " Vit. dc Pitt.," p. 216. Baglionc, " Vit. de Pitt," 
P- 22i. Lanai, " Stor. Pitt.," vol. i. p. 187. 



if the painter, in his ignorance of the play of the features, could 
find no other means of characterising the good and the bad mother, 
than by giving beauty to the one and ugliness to the other. 

In this work of Valentin, we may notice one of his most fr^uent 
defects, which consists in giving the flesh a metallic appearance. 
On the second ground, we perceive some old men*8 faces which 
gUsten like bronae ; and as for the dead child that is stretched out at 
Solomon's feet, and which, as a model, is a chef-cCvMVi't, it resem- 
bles far too much a brasen statue. This defect of execution, in a 
painter who has so few, is no doubt occasioned by his putting in the 
light portions of his pictures with leaden half-tints, while he exag- 
gerates, in certain cases, the transparency of the reflexes, by which 
means he gives a body that is naturally dull, an appearance belonging 
only to hard and polished sur&ces ; fur light has not merely the 
effect of giving different objects the colour which is peculiar to them, 
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bnt it also possesses the wonderful power of enabling us to dis- 
tingniflh their nature by the manner in which they rellcct or absorb 
it. However great the intensity of the light may be, when it oomea 
in contact with flesh, its rays are slightly deadened by the surface 
of the epidermis, exactly as in a landscape they glide gently over the 
ploughed land and green hillsi, while they shine fiercely upon the 
rocks. With regard to the "Judgment of Solomon," we will again 
quote Monsieur Em6ric David, who has perfectly appreciated 
Valentin's merit, and the peculiar character of his talent. 

** When Poussin painted ' The Judgment of Solomon,' the prin- 
cipal object he had in view was the king's profound wisdom, and 
this is what he wished to represent; no other painter has ever 
composed Solomon's face as he did. Valentin was moved by other 
feelings. He saw a mother — a mother whose child had ^een torn 
from her ; the child is on the point of being killed, of being cut in 
twain ; and one-half of the bleeding body is to be delivered over to 
the mother. Such was the subject as he saw it. Poussin, acting 
in C4msonance with his feelings, directed the attention to the head 
of the king, and left that of the real mother in half-light. The 
principal objects for Valentin were the child and its mother; he 
was daring enough to attempt the portrayal of maternal love, and 
he succeeded. On the woman's face, love, terror, and especially 
innocence, are depicted. Her breast is exposeil. She is not look- 
ing at the king, but at the chiM, for whose possession she is 
praying. All these circumstances reveal a mild disposition and a 
soul incapable of deceit. The false mother, on the contrary, is seen 
from behind, which is an ingenious arrangement. In that portion 
of her face which is exposed to view, the spectator is sensible of a 
certain harshness inherent to her disposition. The body of the 
dead child, placed upon the steps of the throne, possesses in this 
picture an amount of merit in the drawing which is but rarely met 
with. The tones of the flesh are different in all the figures. The 
breasts, necks, and t^houlders of the two women are endowed with 
a vitality and warmth which has rarely been attained by the 
oolourist's art. The head of the good mother is a clitf-dmuxre of 
colour and expression. These two personages stand out boldly 
from the canvas in spite of the heaviness and uniformity of the 
ground. The heads of the two old men, placed in half-light, are 
energetic and perfectly transparent." 

If we allow Valentin to be an admirable painter, it Is especially 
on account of the truthfulness and force of his execution, and 
whenever the subject does not require those qualities of mind in 
whioh he is deficient. To understand and admire bim more at our * 
ease, we ought to study him when he represents the picturesque 
episodes of that life of reality which he has chosen for his epic. 
We ought to follow bim int3 the thick and smoky atmosphere of 
the guard-room, where soldiers are playing at cards, having their 
fortune told ihem, or scraping on a fiddle. 

Behold us in a retreat of gipsies. A dirty and sallow-faced 
sorceress, with a napkin bound around her head, like the women 
of Frascati, and hiding her countenance in the shade, is examimng 
the hand of a kind of militiaman, who is having his fortune told. 
The tranquillity of this low witch forms a striking contrast with 
the lively emotion that is visible in the soldier's features ; and, as if 
the strangeness of the figures about him, and the appearance of the 
cavern, into which only a mysterious light finds its way through an 
air-hule, were not sufficient to troul-le his thoughte, the companions 
of the prophetess succeed in exciting his imagination still more 
eflectually by the noisy music which they are playing close to his 
ears. To the left, in the obscurity, is seen a man putting his hand 
into the gipsy's pocket, from which he draws forth a living ooek, a 
sort of symbolical animal, such as the old sybils usually possess. 
In truth, it is not merely impossible to i>aiQt with a more vigorous 
and masterly touch ; but> what is more, to initiate the spectator 
with greater success into the mysteries of the life led by the gipsies 
of those days — by that proscribed and vagabond race, with their 
eccentric costume and copper-coloured complexions, who lived by 
rapine, or on the credulity of the public, who covered themselves 
with garments of glaring hues, and found in every town some dark 
retreat or other, unknown to justice, and offering a place of refuge 
to every adventurer without hearth or home. 

As we have already remarked, the subi^tanoe of Valentin's pictures 
is the same as that of Callol'Q ^qgravings.. The former, aa well as* 



the latter, offer us a lively represeutation of the manners of a certain 
period; bnt, although the epoch of Valentin's works is the same as 
that of Oallot's, there is a marked difference in their manner of leeiug 
things. The reason that this brilliant arabesque did not unfold 
itself before the eyes of the punter of Coulommiers, as it did befnn.' 
those of the engraver of Nancy, is, that each of them gave the fruiu 
of his observations the tinge of his own disposition, and stamptil 
them with the impression of his own mind. The one chose the 
burlesque, the other the poetic side of the subject. Callot was mure 
particularly struck with the gait of the passer-by, the easy swagger 
of the cavalier, and that kind of misery which, in hLs day, va^ 
coated with a varnish of elegance. He represented the iigitiited aud 
wandering episodes of out-door life, whioh he had 'seen defiling 
before him, — those joyous caravans of tatterdemalions who used to 
feast upon the sward, share their booty under the vault of heaven, 
and gild their rags in the sun. Valentin, on the contrary, deruteil 
his attention to the in-door life of this wandering race; he entered 
with them the unknown retreats where they reposed themselves fcuin 
their fatigues, or where, during the night, and by the light of their 
torches, they indulged in all kinds of pleasure ; ho enteretl with 
them into those places whose sorry aspect was redeemed by the bril- 
liancy of the varied drapery, the poetry of mystery, and the exhi- 
bition of false luxury. 

Callot worked with a smile upon his lips ; he studied thii5 nnxle 
of life, which had long ceased to be his own, without deranging hit* 
ruff, or losing aught of the spirit of a philosopher or the manners 
of a man of birth. Valentin mixed with hia models. He shared 
their habits ; he thought these beings Were grand, aud copied thtrti 
seriously and passionately. Callot conveyed a moral with aqua-fortisi ; 
Valentin made use of his pencil to portray vagabonds of good fiuniljr, 
the Don Ciesart of his day. 

What, in fict, are the so-called " Family Concerts," which figure in 
the galleries of the Louvre, aud which are admired there under that 
title? What name cin we give to the personages executing a con- 
certed piece, and ranged round a table c )ver6d with a rich cloUi I 
Would not any one take them for amateurs of the highest rank in 
society? All their costumes are perfect; some wear superb breast* 
pUtes, which the spectatoi^ thinks he hears resound — so true to 
nature are they ; others have magnificent doublets, with a plumed 
hat, and a dagger in their girdle ; the stout and haughty woman 
who beats time upon a spinet is a common type, but she is well* 
drossed and worthy of those around her. The party is brilliant and 
complete ; there is a violoncello, a guitar, a violin, and a cornet. 
Nothmg is Wanting. Each of these instruments adds to the general 
harmony of the colouring by the beauty of its tones ; you think, in 
a word, that you are in good and honest society ; but, if yon louk 
more closely, you perceive sinister faces, you behold glistening, in 
the background of the picture, a certain countenance with a gallovs- 
look, whioh warns you that the place is a suspicious one ; you feel 
that these pompous garments resemble those which have been 
stripped from the back of some traveller, and that all these fine 
gentlemen may possibly be nothing but highway robbers. 

In order to be certain that we are not mistaken, we will stjp 
before another of Valentin's pictures^ which also represents "A 
Concert.** Is it not rather a wine-shop, where the quartett merely 
serves as an interlude previous to -the different persomiges proceed- 
ing to other amusements ? Would you ever take for honest ririuoH 
those young men wi'h their illuminated faces, who are aooompauy- 
ing on the violin and mandolin the lady who is singing, while thdr 
companions are cutting themselves slices from a pasty, or pUcipg' 
their lips to demijohns, surrounded by wicker-work ? In sober 
truth, this concert is one whioh, in the eyes of an observer, cannot 
appear aught but the most decent portion of an orgy ; and in the 
songstress, with the dishevelled locks, who is conducting the 
orchestra, we can only see the misti-ess of a low den of iniqoity. 
But, after all, what vigour ! what animation ! how the pic^nre 
captivates you by the magic of the chiaroscuro and the nnex- 
pcctedneas of its contrasts 1 Who would expect to see by the side 
of a Signer Cavaliere, of such a graceful appearance, a tl>i't- 
set, fleshy courtezan, exposing her breast to view, and with a skin 
which shows no sign either of the colour or the circuUtion of the 
blood under its coarse exterior ? 

But there is another point io which we would call the reader'^ ' 
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attention. Works in whicb there existfi so high a degree of ^ithfnl 
observation, possess not only the merit of composition, but also a 
certAin historical Yaliie of which the painter never thonght. In 
that m%n with the well-turned leg and elegant appearance, who 
still retains the costume of the Medicia, and whose face hears the 
trr."« of a merely semi-state of brutishness and moral degradation, 
it is impossible not to recognise the type of the mysterious heroes 
irho led a romantic life at Rome, who handled equally well the 
Hword of the gentleman and the poniard of the tbirre^ who frequented 
j.laces of bad repute, and thought that eTcrything was ])ermitted 
ihem, becaiu^j they were nephews of a cardinal or bafitards of the 
pope. 

Bat, not to speak of the strange medley of persons, what shall 
ve say of the block of marble, ornamented with bas-reliefs, which 
serves the mnaicians as a table, and on which there figures a large 
pa^ty, with the knife which has been used to cut it ! "The idea 
(if degra<iing the antique so far as to represent it in such a position! 
.... Poussin would never have allowed himself such a liberty !'* 
exclaimed a severe disciple of the classic school. "But to this 
depth, however, must all those come who despise beauty, and pro- 
fess a contempt for all eatabliKhed principles. They are unable to 
produce any effect without having recourse to the powerful aid of 
coQtrast. Out of the ideal they form a })eilestal for the actual; and 
whenever they introduce anything beautiful into their works, it is 
only to make ugliness stand out with greater prominence." 

Bvery one knows the subject of the picture which is placed at the 
commencement of this monograph — it is "Ciesar's Penny." The 
cmntenance of our Saviour is fine, but a little more nobleness in 
the look would be desirable. The faces of the Pharisees are ex- 
pressive and natural. The group is skilfully arranged, and the 
drapery, which falls in graceful folds, is in Poussin^s manner. The 
light is very properly directed on the principal personage, but that 
which is especially worthy of attention is the fine tone of the colour- 
ing and the broad bold manner of Valentin s execution. The only 
thing that really can be blamed in the whole picture is the ana- 
chronism of the spectacles. 

Valentin's dissipated mode of life was the cause of his death. 
One day, during the great summer-heats, he had gone with his 
Companions to amuse himself nnreserveclly in a certain place, where, 
according to his usual custom, he smoked and drank to excess, and 
heated himself to an extraordinary degree. After night had set in, 
he was returning to his own residence through the deserted streets 
of Bome, when, in passing over the Place d'Sspagne, near the 
fountain Del Babbuino, he felt a desire to throw himself into the 
basin, in order to quench the fire which was consuming him. This 
act of imprudence brought on, doubtless, a pleurisy, for he died a 
few days afterwards, in the year 1632, and the flower of his age, 
being only thirty-one years old.* 

Was not this exactly the kind of death we might have expected 
for this strange being, who had always been carried away by the 
impetuosity of his ch.%racter, and whose mode of life resembled so 
much his mode of painting ; who was as unsparing of his powers as 
he was nnmindfiil of all the established rules of his art, and who 
was as inaccessible to the dictates of prudence as he had been for- 
getful of the remonstrances of Poussin. With such a disposition 
Valentin oould not have oontMucd a rich man, 8upx)08ing he had 
ever succeeded in becoming one. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that he died so poor, as not to leave sufficient for the expenses of his 

• The majority of writers make Valentin's death occur iu 1632. 
Monsieur Duchesne, sen , fixes on August, 1632, as the date of it. 
According to the author of the "Catalogue of the Vatican," he 
died in 1623. The historian, Baglione, relates the circumstance of 
his death in the following terms : — *' Era nella stagione calda della 
state, c Valentino andato co* suoi compagni a diporto in un luogo, 
c havendo preso gran tabacco (si come era sue costume) e co' quelli 
fioverchiamente bevendo vino, s'inflammb di mode che non poteva 
vivere del grand*ardore che egli s'estiva. Ritomando a casa di 
notte retrovossi si a via alia foute del Babbuino c raportato dal 
gran* incendio che col moto ogni bora cresceva, gcttosi dentro a 
quell' acqua fredda, e pcnsando d'acquistarvi ristoro, vi trovo la 
morte. II freddo maggiormente riconcentrb il calore, e gli accese 
una febra si maligna, che in pochi di fii estinto dal gelo della 
micidiale mortc." — Viie de* Pittoriy p. 223. 



funeral. It was the Cavalier Cawdano del Powo who defrayed 
them.t 

MoYse Valentin holds the same place in the French school that 
Caravaggio held at Bome, Salvator at Naples, Bibera in Spain, and 
Gerard della nvtte in Holland. 

After the great movement of the Benaissance, which was only a 
return to the materialism of antiquity, there were still some men 
who were not yet contented. Michael Angelo had treated the 
" Last Judgment" like a large anatomical plate ; he had dissected 
the human body and observed the play of the muscles in every 
possible position. Baffaelle had invested matter with all the 
importance of which it was susceptible ; unlike the successors of 
Cimabue, he had not thought it imperative on him to mortify the 
flesh. After having shared the apparent iiervour of Perugino, he 
had gradually abandoned it, and finished by almost admiring form 
for its own sake. But this grand re-action against Gothic asceticism, 
tills re-action to which Michael Angelo and Baffaelle gave, at any 
rate, the finishing stroke, even if they did not begin it, did not 
appear sufficient or complete. The innovators wanted to go still 
further. The two great men we have just mentioned had borrowed 
from Nature her purest and noblest forms only ; but the disciples of 
Caravaggio acknowledged no distinction, no choice of subject. They 
devoted themselves to tlie coartiest phenomena of matter, and 
believed that the value of their works consisted exolusively in the 
beauty of the execution. 

Speaking of Valentin's death, Fabien Dillet says : — "Some critics 
think, but without giving any very good reason for their opinion, 
that had this artist lived longer, he would, by important modifica- 
tions in his style and execution, have obtained a greater right to our 
admiration. But elevation of thought is not to be acquired ; and it 
is evident that this was a qu.ality in which Valentin was altogether 
deficient. Like Caravaggio, he appears to have strictly confined 
himself to a mere imitation of material nature. He preferred 
vigour to elegance, and seemed to be more desirous of making the 
various objects in his pictures stand out in bold relief, than of pleas- 
ing by the charm of his colouring. His flesh possesses less fresh- 
ness and suppleness than that of Caravaggio, and he even outrivals 
this master in his too frequent use of black shade and concentrated 
light, which would very often almost induce us to believe that he 
was in the habit of painting with the aid of a lamp. But his 
drawing, which is generally correct, possesses a great deal of 
precision, his expression is frank and naive, while his touch unites 
delicicy with firmness ; and although the general tone of his colour- 
ing is open to the charge of being too dark, he was most .eminently 
successful in his management of chiaroscuro. What a pity it is 
that an artist endowed with such powers of execution hardly ever 
represented any but personages of the lower cla.sses, such as gipsies, 
topers, and gamblers ; and that, in most instances, he confined 
himself to painting kit-cats ! Such as they are, however, his works 
are greatly prized by anutteurs, and fetch, at present, a higher 
price than they prol>ftbly would have done had they not been so 
scarce, "t 

In this opinion we cannot help coinciding. Had Valentin lived 
to have painted more, he would merely have depreciated the value 
of his productions. He had attained, in ail probability, all that he 
ever would have attained — a remarkable vigour and tnithfulness of 
execution. His want of anything approaching the ideal was a fatal 
barrier to his ever rising to the first rank in his art. To all who, 
like him, advocate this principle of the actual in lieu of the ideal, 
we would say, in the words which Sir Joshua Beynolds used to the 
students of the Boyul Academy, but which may be read with ad* 
vantage by many others :— 

"Nature herself is not to be too closely copied. There are excel- 
lencies in the art of painting beyond what is called the imitation of 
nature ; and these excellencies I wish to point out. The students 
who, having passed through the initiatory exercises, are more 
advanced in the art, and who, sure of their hand, have leisure to 
exert their understanding, must now be told, that a mere copier of 

f " Si non era la pieta e la cortesia del signor cavaliere Cassiano 
del Pozzo, non v'era da dargli sepoltura." — Jlte de* Pittort, 

X " Biographic Universelle." Paris, 1827. 
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nature can never prodace anything great; can never raise and 
enlarge the concept iolb, or warm the heart of the spectator. 

*'The wish of the genuine painter must be more extensive ; 
instead of endeavouring to amuse mankind with the minute neat- 
ness of his imitations, be must endeavour to improve them by the 
grandeur of his ideas ; instead of seeking praise by deceiving the 
superficial sense of the spectator, he must strive for fame by capti- 
vating the imagination. 

*' The principle now laid down, that the perfection of art does 
not consist in mere imitation, is far from being new or singular. 
It is, indeed, supported by the general opinion of the enlightened 
part of mankind. The poets, orators, and rhetoricians of antiquity 



true standard of beauty. So that Phidias, when he foimed his 
Jupiter, did not copy any object ever presented to his sight, but 
contemplated only that image which he had conceived in his mind 
from Homer^s description.' And thus Gioero, speaking of the same 
Phidias : ' Neither did the artist,' says he, ' when he carved the 
image of Jupiter or Minerva, set before him anyone human figure ts 
a pattern which he was to copy ; but having a more perfect idea of 
beauty fixed in his mind, this he steadily contemplated, and to the 
imitation of this all his skill and labour were directed ! * 

''The modems are not leas convinced than the ancients of this 
superior power existing in the art, nor less sensible of its efiecU. 
Every language has adopted terms expressive of this excellence. 
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are continually enforcing this position: that all the arts receive 
their perfection from an ideal beauty, superior to what is to be 
found in individual nature. They are ever referring to the painters 
and sculptors of their times, particularly Phidias (the favourite 
artist of antiquity), to illustrate their assertions. As if they could 
not sufficiently express their admiration of his genius by what they 
knew, they have recourse to poetical enthusiasm ; they call it 
inspiration — a gift from heaven. The artist is supposed to have 
ascended the celestial regions to furnish his mind with this perfect 
idea of beauty. * He,' says Proclus, ' who takes for his model such 
forms as nature produces, and confines himself to an exact imitation 
of them, will never attain to what is perfectly beautiful. For the 
works of nature are full of disproportion, and fall very short of the 



The gtuio grandt of the Italians, the heau idial of the Frnich, 
and the great style, genius, and taste among the English, are 
but different appellations of the same thing. It is this intellee* 
tual dignity, they say, that ennobles the painter's art, that Ujs 
the line between him and the mere mechanic, and produces those 
great effects in an instant, which eloquence and poetry, by slow and 
repeated efforts, are scarcely able to attain."* 

There is a singular circumstance connected with Valentin's fiite, 
or rather with that of his pictures. They were greatly admired bj 
Louis David, the restorer of classical art in France ; yet they contained 
the first germs of that Eonuuiticism whose advocates were destined, 

• Sir Joshua Reynolds* " Discourses.*' 
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at ft Bobaequent period, to decry the workB of David and his school. 
Campared with Nicholas Pooasiii and Lesuenr, Valentin played a part 
nearly similar to that which, two centuries later, was reserved for 
(Hricault with regard to David and Pnidhon. The Greek and 
Boaian traditions, which, since the time of the Renaissance, ruled 
the art and literature of France, had not succeeded in completely 
obliterating all traces of the energetic instinct of reality which 
formed the foundation of the Gallic mind, and which had manifested 
itadf in Poussin himself, through all his aspirations towards the Ideal. 
Valentin was, in France, the grandest example of that materialism, 
which was so striking and rqbust in the pictures of Le Nain, and 
which subsequently assumed so pleasing and naively elegant a cha- 



genious Pymaudre, does not fail to remark to the latter that Valen- 
tines manner would have been less black if he had not imitated 
Carravaggio.t This profound reflection forms the extent of the ap- 
preciation felt for Valentin by one of our masters in the; fiunous 
** Entretiens," of which many people are in the habit of talking with- 
out having read them. It is only in our own time that literary 
amateurs, belonging to the new school, have written some few pagefl 
filled with sympathy for Valentin, because they clearly perceived 
that if Valentin conflned himself to the maids in an inn, to cavaliers 
lost in places of equivocal reputation, to dark-complexioned men- 
dicants, to bravi and to heiduques, it was because, in their gai*- 
ments and cuirasses, he perceived the elements of a school of 
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neter in the compositions of Chardin, down to the time when the 
disciples of the so-called Romantic School added the charms of a new 
■pedes of poetry to this sentiment of the Real, this passionate love 
of Nature. As a necessary consequence of this, we find that the 
fint persons to praise Valentin with any degree of warmth were Ihe 
vriters of the present school. In the books that were published on 
Punting during the last two centuries, Valentin is treated as a 
■kilfol artist who misapplied his talent. He is reproached with 
Itaring produced low and vulgar types, and chosen subjects deficient 
in natural dignity.* F61ibien, in his endless dialogue with the in- 

• " You admire in Valentin;*' says Cochin, *' a vigour of colour- 
ing! a projection and roundness of the difierent obj^<^^"» which is 
produced by half-tints highly coloured, and a truth <'^ ^^^^ boldly 



painting which possessed its own peculiar kind ot poetry, and 
because, in the wandering, mysterious, and singular life of these 
persons, he had the faculty of discovering a species of interest 
which was not that of mere reality alone. It is thus that Valentin 
was understood by his admirers, when they acknowledged him as 
one of their ancestors. It was not in spite of his materialism that 
they praised him, but because, on the contrary, they discovered in 
it a strange grandeur and an unexpected charm. 

rendered. But you will everywhere find the most ignoble ex- 
amples of nature, and that very fVcquently in subjects which re- 
quire more dignity." 

t "Entretiens sur la Vie et les.Ouvrages des plus excellents 
Peintrcg," p. 183, vol. iv., small ediUon. 
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Valentin wm the representative of this modem pantliebm, and, 
In our own time, hia adinirerR should be raorc numerons than ever. 
Keverthelena, no one copies his pictures in the Louvre. This is 
either because our young painters despair of ever attaining such 
nkill in execution, or because they have the good sense to under- 
stand that they should not imitate those men whose genius is only 
an excuse. In spite of this, Valentin, who is now deserted, is a 
master possessing every requisite to charm the spectator, namely, 
the poetry of colour, the artifice of exaggerated shade, the relief of 
the floih, and those striking beauties, In a word, which move us at 
first sight, and prevent us fVom discerning those portions of the 
picture which the artist has saoriBced for the general effect; for it 
was only by these means that he was enabled, in so sliort a period, 
to ooBtmand our admiration. 

One day, when some person was showing Foussin C:)raTaggio*s 
piotore of ** The Death of the Virgin," as the very finest production 
of artj Fonssin replied, *'Iti8 an assemblage of servants." This 
opinion of a great man should have decided for ever this much-con- 
tested question. It is a crushing argument against all those who 
deny the intervention of judgment in the choice of forms, 
and who acknowledge neither the importance ot the principal idea, 
the value of the subject, nor the preponderating influence of thought. 

Dying at the age of thirty-one, Valentin left but few pictures 
and a very small number of sketches behind him : his x)roduction8, 
prized as highly as those of the very first masters, have always 
been sought after for public oollections, which their merits still 
more than their size, pointed out as their proper place. 

As is natural, the French museums are those which contain the 
greatest number. There are eleven of his works in the Louvre. 

^' Susannah's Innocence acknowledged" (p. 109), of which there 
is an engraving in this account ; ' * The Judgment of Solomon," which 
we have also given (p. 105) j *' OsBsar's Fenny," otherwise called 
'*Le Christ & la Monnaie," whioh is phioed as a head-piece to this 
chapter; "A Concert,*' whioh we have given (p. 104); ** Two 
Soldiers accompanied by two Women :" one of the women has got a 
soldier's hand in hers, and is telling him his fortune; another 
''Concert," which we have also engraved (p. 101). 

In the Falace of Versailles are the fouc Evangelists — *'St. 
Matthew," ««St. Mark," "St. Luke,*' and "St. John." We have 
engraved the one which is considered the finest, namely, *'St. 
Matthew" (p. 108). 

Freviously to 1789, this ancient abode of royalty contained a 
composition representing "St. Francis kneeling;" also previously 
to this period there was a " Christ's Descent from the Cross," at 
Oonlommiers, Valentin's birth-place. 

In the Falais Royal, previous to 1789, there were three of 
Valentin's pictures: "The Four Ages;" "A Woman playing the 
Guitar;" "Music." 

In the Museum of Toulouse there is a "Judith."* Landon 
describes this picture in the " Annales du Mus^," vol. xiv. p. 87 ; 
ft onoe formed part of the collection in the Louvre. 

In the Museum of Lille, "Soldiers casting Lots for Christ's 
Garment." 

In the Museum of Valenciennes, " A Concert;" a young man is 
singing, while three other persons are accompanying him on different 
instruments ; in the background there is a man lighting his pipe. 

In the Museum of Nantes, "Supper of the Pilgrims of Emmatts ;" 
one of this master's most splendid pictures, and one of the most 
remarkable in the collection. 

In the Museum at Eouen, " Tlie Conversion of St. Matthew." 

In the Museum at Tours, a "St. Anthony." 

In the Museum at Dijon, " St. John, St. Peter, and the Angel ;" 
" A Recluse in Meditation." 

In the Vatican at Rome, " The Martyrdom of St. Processus and 
St. Martinian." In the Capitol, "Jesus before the Doctors." In 
the Sciarra Falace, in the same Capitol, "Rome Triumphant;" 
" The Decollation of St. John ;" "A Copy of * The Transfiguration' 
by Baffaelle." In the Doria Palace, also at Rome, "Roman 
Charity;" "St. John," an academical study. In the Corsini 
Palace, "St. Peter denying Christ." In the Justinian! Palace, 
also at Rome, " Jesus washing the Apostles' Feet." 

In the Museum at Florence, " A Guitar-player." 

In the Palais Madame at Turin, the "Christ with the Column." 



In the Pinacotheca at Munich, " Christ Reviled," or "Chriatin 
the PrsBtorium," the figures half-length; "Queen Artemesis vot- 
ing the Basket-maker," figures half-length and sise of life. 

In the Dresden Museum there is a picture by Valentin, repre- 
senting Homer : an old blind man is playing the violoncello, 'while 
a young boy is accompanying him with his voice. 

In the Old Gallery at Diisseldorf, there was formerly "The 
Game of Morra," painted by Valentin; five armed soldiers ar? 
seated round a table, in a guard-room, playing at the Italian pinie 
called Morra, 

In the Imperial Museum of the Hermitage at St. Petersburg arc 
two admirable pictures by Valentin. The one is " St. Peter dent- 
ing Christ." It is described in the catalogue in the following 
terms: — "Four soldierB, amusing themselves at play, are seated { 
in the vestibule of the palace of the high-priest; as the apostle is 
approaching them in order to warm himself^ a dams^ accosts him 
and questions him on his connexion with Jesus. Her qu^tioDs 
excite the attention of one of the soldiers, who comes up to her. 
St. Peter yields to the weakness of human nature, and, laicdng liis 
two hands, obstinately denies the truth of the accusation brought 
against him, while, at the same time, his looks betray him." 

The other picture is entitled, "Jesus driving the Money changers 
out of the Temple " (Jfisus vengeant la Saintet6 du Temple pro- 
fan6). This picture possesses leas merit than the preceding one, i 
but still redounds to the glory of the painter. 

There are two pictures of this celebrate artist in the Boyal 
Museum at Berlin. 

The only specimen of Valentin's talent in the Museum at Madrid 
is a " Martyrdom of St. Lawrence." | 

In the Belvedere at Vienna is a picture by Valentin, representing 
"Moses with the Tables of the Law and the Rod." In Prince 
EHterhazy's Gallery there is " A Repast." 

In London, in the Earl of EUesmere's Gallery, in Belgrare- 
square, there is a picture by Valentin, representing " A Concert;" 
the figures are half-lengths. In Lord Northwick's Gallery there ii 
a composition by Valentin, representing " The Heads of two AngeU 
smiling." 

Almost all Valentin's pictures, as the preceding nomenclature 
proves, are to be found in the various public galleries of Eun^ie; 
the number of those which have remained in the hands of amateare 
and been sold by auction is too inconsiderable to enable us to form 
a decided opinion on the commercial value of this master's worb. 
We will, however, notice the few whoso price is stated in the 
catalogues. 

At the sale of the Duke de Tallard's collection, in 1750, under 
the direction of Rcmy and Glomy, two pictures by Valentin, one f f 
which represents "Soldiers playing at Backgammon," and the 
other, "Soldiers playing at Cards," were knocked down t* tlie 
Baron de Thiers for £16. 

At M. de Julienne's sale, in 1>767, a picture by Valentin, repre- 
senting "A Roman Soldier," more than half-length, si^e of life, 
was sold for £20. 

In 1802, at M. Robit's sale, a picture, painted by Valentin on 
copper, and representing "Susanna brought before the yonng 
Samuel," fetched £33. 

These are all Valentin's pictures which we found mentioneil ; bat 
when, on running through the various catalogues, we saw that the 
works of this master, as well as of Lenain, Chardin, and so m&n; 
other illustrious artists of the French school, fetched nothir.j;, 
while the most ordinary productions obtained the high price of j 
£200, or £250, we felt justified in thinking that it was time for 
•amateurs to devote their attention to a more profound study of the ' 
art, and learn to distinguish good from bad painting ; by so doing, 
they would avoid throwing away large sums, and subjecting them- j 
selves to gross imposition. 

With regard to Valentin, more especially, we shall conclude by 
observing, that he left no pupil, if we except a certain Toumier, a 
painter of Toulouse, who, according to D'Argenville, painted the 
"Chapel of the Black Penitents" in that city, as well as a " De^nt 
from the Cross," at Saint-Etienne, and a picture at the Ma«8r»]e»nn 
of St. Thomas. 

Gilies Roussekt engi-aved the four plates of " The Evangeluitfi/' 
which are at Versailles ; Coelmans, a "St. Sebastian;" Oani^ne«, 
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twu subjects of ** Uamblers ;" Boulanger, ** The Accusation of 
Su^joniuih ;'* Baudot engittved ** Ctesar*it Veuuy." Four pictures in 
the cabinet of the Archduke Leopold were engraved by Lisibetten, 
N. Souttef, Q. Boel| and Yausteen. Bubsequently to this, Kriiger 
<»f Dresden engraved, for the Mus^e FraD9ai8, *' Susannah's Inno- 
ivnce Acknowledged/* drawn by Fragonard; Brouillard, '*The 
Jadguient of Solomon," also drawn by Fragonard ; and Claessens, 
'•Ca-sars Penny/' 

This last picture was also engraved by Et. Baudet. ''Two 
Soldiers playing at Cards " was engraved by Ci. Bonat Jardinier. 
" Five Soldiers quarrelling over Dice," a composition full of energy, 
aud which we have given (p. 100), was engraved by W. Baillie. 

To Valentin, as an etcher, we owe the engraving which we are 
9})o\it to describe. It does not bear his name, but Francois 
Laaglois, called Oiartres, ia reported to have brought the plate 
from Italy, as haying been really engraved by Valentin, after one 
of his own compositions. It is executed with tolerable care, and is 
not common. 

*' Fortune-telling ;'* a soldier between two women appears to be 
atiking them to tell his fortune, which they are doing. A man 
s^n to the left is picking the pocket of the woman near him, while 
he Lj making a sign of intelligence to the soldier with his left hand. 
The figures are half-length. On the right-hand side, in the 
margin, is the inscription, ** P. L. D. Ciartres excudit." * 

The National Library of Paris, so poor in specimens of the 
uuMters of the French school, possesses only one very small volume 
dedicated to Valentin's works. This volume contains a few bad 
eugravings of his, and a large number of blank leaves, discoloured 
by bmoke, and which time will destroy before any one thinks of 
cr)llecting the compositious of this great painter. 

Not only is Valentin's portrait wanting in the National Library 
and the Mus^ but also in every other collection. It was first 
engraved from an artistic sketch, by M. Anatole Dauvergne, after 
the original painting now at Coulommiers. 

Valentin put neither his signature nor any peculiar mark at the 
bottom of his pictures^ Brouillot, however, in his " Dictionnaire 
desMonogrammes" (Munich, 1832), notices the fact of the letters 
"V E pinx." on the portrait of Nicolas Foussin,. engraved by 
Loais Ferdinand, being attributed to Valentin. This is too vague 
to inspire us with much confidence; besides, the inscription in 
qaestion is one found on an engraving executed by another artist, 
and not by Valentin. 



NATIONAL PICTURES. 

The »]>ecimens of Guide — a name famous in the history of art -are 
in our collection by no means favourable; yet there are no leas 
than eight of his pictures in the National Qallery. Two of them 
are to be found in the small room on the left hand as you enter, 
aud are pendants to each other, and illustrate in a remarkable 
degree either the bad taste of Uuido or that of his age, or perhaps 
yf both conjoined, 

(No. 87), ** Perseus and Andromeda," is an illustration of Ovid's 
fable. Andromeda, chained to the rock, is standing in an execrably 
false attitude. Her grief is ridiculous, and her manner in the 
highest degree fantastical; but the metho<1 of painting in soine 
measure atones for this, being fleshy and masterly. The colour, 
too, is very good ; but the picture is deplorably dirty, and is not 
by any means seen to advantage. The bad taste of Guido is further 
shown in the figure of the approaching Perseus upon a perfedt 
rocking-horse, presumed to be Pegasus. This caricature Guido 
*ould have us accept as the 

** Gorgonis anguicomx Perseus supcrator ** 

•rfOvid. The taste is ejceerable. 

(No. 90), "Venus attired by the Graces,*' is an ttittalljr cele- 
brated, but equally faulty picture. The ladies who attire Venusj 
aa well as her godship herself, afifect the most extraordinary 

• ** Le Pclntre Oravcur Fran^alfl, on Catalogue Ralsonnd dcs 
Bttampes gravies par les Peintres et les Dessinateur* dc TEeolc 
Fninfaise,'* par Robert Dnmesnil. Paris, 1944> 



attitudes. Nor hi Venus behindhand. The leg which one of her 
nymphs is dabbing ratlier than wiping is put out in an ungainly 
attempt ut attitude; the head, which Euphrosyne is dressing, is 
thrown back with a fine lady-like air, which would speak rather of 
the court of sjine petty Italian prince than that of nature. The 
very Cupid who attends them, and who holds up a glass for Venus, 
at which, by the way, her ladyship does not condescend to look, is 
nothing more than a handsome footboy. The draperies are als«j 
flat, and treated in by no means an artistic manner. The picture 
is of large sise— no less than nine feet three inches by six feet two 
inches. In was presented to the nation by his Mi^esty King 
William IV. It has been engraved many times ; the best engraving 
of it is by Strange. 

The colour is, like Guide's generally, good; but, with that 
exception, were the picture a modern one, and exhibited, say by 
Frost, in the Boyal Academy, it would be treated very roughly by 
critics who are able to judge. As it is, it has the prestige of the 
name of an old master. 

Another of this master's works (No. 177), "The Magdalen," 
was purchased by the government from Sir Simon Clarke's collection, 
for £2,100. It is a half-length figure, life size, aud is about as far 
from illustrating the subject the name of which it bears as any- 
thing possibly can be. Instead of a face full of repentant grief and 
holy rapture, misdoubting its o^^ni worthiness, yet full of faith, 
worn by watching and prayer, and with its eyes cast rather upon 
the ground than raised confidently to heaven, Guido has given us, 
as his idea of the Magdalen, a fat woman, looking boldly up to 
heaven, in an attitude struck for the occasion, and which begs the 
on-looker to admire it for its trick. Add to this that our sym- 
pathy is, by this unskilful mode of treatment, not appealed to ; 
that the face \b out of drawing, and the handling hard and colouring 
by no means brilliant; and then let any one ask why "govern- 
ment," or the person who at that tune managed the gallery, could 
give so great a sum for so weak a picture. 

(No. 193), "Lot and his Daughters,'* is another of Guide's 
pictures, which, from the subject, does not admit of criticism. 
The old man is of a brick-dust colour; and the subject wants 
refinement, and is thoroughly coarse and vulgar. 

(No. 196)| "Susanna and the Elders," by the same master, is 
another purchase of the government for £1, 260. We doubt whether, 
if brought to the hammer again, it would fetch half the price. 
The figure of Susanna is graceful, but that is all that can be said in 
praise of it. It is careless in execution. The two elders are 
placed in the background, and entirely neglected^ there being no 
variation whatever in their fisM^es or attitudes. 

The lost and least of Guide's pioductions in tlds gallery is 
another sacred subject, one strange to Protestant ears — *' The 
Coronation of the Virgin." It is a kind of apotheons of St. Mary ; 
angels surround her, and place a crown of lilies on her head. To 
keep the principal figure very prominent, the angels and the 
cherubs are, as it were, flattened ; but the arrangement is graceful, 
the drawing is not ver}* faulty, aud the colour is vivid and brilliant. 
The picture, on the whole, is a very pleasing one, and gives a more 
favourable idea of tlio ]>owers of Guido than those previously 
noticed. There is, however, a gi*eat want of mind in the picture ; 
and, reviewing the specimens of Guido which we have gone through, 
one rather wonders at the price his pictures were formerly valued 
at, than that they have gone down in the market. 

The master of Titian, Giorgione, a great aitist in his day, and 
one not now to be despised, contributes one specimen to our gallery. 
It is (No. 41) "The Death of Peter Martyr." It is sketchy, well 
drawn, and forcible ; bat the hard, black shadows give no idea of 
the ordinary brilliancy of this master. The painting, however, is 
very interesting beyond its intrinsic merits, as evidencing the pro* 
gress of the human mind in art. 

Titian, the best of the Venetian school, and that pamter who 
shares with Rubens the glory of being the finest colourist the world 
has seen, has five pictures, or sm-dtaant pictures, in Trafalgai*' 
square. The fitst {So. 3), "A Musical Professor instnicting his 
Pupils," is, we believe, erroneously ascribed to Titian. It is badly 
drawn, but its colour, the only merit it has, is excellent. It is 
questionable whether it has not been spoilt, fr<fm the look of the 
Burfiace' 
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(No. 4), ^'The Holy Family," is a very agreeable picture, also 
by Titian, and in this case a genuine one. The infiint SaTioar is 
very excellent, but the St. Joseph stem, undignified, and for- 
bidding. The colour is admirable, and this praise also applies to the 
handling. 

(No. 32), " The Rape of Ganymede," a life-sixe composition of a 
boy carried off by Jupiter's eagle, is a picture worthy of Titian. 
The action of the boy, carried off without a chance of escape, yet 
looking backwards to the earth from which he came, is fine; 
the eagle and the sky well coloured ; but, from the fact of the fable, 
forming no point of credence amongst Christians, as well as the 
impossibility of the action, the picture loses its interest to an 
uneducated, nay, even to an educated mind. In shape this picture 
is an octagon, and fitted for the centre decoration of a ceiling, for 
which it was no doubt painted. 



his countryman Dante fills in poetry— ot Michael Angelo, we have 
in the National GMlery but one specimen, and that is, unfor- 
tunately, a yery inferior copy. It is in the catalogue (No 8), 
" A Dream — the Vices disclosed at the Last Judgment." It repre- 
sents a man roused by the angel of futurity to look upon a 
retributive punishment, supposed to grow out of the vices of nao. 
It is very grand in conception, and the figure of the man is one of 
the finest of modem conceptions, and will bear comparison with 
the antique, .which Michael Angelo is known to have studied. 
The fact of imagining so great a picture shows how far superior was 
this painter to all others in mind. Of his power of drawing and 
finish, this gives little idea. The original, from which this picture 
is painted, is considerably larger — more than twice the siie — and 
forma a portion of the royal collection of Spain. 

Of the Claudes we have already spoken ; those that the natioDtl 
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Of (No. 34), ** Adonis and Venus," we have already spoken. 
The present picture is a copy. 

(No. 85), ** Bacchus and Ariadne," is the finest specimen of this 
master which is in this country. Yet to us the action of Bacchus 
alighting from his oar seems awkward and ugly, and such as should 
not have been attempted ; the figure of Ariadne also seems to be 
destitute of grace. Yet of this picture Mrs. Jameson says, that it 
''presents on a small scale an epitome of all the beauties which 
characterise Titian, in the rich, picturesque, animated compotution, 
in the ardour of Bacchus, who flings himself from his car to pursue 
Ariadne, the dancing bacohanals, the frantic grace of the bacchante, 
and the little joyous satyr in front, hailing the head of the sacri' 
fice." It cannot be denied^ indeed, that this .is a very fine 
picture, deserving of much study, full of excellent drawing, 
graceful composition, and rich colouring ; and that it is one of the 
pictures well worthy of a national collection. 

Of the great rival of Raffaelle, the chief of the Florentine school, 
and the most epic of all artists, filling in painting the place which 



collection possesses are very fine specimens, nor have they, 
whatever may be said to the contrary, suffered by their being 
cleaned. 

Of the two Caraccis, Agostino and Annibale, who both adorned 
the same school, the Bolognese, and flourished contemponuieoosly, 
we are not without specimens, nor are those without worth. 
Of Agostino, the younger Garaooi, we have but two spedmeDS 
(Noe. 147 and 148), and these are cartoons, both of them, how- 
ever, of a very fine order, beautifully drawn. The first is 
" Cephalus and Aurora," and can scarcely be too much admired, 
for its delicacy of conception and its grace of drawing. The 
arrangement of the picture, the clouds, and the Cupids^ are Teiy 
beautiful ; and, as a cartoon, this may be deemed a very excelleni 
specimen, and one worthy every consideration on the part of the 
student. 

In (No. 148) "The Triumph of Ghdatea," the artist has bees 
indelicate ; but the composition, grace, and harmony of the piece 
caa scarcely be surpassed, Had Agostino Carac^ Ured longer, 
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be would nndoabtodly hftre . been the firtt ot the Bologneee 
Khool 

No lev tbaa eight picture! bear witnen to the style and mind of 
the elder Garaod, Annibale. Of these (No. 9), <* Christ appearing 
to Peter after his Besnrreotion " is unworthy of its high reputation, 
although it expresses strong derotional feeling and has about it 
some excellent colour. The blue draperies stand in curiously 
affected and sharp folds, devoid of much grace. 

(No. 25), <*St. John' in the Wilderness," is open to much the 
■une objection, and is besides monotonous. 

(No. 56), << Landscape with Figures/* and (No. 63), *< Prince 
Onifltiniani and his Suite returning from the Chase," are landscapes 
ind £ivoarable specimens of this style of painting by Caracd. The 
latter is a fine landscape ; the sky is light, loose, and airy ; the 
trves in the distance well painted ; and the gay dresses of the 



exprejsion, so derout in the fidth of the sabt» so chaste in'chaneter 
and solemn in tone, ihfA it should perhaps be attributed to Agoetino 
Oaraooi rather than to Annibale. The reader will do well to study 
this pieture, as a very excellent specimen of the old masters. 

Of Raffaelle, by many thought to be the prince of painters, we 
hare four specimens, or »oi'di$mU specimens. One we hare already 
noticed. Another (No. 168), **St. Catherine of Alexandria," is 
quite unworthy of his name, and giTCS us but an indiiferent idea of 
the painter of the Hampton Court cartoons. 

(No. 218), *' The Vision of Bt. George," a sleeping knight Tisited 
by an angel, is yery good indeed for what it was originally intended 
fbr, the illustration of a book; The landssape at the back is what he 
might hare caught from one of his master Fenigino*s pictures, and 
in composition is exactly one of those to which we now apply the 
term Pne-RaflEaellite. The colour of this little picture is yexy 
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eonrUers of the prince light up a landscape which would otherwise 
^ dull and sombre. This picture is one of those bequeathed by 
the Bey. W. H. Carr. 

(Kos. 93 and 94), *'Sileuus gathering Ghrapes" and <<Silenus 
*«ching ApoUo to pUy upon the Reed-pipe," though both small 
pictorea, are both excellent. The Utter is especially so ; the grace 
*Dd youth of Apollo, and the timid yet intelligent expression with 
which he glances at his old master, haye neyer been surpassed, 
^e attitude of joyial carelesiness and the connoisseur look of 
Silenua are also yery excellent; whilst the perfect animal nature of 
the head, in contrast with the quick intelligence of that of Apollo, 
j» both excellent and remarkable. 

(No. 198), " The Temptation of St. Anthony in the Desert," is 
one of the finest pictures in the gallery ; but it is very different 
from any of the specimens of Annibale Caracd. * It is so refined in 



bright and pleasing, and cannot but give delight to those who look 
upon it as an early specimen of the great Italian master. Beneath 
it, in the same frame, hangs an outline — no doubt, the original draw 
ing — which the artist has punctured, so as, by powdered plumbago 
or other means, to get the outline down upon the surface on which 
he painted the picture. The whole contents of the frame are yery 
interesting, and so valuable, that although the panel only measures 
seyen inches square, the British goyemment, in 1847, gave the 
executors of Sir Mark Sykes £1,000 for it. 

We shall again, and in our third paper, fur the last time visit 
this gallery, in conjunction with another near London ; and in the 
meantime we recommend those of our readers who are interested in 
art to pay another visit to the national collection in Trafhlgar- 
square. 
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PISCOVERY OF OIL-PAINTING. 

PftBViousLY to the commencement of the fifteenth century, the ooloars 
nied by ftrtists were mixed with a solation of fine gums, the yoUu 
ftod whites of eggs, or with diBSoIved wax ; and the manner in 
which the paintings executed in that style have preserred ihetr 
colouring is surprising. It has, indeed, been asserted by some 
writers, that oil-painting was known in Italy so early as the 
thirteenth century ; but some Tuscan pictures of that period were 
Analysed by Bianohl, an able chemist of Pisa, and though ap- 
parently done in oil, the vehicle used proved to be wax, which 
served to protect the picture from damp, as well as to give a bright- 
ness and gloss to the colours. But all the oil discoverable in any 
picture of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries which has been 
experimented upon, is a very small quantity of some essential oil, 
which appears to have been used in dissolving the wax. When 
eggs were used, the canvas had to be prepared with a coating of 
lime or gypsum, which acted as an absorbent ; and gum-water 
required eadi covering of paint to be dried in the sun before a 
fresh colour was added, a process wliich, besides being very tedious, 
interfidred with the harmony of tlie colouring. 

John Van Eyck, an artist of Bruges, experienced the inconveni* 
enoe of this prooess in a painful manner by the splitting of a panel 
he was painting by the heat of the suui to which it hod been 
exposed to harden the first coat of colour. This accident led hiin 
to turn his attention to the task of discovering a substitute for the 
vehicles then in use, which would acquire a proper consistency mid 
hardness without the aid of the sun. After many experiments, he 
discovered that boiled linseed-oil and nut-oil were the most drying j 
and by mixing these with otlier articles he produced, says Vasari, 
<<a varnish which, dried^ was waterproof, and gave a clearness and 
brilliancy, while it added to the hannony of his polours.'' This 
discovery was JS\Bde about the year HIO, and appears to have soon 
become known to the artists of Flanders and Germany } for there is 
a *' Holy Family,'* by Abeyk, in the Dresden Gallery, creditably 
painted in oil, with the date of 1416. 

The artists of Italy, admiring the harmony and brilliance whic)^ 
oolours received under the new method, sighed to possess a secret 
BO valuable to their art. Antonello da Messina made a journey te 
Bruges to obtain it from the discoverer, and having 8uooeeded| 
returned to Italy, and communicated it to Domenico, a Venetian 
artist. The latter, after practising his art at Loretto and Perugia, 
where he enjoyed a high reputation in 1454, went to Florence, 
where the success which he obtained excited the envy of Andrea da 
Castagno, who was the first ^rtist of the day, as regards vigour, 
design, and perspective. Jealous of the fiime of Domenico as a 
colouris^ he obtained, the secret from him by pretending the 
warmest friendship, and then assassinated him, in order that he 
might be without a rival in the art. The mystery in which the 
deed was shrouded caused A number pf innocent persons to be 
suspected and imprisoned ; but Castagno, on his death-bed, disclosed 
his gnilt, which has rendered his name infamous in the annals of 



art. His finest works have perished ; but there remain a " Cmd- 
fixion,'* painted on a wall of the Monastery of the Angeli, and 
another picture in the Church of Santa Lucia della Magnooli, 
After the death of Castagno, the secret of painting in oil beoame 
generally known, and its superiority was so apparent that it soon 
became generally practised. 

The chief painters of Italy, previously to the introduction of tbe 
method discovered by Van Eyck, were Oimabue and Giotto, whom 
Lanzi calls tbe Michael Angelo and Bai&elle of their period. 
Some of the works of Cimabue are still presef ved, as relics of art, 
in the Cathedral of Santa Croce at Florence. Giotto was the pupil 
of Cimabue, whom he greatly excelled. There are several of hia 
frescoes in a chapel at Padua, among which a ** Crucifixion'* and th« 
" Casting Lots for the Vesture of Christ '* have been much admired. 

Few of the works of Van Eyck are now in existence. A pictnre 
containing the Virgin and Child, with St. G^rge, St. Donatus, and 
other saints, is in the Cathedral of Bruges ; this is in oil, and the 
oolours are still fresh ; but it has little of the boldness of composi- 
tion,' vigour of drawing, and brightness of colouring, which 
characterise the productions of later Flemish artists, of which 
school this painter and his brother Hubert were the founders. 
The Pembroke collection contains a small picture of ** The Natirity," 
;which is the best of Van Ejck's existing works ; it is in dl, sod 
the colours are, for the most part^ very pure and fresh. The red 
garment of Joseph looks as fresh as if painted recently, and tbe 
same may be said of all the draperies, exoept that of the Virgm, 
which has changed firom blue to dark-green. 

The new style of painting did not make its way, and achiere a 
triumph over the old methods, without encountering soaie prejudices, 
as seems to be the fate of every discovery, whether in science or art. 
Sven the mighty genias of Ifiehael Angelo did not appreciate it ; 
'when requested by the reigning pontiflT, Paul III., to pamt tlie 
ceiling and walls of the Sistine Chapel in oil-oolours, he replied 
that painting in oil was fit only for women, and that if he worked 
at all it should be in fresco. He did so, and admirably as he snc- 
ceeded, some connoisseurs have thought that the brightness of the 
colouring of his ''Last Julgment" might 'have been improved. 
Leonardo da Vinci did not succeed in this style \ the cartoon of the 
battle of Niceolo Piccinino, executed in rivalry with Michael Angelo, 
was never finished, on this aooount. Mecheimo, a painter of the 
Siennese school, was another who 8ucceede4 better in distem|ier 
than in oil. 

The first of this school who adopted the new method cf preparing 
oolours was Matteo di Giovanni, w)iom son^e writers on art bare 
designated the Siennese Maaaooio ; hat he is &r behind the old 
Florentine master, though he gave mora variety of expression to his 
heads, more grace to his draperies, and more correctness to the 
human form, than the school of Sienna had before exhiUted. The 
first of the Venetian school who painted in oils was Bartolomeo, 
whose last picture, an ''Ascension," will bear comparison with tbe 
best works of the period in which he Nourished — ^the beginping oi 
the fifteenth century. 



THEODORE GERICATILT. 



Thiodobe Gericault, of whose biography we gave some particulars 
in presenting an engraving of his masterly picture of the ''Wreck of 
the Medusa,*'* was a pupil of Gu£rin; the representative of pure 
classic art saw grow up in the bosom of his own school the beginning 
of that violent reaction in favour of the romantic style which became 
in Giricault a powerful reality. Strange, that the first who pro- 
tested agaiubt the Greek nudities and all the race of Agamemnon 
should proceed from the studio of him who painted "Pha?dra," 
"Clytemnestra," and the "Sacrifice to JEscuUpius !*' 

Gros had imparted an heroic sentiment to matters that were 
jrsally commonplace ; G6ricault continued the movement, but with 
more boldness, casting off the traditional rules of the antique school, 
in all that was antagonistic to the French character, and revealing 
the poetry of art in a very high degree. 

• Vol. i. p. 42. 



Two passions revealed themselves in G^ricault at a very earljage, 
and remained undiminished during the whole of his brief existence; 
these were a love of the arts and a love of horses. The delight 
which he took as a boy in being among horses, and witnessiog 
the hippodramatic spectacles and feats of equestrianism at Franoom s 
have been noticed in the article to which we have directed tbe 
reader's attention ; and this love of horses he carried with him ioto 
the studio. To be a great horse-pamter was his earliest ambition, 
and his first studies were the inimitable horses of Bubens ; how bt 
he attained the first, and the results of the latter, may be seen in 
the illustration which accompanies this notice of his works (p. U-K 

Before he obtained a studio of his own, which he was for soioe 
time prevented from doing by his father, who disliked the avocation 
he had selected, he worked in those of his friends, usually in tb*t 
of M. Dorcy. In 1712 he rented an empty shop on the Bouleraid 
Montmartre, where he painted his first picture, an equestrian por- 
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trait, ia fall legimentab, of Lieutenant Dieudonn6| of the corps of 
Guides, generally known as *' The Chasseur of the Imperial Guard/' 
The fierce-looking officer, who has hia face turned towards the spec- 
tator, holds a curred sabre in his right hand, and seems to be 
ordering a charge. The ground is difficult, being broken and 
craggy, but the attitude of the horse is at once bold and natural. 
The plume of the rider's military cap is agitated by the wind, which 
alsi) spreads out the short hussar's pelisse. The horse is gray ; the 
head is fall of fire and expression ; and the finely-developed limbs 
ghow how well the painter had studied the motioos of the animal. 
The filling up of the picture is in harmony with the principal 
figures. On the right is seen a field-gun, to which two horses are 
attached, but of which the driTers and gunners have disappeared. 
Thruugh the thick cloud of smoke which the fire of the artillery 
has rolled over the field of battle, several hussars are seen charging, 
but only imperfectly, for they are partially veiled by the smoke. 
On the left, a trumpeter is sounding the chaiige, while about to 
plunge into the smoke which as yet conceals the enemy. The sky 
is dark and stormy, according well with the eharacter and tone of 
the whole picture. 

The exhibition of this picture was G6ncault*s de'hiU as a painter. 
Among artists of the old school it excited more astonishment than 
admiration ; it was like nothing they had ever seen before, and the 
boldocBs of the young painter was not appreciated. Gu6rin had 
assured him that he would never become a great painter, and 
adrised him to give up i)ainting altogether. We are here reminded 
of the advice given by Sir Walter Scott to the Bttrick Shepherd, 
that he should abandon poetry, in which he would never succeed, 
and give his undiyided attention to his sheep and his pastures. 
Hogg thought differently from Scott, and Q^ricault differed from 
Qtvihm. ; the result in both cases proved that the pupil had a more 
ooTTOct perception of his own powers than the master. 

G6ricault was satisfied with his success, and was not long in 
producing a companion-picture to the '* Chasseur." This was the 
'* Wounded Cuirassier," which was exhibited in 1814. It repre- 
sents a dismounted cuirassier, standing upon a sloping ground, and 
holdmg his horse by the bridle. Th^ horse is a dark-bay, and his 
head recalls those of Gros. The unfortunate cuirassier raises liis 
ejes to heayen, and sees only dark clouds — heayy^ metallic, and 
bordered with a lurid and sinister light. Weakened by his wound, 
he seems about to sink under the weight of his distress, With one 
hand he holds the bridle of his horse ; the other rests upon his 
sabre. The expression of hU countenance is sad, yet energetic — 
such as characterises some of the soldiers in ** The Battle of Eylau," 
by David. The sombre and desolate scene seems to iniply that the 
picture represents an episode in the memorable and disastrous 
retreat from Russia, when the French soldiers were nightly roused 
from their bivouac fires by the attacks of the Cossacks, and so 
many thousands of brave men found their graves among the deep 
saow-drifta. 

It was in the interval between the tiro exliibitlons, !n 1818, that 
GericAult produced his two superb studies of the fore and hind 
quarters of horses, now in the cabinet of Lord Seymour. The 
former is a series of seven. figures in an oblong Atoie, and is much 
admired for the fire and grace developed ih the attitndes. The 
study of hind-quarters is a chef-d^osuvre of its kind. The various 
attitudes of the animals are portrayed with a fidelity to nature 
vhich has never been stirpassed ; the action of scraping the ground 
▼ith the foot, the unquiet movement of the tail, all are reprcsenteil. 
The horses are of all colours — gray, white, chesnut, and black. 
Th&^e were subjects which few at-tists would have chosen ; but 
Q6ricaalt took a peculiar delight in the representation of horses 
under every variety of aspect, and he produced them without any 
apparent effort. Eyery one saw that the painter had studied the 
nature and habits of the animal. 

Returning to his studies after his brief period of service in the 
gardes du ccrps, his ailmiration of the pictures of Gros became 
more exalted every day, and he passed whole hours in their con* 
templation. It is said that he even paid nearly forty pounds 
fur the privilege of executing a copy of " The Battle of Nazareth." 
He always pronounced the name of Gros with gi-eat respect, and 
spoke of his work in a tone of the most elevated enthusiasm.. 
Though he kad not concurred in the opinion of Gu4rin respecting 



his own abilities, he seemed to despair of ever atftaiiiing the emi- 
nence of Gros. Yet, in the representation of horses, he excelled 
that painter. He was the first painter who, after having studied 
the different yarieties of the horse, had portrayed them all with 
eiual spirit and fidelity. Horace Vernet painted only troop- 
horses ; Gros the Arab of pute blood ; Vandermenlen the heavy- 
built Danish horse ; Yandyck the Spanish jennet. G^rieault is, 
perhaps, the only artist who has painted the horse in all its varietito.' 
The free admiration which he professed for the works of others iff 
honourable to his character, proving, as it does, that his soul was 
incapable of jealousy. When he discovered a beauty in the work 
of an artist, he pointed it out with a pleasure that was evidently 
sincere, and seemed to feel as much gratification in contemplating^ 
it as he would have done had the work been his own. 

His visit to Italy had little or no effect upon his style, beyond 
increasing his contempt of colour. Regarding him as a painter of 
horses, what, in fact, had Italy to show him superior to the horses 
of Rubens, which he had studied in the Museum ? It was after his 
return from Italy that he produced hia striking picture of the 
** Wreck of the Medusa," which now hangs in the gallery of the 
Louvre. This fine picture, one of the finest productions of the 
modem French school, which delights in the portrayal of ghastly 
and horrible scenes of pain and suffering, has been so fully 
described in the notice referred to at the beginning of this article, 
that we need not dwell upon it here. It was .exhibited in 1819, 
and occupied the painter six months in the execution. 

This fine composition is almost the only one in wbich G^ricault has 
departed from the representation of his equine favourites. In the 
** Horse Dealer" (p. 112), five cart-horses, of various colours, are 
represented, with hempen halters on their heads and tails tied up, 
indicating that they are on their way to some fair or market. The 
muscular limbs of the ponderous animals are well portrayed, and 
the artist has thrown into their heads some of the fire which dis- 
tinguishes his war-horses. The foremost is bestridden by a rustic, 
who leads another by the halter, and an old man trudges behind* 
In his ''Coal-Waggon" the hories are of the same kind — fine, 
powerful Animals, fiye of whom are drawing a waggon, laden with 
eoais, down a hill so steep and uneven, that they have evidentiy 
some difficulty in keeping their footing. The attitude of the trace- 
horse behind the leader, with his extended fore-leg firmly planted 
upon the ground, and his body thrown back, as if making an effort 
to save himself from falling, is ekcelleut. One of the coalmen is 
seated oil some sacks on the fore part of the waggon, in a poeition 
of easy indifference, while his comrade is holding the head of the 
shaft-horse nearest the spectator, to prevent the waggon from 
ac«iuiring too great an impetus. The sea is seen in the distance, 
with a couple of fishing-boats gliding over the rippled surface. 
**T1h; Plying Tisot" is a picture of. a different character, and yet 
revealing the same traits *, two . t'nce-liorscs career over a wide 
plain —one rode, Uie other led by a groom ; tiie head and slightly* 
curved neck of tJie niouuted courser are very fine. 

The accident which led to the death of this talented ftftisf^ at th« 
age of tliii-ty three, waa an incident in accordance with his whole 
life. Thrown from a fiery horse on the heights of Montmartte, he 
received injuries from which he never recovered, aggravated as they 
were by his rising from his bed before he had regained strength^ 
and attending the races oir the Champ de Mars, when he received a 
yiolent shock from a gentleman riding against. him at full speed. 
During his second convale8cence> he executed some charming sketches 
of Oriental costumes, most of which are now in the possession of 
M. Etienne Arago, brother of the eminent astronomer of that name. 
He even meditated the execution of two grand paintings, the sub- 
jects of which were to have been '*The African Slave-trade," and 
'' The Opening of the Doors of the Inquisition." From the evidence 
he has given of his powers in the *' Wreck of the Medusa," there 
can be no doubt that the contemplated works would have added 
largely to his reputation had he liyed to execute them. We can 
imagine the low shore of Guinea, the tall palm-trees, their feathery 
leaves hanging unmoved in the still and sultry air, the rude huts of 
the hegroes, and the half-naked forms of the slaves, like the black 
sailors on the raft, their ebon countenances reflecting the grief, the 
terror, and the despair which G^icault has given such striking 
evidence of his ability to portray. And then the opening of tha 
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InqoiBition, the liberation of the yictims of the Dominican brother- 
hood — what aoope would have been there afforded for the represen- 
tation of the flame strong emotions ! Bat a renewed attack of the 
malady carried off the artist, whose remains repose beneath a 
marble monument, the work of M. Etex, adorned with bronse 
relieri, copied from his principal works. 

Two pictures by G6ricault, called *' The YilLige Smithy," and 
"A Child Feeding a Horse," were exhibited by his friends shortly 
after his death. He also left a magnificent design of a man holding 
a horse, sereral studies for a picture of " Maseppa" (a fine subject 
in the hands of such an artist), a pen-and-ink sketch of a mounted 
negro, and a design, executed in the same manner, for his contem- 
plated picture of "The African Slaye-trade." "A Brigand Scene,** 
which he also left in his studio, is a grand composition, containing 
a number of spirited figures. 



victims of shipwreck be'ng represented much nearer to the nft 
than the painter finally decided upon depicting it. Another deiigii 
for the same picture, in the possession of M. Ary Scheffer, presents 
a still wider departure from that which he transferred to the 
canvas ; it represents the mutiny and bloodshed by which additioiiBl 
horrors were added to those of shipwreck and famine. 

In the collection of M. Ck>llot is a painting by GMcault cdled 
**The Sdvres Diligence;** and the gallery of M. Delessert contains 
a very fine one, representing a brewer*s dray, loaded with beer- 
barrels, and drawn by two stout horses ; in the foregroond is s 
black dog. The lithographs which he executed are very numerous, 
and in the first style of the art. The Bibliothdque Boyale at Puis 
possesses ninety-six subjects ; and since the principles upon which 
G^ricault worked have been better undo-stood and appreciated 
than they were during his life, they have been serenJ times repio* 
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Some of the most striking productions of G6ricault are to be seen 
in the gallery of the PaUis Royal. Besides the equestrian portrait 
of Lieutenant Dieudonn^, commonly known as '* The Chasseur of 
the Imperial Guard,** that collection contains his "Exercising on 
the Plain of Ghrenelle,** his *' Hussar in a Charge,** and his 
"Wounded Cuirassier,** already noticed. "The Wreck of the 
Kedusa,** as already stated, adorns the walls of the Louvre Gallery. 
Many of his drawings are comprised in the collections of MM. 
Scheffer, Collot, Baroilhet, Eugene Delacroix, and others. The 
cabinet of M. Marcille contains a small, but very beautiful painting, 
in a style which G^ricault seldom attempted ; the subject is . the 
mythological fiible of Leda and the swan. In the same collection is 
a very fine study of a flute-player, and two pen-and-ink designs for 
the " Wreck of the Medusa,** differing from the picture and from 
each other ; the ship which bore down to the relief of the &mishe 



duced. The celebrated engraver, Beynolds, who assisted to make 
Giricault known in this country by his engraving of " The Wreck 
of the Medusa,** executed several other plat^ after his compoa- 
tions, in the dark and striking style which characterises his 
works. 

The pictures of this master are seldom mot with at public sales. 
In 1837, however, a racing-piece, from the cabinet of M. Dncos, 
representing three horses, mounted by the jockeys who are to 
contend for the prise, and pushed to a gallop, was sold for £H. 
Another racing-scene, finished by G^ricault, produced £22. A 
picture of a jockey holding a race-horse was sold for ^46, and a 
study of one of the horses of Napoleon, £36. 

G6ricault seldom afiixed his signature to his pictures; tke 
''Wreck of the Medusa" is not signed; the "Chasseur** in ^ 
Palais Bojal, however, bears a signature. 
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JACOB RUTSDAEL. 




The father of ihU eminent landscape jminter exercised a profession 
which brought him into constant communication with artists. He 
was a manufacturer of those fine ebony frames which were then in 
such great repute in the Netherlands, and the simplicity of which 
accorded so well with the tastes and habits of the people. Having 
acquired a certain degree of competence, he had given his son a 




liberjil education ; and Jacob, after a rapid progress in classical 
studies, took a degree in medicine, which he is said by Houbraken 
to have 4>i'actised with success before he became a painter. We 
know that Buysdael learnt to draw, and even to paint, in early 
youth, his father 8 shop being frequented daily by the great artists 
of the day ; bat we are ignorant of the epoch at which he abandoned 
medicine and surgery for painting. Descamps asserts, that at the 
Voi.IL 



age of twelve he had painted pictures which astonished every artist ; 
but we may be allowed to suppose that the desire of adding to the 
glory of this great painter the merit of a mar>'ellous precocity, has 
led his admirers to attribute to him some pictures of hifl brother 
Solomon, who was t.wenty years older than himself. 

It often happens that, in strong and impassioned natures like 
that of Ruysdael, the ruling passion does not reveal itself until it 
has been a long time buried in the deep recesses of the mind. It 
is, therefore, more prudent to rely on the testimony of Houbraken, 
without heeding the assertion^ of Descamps, whose notice of Ruys- 
dael contains almost as many errors as words. For instanoe, this 
very artist, who is represented as having produced masterpieces at 
the age of twelve, is described by the biographer at a later period as 
going to acquaint Berghem with the ardent passion he felt for paint* 
ing. At what age could he have conceived that passion, if he had 
practised the art so successfully at the age of twelve ? But this is not 
the only error which this writer has committed. ** The works of 
Berghem," says he, '* pleased Buysdael very much ; it even seemed 
as if there was some resemblance between the genius of both ; he 
paid him a visit at Amsterdim, and acquainted him with his great 
passion for the art of painting. It is not said that Berghem was 
his master, but we are assured that they were closely united in 
friendship. This is enough to make us believe that so intimate 
a union contributed to the advancement of Buysdael. Surmise 
becomes certainty when, on examining his works, we recognise the 
touch and colour of him who had been his guide." This passage is 
a curiosity in its way, for if there ever existed two men of a genios 
not merely different, bu') diametrically opposite, these certainly 
were Buysdael and Berghem. Grace, spirit, gaiety, were the attri- 
butes of the latter ; grave sensibility and deep emotion constitute 
the soul and strength of Buysdael, and therein lies his greatness. 
At no period of his life can we discover in his touch the resemblance 
of which Descamps speaks. As to his colour, it is altogether dif- 
ferent from that of Qerghem ; the gay and bright tones ai^ rigo^ 
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ronsly banished ; and red, for instance, never appears in his piottures 
aft all. The probability is, that Jacob Ruysdael, who lived at 
Haarlem with his brother Solomon, yielded, on seeing him paint, 
to the promptings of his own genius, and formed his first style upoxk 
that of his brother. The works which he first executed are eanly 
distinguished by the hardness of the touch, and tha ooloor wad . 
composition of the skies. 

An engraving, after Ruysdael, entitled "A View in the Environs 
of Rome,*' is sometimes met with in the windows of print^hops, 
which has led some writers to conclude that he had travelled in 
Italy. But inscriptions under prints are not always to be depended 
upon ; and in the present instance there is nothing to justify th« 
title that has been given to it. It is a gloomy landscape^ under a 
northern sky, covered with rain-charged clouds. No splendid ruin 
indicates the vicinity of the Eternal City. Some gentlemen are 
boating on a canal ; but their costume is not very eharacteristio, 
and no more Italian than the landscape itself. There is no proof, 
therefore, that Ruysdael was ever in Italy ; not one of his works 
bears a trace of it — on the contrary, they are all of a sombre green, 
invariably opposed to a sky of slaty-gray. The gleams of light 
which sometimes illumine his mehincholy pictnTM, are nothing more 
than the rays of that sun which, rending its misty veil, warms up 
from time to time the marshes of the DrenthOi or •''be moist plains 
of the Zuyderzee. It is impossible, however, to believe that Ruys- 
dael never quitted Holland, though it is aaaerted by Deseamps, 
"Ruysdael and Berghem," siys he, ** only oopJ^sd the environs of 
Amsterdam and never quitted their country.** With respect to 
Berghem, we look upon it as certain that he went to Rome, and 
brought from thence the Greek architecture and rains which en- 
hance the charm and the value of his pastoral pictures. With 
respect to Ruysdael, it would lie difficult for him to discover, in the 
environs of Amsterdam, mountains so high that their summits 
tower above the clouds, lakes surrounded by elevated peaks, and 
waterfalls, such as are seen in the mountain regions, whence spring 
the sources of great rivers. Amsterdam is situated in a country 
presenting the fewest inequalities of any upon earth. Meadows, 
canals, and the sea, are the chief objects to be seen around the 
Dutch capital ; and an author, who was, doubtless, acquainted with 
the works of Ruysdael, must have carried his ignorance or simpli- 
eity very far when he wrote that their master copied only the 
environs of that city. 

The landscapes of Ruysdael are evidently from nature, and it is 
equally evident that he could not have found these romantic and 
pietnresque subjects in his own ooontry. It is probable that he 
resided some time on the borders of Westphalia, and there found 
those wild and sombre soenes, the aspect of which agreed with the 
sadness of his own heart. 

Though a restless and unsociable poet^ a lover of solitude, fond 
6f wandering in the woods in reveri^ and soothing his melancholy 
by the roar of torrents, Ruysdael was linked in friendship with a 
painter whose character and genius were totally difierent from his 
own — Berghem. So true is it that sympathy of minds does not always 
depend on their resemblance. Berghem was a man of a lively and 
gay disposition. Being ten years older than Ruysdael, he could 
give him advice with the authority to whieh his works, his reputa- 
tion, and his school entitled him; but there was between these 
artists a diversity of genius which, though the men were un'ted, 
must have separated the painters. Rnyadael was little understood 
by Berghem, and thus the union of their talents generally produced 
nothing but incongruities. They were as dissimilar as the song and 
the elegy. Upon the veige of the sombre forest of Ruysdael, or on 
the brinks of his foaming torrents, Berghem would paint gay 
and lively villagerB, oareless'shepherds driving their flocks to pasture, 
or a peasant carrying the fiirmer*s young wife in hia arms, while his 
eompanion pulls an obstinate little donkey along by the tail. Who 
can be blind to such discordance, or ignorant how grievously the 
unity of sentiment which reigns in the landscapes of Ruysdael must 
be broken by the presenoe of those obtrusive figures, which break the 
solitude of soenes whose solemn silence enchants the pensive dreamer ? 
The intervention of any strange hand in a painting almost invariably 
spoils the tmity of the first impression, that is to say, its grandeur. 
For our own part, we would prefer meeting in the forest solitudes of 
Ruysdael only those small figured, awkwardly d?iiwn perhaps, that 



pass indistinctly in the distance, and, by simply realising the imftge 
of man, allow the thoughts of the spectator to flow freely, and make 
no noise in the picture. 

Houbraken informs us that Ruysdael had resolved to lead a life 
of oelibacy ; and adds that he sacrificed the pleasures of the marriage 
state to the desire of assisting his aged fiither, and of never qaltting 
him. Ruysdael had espoused nature, as it were, and this mysterious 
love was nffioient for his heart. His poverty may have been 
another reason for this abnegation. Ruysdael continued poor all 
his life. How oould he pursue fortune, who followed poetry alone ! 
Suoh fine natures are generally all of a piece, and Raysdael's dis- 
interestediMM might be conjectured, even if it had never been proved. 
He whose weeks have enriched so many speculators, lived poor, and 
died young, on the 16th of November, 1681. 

That ineflBible melancholy, which art has never fully expressed, 
and whioh seems peculiar to a few sensitive minds, tormented this 
great landscape painter to his dying day. While so many artists 
looked on the oouatry, like Berghem, only in a picturesque point of 
view, in ita happy aapeela^ its harmonious colouring and its brilliant 
light, Ruysdael, a pttj to this indescribable feeling, pursued, in the 
bosom of nature, the imperceptible and unknown ideal. Along the 
monotonous heaths ol Keramer, in the marshy meadows of Haar- 
lem, in the forests and at the foot of the mountains of Westphalia, 
he aspired to penetrate the all-pervading soul which the pantheisto 
ascribe to the worid. And as a proof that the real torment of this 
great painter waa an aipiration b^ond the invisible world towards 
that inftidty wMoh seema to be represented by the undecided lines on 
the horiaon of his landaoape^ he abandoned an honourable profession, 
the exercise of whldi he had succeeiluUy commenced, to s^eek by 
painting to give expression to hia seeret thoughts and the mys- 
terious effusions of Ms melancholy. 

Ruysdael is the painter of nature*s elegies, and the poet of sonis 
tried by sorrow. He seeks out the most mysterious solitudes, the 
most hidden recesses ; he reclines at the base of a ruin, he wanders 
amid forsaken tombe, he walks in melancholy mood on the banks 
of torrents, whose murmuring fall lulls suffering humanity to rest, 
contemplating at times the creeping ivy as it embraces the stems of 
giant trees, or is reflected in the inundations of the plains. If there 
be a comer of the earth forgotten by human-Vind, where mourning 
nature seems to bewail her isolation, it is there he stops. He seems 
in fact, to have enjoyed that voluptuousness which Montaigne bad 
vaguely divined, without having felt it, when he wrote : *'I fancy 
there must be some relish of epicurism and delicacy even in the lap 
of melancholy.** It often sufficed him, to inspire this feeling, to 
represent a lofty pine, whose foliage spreads out at the summit of a 
tall and naked stem. The background of the landscape, ornamented 
with wood, mingles with the vapours of the horizon ; the tree rises, 
isolated and detached from all surrounding objects, into the deep 
cerulean sky. Its immovable shadow darkens the waters of tlie 
lake which surrounds the narrow promontory where its roots are 
imbedded. A few cows are enjoying the refreshing fluid a little 
further on, and the gurgling of the water against their sides is the 
only sound that disturbs the solemn sUenoe of the retreat. The 
idea, the arrangement, and the eompoeition of this picture are all of 
the greatest simplicity, but the effect is neverthelesa great. 

But if we would fully comprehend the pathetic beauties which 
Ruysdael knows how to spread over hia works^ even the most 
simple in appearance^ we must pause with deep reqwet before that 
celebrated picture, which repreoenta the " Oemetevy of the Jews at 
Amsterdam.** Three or four tomhe^ eompoeed of large stones, 
hewn in a rude and simple style, lie soattored in dlaofder at the 
foot of a gieat elm-tree. The uneven and stony ground, rarely 
pressed by the foot of man, is covered with a rank growth of weeds 
and long grass. In the background is seen a dump of trees, abore 
which rises the spire of a church. The sky is dark, but a bright 
sunbeam breaks between the clouds, and falls upon this field of 
death. The light of this sunbeam is daaling ; and the whiteness 
of the gravestones, which are vividly illuminated, is enhanced by 
the strong shadows which cover the other objects. There is some- 
thing in the very brightness of this light which it is impossible to 
define — something which seems to remind us tluit it £alls in vaiu on 
the tombs of the departed, that— 

*^ The sun of life can warm the dead no'more !*' 
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Hie sky, too, hms a ehwaeter mottmfiil beyond the power of Un- 
gnage to expraa. It is reiled, like the earth, in a funereal hae. 
What Klemn thonghta mnat fill the minde of those three Jewa, 
dothed in long robes, who are threading the narrow path between 
the tombs ! How touehingly suggestiye I The great painter has 
zepresented soaring above those men, so fiuthfol to those who are 
DO mors, a flock of swallows, birds of remembrance, whose nests 
may be found erery summer in the same place. 

BTeiy one who walks through the Dresden Gallezy, where this 
picture hangs, is straek with its mslanoholy aspect, whieh so 
eloquently reminds the speetator of the dark history of a raoe every* 
where aaathenmtised and proscribed. In the midst of those land- 
scapes of the Dateh school, of those sauling pastorals of Karel and 
Van der Does, this sublime picture imparts a shook to the mind. 
By the side of those pale Dutoh skies, we are only the more foroibly 
struck by the annbeam which fitlls upon those tombs, and bri^tens 
a large broken stone, on which are cut certain illegible characters. 
There is nothing more solemn than such a spectacle, and nothing 
more sad. The epitaphs become green under the weepmg willow. 
A dead and naked trunk elevates its leafless head near the tombs, 
whieh are already themselves in a state of ruin, ofibing a strong 
contrast to the fine group of trees whieh rise rigorous and verdant, 
as if to remind us, in the very bosom of death, of the ever-springing 
youth of nature. There is in this picture an abyss of melancholy, 
and to render it still more overpowering, the painter has intro- 
duced into it the fall of a torrent^ which disturbs the silence of the 
tombs with the dashing of its waters. 

A modem critic tells us that, in gazing upon this picture, he 
found it impossible to shake off the thought that Ruysdael might 
hare himself belonged to that persecuted race, which, at that time 
sheltered in Holland, produced so many illustrious men. There 
appeared to him, in this pathetic picture, something more than the 
feeling of a great artist, and he was impressed with the idea that 
80 fine a work must have been inspired by the sensibility of one of 
the fiuthful over the tombs of his brethren. We know to what an 
extent the Jews carry their respect for the graves of the departed, 
and that this feeling is amongst the number of their most cherished 
traditions. Mourning amongst them was always excessively rigid ; 
they beat their breasts, rent their clothes, covered their heads with 
aahes ; and, mingled as they are with the Christian nations of the 
West, they still preserve among them the rivadty of manifestation 
peculiar to the Oriental races. Whether Ruysdael really belonged 
to the Hebrew nation, whose burial-place he has so devotedly 
painted so often and with such a marked predilection, is a point 
which muat still continue in obscurity, since this conjecture of 
the entices is based upon no other data than that afforded by 
this picture. The lives of painters, however, are often written 
more truthfully in their works than in books ; and how are we to 
explain the firequency and the erident pleasure with which Ruys- 
dael reproduced this picture, if he was not led into such scenes by 
XAne impulse of religion and of the heart ? 

It is a remarkable circumstance, that Ruysdael excited the same 
thoughts and produced the same emotions at different epochs, and 
that TaiUasson, a writer of the time of Napoleon I., who belonged 
by education to another class of literature, and had different ideas 
f'oni our own, criticised Ruysdael, and comprehended him as he is 
comprehended and criticised by the present generation, and with 
preciaely the same feeling. He speaks of those sylvan retreats, 
*' those wild heaths surrounded by sombre woods, where, separated 
^m the rest of mankind, far firom the &tigues of pomp, in the 
, midst of silence and repose, one listens with respect to the sublime 
▼oioe of nature. The landscapes of Ruysdael frequently offer 
limilar retreats, in which very few figures are seen ; the imagina- 
tion delights to roam there, peopling them at will. He was fond 
<^ painting those nooks and eomers of woods, mysteriously illumi* 
nated~&vourable retreats for dreaming lovers and philosophers, 
^^e we seat ourselves with a book, which we soon neglect for 
thoughts we delight to indulge in ; these spots are almost always 
^^ed and enriched by limpid brooks, which, in their tardy pro- 
gress, are embellished by the reflection of the sky that illumines 
tiiem, and of the banks and trees whose freshness they nourish, 
^hile the latter in r^um shelter them firom the all-absorbing heat 
of the sun. Sometimes ducks, geese^ and silvery swans are seen 



upon these pacifio waters, undertaking voyages which are not of 
long duration. 

*' We cannot find in the works of the painters of his country such 
touching poetry as he has imparted to his own, which inspire a 
tender melancholy ; this, doubtiess, arises from the sensibility of 
his mind, from his choioe of subjects, and from the deep tint of all 
his greens. He has often painted the tombs of the Jews at 
Amsterdam. Those silent resting-places, surrounded by trees, 
while moulding the mind to sadness, please the eye by their unity, 
by the simplicity of their forms, ^ and by the harmony of their 
oolour. We do not see in his pictures the proud and terrible sites 
of a mountainous country ; nor do we see in them pompous edifioea, 
or the noble ruins of splendid architecture ; no broken pillars or 
overturned capitals — the sorrowful remains of faded grandeur ; but 
we see a rich soil, covered with abundant vegetation, the strong 
and harmonious colouring of nature, the airy vapour, the brilliancy 
of light, and the modest habitations of a prudent people enriched. 
by their own industry." 

There exist some veiy fine marine riews by this painter, the 
more precious because they are rare. He had not far to go to 
seek his subjects and his inspiration. At two leagues from 
Amsterdam, where he had established himself, he found the Zuy- 
derzee ; and not fiur from that all the coast of Holland bathed by 
the ocean. The Dutch school boasts many pstinters who have 
shone in the representation of maritime scenery; but those of 
Ruysdael are easily distinguishable firom others of the same descrip- 
tion ; like all the rest of his works, they bear the stamp of his 
genius. His is not the smooth and transparent sea of Van Qoyen, 
the foamy, billowy ocean of Bakhuysen, nor the blue and rippling 
water of Yandervelde. RuysdaePs waves are deep and sombre ; 
his tempests have an indescribable distraction, and recall the 
genius of Rembrandt. The Louvre possesses a nmrine picture by 
this master, in which are seen some vessels in a squall. The 
deserted beach offers no other object than a wooden jetty, shaken 
by collision with the waves. The colour of the water, which 
becomes yellow at the approach of the hurricane, is admirable for 
its truthfulness. The waves, in breaking, bend the long reeds 
which have taken root in. the mud round the jetty. They are seen 
writhing and mixing with the swelling flood, still transparent, 
though stirred up. Lead -coloured clouds hide the day ; it is the 
presentiment rather than the spectacle of a storm ; we do not see 
the danger of those at sea, but we can dirine it, and the imagina- 
tion magnifies it, struck by the powerful emotion imparted by the 
genius of the painter. 

We have dwelt thus long on the peculiar and, as German critics 

would call it, the subjective character of the works of Ruysdael, 

because it is that which essentially constitutes the originality and 

genius of his works. It is in ftding that the superiority of this 

great painter consists ; and it may be said, that he felt nature even 

more than he studied it. Valenciennes accuses him of having made 

use of the means which certain artists employ, who take as models 

small branches of trees and small stones, in order to draw whole 

trees and large rocks from them. *' These artists," says he, 

** believe they are painting their pictures from nature^ while they 

are only deceiving themselves ; for the more correctly they copy 

these models, the more they increase the falsity of their painting. 

And, in fact, for the same reason that the proportions of a child do 

not resemble those of a man, the formation of a branch is of quite a 

different dharaeter from the construction of a tree. The tenure of 

the bark is very different ; and on this point the humblest oon- 

noisseur cannot be deceived." It is not impossible that Ruysdael 

may, now and then, have employed this eonvenient method, which 

rendered it wmeeeasary for him to leave his studio in order to 

eonsult nature ; but to say that the nuslority of his trees are copies 

from pieces of wood fbund in fi^ots, is going too far. Ruysdael has 

been cited at all times fi)r the truthfulness of his trees, and 

especially of the foliage, which enables us to distinguish one from 

another ; and also for that sharp and firm touch which deter* 

mines the profile of the masses, and enhances the silvery oolour of 

the trunks by the vigorous tone of the foliage ; for example, the 

smooth white bark of the birch and the beech, which shines through 

the thickest verdure. 

If Ruysdael has at times fallen bto the fhult <^ which Valsii* 
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oiennes aocoses him, it is in his etchings rather than in his 
paintings. It may be oboenred, in £eu^ in the print known as 
'*The Cottage on the top of the Hill,** that the &llen tree which 
leans towards the right does not appear in proportion with the 
rest of the objects, and may have been sketched from a small 
bough. Sach a liberty may be pardonable in an etching, in which 
the arUst wished to express for his own use the sentiment, or the 
reoollection which occurred to him at the moment, rather than to 
draw a correct and precise study ; but it would be inexcusable in a 
finished picture, and this fault Ruysdael never committed. While 
upoir the subject of this master's etchings, we may here give the 
critique of Bartsch : "His prints/* says he, " denote the extreme 
rapidity and light hand of their author. One might say, they are 
rather written than drawn. The foliage is a spirited and confused 
scratching, composed of a series of zig-zags, which serve in a 
wonderful manner to represent real nature, every form of which 
should not be too clearly determined, if one wishes to avoid falling 
into mannerism. There is nothing of what is called method, but a 
rare taste, and the greatest truth reigns over all.** 

Ruysdael was the painter of melancholy. His pictures were but 
the reflex of the workings of his own sombre and moody spirit ; 
and doubtless they owe much of their impressiveness to the awe 



was one of those upon whom the burden sat more heavily, and 
who never sought to cast it off. Those who possessed some 
buoyancy of spirit, whose attention was more easily diverted, saw 
in his works the truthful expression of phases of their own iDoer 
life. They saw that he had achieved on canvas what the pen could 
never accomplish — the expression of the sorrows and aspirations of 
the soul, by depicting the lonely and terrible in nature. What m 
them was the result of passing caprice or disappointment, wis m 
him an abiding principle. It was in nature, and in nature only, 
that he found something to sympathise with every phase of his 
enduring melancholy ; in the water&ll there was the monotonous 
but soothing cadence, sweeter to him than the voices of a choir, or 
the sound of stringed instruments ; and in the hollow moaning of 
the winds through the pine forests he uttered his own griefe, m 
accents that none might hear and mock at. The woes of Electra, 
the ** Sorrows of Werter,** and the gloom of Manfred, are combined 
on his canvas in another form, but expressed no less solemnly and 
mournfully than in the airy fancies of the poets. No other 
exponent of this morbid sentimentality has ever met with so much 
success. The language in which he speaks is that of .the eye, the 
same in all countries ; and the idioms he uses are of nature's own 
devising, ever3rwhere alike, and understood by all. 
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with which the world ever looks upon complete isolation from itaelt 
and its pursuits. It has little sympathy with those who seek it ; 
but if a man seeks to nurse a great sorrow, and let it feed for ever 
on his own life, nourishing it with the daily contemplation of what- 
ever is gloomy in nature, without seeking relief from his fellows, it 
watches his proceedings and chronicles his utterances with absorbing 
interest. The shade of melancholy, remorse, sadness, or despair, 
which htm lent to the genius of Byron so much of its gloomy charm 
in the eyes of the public, and which has shed interest upon the 
story of the *' Wandering Jew,** is seen more distinctly in the 
pointings of Buysdael than in either the poetry or the tale. He is 
the only artist who has fully embodied that passionate longing for 
rest and solitude, which, though it may be less active or recur lees 
frequently in the lives of some than of others, exists in all. Who 
10 there who cannot recall eome hours of satiety or weariness, when 
the dark glen, the secluded waterfall, the gloomy forest, the stormy 
iky, the deep mist on the mountain top, or the hoarse dash of the 
surge on the lonely sea-shore, were sounds and scenes more welcome 
than any he could find in the busy haunts of men ? This gloomy 
mood in most men passes away Uke a morning cloud, and they 
rouao themselves^ return to society, and are happy; but £uys<iael 



A gallery ot paintings is not complete unless it contains a)me by 
Ruysdael, who, although he died young, left a great number. 

The Museum of the Louvre possesses six, the most remarkshle 
of which are: — *'A Forest crossed by a River.** an admirable 
picture, with figures and cattle by Berghem; *'A Thicket,*' with 
fine effect of light, which rivets the attention of all who look 
upon it; <' A Windmill,'* with effect of the sun; and "A 
Tempest.'* 

The Belvedere Gallery at Vienna possesses two of Buysdael's 
pictures: "A Forest crossed by a Brook,** and "A WoodUnd' 
Scene.** 

The Pinaoothekat Munich has no less than nine, among which 
are "A Cascade,*' "A Steep Road,** covered with trees and 
brushwood, and •* A Snow Scene.** 

The Qallery at Dresden has seven, of which, the most remarksbls 
are **A Village in a Wood,*' **TheChAteau de Bentheim," and 
**A Landscape,** with figures by Adrian Vandervelde, whose 
additions are more in harmony with Ruyadael's pictures than those 
of Berghem. 

The Museum at Amsterdam possesses only two of his ; a ms^* 
ficent *< Cascade,** and " A HiUy Landscape.** 
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The Museum at the Hague containB three : *^ A Cascade,'* ** A 
Sea-shoie," and << A View of the EnWrons of Haarlem.*' 

The Museum at Berlin contains two, and that of Madrid the 
same number, all forest scenes. 

. The Hermitage at St. Petersburg is very rich in Raysdaels, and 
some of them are of the first order. We may mention — '^*A Sandy 
Boad," with a peasant followed by his dog; **A Pathway in a 
Wood," on the verge of a stagnant pool ; '^ A Landscape," in which 
the principal object is an old beech tree, struck by lightning, and 
£illen into the waters of a torrent; and *' An Oak Tree blown 
down by the Winds." 

The Bourgeois Ghdlery at Dulwich College, a few miles from 
London, contains five pictures by this matter : — 1 . "A Landscape," 
a blssted tree in the foreground, and a single figure coming along 
the road. 2. <* A Waterfall," with a hill in the distance. 3. 
"A Landscape," with two mills. 4. '*A Landscape." 5. ''A 
View near the Hague" — very fine. 

The private galleries of England contain many of this artist's 
pictares; that of Sir Robert Peel possesses two, which are thus 
described by Waagen :—*' 1. * A Grand WaterfaU,' of such truth 



able, because it shows the influence which Hobbema sometimes had 
over Buysdael. In the intention and treatment it so much resembles 
him, that it is ascribed to him in the catalogue. 8. " A Floodgate," 
with a windmill and (;ther buildings ; a picture which is particnhirly 
pleasing by the brilliant sonlight, the clear water, and the powerful 
colouring. 4. By the side of a wooded hill a stream flows, in which 
two fishermen are drawing their nets ; the coolness of the wood and 
water is particularly attractive in this picture, the tone of which is 
dark. 5. A rapid stream rushes through a dark forest. Some 
charcoal-burners and wood-cutters heighten the feeling and solitude 
which predbminate in this dark -toned picture, which was formerly 
an ornament of the Lap6ridre collection. 

In the collection of Sir Abraham Hume is Ruysdael's ''Corn-field" 
(p. 117), a nearly flat country, with a number of cows and sheep, 
admirably executed by Adrian Vandervelde. 

There are five Ruysdaels in Lord Ashburton's collection, one of 
which, representing a village, is of great merit; the others are 
genuine and pleasing pictures, but not of the first class. 

In Mr. Hope's collection there is only one, which represents a 
stream rushing between two pine-clad hills. In the foreground a 
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that you could fancy you heard it roar ; of a force and freshness in 
the tone, and care in the execution, as we very rarely meet with in 
such subjects by this master. His model of such scenes was 
eridently Everdingen, who was rather older, and, during a residence 
m Norway, drew from the fountain of nature. This picture, 
which came originally from the celebrated Brentano collection in 
Amsterdam, was purchased by the late Sir Robert Peel from the 
collection of Lord Charles Townshend. 2. * A Winter Landscape,' 
with a view of a canal, along which runs a road. The feeling of 
winter is here expressed with more truth than I have hitherto 
seen ; at the same time, the drawing, light and shade, and grada- 
tion are masterly, and the touch wonderfully light and tree" 

The Bridgewater Gallery contains five Ruysdaels :— 1. ** View on 
the plain near Haarlem," which is covered with trees; a ray of 
light falls )>etween dark shadows of clouds. • The picture, which is 
extremely well executed, inspires a feeling of deep melancholy. 2. 
"A Wood," through which a road leads to a village, the church of 
which appears. The numerous figures of hoi-semen, a cart, and 
other ^figures, are by Philip Won vermann. This fine picture, in 
which the feelings of country life are vividly expressed, is remark- 



bridge crosses it, over which a woman on a. gray horse, a drover and 
some cattle, by Adrian Vandervelde, are passing. Admirable in 
composition and execution. 

There are two Ruysdaels in Mr. Sanderson's collection : — 1. In the 
foreground of an extensive, rich plain, where villages, groves, 
meadows, and cornfields alternate, the ruins of a castle are reflected 
in a piece of still water, the surfiice of which is partially covered 
with leaves. A bright sunbeam from the clouded, stormy sky -one 
of the finest, perhaps, that Ruysdael ever painted — fidls in the 
middle distance. A profound, serious, melancholy feeling power- 
fully impresses the beholder of this picture, which is the finest of 
the kind by Ruysdael. The figures are by Adrian Vandervelde. 
2. A grand waterfall rushes between rocks in a wild country; 
equally distinguished by its size, composition, and careful execu- 
tion.* 

In Mr. Huysch^s collection there are two Ruysdaels: — 1. A 
woody and well- watered country; with a dark,' clouded sky, scantily 

* For engravings of this and another excellent work of Ruysdael, 
see vol, i. pp; 14—16, and pp. 248-250. 
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iUnmiiiaM bj the beams of ihe ereiuiig bun. A tery poetioal, 
oarefiilly executed picture, in the style of his etchinge. 2. A wood 
on the water-side, with a small fall ; the figures by Adrian Yander- 
velde. ^ 

There is a small and Tery pretty hindscape by Euysdael in Bit 
John Soane^s Museum ; and one in the oolleetion of the late Lord 
Dudley, which represents an eztensire plain, with all the attractions 
which this artist knew how to giro to such subjects, by correctness 
of drawing, delicate gradation, and striking lights. It is marked 
with the name of Ruysdael, and the year 1660. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne possesses, at Bowood, a magnificent 
** Tempest," by Ruysdael, for which he paid £567 fis. We also 
find pictures by this master in the possession of Mr. Beckford, 
Lord Scarsdale, and the Marquis of Bute ; the latter possesses, at 
Luton, the '* Interior of the New Church at Amsterdam," with 
figures by Wouvermann. This unique painting comes from the 
Bramcamp collection, and desenres particular notice, as difiering 
from all the other known productions of the artist. Waagen 
remarks, that as tliis great master in his few sea-pieces rivals the 
best pictures of, the greatest marine painters, so in this he equals 
the most celebrated painters of architectural subjects. The per- 
spective and chiaroscuro ore admirable. 

There is a very fine Ruysdael in the collection of Mr. Wells. 
'*Few landscapes," says Waagen, *'so thoroughly express the 
peculiar turn of mind of this master. A still, dark piece of water, 
on the surface of which the lotus, with its broad leaves and . 
yellow flowers, flourishes in the refreshln^coolneBs, is overshadowed 
by the gigantic trees of a forest j in particular, an already-decayed 
and dying beech leans its white stem far over it. On the right 
side of the picture are some hills in the distance ; the bright 
daylight of the scarcely dlouded sky cannot penetrate into the 
mysterious gloom of the water protected by its trees. The artist 
has felt, and represented with «ire perfection, the sense of solitude 
and quiet repose, which at times so re&eflhes the human mind In 
nature itself." ^ 

Ruysdael left a great number of drawings in crayon and Indian 



ink • the Museom of the Louvre pessesaes three— '' An Effect 
of the Sun ;" a ** Landscape^" and a view of a *' Road erased by a 
Brook." In 1775, at the sale of the rioh cabinet of Mariette, the 
celebrated amateur, a ** Landscape," in the foreground .a trunk of 
a tree, and in the background a village spire, aold for j6187 19s. 
Two oth^r drawings, one representing a '* Cottagej" the other % 
*'Mill," sold for ^£400. 

At the sale of Count RigaVs remarkable cabinet of prints, which 
took place in 1817i ten etchings by Rnysdael— all that are knovn 
to exist— were sold for £97 Is. 8d. 

Of all the great Dutch masters, Ruysdael was one whose taleot 
was the slowest in being afppieoiated by amateurs ; it ia but rery 
lately that his pictures have begun to command a price worthy of 
them. In 1745, at the sale of. the ChevaUer de la fioque's 
collection, directed by the celebrated valuer, Gersaimt, two *' Land- 
scapes" by this master were sold at £120 5s. Another, like the 
preceding two, in a carved and gilded fnune, produced only £37 23. 
A fourth, with figures by Wouvermann, rose to J672 18s. Tweaty- 
five years later, at the sale of the Duke of Choiseul*s collection, the 
"Kntrance to the Wood" was sold at £900; a "View of the 
Sea-coast of Schevelingue," and a '* Sea-shore bordered with 
Downs," brought £70 17s. Five years afterwards, at the sole of 
the Prince de Conti's collection, in 1777, these same pictures were 
sold at £2,401. In 1801, at the Robit sale, a *' Cascade," by 
Ruysdael, rose to £133 6s. ; but at the Rouge sale, in 1818, a 
''Landscape," with figures by Yandenrelde, was pushed up to 
£1,208 6s. ; and another, equally admirable, with figures by the 
same talented ally, to £520. In 1823, at M. Lap^ridre's sale, a 
"Marshy Forest" obtained £304 8s.; and a "Snow Scene," 
£181 98. At the Duchess of fierri's sale, in 1887, the "Great 
Oak " was sold at £152 10s. ; and a "Wooded Landscape " at the 
same price. When the collection of Cardinal Fesch, at Rome, waa 
sold, in 1845, the " Torrent" was sold for £145 58. ; a "Cascade" 
for £208 6s., and the "Entrance to a Wood" for £291 18s. 

Ruysdael almost always signed his etchings and his paintings in 
the manner represented below. 







PiCTUHE CLEANING. 

Of all the veted questions upon art) that of cleaning and restoring 
pictures is the most vexed. Of other quationea vexatcB some get a 
solution, or are pushed from public notice ; but every now and then 
this again arises. When the pictures of the National Galleries are 
nearly spoilt through dirt and neglect, they get removed and 
undergo the process of cleaning. Then it is that the smouldering 
vengeance and anger abounding against picture-dealers and cleaners 
burst forth. The "Claude" has been, not cleaned, but "skinned;" 
such was the name invented some few years ago. "The beautiful 
middle tone, the divine aerial perspective, has been entirely de- 
stroyed by the ignorant and bungling persons employed upon' it." 

The unfortunate person who gave the very necessary order for 
cleaning the "Claude" was of course assailed as much, or more, than 
the unknown operator. The leading journal contains, day after 
day, objurgations upon him ; the other papers take up the subject ; 
the monthlies, which should know, if we believe their professions, 
something about art, revile him ; and the comic journals, not wish- 
ing to lose so good an opportunity, bring ridicule at last to over- 
whelm him. 

We purpose, in a short paper, to consider, therefore, what this 
picture-cleaning is, upon which so much has been said, without 
producing at all a clear idea in the minds of any. 

The non-education of the general public in matters of taste led, 
some fifty years ago, or perhaps earlier than that, some hundred 
years ago, to a state of things very hurtful both ^ ^he artist and 



the buyer, and eventually to the seller alsoi A elase of rich people, 
much ridiculed by caricaturists, sprang up^ who ealled themseheB 
connoisseurs. We need not sa^ that these people had no eanosa of 
art, had no taste, and that they were very sorry and silly people. 
They perpetrated the most egregious blunders, as all people will 
who pretend to know that which they do not know. They filled 
their country mansions with great rubbish, and made the name of 
a rioh Englishman synonymoos with that of a gull throughout 
Italy. Their rage was to buy up Italian masters. Age seemed to 
them to confer every merit ; and next to age, foreign extraction 
seemed to please them. Hence meritorious artists of our own coniiti/ 
starved. Vile copies of "Claude" were passed off a« origiiuds, 
whilst Richard Wileon, for his daily bread, was compelled to paint 
picture after picture, and take it to the pawnbroker, till, indeed, 
that constant friend failed him, and took him to a room where lay 
piled his unsold works. 

We have seen what effect the connoisseurs had upon the country; 
their taste led to some mistakes in our own na^onal oolleetion, bot 
it did worse than this — it created that pest of art» the dishonest and 
ignorant picture-dealer, who joined to his vocation that of " picture- 
cleaner." The false glows which the manufiMstoinre of Italy had 
spread upon their Claudes were liable to fiMle ; the very excelleot 
baking which produced the curious and antique cracks — marks of 
antiquity looked for so earnestly by the eonnoisaeur — were apt t^ 
make, after a time, the paint fall off entirely^ and leave a great 
hiatus, alas ! — numme d^lenda — whibh the l^eieter^s art alone eoold 
re-pateh, The branch of trade wnai laerfttive} when the restorer 
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met got into a gtatleiaaD*8 gallery, lie seldom went out without 
cleaning the whole lot, and i)erliaps taking the order for a few 
other pictures which he had hy him, perfectly genuine. 

Well might honest William Hogarth, compelled to raffle his im- 
mortal works, rate at such a fiite. Connoisseurs could see no 
merit in William, and he hit them too hard with his pen and 
pencil for them to relish his productions. Tet he had hopes of 
some day seeing the ancients defeated, and his '^Battle of the 
Betures," wherein the ''Modern Midnight Gonversation ** had 
worsted an old mastex^s group of bacchanals, gives a shrewd hint 
of what he would like to have seen. 

William Hogarth died, however, long before the reign of 
Madonnas, saints, St. Sebastians, and Magdalens, and the thousand 
clasacal pendants which accompanied them died out. Apollo 
never flayed Marsyas with more perseverance than did the con- 
noisseun the modems. The school also of the modems was a bad 
one. There was little or no study in it. What cared Barry or 
Kortfacote about costume? What cared Sir Q^eorge Beaumont 
aboat troth in landscape, so long as he could stick in his inevitable 
*' brown tree !** Looking at a green and fresh study of a landscape 
of early summer, by a rising artist, the illustrious amateur. Sir 
Qeorge, makes this immortal query: ''Ah, it is all very well, 
yoong man — very pretty, very pretty ; but where do you put your 
'brown tree?'" 

Those dark days were gloriona times for picture-dealers, and 
even kter than that many have made fortunes. Latterly they have 
been driven from town, but seem, for some time, to have gained a 
itaading in provincial towns. Manchester was once a glorious 
place for them. The mill-owuers, immersed in business, had not 
the slightest idea about pictures; and these gentry "worked" the 
tovn. It ia upon record that one of them, in the course of a 
fortnight, sold* more than twenty thousand pounds' worth of pic- 
tnrea— we should word the phrase differently — pictures the price of 
vhich amounted to that sum ; not one of which pictures was 
genuine ! Now, indeed, honest sellers find a difficulty in getting 
rid of their paintings in that town. The cotton lords have been 
once bitten and are twice shy. 

It was to the interest of such sellers to cry up the old n^^ters. 
Upon the works of modem artists they could not get so great a 
profit, nor oould they sell fictitious pictures if the artist was alive 
to deny it. They, therefore, still kept to the old masters, and to 
cleaning. 

The latter art, which, if properly carried out and taken at a 
proper time, is one of the easiest and simplest imaginable, they 
made into a mystery. A portrait of a lady — ^generally, it would 
ie^ by Lely, or some copyist — hung up at their door, divided 
with much precision in two halves, whereof one is white and the 
other blade, or nearly so. The light half represents th»t oleaned 
by an " entirely new" process; it is generally of brilliant colour, 
and frequently by po meanjs b4|41y painted ; so well done, indeed, 
that people are rather apt to wish that the whole of the picture 
were deaned. 

The art qf cleaning \^ b^e^ ftermM by aoino of itfl professors « 
" mystery ;" and a proflessor of the art, who has produced a very 
insufficient and puffing pamphlet upon it,* has told us that " a 
pictare-dealer remarked the other day, that an artist oould not 
restore a painting ; and this has been carefully instilled into the 
minds of the public." We will not follow Mr. Watkins any further 
in the half-dozen pages which form the pamphlet, but we must 
remark that Mr. Watkins gives not the slightest solution of the 
difficulty. The mystery, which he tells us truly enough is no 
mystery, merely consists in the common fiftct of fools having 
rushed in 

" Where angels fear to tread." 

The artist has been too timid to attempt to restore the work of a 
great master ; the dealer, therefore, has boldly offered to do his 
work, and has carried off the job and has spoilt the picture. 

The dirt which collects upon the &ce of a picture and which 
obscures the subject^ arises from various causes. If It be only 

• The " Mystery ef Picture Rortoring TTnTeUed," by W. W. 
Watkins. London, 1854. 



nmple dirt, the best way to elean it is to wash it with clean water, 
rubbing it with a soft piece of leather. The picture oug^t then to 
be rabbed in a circular manner with the fingers* ends, so as to get 
the dirt off in small patches, and thereby to render visible the oon- 
trast between the true colour and the dirt. If it has been var- 
nished with mastic, which has clouded and thus has got the dirt 
amalgamated with it, the surface of the picture will be covered 
with a white resinous dust^ which may be blown away. This 
process is a very delicate but a very safe one, as, by carefully 
proceeding in the manner described, the light and delicate touohee 
of the master need not be interfered- with. 

Copal varnish, which is often used — some being so mad as to 
have absolutely used coach-maker's varnish — is of a harder kind. 
It requires a very different treatment. It is removed by rubbing 
with India-rabber or with sea or river sand, the particles of which 
are round, and which do not scratch. Sometimes this even fails 
to remove the copal ; the method then employed is to use spirits of 
wine, whioli, being applied lightly to the picture, in a short time 
softens the varnish, so that it can then be removed. Oil, ahK>, is 
used in softening the varnish ; but the methods of cleaning are 
almost as numerous as the professors of the art. Two certain 
results arise from any picture that is cleaned. 

Firstly, the contrast will generally be so great upon the imme- 
diate exhibition of the picture to the owner's eyes, that the colours 
will look raw, and the picture will appear erode, as is the case 
with the Claudes which have been cleaned scientifically. 

Secondly, if the artist has, as Sir Joshua Reynolds did, painted 
with bad colours, or has himself produced unfair effects with 
resinous gums and varnish, the spirits of wine will, with the 
varnish, remove these effects also, and the picture will be, so £ur, 
spoilt. The injurious effects of tampering witli colours is seen in 
Hilton^s picture of " Sir Calepine rescuing Serena,** formerly in the 
National Gallery ; but the eye of the lady and part of the fiice 
having given way, and absolutely moved, tho picture was removed 
for repairs ; sipce which, we believe, the public has not seen any 
more of it. 

In restoring a picture, the surface must first be rendered fiat, 
the inequalities ironed or pressed down, and the cracks and in- 
juries filled up. This is generally done with gold-size and flake- 
white in powder, which, when dry, is rubbed even with the 
surface with pumice-stone. The next process is to restore the 
parts by painting over them, which requires, of course, an artist of 
ability to match the colour and to catch the tone. 

Such are a few of the difficultly of picture-cleaning, which, on 
consideration, resolve themselves into those easily got over by care, 
knowledge, and industry, and which art has about it none of the 
ipystery, only solved by cabalistic peHbrmanees, with which its 
ignorant professors have hitherto, to the detriment of art, sur- 
rounded it. 



EXHIBITION OP THP FIKE ARTS IN BEUSSBL8, 

The recent exhibition or the works of modem artists in the Belgian 
capital will, we trust, give an impetus to the progress of the fine 
arts in a country which, notwithstanding the brightness of its tra- 
ditional glory, is very much behind its neighbours at the present day, 
as regards the production of works of ^t and their appreciation. 
Since the close of the seventeenth century Belgian hna produced 
scarcely a sculptor or painter of eminence. During the first half of 
the eighteenth century Belgian artis^ followed the feeble mannerism 
which prevailed in France at the same period, and in the latter 
half they followed David with equal deference, and with no better 
success. The romantic school of France still influences Belgian art 
to a considerable extent^ though some of the pictures recently ex- 
hibited show a tendency to strike into new paths on the one hand, 
and to revert to the style of the old Flemish school on the other. 
One of the most striking pictures in the recent exhibition was a 
very fine one by M. Alexandre Thomas, who is already well known 
by his pictures of "Judith" and " Hagar in the WUdemess.** In 
every review of the exhibition, a notice of this picture occupies the 
first place, and the admiration it creates is a worthy crowning of the 
artist's previous labours. The subject is one of the grandest that 
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eyer occurred to the imAgination ot painter or poet ; it is " Jndas 
wandering by night, after the Condemnation of Christ/* The eyan- 
gelists tell us in a few words that the apostate who betrayed the 
Sayiour was struck with remorse when his Master was condemned 
to the cross, and going to the temple, cast down the thirty pieces 
of silyer — the reward of his treachery — at the feet of the high priest, 
and went out and hanged himself. The choice of the subject, no 
less than the manner in which it is executed, shows that the 
artist possesses genius of no common order. M. Thomas has se- 
lected an incident marking a moment of time during the agony of 
remorse and despair which drove the wretched apostate to fill up 
the measure of his guilt with the crime of suicide. He has placed 
the horror-stricken and despairing wretch on the summit of Gol- 
gotha, in presence of the cross on which his Master has yielded up 



catastrophe recorded by the eyangelists ; for the state of mind so 
forcibly depicted on that haggard countenance there can be no rest 
— annihilation would be preferable. The thought which inspired 
this picture is just and profound, and the execution is equal to the 
conception. Brute strength in repose has neyer been represented in 
a more masterly manner than in the figures of the two sleeping 
carpenters. The entire picture is conceived in that style of blended 
simplicity and grandeur, which belongs to the narrative from which 
its subject is taken. The effects of the two lights, the clear and 
silvery moonbeams and the red glare of the fire, are managed with 
great skill, and notwithstanding the contrast, a profound harmony 
reigns over the whole picture. 

A picture of totally different character, and of much amaller 
dimensions, is "The Imprisoned Family'* of M. Oallait, which 
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his soul in torment. At the foot of the cross, two men, the builders 
of the horrible apparatus of death, are sleeping near a fire made on 
the ground, which throws a red and sinister light over the scene. 
It is night, and the clear moonlight falls on other part?, and brings 
into relief the figure of Judas, whose pale and haggard countenance, 
disordered hair, and wild eyes indicate a soul rent with anguish and 
borne down by the weight of an intolerable remorse. With his left 
hand he supports himself against a rock; in his right he holds 
the thirty pieces of silver for which he rendered his name for ever 
infamous. The extremity of remorse and despair have never been 
depicted with greater power than by M. Thomas in the countenance 
of Judas. All around him is the tranquillity of nature ; he is alone 
on the scene of his crime's sad result, for the two workmen of Pilate 
sleep, and profound |nlence reigns around. It is easy to foresee the 



exhibits a considerable improvement on that artist's former efforts. 
It contains three figures, a young man, a woman, and an infant, 
who are plaoed in the light which falls upon the centre of the picture 
from the grated window of the prison. To soothe their depressed 
spirits and troubled minds, the prisoner is playing on his violin a 
favourite air of their happier days. The sentiment is good, bat 
critics observe in the picture some of those defects of execution 
which M. Gallait has displayed before. The same arUst also 
exhibits a *' Croatian Sentinel," which is a fine study, bot has no 
pretension to be called a picture. 

The most prolific artist of the modem school of Belgium, if >ach 
can be said to exist, is undoubtedly M. Slingeneyer. Arrived at 
an early age at those distinctions which are ordinarily accorded to 
the yeterans of the art, he has not slept under his laurek, but 
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pztxlaoed a oonsUnt sacoearion of works. Audacity and persere- 
rance are qualities which he possesses largely, and which are im- 
portant elements of saooess. He is not aniformly happy in his at- 
tempts^ bnt all his works show that he possesses the chief qualifi- 
cations which constitute the master — ^genius, enthusiasm, and bold- 
ness. M. Slingeneyer exhibits this year a picture of the insane 
mother of Charles Y. holding in her arms the corpse of her husband. 
History aiTorda some curious details bearing upon this not very 
pleasing subject. Joanna of Spain was the yictim of a mono- 
maniacal passion, a fever of the senses and the brain, which dis- 
played itself during the life of her husband, the Archduke Philip 
of Austria, in alternations of frenzied ^ardour, devouring melancholy, 
tnd causeless jealousy. When he died, this diseased amativeness, 
u the phrenologists would call it, was dispUyed in manifestations 
of the same wild passion that had preyed upon her while he lived. 
The psinter has depicfted one of the melancholy scenes which 



and procuressesdrink gin around the coffin which contains his mother ; 
but Hogarth's picture conveyed an impressive moral, while M. 
Slingeneyer only ministers to a morbid taste. Next year we hope 
to see a more pleasing subject, treated with equal skill. His 
*^ Zannikin/' the heroic fisherman of Fumes, who fell in the war 
between Flanders and France, is a very fine study, somewhat 
monotonous in colour, perhaps, but drawn with the energy and 
vigour which characterise all his productions. 

M. Hamman exhibits several pictures, of which the principal is 
''The Mass of Adrian Yillaert," which possesses all the qualities 
that have distinguished this artistes former efforts. Adrian 
Yillaert, a musician of Bruges, composed at the Academy of St. 
Hark, in Yenice, a grand mass, which produced a profound sensa- 
tion. The artist has represented him seated before the organ ; the 
inspiration of genius is seen in his countenance, and his fingers 
touch the keys with the grace and energy of a master. Near him 
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followed ; Joanna is seated on the foot.of the bed, holding in her 
inns her husband's corpse, on which she lavishes the caresses that 
^ere his in life. The infant Charles is present, whose innocent 
ace contrasts strongly with the horror of the scene ; one of his 
hands caresses the livid hand of his &ther, the other plays with 
the crown, under which he was destined to domineer over Europe. 
This picture elicits expressions of opinion the most conflicting ; 
some praising it with as much vehemence as others condemn it. 
^e execution is of thd finest order : the head of Joanna is happily 
conceived, the body of Philip is vigorously painted, and all the ac- 
^*»>riea are traced with the hand of a master ; but the taste which 
led to the selection of such a subject Is very questionable. We are 
forcibly reminded, in looking at it, of the last picture of that 
Ittctorial comedy of Hogarth's—the *• Harlot's Progress ; " in which 
the innocent child of shame is grinding up hU ^. while eomte^ans 



sit three monks, who play stringed instruments ; and behind them 
are three others, two of whom accompany him with their voices, 
while the third is playing a flute. In the background the doge is 
seated in a chair of state, surrounded by the members of the 
Council of Ten, and on the left are two beautiful women, all of 
whom listen to the solemn strains with rapt attention. We see at 
a glance that the performance is regarded as an event: all the 
actors are interested in the action, and the music to which they are 
listening evidently tibsorbs the whole attention of every one. The 
heads of the two singing monks are a fine study. The colouring 
of this picture is more harmonious, and we remark less of thlit 
gray tone which characterised some of the artist's former pro- 
ductions. *'The First-bom" is a charming composition; and his 
*' Family of the Executed Criminal," conceived in the style of th« 
romantic Bchool| is a very fine piece of colouring. 
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We find in tlie ezbibition the works of three young men, dis- 
tinguished by very diverse qualities, but all a£fording promise of a 
brilliant career. The first, M. Verlat, has already achieved no 
small success in Paris ; the second, M. Cermak, announced himself 
by a very remarkable work in the exhibition of 1851 ; the third, 
whose genius has now for the first time revealed itself, is M. Jules 
Fecher. M. Verlat made his <UhvX in Paris three years ago, when 
he produced ** Pepin the Short overcoming a Lion in the Circus," 
ft remarkable work for so young an artist; but his subsequent 
works have less of the style and m anner of the modem French or 
romantic school, and approach more to the old Flemish school.. 
The picture in the exhibition is a commission from the Belgian 
government; the subject, "Godfrey of Bouillon at the Assault of 
Jerusalem." It is a fine composition, treated with boldness and 
vigour ; the figures evince the hand of a master. The present pro- 
duction of M. Cermak is *' The Propagation of the Roman Catholic 
Faith in Bohemia," an interesting phase of the history of his 
country; for this young artist, though long resident in Brussels, 
and a pnpil of Qallait, belongs to the heroic race which produced 
John Huss, Procopius, and Ziska. The incident is taken from the 
•period when Austria was engaged in purifying Bohemia from the 
taint of heresy, giving her for apostles the monk and the soldier. 
The artist has represented the interior of a miserable hut, at the 
moment that the missionary monk is leaving it, after exchanging 
the images of orthodoxy for the symbols of the Hussite heresy, 
leaving the Inmates plunged in gloomy reflections. The eyes of the 
old man, whose gray beard falls upon his broad chesty are fixed 
upon the ground; the countenance of his son has a menacing 
expression, though he plays with a noble-looking dog, as If to hide 
his feelings. The little children play joyously with the images 
which remind their elders of the martyrdom of Jerome and Huss, 
and the persecution of their disciples. There are in this picture a 
profound philosophy and a maturity of thought and execution, which 
place the artist in the first rank among living painters. The third 
of the constellation, M. Jules Pecher, exhibits a "Christ bearing 
his Cross," which reminds the spectator of the manner of Crayer 
and the pupils of Bubens. The suffering expressed in the attitude 
of the principal figure, and the serene majesty which beams from 
))i8 countenance, are conceived and executed in a m&nner beyond 
all praise. 

There are in the exhibition ft number of very Urge piciureSi 
many of which are not above mediocrity, and may therefore be well 
passed over without notice. "The Battle of Gravelines," by M. 
Van Severdonck, is one of these vast compositions; but^ nniike 
many of this class, it is drawn with vigour, and though, perhaps, 
too full of details, is a work which will repay the time spent in 
examining it. " Christ calling little Children," by M. Dellacqua, 
is |iot without some good points, but rather monotonous in colour, 
and inferior, on the whole, to his " Christ on the Mount;" but the 
best picture by this artist is undoubtedly " Mary Stuart insulted 
by the Populace of Edinburgh." The unfortunate queen is on 
horseback, surrounded by an angry and menacing mob, whose 
aspect fills her soul with terror. The cavalier near her b drawn 
with a masterly hand, and the architecture is treated with remark- 
able skill; altogether, it is one of the best historical paintings 
which have been exliibited in Brussels for some yean. M. Stallaert, 
the present director of the Academy of Toumay, also exhibits a 
commendable historical painting, representing the death of the 
popular hero, Everard de B^serclaes. 

That strange phantasy of the last days of Charles V., when, 
lifter having resigned the imperial crown, and lived for years in the 
solitude of a cloister, he celebrated his own obsequies, lying down 



in his coffin, and joining in the penitential hymns of the monks, 
has found a pictorial record in the studio of M. Robert. Bui it is 
not the funeral which the artist has depicted : when that solenmity 
was concluded, Charles sat long before the "Last Judgment" of 
Titian, and then was carried to his bed, which he never quitted 
till the day he was finally carried to his last resting-place. M. 
Robert, who has executed this picture for the Belgian government, 
has adopted the idea that the feeling which influenced Charles, in 
his abdication and retirement into solitude, was remorse ; he bss 
represented him, not as the man of suffering, deyoured by religions 
melancholy, but as the tyrant trembling at the admonitions of 
conscience. Apart from the interest given to it by this new idea, 
the picture is a very creditable one; the artist likewise exhibits s 
well-executed portrait of the Prince of Ligny. 

" The Virgin of the Afflicted" is the ti^e of a grand picture by 
M. Dobbelaere, the harmony and brightness of the colours in which 
remind us of the old masters of the Venetian school. " The Con- 
federates of the Compromised Nobles " is a compoaition full of 
merit, from the studio of M. Huysmans, the subject being taken from 
an episode of the revolution in the Netherlands in the slxteenUi 
century. M. Gerard exhibits an episode of the Belgic conquests of 
Julius Cffisar, " The Hostages," in which the two oxen attadied to 
the car containing the hostages are remarkably well drawn, and 
the whole picture marks M. Gerard as an artist of considerable 
promise. 

M. Leys, one of the most poetic of modem painters, has sent to 
the exhibition four pictures, all possessing great merit, though the 
most beautiful is indubitably his " Faust and Wagner," in which 
he has thoroughly identified himself with the genius of the im- 
mortal Goethe. It is the scene before the gate of Nurembeig, the 
festival of Easter, which M. Leys has chosen for his subject ; and one 
more pleasing could scarcely have been selected. Faust and 
Wagner are seated on a bench, and before them pass the bnighera 
and artisans of the city, with their wives and sweethearts, dad in 
their holiday attire. 

" Forth from the arched and gloomy gate. 
The multitudes, in bright array, 
Stream forth, and seek the sun's warm ray ! 
Their risen Lord they celebrate, 
For they themselves have also risen to day ! 
From the mean tenement, the sordid room, 
From manual craft, from toil's imperious sway. 
From roofs* and gables' overhanging gloom. 
From the close pressure of the narrow street, 
And from the churches' venerable night, 
They've issued now from darkness into light." 

A middle-aged buighsr and his wife, with their two children, and 
a pair of lovers, are the principal figures in the foreground of the 
picture ; the young girl with the book under her arm, and the 
little cross on her bosom, is much more like the Mazguerite of the 
poet than was the ideal creation of M. Ary Scheffer. The Fanst, 
too, differs from the common type ; there is an air of deep thought 
in the countenance which accords with the character of the daring 
student at that period of its development. The sentiment and 
colouring of the incture are equally good, and the character giren 
to the figures shows that the artist has well studied the poem from 
. which the subject is taken. 

We have now passed in review the principal works of Belgian 
artists in the departments of history and poetry, and must resent 
our notice of the genre psinters, and also of the French, Dvtch, 
and German artists, for a future occasion. 



SIfi TEOUAS LAWBENCE. 



Thb early histoid of this eminent artist is mingled with the varied 
fortunes of his father, who had been educated for the law, but, 
from a £Qktal unsteadiness of character, became successively an 
^attorney, a dabbler in literature, a comedian, an excise officer, a 
fieirmer, and an innkeeper, without prospering in either of these 
various vocations. " The future court painter was the youngest of 



sixteen children, most of whom had diod in infiancy, and was bom 
on the 4th of May, 1769, at Bristol, within a kw doors of the 
birthplace of Southey. Shortly afterwards his parents removed io 
Devises, where for Several years they kept the BUck Bear public- 
house. Being a fine child, with full dark eyes and a vexy melodioas 
Toioe, his father taught hiin to recite passages from Shakspaan 
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•nd Hilton for tiie ebterMinmeni of his eilfttom«H ; and Vb taldnl 
for dedamatioQ iron t^huiM flrom saoh competent jndges ae Garriok 
Mid Hn. Siddons. 

At the age of eeTen, young Lawrence began to sketch portraits 
with nngnlar fidelity, and two years later, hating read Rogers's 
« Lires of Foteign Painters," and seen the paintings at Oorsham 
Hooae, the seat of the Methnena, be produced some pictnres 
which, together with bis portraits, were thns spoken of at the time 
by the Hon. Daines Barrington : — *' As I haye mentioned so many 
proofii of early getdus in cbildniu, I cannot pass unnoticed a Master 
Lswrenoe, ton of an innkeeper, at DeTises, in Wiltshire. At the 
t^ of nioe> without the least iastmotion from any one, he was 
ospahle of copying historieal pictures in a masterly style, and also 
Buoeeeded amaaingly in oompositionB of his own, particularly that 
of 'Peter denying Christ.' In about seven minutes be scarcely 
ever fiiiled of drawing a strong likeness of any person present, which 
had generally mucb freedom and grace, if the subject permitted." 

When young Lawrence was ten years old, bis father, having 
failed in business onoe more, removed to Oxford, where the juvenile 
artist was announced as a portrait-painter. His fame had gone 
before him, and there was a rusb to his studio ; though of course 
his sitters must hare been actuated only by the same curiosity and 
loTe of novelty that prompted so many persons to rufa after l^om 
Tfaamb. He was an infant prodigy, and therefore the rank and 
fashion of the place flocked to 6ee him. When the excitement was 
OTer, and no more money was to be made in Oxford, the Lawrences 
removed to Bath, where they hired a large house, sent the sisters 
of the young artist to boarding-school, and raised his price from 
a guinea to a guinea and a half. His portrait of Mrs. Siddons, as 
Zan, was admired and engraved; and his fame spread far and 
wide. His siudio, before he was twelve years old, was the favourite 
resort of the rank, fashion, and beauty of Bath ; young ladies loved 
to converse with the handsome prodigy, and men of taste pur- 
chased his erayon heads, which he produced in great numbers, and 
circulated them all over the country, and even the continent. 

He was seventeen years of age when he first dipped his brush in 
oil colours, and began to free himself from the captivating fedlities 
of crayons. He aspired to become a great painter, and studied in 
succession the works of Rembrandt, Reynolds, and Titian ; but in 
the meantime it was necessary to live, and this he accomplished satis- 
factorily by painting portraits. His ianje had hitherto been wholly 
provincial, and he longed to obtain distinction in the metropolisi 
A c )p7 of " The Transfiguration " of Raffaelle, painted on glass at 
the age of fifteen, was sent to the Society of Arts, who awarded the 
young artist a gilt silver palette and five guineas; and shortly 
ailerwards he came to London, and opened an exhibition of his 
works in Leicester Fields, a situation irhich had been rendered 
popular by the fiime of Sir Joshua Reynolds. But the attraction of 
JQTeulity was gone, and money came slowly in at first, fortunately, 
be had stopped at SalUbury on his way to the metropolis, and bad 
there reaped a harvest by no means insignificant, to tliat lie could 
afford to wait. After a time, he removed his studio to Jermyn- 
street, and entered himself at the Royal Academy, where his 
drawiugs of the *' Fighting Qladiator" and the ''Belvedere 
Apollo " surpassed all competition. 

Satitfted with his success in this instance, he was now desirous 
of bong introdnced to Sir Joshua Reynolds, a pleasure which was 
prxured for him by Prince Hoare, one of his earliest patrons* 
The great artist spoke enconragingly to him, and young Lawrence 
was much pleased with the interview. Persons who had heard of 
his fitme at Bath now began to employ him, and in a short time, 
though he lived expensively and was very charitable, he was able to 
allow his parents the sum of three hundred a year. He spent 
much of his leisure, at this time, in the society of Smirke, th« 
aii^itect) and Puseli, the great painter ; and when the conversa- 
tion flagged, he would jump up and recite passages from Milton, 
with a softness of voice and gentleness of manner, "very much," 
M Fuseli said, "like Belial, but decidedly unlike Beelsebub." 

One of the first works he executed in London was '* Homer 
Kedting the Iliad to the Qreeks," a commission from Payne Rnight ; 
the picture was well drawn, and had considerable delicacy of 
colour, but it was wholly deficient in sentiment. Indeed, the 
wh^le itren|th of his |enin$ la^ in portrait-painting ) and thoiigh 



he seems to have been impressed with the idea that he could have 
become a great historical painter, his studies prove that he had not 
the genius necessary to success in that lofty branch of the art. His 
next picture, however, was in his own field, and laid the founda- 
tion of his fiune ; this was the portrait of the beautiful and fascinat- 
ing Miss Farren, afterwards countess of Derby. The resemblance 
was striking ; and Fuseli pronounced the eyes equal to any painted 
by Titian, than which there could be no higher praise ; but by a 
strange want of taste and propriety, the charming actress was 
represented, though clad in a cloak and muff, with naked arms. 
This caused the picture to be severely criticised; but the publio 
received it with favour, and Lawrence's portraits in oil of the 
qneen and the princess Amelia, which appeared in the Royal 
Academy Exhibition of 1788, showed that he had won royal 
patronage and fiivour. 

George III., having lieen chiefly instrumental in founding the 
Academy, conceived the strange idea that he had the right to 
nominate its associates, and proposed Lawrence ; but the latter 
was only twenty-one years of age, and his Majesty had himself 
approved and sanctioned the rule that qp associate should be 
a<lmltted until he had attained his twenty-fourth year. The 
difficulty was met by the suggestion, that Lawrence should be made 
a sort of supplementary associate until he bad attained the neces- 
sary years ; and this proposition was supported by Reynolds and 
West ; but the majority opposed it, and elected an artist, Wheatley, 
in spite of the royal recommendation. Lawrence was again pro- 
posed on the occasion of another vacancy; and, notwithstanding 
the opposition of several members, who pronounced the evasion of 
their laws a subversion of order and an attack on their inde- 
pendenee, he was elected a supplementary associate — a favour 
which no one has enjoyed either before or since. 
. In the following year^ 1792, on the death of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Lawrence receired the appointment of taiater in Ordinary to the 
king. The portrait of Miss Farren had done much for his fiune, 
but this mark of royal distinction did more. His preferment caused 
some entious murmurings ; for Opie, Hopptier, abd Romney were 
then in the senith of their reputation, and nothing bttt the gentle 
and conciliatory nature of the young artist prevented him from 
making many enemies. He had now become a person of note and 
consideration, took splendid apartments in Old Bond-street, and 
made his friend Faringt<in, the artist, his secretary and chamber- 
lain, allowing him to draw twenty pounds per week for domestic 
expense:?. His usual price at this period was a hundred guineas 
for a full-length portrait, fifty for a half-lengtli, and twenty-five for 
the head only. His first commission frohi royalty was for whole- 
lengths of his Majesty and the Queen, to be presented by Lord 
Macartney to the timperor of China ; and many persons of distinc- 
tion were led by this circumsiaiice ,to have their portraits painted 
by him. 

The envy which his sitccesfl tiad fexelied tioir fbubd vent in an 
audible whisper ; artists were not ^aiiting who Insihuated that he 
could copy, but not create — that it was well for his fame that the 
ladies of England were lovely, and the gentlemen rich. Lawrence 
was annoyed by these remarks ; but much as he longed to try his 
powers as a pidnter of history, he was sensible that the artist who 
paints from his imagmation is repaid only with applause, while those 
who minister to men^s vanity by flattering them on canvas, reeeive 
a reward more substantial. He therefore applied himself with 
renewed diligence to portraiture, thinking of poetic and historie 
subjects in the mean time,' and making sketches in his leistire mo- 
ments. At length, however, it began to be whispered thai he wa« 
engaged on a grand poetic composition, which only his intimate 
friends were permitted to see during its progress* The AubUmlty 
of the conception, the grandeur of the outlines, and the splendour 
of the colouring, were spoken of in terms of the highest praise. 
The subject, however, remained a secret tmtU the exhibition of 
1797, when it proved to be «* Satan addressing the Fallen Angelfi." 

" Awake, arise, or be for ever fallen," 

Fuseli, whose success in subjects of this kind prol^ably led biltt te 
think the picture an intrusion upon his own peeuliar domain, bom- 
plailied that the figure of Satan was his own— that Lawreito6 h*d 
copied jH>mb oue of his desi^. the following aeceiinl W i)»^ 
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matter, however, was given by Lawrence in a conyersation with 
Cunningham, and seems a sufficient explanation. ''Fnseli, sir, was 
the most satirical of human beings ; he had also the greatest genius 
for art, of any man I ever knew. His mind was so essentially 
poetic, that he was incapable of suooeeding in any ordinary subject. 
That figure of Satan, now before you, occasioned the only interrup- 
tion which our friendship, of many years' standing, ever experienced. 
He was, you know, a great admirer of Milton, from whom he had 
made many sketches. When he first saw my Satan, he was nettled, 
and said, '*You borrowed the idea from me." **I did take the 
idea fix)m you," I said ; * *but it was from your person, not from your 
painting. When we were together at Stackpole Court, in Pembroke- 
shire, you may remember how you stood on yon high rock which 
overlooks the bay of Bristol, and gazed down upon the sea which 
rolled so magnificently below. You were in raptures ; and while 
you were crying, — * Grand! grand! Jesu Christ, how grand! how 
terriffc !* you put yourself in a wild posture ; I thought of the devil 
looking into the abyss, and took a slight sketch of you at the mo- 
ment ; here it is. My Satan's posture now, was yours then." 



rival. Owing to his gentieness of dispoation, the rivalry continiied 
for a time in good temper ; but when the tide of public opinion 
turned in finvour of Lawrence, his rival vented his envy in spitefol 
remarks. *^ The ladies of Lawrence," said he, ''show a gaudy 
dissoluteness of taste, and sometimes trespass on moral as well as 
professional chastity." That there was some truth in the remark 
must be allowed ; and it was observed by the poet Bogers, who 
said, " Phillips shall paint my wife, and Lawrence my mistreM.*' 
These comments were repeated in fiuhionable coteries, and proved 
more injurious to Hoppner than to his rivaL *' All men laughed," 
says Cunningham, in his biography of the former, *' and then begu 
to wonder how Lawrence, limner to perhaps the purest court in 
Europe, came to bestow lascivious looks on the meek and sedite 
ladies of quality about St. James's and Windsor, while Hoppner, 
limner to the court of a gallant young prince, who loved mirth ind 
wine, the sound of the lute, and the music of ladies* feet in the 
dance, should, to some of its gayest and giddiest ornaments, give 
the simplicity of manner and purity of style which pertained to the 
Quaker-like sobriety of the other. Nor is it the least curious part 
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The sublime conceptions ot Milton, however, required for their 
embodiment a degree of talent in the upper walks of art which 
Lawrence did not possess. His ** Satan" wants the majesty and 
stem defiance, the mingled pride, bitterness, and melancholy of the 
fallen archangel. But Lawrence was satisfied with his picture, as 
he usually was ; for perhaps no artist was ever better disposed to 
be on civil terms with himself. But he did not trust his fiune for 
the season to '^ Satan." He exhibited a very fine portrait oi Mrs. 
Siddons, which excited the admiration of all who saw it. About 
this time, in the midst of the vexations caused by the criticisms on 
his Miltonic picture, he lost his mother, whom he dearly loved, 
and shortly afterwards his father, who, with all his faults, was 
never unmindful of the blessing he enjoyed in such a son. 

A rivalry had sprung up between Lawrence and Hoppner ; the 
latter was portrait-painter to the Prince of Wales, a circumstance 
which led all the court beauties of the day to flock to his easel. 
Lawrence turned his attention to the alluring graces and gentle 
delicaoies of his art, and s^t length began to gs^n ground ppon his 



of the story, that the ladies, from the moment of the ssrcssm ot 
Hoppner, instead of crowding to the easel of him who dealt in the 
loveliness of virtue, showed a growing preference for the rivsl who 
* trespassed on moral as well aa professional chastity.' " 

Lawrence's next exhibition picture was '^Coriolanus at the 
hearth of Aufidius," in which John Kemble sat for the stem 
Boman soldier. This picture was more successful than the 
*' Satan ; " the fine figure and posture of Coriolanus, and the magni- 
ficence of the colouring, charmed the public, and nearly disarmed 
criticism. His "Chief of Kintwl," for which LordSeaforth sat, wai 
less happy ; the costume displayed some errors in the details, and 
the Highland bonnet seemed out of place on a powdered head. 
These deficiencies of taste and propriety show that Lawienoe'f tnie 
walk was portraiture, and the portraits of Mrs. Angerstein and 
other ladies, exhibited at the same time, were deservedly admired 
or that simplicity of style which is the most difficult to attain ai 
all the charms of art. 

♦'Coriolanus" WHS ilie firtjt of a series of what Lawrence called 
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"half-hiatory" pieces, and was followed by '*Rolla," *'Cato," and 
''Hamlet,** John Kemble sitting for the whole series. Of these 
pictarai ''Oato" ia the weakest, and ** Hamlet" decidedly the best- 
"Rolls" is a splendid picture, almost faultlessly drawn, and finely 
coloured; but *' Hamlet" is a work of the highest order— sad, 
thoughtful, melancholy — a perfect realisation of the finest of the great 
dnmatist's ooneeptions. This picture, which most of our readers 
bsTe probably teen in the National Gallery, the artist himself pUced 
Above all his works, except the "Satan ;" but it far surpasses the 
latter in propriety of action, truthfulness of expression, and grandeur 
of colouring. The light touches the head and breast, and falls on 



Among the ladies of distinguished beauty or of high rank, whom 
he painted at this period, were the Princess of Wales, the Princess 
Charlotte, the Marchioness of Exeter, Lady Conyngham, Lady 
Claude Hamilton, Lady Templeton, Mrs. Byng, Mrs. Thellusson, 
Mrs. Williams, and Miss La^nbe. Cf the male portraits of this 
time, the most remarkable was that of Curran, the story of which 
is thus told by Cunningham : — "Under mean and harsh features, 
a gtnius of the highest order lay concealed, like a sweet kernel in 
a rough husk ; and so little of the true man did Lawrence perceiye 
in his first sittings, that he almost laid down his palette in despair, 
in belief that he*could make nothing but a common or vulgar work. 
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the skull of Yorick, which the prince holds in his hand. It is a 
noble picture, and many hare wished that Lawrence had painted 
more of the kind ; but it is very doubtful whether he would uni- 
formly, or even in a majority of instances, have been as successful 
u in this. 

Portraits continued, however, to employ most of his time, and 
constituted the main source of his fortune, if not even of his popu- 
lar fame. He ezoelled in female portraits, which is saying not 
a UtUe for hia ability in this branch of art, the softness and delicacy 
of voman*B lineaments being more difficult to catch and transfer to 
eanvaa than the bolder expression of a maacnlii^^ oountenanoe. 



The parting hour came, and with it the great Irishman burst out 
in all his strength : he discoursed on art, on poetry, on Ireland : 
his eyes flashed and his colour heightened, and his rough and swarthy 
visage seemed, in the sight of the astonished painter, to come fully 
within his own notions of manly beauty. * I never saw you till 
now,* said the artist, in his softest tone of voice ; 'you have sat 
to me in a mask ; do give me a sitting of Curran the orator.* 
Curran complied, and a fine portrait, with genius on its brow, was 
the consequence." About the same time, Lawrence painted por- 
traits of Sir James Mackintosh, Lord Erskine, Lord lliurlow, Mr. 
Wyndham, and Sir William Grant. 
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While in the height of his professional reputation, a charge was 
made against him which moved him deeply, and seriousl j affected 
his practice. For some time he had been a firequent guest at Mon- 
tague House, Blackheath, the residence of the Princess of Wales, 
and as he continued his visits to that unfortunate lady after he had 
completed her portrait, scandal soon began to be busy with their 
names. Lawrence was a very handsome Inan, and possessed a 
considerable share of vanity ; but that he was either a libertine or 
a male flirt has never been proved, though the charge of being the 
latter was more than once brought against him. 

This foolish affair injured Lawrence considerably for the time ; 
probably no one believed the calumny that had been spread about, 
but it left its reptile trail behind, and there was a filing off of lady 
visitors to the painter's stndio. The only female portraits which he 
exhibited for four years after the *' delicate investigation" of 1806, 
were those of Lady Elizabeth Foster, afterwards Duchess of Devon- 
shire, in the character of a Sybil among the ruins of the temple at 
Tivoli; and Lady Hood, afterwards Mrs. Stewart Maokenzie, of 
Seaforth. But the number of his male sitters inereased, and among 
them were Lord Amherst, Sir Joseph Banks, William Pitt, Lord 
Melville, Lord Ellenborough, Lord Gastlereagh, Qeorg^ Canning, 
Earl Ghrey, and the Earl of Aberdeen. Li all these he has displayed 
considerable talent, but the last-named is perhaps the beat* 

As he advanced in fame he had gradually raised his prices. In 
1802 his charge for a quarter-size was thirty guineas, for a half- 
length sixty guineas, and for a whole-length one hundred and twenty 
guineas ; in 1806 his prices were respectively fifty, one hundred, and 
two hundred guineas ; in 1808 they rose to eighty, one hundred and 
sixty, and three hundred and twenty guineas; and in 1810, when 
the death of Hoppner removed all rivalry out of the way, to one 
hundred, two hundred, and four hundred guineas. The opulent 
love to possess what is rare and beyond the means of the less for- 
tunate to purchase, and the increased niunber of his sitters justified 
his advances. Yet these high prioeit, and the crowd who resorted 
to his easel, fiiiled to enrich him; improvidence, prodigality, and 
generosity combined to keep him poor all his life. One of his inti- 
mate friends, who possessed largely the Realty of observation, and 
had abundant opportunities for its exercise, said of him: ''With 
wealth and honours flowing in upon him, he was, during the last 
years of his life, a depressed, a saddened, and a fiiiling man. His 
talent brightened, indeed, and his honours increased to the last 
hour ; but the wealth, great as it was, was too little to meet the 
claims he had allowed himself to be involved in, and inadequate to 
afford his benevolenoe all his heart desired ; and — ^it is a pain to 
know — ^too scanty to extricate him, at timesy from an immediate 
pressure for money. He had many friends, and no real enemies; bat 
it was his misfortune to have nooonfidential friend, with ability and 
influence enough to do that £or him which incessant occupation 
deprived him of all courage to attempt.** 

On the restoration of peace in 1814, Lawrence visited Paris, and 
explored the treasures of art in the Louvre; but he was soon 
recalled to London to paint the portraits of the Emperor of Bussia, 
the King of Prussia, Marshal Blucher, and the Hettman Platoff. 
These pictures were exhibited in the following year, together with 
portraits of Prince Mettemich and the Duke of Wellington, the 
latter holding the sword of state, as he appeared on the day of 
thanksgiving for the return of peace. The portraits which he pro- 
duced about this time are almost too many for enumeration ; we 
con only mention the most remarkable : — The Duchesses of 
Gloucester, Leinster, and Sutherland; the Countesses of Charle- 
mont, Qrantham, Grey, and Auckland; Ladies Ellenborough and 
Wigram, Lady Emily Cowper, Lady Elizabeth Leveson Gower, 
lady Selina Meade, Lady Mary Oglander, and Mrs. Arbuthnot ; 
the Prince Begent, the Duke of York, the Bishops of London and 
Durham ; the Marquises of Londonderry, Wellesley, Anglesea, and 
Aberoom ; the Earl of Lonsdale, Lord Lynedoch, Sir Henry Bngle- 
field, Sir Henry Torrens, James Watt, and Cknova, the sculptor. 

The public honours which began to shower upon Lawrence, 
after he had painted the heroes of the war, increased until he had 
as many tities as the great champion of England himself. He 
received the honour of knighthood from the Prince Begent in 1816, 
and shortiy afterwards was elected a member of the Academy of 
St. Luke, in Bome. Two years later, he was enrolled in the 



American Academy of the Pine Arts, an honour whieh he tepaid 
by sending the society a full-length portrait of Beojainiii West. 
The Academy of ^Florence thought a picture by Lawrence s prize 
worth angling for, and instantly elected him a member of the fint 
cktss ; but Lawrence saw through the motive, and sent nothing. 
The Academies of Venice, Bologna, and Turin accorded him s like 
honour ; he was elected a member of the Imperial Academy of 
Vienna ; and got the diploma of the Boyial Academy of Copenhsgen, 
through the personal recommendation of the Danish monsrcli. 
Finally, he was made a Chevalier of the Legion of Honoar by 
Louis XVIII. of France. 

The European reputation which Lawrence had achiered by his 
portraits of the personages who had figured so proininently in the 
long war, caused his talents to be called into requisition when the 
rulers of the destinies of Europe assembled at Aix-la-ChspeQe to 
parcel out territories according to their sovereign will and pleasure. 
The Prince Begent was desirous of decorating his gallery atWinds^ir 
Castle with portraits of those royal and illustrious peisonsges, and 
Lawrence was commissioned to paint them. The portraits were t) 
he painted al the usual price, and a thousand a-year was allowed 
him, in addition, for contingent expenses. Advances were made 
with munificent liberality ; and when the painter^s oommisnon w&s 
finished at Alx-la-Chapelle, he was to go to Bome, on the same 
terms, and paint the pope and two t>r three cardinals. The first- 
fruits of this splendid commission were portraits of Lonia XVIII. 
and the Count of Artois, the Emperors of Bussia and Aostria, the 
Archduke Charles, the King of Prussia, the Duke of Cambridge, 
the Marquis of Londonderry, the Earls of Liverpool and Bathnrst, 
Prince Mettemich, Barons Hardenburg and Gents, Count Nes^el- 
rode. Generals Chemicheff and Ouvaroff, and George Canning. 
The Emperor of Austria presented the painter with a superb 
diamond ring, and he received a similar present from the King of 
Prussia. 

From Aix-la-ChapeUe he went to Vienna, to paint the portrait 
of Marshal Schwartienberg^ and while there he painted those of 
the Duke of Beichstadt, Count Capo d'Istiias, and some other 
celebrities. He worked very hard at this period, and was often 
exh'ansted by his unremitting labours and late hours. His t^^r* 
traits gave great satisiaction, and the artist himself was popular. 
From Vienna he proceeded to Bome, where he visited the Vatican 
Palace and the Sistine Chapel, and mused over the glories of 
Michael Angelo and Baffaelle. His continental letters had hitherto) 
been filled more with descriptions of fites and balls tfian with 
notices of the fine arts ; but at Bome he was warmed into enthn- 
siasm. In comparing the two great Italian nmstera, he avarded 
the palm of excdlence to Michael Angelo. " Truth and elegance," 
said he, **Ctonot withstand the sublime. There is something so 
lofty and abstracted in those deities of intellect with which Angela 
has peopled the Sistine Chapel, which converts the noblest per- 
sonages of Baffae11e*8 drama into an audience, silent and ave- 
struck. Bafiiaelle never produced aught equal to the '' Adam and 
Eve** of Michael Angeh). Though the latter is the mother of 
ynfLtpVli>d^ there is nothing heavy or masculine — all is elegant as 
the lines of the fineet flower.*' 

Lawrenoe was introduced to Pius VII. at the Quirinal Palace, and 
produoed a very fine portrait of that pontiff ; but that of Cardinal 
Gk>nsalvi is considered to surpass all that he painted daring hii 
continental tour. While at Bome, he repainted the portrait of 
Canova, which he presented to the pope ; it was a striking likeness 
of the great sculptor, as well as a magnificent piece of ooloonng, 
and thousands flocked to the artist's studio to see it. He was as 
favourably received in the papal capital as he had been in Vienna, 
and remained longer than he had intended ; his eontmental Unt 
extended over eighteen months, and wherever he went he isspiRd 
admiration of his talents and respect for his eharacter. 

During his absence from BngUmd, the Boyal Academy had lost 
its president, Benjamin West ; and Lawrence was proposed for h» 
successor. George IV., who had succeeded to the throne is the 
interim, in confirming the election, presented Lawrence with a gold 
ohain and medal, the latter bearing his portnit, and the inacnp- 
tion— "From his Mi^eety, Qeofse IT., to the Presideiit of tiw 
Boyal Academy.'* His elevation gave general satisfiMtion ; iorhis 
mimifloenoe and oondliatory maonen weie equal to his fenim; asd 
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he was ever ready to assist the poor artist, or the youthful aspirant, 
▼ith his adrioe, his patronage, or his purse. His generosity, 
indeed, often oompelled him to be importunate in money-matters 
himself, and haying reoeired one moiety of his price for a portrait 
vith the oommisBion, he was often obliged to ask for the other 
before the work was done. 

"I may say with safety,*' wrote one who afterwards became 
amons as an artist, "that Sir Thomas Lawrence was one of the 
best friends I ever had. I found him at all times most ready and 
liberal in his adrioe and visits ; and when the oppressive number of 
his engagements would not Allow him to go out of the house, he 
voald always see the humUest tiudent at home. I had the plea- 
sure of making him a great number of drawings in water-colours — 
always sketches done OQ the spot ; and I know he frequently con- 
ferred this honour upon me^ more to assist and encourage my 
cxeriioDs than from any wish to possess the drawings themselves ; 
and for all I did for him in this way he paid me at the moment, 
and always handsomely ; generally more than any one else who 
encoTirag^ me. He never loet an opportunity of recommending 
my drawings and paintings among his distinguished friends ; and I 
am even now feeling the effects of this generoeity." 

It was at this time, while he was at the full height of his pro- 
fessional and personal reputation, that Lord Byron thus notioes 
him in his diary : — *' Jan. 6, 1821. — The same evening I met 
Lawrence, the painter, and heard one of Lord Grey's daughters 
plaj on the harp so modestly and ingenuously, that she looked 
music. I would rather have had my talk with Lawrence, who 
talked delightfully, and beard the girl, than have had all the &me 
of Moore and me put together.*' Lawrence was engaged at this 
time in painting a series of portraits of eminent men for the gallery 
of the late Sir Robert Peel. Of this series the finest is unquestion- 
ably that of liady Feel ; for Lawrence always suooeeded best with 
the fiur sex ; and Cunningham relates that, looking on this por- 
trait, and then on thoee of Canning, Huskisson, etc., he could not 
help thus adapting the words ol Bums : 

'< His 'prentiee han* he tried on man, 
And then he made the lasses ! " 

Among the portraits of £iur and noble women whidi he painted 
during the last ten years of his life^ we find — the late Queen 
of Portugal, the Princess Sophia ; ihe Duchesses of Grloucester 
and Richmond ; the Marchionesses of Lansdowne, Londonderry, 
Stafford, and Salisbury ; the Countesses of Durham, Mexborough, 
Blessington, and Jersey; Ladies Valleoourt^ Bere^fo^d, Melville^ 
Lyndhurst, Dover, and Bel&st ; Mesdames Baring, Barrow, 
Harford, and Locke; and Hisses Peel, Maodonald, and Murray. 
All are in his best style ; but the most exquisitely beautiful are 
those of the Countess of Blessington and Mrs. Barrow. Notwith- 
standing the much greater sucoess of the painter in female portraits, 
the number of his male sitters was very great, and among them 
were some of the most illustrious men of the three kingdoms, both 
in rank and genius. The list of those which he exhibited is alone 
▼ery great, and comprises the eminent names of the warrior Wel- 
lington ; the statesmen Aberdeen, Liverpool, Ouming, Durham, 
Brougham, and Grey ; the lawyers Stowell and Bldon ; the surgeons 
Aberaethy and Astley Cooper ; the philosopher Davy ; the novelist 
Scott ; the architect Nash ; the poets Moore and Campbell ; and 
the painters Fuseli and himself. Of this list, those of Scott, Ciimp- 
bell, and Moore are oonsidered the finest pictures ; the hist-named 
was executed for Murray, the publisher, and was his Utest finished 
prodoction. Brougham was a difficult subject, the expression of 
hi» countenance is so strange ; but Lawrence succeeded in producing 
a portrait which has been admb-ed for its fidelity. The portraits of 
Puaeli and himself were left unfinished ; and the latter, though 
inferior to most of his works, was purchased after his death by the 
Barl of Chesterfield for 470 guineas. It is worthy of remark, that 
at the time of his death he had commissions for his own portrait 
from George IV., Sir Bobert Peel, Lord Francis Leveson Gower, 
and the municipality of Bristol. 

During this latter period of the artist's life, he supplied the 
annual exhibition of the Royal Academy with a number of fine 
p^nraits, including those of William IV.'; the Pw^^es of York, 



Bedford, and Devonshire ; the Archbishops of York and Armagh ; 
the Earls of Harewood, OUnwilliam, and Hardwicke ; Count 
Woronzow; Lords Bexley, Francis Conyngham, Robert Manners, 
and Francis Leveson Gower ; Sir William Knighton, Sir William 
Curtis, Sir Ralph James Woodford ; Kr. Angerstein, and Mr. 
Clarke, chamberlain of the city of London. Sir Thomas was now 
nearly sixty years of age, and in addition to the satisfiiction with 
which he could look back on his long professional eareer, no mau 
ever received a larger share of the world's favours and rewards. 
The King of France sent him a present of magnificent porcelain ; 
the Irish Academy elected him an honorary member ; and his 
native city conferred upon him its freedom. But so true is it that 
perfect happiness is unattainable in this world, that from this almost 
unexampled felicity there were many and sad drawbacks. His 
brothen, to whom he was much attached, were dead ; so was 
Flazman, the sculptor, whom he loved for the fine genius and 
gentle disposition that harmonised so well with his own ; so also 
was Fuseli, in whose society Lawrence delighted, notwithstanding 
his roughness. Mrs. Wolfe, a Danish lady of great beauty and 
ran accomplishments, between whom and the painter a warm 
friendship existed for many years, had also departed this life; 
and so affected was he by her death that he did not paint for a 
month after he received the news. His pecuniary difficulties were 
increasing, and to sum up the sad catalogue of his infelicities, his 
health began visibly to decline. Such is the balance of human 
happiness and woe, even among mortals the most highly favoured. 

Sir Thomas was sensible of his decline, and with it increased the 
religious feeling which he had always possessed in a certain degree, 
and which displayed itself even in his correspondence with Mrs. 
Wolfe. During the autumn of 1 829 his health failed rapidly, and he 
declined many invitations ; on the 2nd of January, 1830, however, 
he dined at the house of Sir Robert Peel, where he felt himself at 
home. '*I sat opposite to him at the table," says Washington 
Irving. ''He seemed uneasy and restless; his eyes were wander- 
ing ; he was pale as marble ; the stamp of death seemed on him. 
He told me he felt ill ; but he wished to bear himself up in the 
presence of those whom he so much esteemed as his entertainers. 
He went away early." He had medical aid on reaching home, and 
recovered so far as to be able to paint for an hour on the 5th, and 
attend a committee at the AtheniBum club-house; but on the 
following day he experienced another attack, and had to be bled 
and leeched. On the morning of the 7th he seemed better, but his 
physicians did not consider him out of danger; and in the evening, 
when only his man-servant was with him, he slipped suddenly 
from his chair, stretched himself out on the floor, and died without 
a groan. 

The funeral procession of this eminent painter was an imposing 
one. The pall was held by the Earl of Aberdeen, Earl Gower, Sir 
Robert Peel, Lord Dover, Sir George Murray, the Right Hon. J. 
W. Croker, Mr. Harte Davis, and Barl Clanwilliam ; the carriages 
of the Lord Mayor and the Sheriffs preceded the hearse ; all the 
members of the Royal Academy accompanied it ; and sixty-four 
carriages of the nobility and gentry — ^friends of the deceased artist 
and patrons of the arts — closed the mournful cortege. In this 
manner were his remains borne to St. PauFs cathedral, and there 
lud in the vaults, beside those of his predecessors in the Academic 
chair — Reynolds, Barry, and West. 

As a portrait-painter, Lawrence possessed merits of the highest 
order. In the exquisite grace and loveliness of his female portraits 
— ^in the rare skill with which he represented the expression of 
human thought and feeling, and in the freedom and elegance of his 
attitudes — ^he has never been surpassed. A generation of the great 
men, and the courtly beauties of England, live to posterity on the 
canvas to which he has given all but life. There is vigour and 
often dignity in his male heads, but lus women seem about to burst 
into glowing vitality ; the eyes ray forth tenderness and love, and 
the mouths want only the Promethean touch. His pictures are to 
be found in every private gallery ; there are forty in the royal col- 
lection, and fourteen in ihat of Sir Robert Peel. The National 
Ghillery contains only four — John Kemble, as Hamlet, Benjamin 
West, Mr. Angerstein, and Mrs. Robertson of Brighton. The first 
three are in Lawrence's best style ; the last is one of his earlier 
productions, and is very inferior. 
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THE ^NEAS GROUP, BY PIERRE LEPAUTRE. 



The group of iBneas and Anchises is placed at the entrance of the 
Ghrand Walk at the Toileries, at the side of the chateau. It is a 
piece of sculpture which attracts uniTersal attention, not only from 
its admirable execution, but for the subject which it represents. 
JEneas is armed, and clothed with the skin of a lion ; he bears his 
father in his arms, and treads upon the ruins of a temple. Anchises 



^aithfuUy^represented. But the principal merit of the group oooBists 
in the general effect of the whole. If the spectator stands on one side, 
the composition concentrates all his interest on the figures of iEneas 
and Anchises, and one feels the filial tenderness of the warrior u 
he embraces the feeble frame of the old man. On the other side, 
the effect is completely changed ; the attention U concentrated on 




JSNEAS CARETIMO HIS FATHEB AHCHISES. — A MARBLE OROUP BY PIERRE LEPAUTRE* 



wears the Phrygian bonnet, indicative of his Trojan origin, and car- 
ries in his left hand the sacred Palladium, or image of Minerva ; 
his right arm is thrown oyer the shoulder of -Sneas, and he holds 
the boy Ascanius by the hand. The feebleness of the old man — his 
relaxed frame — ^his venerable appearance — contrast strikingly with 
the strength and vigour of ^neas, and with the in^tine and de- 
licate beauty of the child. Childhood, maturity, decrepitude are 



the form of the boy, as with a wild and terrified expression he 
looks about him ; one hand is stretched out as in surprue, and 
the other is clasped by the old man, Anchises, It is impoflsible 
to convey an accurate idea of this piece of sculpture without repre- 
senting the effect produced by both sides. We have, therefore, 
given the general appearance in the forms of the warrior and w 
old man, and presented a sketch of the boy separately. 
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If passing througli a gallery of the Dutch masters, the landscapes 
of Berghem may be recognised at a glance. Among these pictures 
of villages, and of marine and canal scenery, under the cold, gray 
sky of the North, those of this master may be distinguished by the 
poetic character with which his genius has inrested them — the 
tmthfiilnefls of his foliage, the brightness of his skies, and the light- 
nets of his clonds, which seem to be really floating through the 
atmofiphere. While Everdingen, Ruysdael, Isaac Ostade, Hobliema, 
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uid Van Ck>yen, are sparing of their light, and paint their dark 
pmes and oaks against a sombre and gloom-inspiring sky, such as 
characterises the cold regions of the North, Berghem has striven 
to make hb gray tints more warm and his bright ones more vivid. 
A sombre sky did not accord with the gaiety of his disposition ; the 
scenes of wUdness and gloom, which had such an attraction for the 
melancholy nature of his friend and associate, Buysdael, had no 
<^urm for one of so cheerful a temperament as Berghem. Melan- 
Voi.II. 



choly was unknown to him, and he has imbued his landscapes with 
the joyousness and warmth of his own nature. 

Few painters have had more masters than Bei^em. He received 
his first lessons in the art from his fiither, an artist of mediocre 
ability, who chiefly painted fish, fruit, silver vases, and similar 
objects of still life. This was a poor school for an artist of such 
intelligence and genius ; but he acquired under his father only the 
first rudiments of the art. The various masters under whom he 
afterwards studied perfected his knowledge of paintbg and developed 
his talent. From Van Ooyen he learnt to paint marine scenery ; 
Peter Grebber, a good painter of history and portraits, taught him 
how to group his figures and give expression to their countenances ; 
under Nicholas Moyaert and John Wils he acquired proficiency in 
landscape painting ; and the example of John Baptist Weeninx, 
his unde, inspired him with the taste for painting the ships and 
boats, the merchandise, and the Oriental figures that are shown in 
his views of seaports. 

With regard to the right name of this artist, the opinions of 
authors who have treated of art are much divided. Deeoamps says 
that the fieunily name was Yan Haarlem, but the assertions of this 
writer are little to be depended upon. The Chevalier Karel de Moor 
gives the same name, however, and relates the circumstance from 
which he received the name of Berghem, by which he is commonly 
known. During the time he studied under Yan Goyen, his father, 
irritated by some juvenile indiscretion, pursued him into the house of 
his master, with the purpose of chastising him ; Yan GK>yen, per- 
ceiving his fiither^s purpose, and being desirous of screening his 
favourite pupil, ^lled out to his other scholars, **B€rg hem ! herg 
hem r which si^^es ** Hide him 1 hide him ! ". This is, according 
to the Chevalier, the origin of the name by which he was after- 
wards known. Stanley, in his additions to Bryan, says that the 
&mily name was Claaa or Klaas, and that his father was called 
Peter Claas Yan Haarlem, probably to distinguish him from another 
painter of the same name. 

Bom at Haarlem, in 1624, Berghem had for contemporaries the 
most eminent landscape-painters of Holland — Buysdael, Both, 
Everdingen, Wouvermans, and Weeninx. He lived on terms of 
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intimate friendship with all of thom, ami married the daughter ol 
Weeninx, but without adding thereby to his happiness. His wife 
was imperious in her manners, avaricious and niggardly in her dis- 
position; and the artist's charac-tcr was so different, that harmony 
was impossible between them. Berghem passed his time before his 
easel, or in the society of his friends. Pastoral subjects were those 
which he most frequently painted, because they harmonised wi^h 
the tendency of his genius to the ideal and the poetic. Some of his 
pictures represent shepherdesses with their flocks reposing among 
ruins, or wading through shallow stream.«<, or evincing to the music 
of the flute ; in others he jjainted travellers in some wild country, 
struggling with dangers, or aligliting at houses of entertainment ; 
occasionally, too, his figures are taken trom the higher kind of 
poetry, or from scenes in the Old Testament. As a rule, his 
paintings are composed of forms derivetl from southern nature, and 
are rarely based ui.on the .scenery of his own country; in all of 
them, however, these forms are treated in tliat ideal and brilliant 
style which we have described ; the eye rtjoices in the harmony of 
hLs lights, and in the richness and power of his pencil; yet his 
compositions seldom possess the freedom and simplicity which 
might be desired in such scenes ; we are frequently sensible that 
the artist has designedly contrasted the pastoral feeling of his 
scenery with the prosaic circumstances of ordinary life. 

Less natural than Paul Potter, he is more spiritual, more varied, 
and more rich. He has imbued common objects with the poetry 
which he felt in his soul, and yet painted them with a truthfulness 
to nature which has seldom been surpassed. His animals— oxen, 
asses, sheep, goats, dogs — are painted with remarkable fidelity. 
He had a clearness and strength of judgment which, combined, "with 
his appreciation of the poetic in nature, led to a judicious selection 
of subjects; and he possessed remarkable power and ease in 
expressing the ideas which he wished to transfer to the canvas. 
His manner of painting was easy and rapid, and he gave to all his 
works as much of beauty and gracefulness as the subject would 
admit. Elegance of composition, c(^rrectness of design and per- 
spective, just gradation of distances, brilliancy and harmony of 
colour, nice distribution of the lights, are the characteristics by 
which the works of this master may be recognised. Though he 
painted with such ease and rapidity, every part of his pictures is so 
well done that it is difficult to say in which of the details he chiefly 
excelled! The truth and beauty of his foliage, each tree having 
that which is proper to it, and of the clouds that seem to move 
slowly across his bright skies, have never been excelled. 

If the word picturesque had not previously existed, it would have 
been necessary to have invented it to characterise the genius of 
Berghem. There is not a picture of this master, heroic or familiar, 
which does not charm the eye by an agreeable disproportion, more 
pleasing in a landscape than perfect symmetry. Berghem avoided 
with care, perhaps only with the instinct of his genius, the parallel 
figtires, the continuation of the same lines, the equal contoura, 
lurhich are seen in the works of some of the older painter^. Fo^ 
example, if a drove of oxen are crossing a river, as in the charming 
little "Ford" in the gallery of the Louvre, their uniformity is 
broken by a herdsman astride on one of them, and by the capricious 
course which two or three have taken towards the other bank. Th«i 
smaller compositions of Berghem, those which his brush or his 
etching-point dashed off in a moment of happy inspiration, bear the 
impression of an exquisite sense of the picturesque! When he would 
express the heat of the summer sun, the cattle arc stretched upon 
the grass, but the monotony of the horizontal lines presented by 
their crouched forms is interrupted by an ass, standing up and 
erecting his ears. In colouring, too, he always kept in view the 
effect to be produced ; thus, in a drove or group of cattle, he 
ojjposed the black-and-white sides of one to the fiuvn-coloured coat 
of a neighbouring Animal, or to the lighter -coloured wool of a sheep. 
It was not without reason that Berghem manifested so marked a 
predilection for the oak in his landscapes. "The bark of the oak," 
says M. Lecarpentier, on the subject of this painter, in his ** Essai 
sur le Paysage," is rough to the siglit ; it is dark gray, wine-coloured, 
or brown, according to the nature of the soil in which it is planted. 
Its surface is furrowed in the form of interlaced cords, which jrives 
it a rough and hard character. Very often a hoary appearance 
relieves the sad colour of the bark, and is sometimes extended over 



the outstretched branches, which, litUe resembling thtwe of other 
trees, are nearly always fancifully twisted and distorted." 

In the management of light and shade, the delicate gradation 
of aerial perspective, and the treatment of water, Berghem was 
eminently happy. His masses of rocks and trees are skilfully ar- 
ranged with a view to scenic effect, in the production of which he 
never fails. The grouping of his cattle, the contrast of their colours, 
the manner in which the lights arc made to fall on them, have all 
the snme object. His water has the transparency which is so hard 
to i.Aidii in painting, and the manner in which the waving trees 
and the passing clouds are reflected on its surface has a degree of 
reality which nearly approaches that of nature. 

That this eminent landscape-painter visited Italy in his youth, 
there can be little doubt, though Descamps claims for him the 
merit of never having been out of Holland. It is scarcely oonceiv- 
able that Berghem, if he had seen only the level meadows, low 
sand-hills, flat marshes, and sluggish canals of his native couDtrr, 
could have painted his pastoral and heroic scenes, aided only by his 
imagination and engravings of the scenery of more southern lands. 
Where could he have found in Holland the noble architecture, the 
imposing ruins, the blue mountains, that he has represented is 
his pictures ? Instead of the sand-hills of the environs of Haarlem, 
which give such a dreary aspect to the landscapes of Wynants, 
Berghem borders his seas with green terraces ; and his clear skies 
and pellucid watere have more of Italy in them than of the more 
northern clime of his birth. It is scarcely credible that his ** An- 
cient Harbour of Genoa," his " View of the Coast of Nice," and his 
" Gulf of Tarento," were painted from engravings, or from the de- 
scriptions of travellers. Those bright skies and sun-dyed clouds 
must have been seen before the artist could have represented them 
with such marvellous truthfulness. Under the title of "The 
Labours of the Sheepfold," who would expect more than humble 
cottiiges and a wld country ? Berghem gives us a picture of a lofty 
promontory, on the summitof which are thepillars of acirculartemple, 
dedicated to Venus, surmounted by mutilated statues ; under the 
nuned peristyle some figures promenade, while the wild rustics pur- 
sue their pastoral labours in the foreground. ' The coloririBg il 
warm, and a bright light is diflfused over the picture. It has all 
the characteristics of Berghem's stylei H« p«try, its brilliance, 
and its warmth. 

In the grand style, Berghem did not attain pre-eminence in hii 
figures. One day, he wished to paint the "Bape of Europs.'' 
But the lady had mord the air of a Dutch fiirmer's wife, than of s 
nymph whom Jupiter had thought worthy of-hialove. .The buikiii 
in vain replaced the shoe ; the drapery, raised by the wind, Bhowed 
the familiar bodice of a Zealand village girl. This is only another 
instance of the difficulty of achieving distinction in two separate 
branches of the art. It has happened that historical painters of 
the highest eminence have produced landscapes of the first order of 
excellence, as Annibale Caracci, Domeniehino, Rubens, and NichoUa 
Foussin did; but to arrive at eminence in historical painting, a 
considerable degree of ability in both landscape and portrait painting 
is necessary, and thus the &ct is accounted for. But for an artist 
possessing an admirable genius for landscape painting to obtain 
equal renown as a painter of history is a very diflferent matter, and 
Berghem was no exception to the general rule. 

There is at the bottom of the human soul a sentiment, which 
certain aspects of nature have the power of evoking from the depths 
in which it dwells ; it is melancholy. Under the Bun of Italy, for 
example, this sentiment is never developed, and we find no trace of 
it in the great masters of that country. The landscape! of 
Salvator Rosa are frightfully rude and savage, conveying the idea of 
wilduess and desolation ; but they are never melancholy. Those of 
Claude Lorraine have the sunniness which belongs to the land of 
the artist, and, however various in their subjects and the aerial 
gradations of their tints, have, as Mrs. Jameion has remarked, 
"something almost cloying in its perpetual and delieionB beauty, 
* breathing on earth the air of Paradise.* " Melaneholy is the fruit 
of the North— of lead-coloured skies, and fogs and misti irhieh the 
sun does not penetrate. Though no*patnter of the northern seho'^ls 
has expressed this feeling so largely as Ruyidaal, the works of 
most of them bear traces of the influenoes of thoM sombre ekies. 
The exceptions are tho«e who travelled and raided Bom* time » 
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Italy ; as Bergbem, Karel Dnjardio, and John Both. The soul of 
Bergbem was never agitated by tboee profound reveries into which 
we are plunged by gasing on the dark groves of Eobbeqia, the 
rujihing floods of RnyBdael, or the wild torrents and sombre pines of 
Srerdingen. Even the season of darkness and sleep is invested in 
hia pictures with an air of gaiety and cheerfulness. Under light 
deecy clouds, wbich half hide the moon, whose beams silver and 
enliven their edges, travellers journey through a woody cuuutry, or 
cattle ruminate and rest. Or it is a coast scene wbich is tbu^ 
partially illumined, and two peasants have kindled a fire of brush- 
wood to catch crabs or lobsters by its light. Sometimes the moon 
ihines feebly; and wbile the summits of the distant mountains 
reflect its pale light, the red glare of a fii-e in the foreground or the 
middle distance is thrown upon the waters of a river or marsh. 
This contrast of two lights, so difficult to treat with success, is seen 
in several of the works of this master. The silvery radiance of the 
moon is diffused over the distant scenery, while the red light of the 
fire is confined to some of the details of the foreground. In one of 
the pictures in which Bergbem has exhibited these double effects of 
\ light, a lady and gentleman advance on horseback from a mass of 
i trees, touched by the moonbeams, while the light of a torch is 

I thrown upon an ass loaded with paniers, and a dog playing with 
! his shadow. Here we have the deep tranquillity of Blsheimer, 

Qbited with tbe agreeable lightness of Van Lair. 
, Berghem has displayed his peculiar turn of mind in tbe vigorously 

! painted picture, so full of beautiful effects, which one of the brothers 
j Wischerhaa engraved under the name of ** Night." Other painters, 
in representing the season of rep:se, have displayed tbe slec]) of 
I nature. Their nioonlit lakes and rivers, half-shaded by trees — their 
humble cottages by the side of sedgy streams, just touched by the 
beams of the orb of night — convey tbe idea of solitude and profound 
stillness. Of tbls character are some of the landscapes of Van der 
Neer, which represent a lonely canal, whose tranquil Buiiace reflects 
the light of the moon ; or a city in repose, steeped in tbe quiet moon- 
light. Bsrgbem, on the contrary, has given animation to hi? pic- 
tare of night, and diffused over it an air of gaiety ; a belated 
herdsman plays cheerfully on bis pipe of reeds, and awakens the 
echoes of the rocks, and cattle and horses give the scene the life and 
aoimation which is wanting in the still moonlight of Van der Neer. 
The pictures which Berghem produced in the early partj of his life 
hsTe some resemblance to those of his master Weeninx, but are 
toached with more delicacy. Most of these represent seaports and 
embarkations. His later manner— that which may more properly 
be called his own — was different and more interesting ; it is to this 
period that those delightful landscapes belong, which present us 
with cUssical ruins and charming groups of figures and cattle. 
The landscapes which he painted in this manner are superior to 
those of any other painter of the Dutch school, except, perhaps, those 
of his contemporary, John Both, between whom and Berghem there 
appears to have been a certain degree of rivalry, which did not inter- 
rapt the friendship in which they lived. 

Concerning this rivalry, it is related tluit M. Vanderhulk, the 
burgomaster of Dort, who was a munificent patron of the arts, 
engaged Berghem and Both' to paint each a picture, for whi<ib lie 
gave thom a liberal r«muneration, and stipulated at the same time 
to award a handsome premium to the artist whose pictui*e should 
keem to him the most worthy of it. Animated l>y a spirit of friendly 
emulation, both the great painters exerted themselves to the utmost. 
Beighsm produced a picture of great beauty, representing a grand 
taoontainoua landscape, with a great many figures, oxen, sheep, and 
goals, diawa in his best manner and beautifully coloured. His 
rival painted a charming Italian scene, glowing under ihe clear, 
warm sky of that aiinny Und, and painted with that brightness for 
which he was so distinguished. Berghem had produced a master* 
))ieoe, and the effort of Both was no less successful. When the two 
aiiisls submitted their works to their patron, he pronounced his 
judgment npon them in terms as honourable to himself as they 
were creditable to the talents of tbe artists. After an attentive 
examination of both pictures, and pxusing them in terms of the 
warmest admiration, he assured the two painters that .the display 
of talent on both sides was so equal as to deprive him of the 
p4»8ibility of preference, without being unduly partial ; and that, as 
^9jf had both exhibited a dflgrae of eminenoe which he regarded as 



the perfection of the art, they were both entitled to the premium, 
the reward of genius. 

In the retirement of the ch&teau of Bentheim, this eminent 
painter lived peacefully and happily, for the natural gaiety of hSs 
dispositiun and a jihilosophic equanimity of temper enabled him to 
triumph over the ills of life, from which the happiest are not entirely 
exempt. From the windows of his studio he had an extensive 
view of the green mejidows in the midst of which the chAteau was 
situated, which afforded him, without quitting his studio, abundant 
opportunities of sketching the groups of cattle which he has intro- 
duced into so many of liis charming landscapes, as they lay down 
on the level greensward, stood in the shade of the spreading oaks, 
or drank at the stream that siuirkled in the sunlight. 

His pictures were in anch demand that he was usually paid for 
^hem before he commenced painting ; and though he was so indus- 
trious that very often, in the summtr season, he was before his easel 
from four o'clock in the morning until sunset, his pictures are 
seldom to be met .with, and always coinnuind high prices. His 
wife, whose avarice we have noticed, knowing; his passion for old 
prints, would not allow him to retain the money he received for his 
picture^, and aware of the Facility with which he painted, whether 
the subject were a woodland scene, a marine view, the passage of 
a ford, a seaiwrt, or a skirmish of cavalry, she allowed him not an 
instant of undisturbed relaxation. Seated in a chamber adjoining 
his studio, she was in the habit of striking against the wall to urge 
this most industrious and prolific of artists to renewed exertions. 
Tranquil and resigned, Berghem laboured on, singing cheerfully 
at his easel the long day through ; and often when his wife thought 
he was sleeping, he was doubtless occupied inobsen-ing the changing 
forms of the clouds, as they floated over the verdant meadows 
outspread before him, and the vaiied effects of light and shade 
which they produced in the landscape, as they intercepted in their 
course the beams of the sun. 

Berghem purchased a great number of the finest prints and de- 
signs of the Italian masters, as a means of improving his taste j and 
after his death the rich collection which he had formed was sold by 
his wife, and realised a considerable sum. Among the prints in 
this sale was a proof of the ** Massacre of the Innocents," engraved 
by Mark Antoine, after the picture by Baffaelle, and for which 
Berghem had given sixty florins. 

Although the manner of Berghem is easily recognised, he could 
imitate that of other artists so well as to deceive even connoisseurs, 
and sometime3 made a free excursion in the manner of Philip 
Wouvermans. For example, the ** Surprise of a Convoy by the 
Cavaliers," which is now in the museum at the Hague, and which 
was sold for £555 ICs. 8d., can only be recognised as tbe work of 
Berghem by the lightness of the touch and the manner in which 
the light is thrown in broken masses over the scene of combat. 

Bergbem had a great many pupiU, of whom the most distinguished 
were Peter de Hooghe, John Glauber, Abraham Begym, Dirck-Maas, 
.who engraved some of his pictures ; Soolemaker, and Carree, who have 
imitated him ; Theodore Visscher, John Sibrekt, Van der Meer, and 
probably also the great painter, Karel Dujardin. In the midst of 
his pupils, and singing cheerfufly as he worked, the great landscape 
painter lived till 1683, having attained the age of fifty -nine. 
The ingenious Hagedom has called him the Theocritus of the 
Netherlands ; and without doubt, if we may associate painting with 
poetry, no other artist of the Dutch school has imitated so success' 
fully the Idyls of the 6^reek poet. ' 

' He was not only an admirable painter, but possessed considerable 
skill and ability as an engraver. The many exquisite etchings he 
has left are executed in a mneh more finished manner than is usually 
presented by the point of a painter ; and, with his numerous draw- 
ings, have amply contributed to the portfolios of curious colleetors. 
There is a descriptive catalogue of his etchings, by Henry de Winter, ^ 
published at Amsterdam in 1762. The following is a list of tbtf 
most celebrated : — 

Six pUtes of cows, with the title, called <'Th6 Milkmaid: d 
Berghem fee. et exe.," 1684 to 1644. 

Six of sheep ; in the title print, a woman sitting on a stone. 

Sir of goats ; in the title print, a man sitting with a ddg. 

Bight of sheep ; in the title print, a woman standing ntor a rocki 

Eight of sh^p and goats ; in the title priuif a man, 
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FiTe larger plates upright, one dated 1652; all marked 
«* Berghem fee." 

Four smaller plates of di£ferent animals, lengthways; marked 
«*N. B." 

Six heads of sheep, goats, etc., small ; scarce. 

«« A Cow Drinking : Berghem fee, 1C80." 

«* A Cow : C. P. Berghem inv. et fee. ;" fine and rare. 

"A Landscape," with two cows lying, and one standing: 
"Berghem fee." 

*'A Landscape/* with cows, and a man riding on an ass: ''N. 
Beighem liM." 

'* A Landscape," with a woman bathing her feet in a brook, and 
a man behind leaning on a stick; with animals and figures, and a 
min' in the distance. 

''A Boy riding on an Ass, speaking to another Boy, who is 
flaying on the Bagpipes;" called '* The Bagpiper;" fine. 

** A Landscape," with a man playing on the flute, and a woman 
sitting ; without a mark ; scarce. 

''A Landscape," with a man standing, and a woman seated, 
suckling a child ; without a mark ; very scarce. 



There is a picture by this master in the Boyal OouncU-Ghamber 
at Windsor CasUe, representing a landscape, with figures and 
cattle.* In the foreground, near the centre of the picture, two 
men, one of whom is mounted on an as3, are driring four oows and 
six sheep orer a road. Blue mountains are seen in the distsnoe, 
and light fleecy vapours rest in their hollows, conveying the effect 
of early morning. 

There is another in the Boyal Gallery at HamptOA Court; the 
subject—'' A Woman Milking a Goat." 

The Dulwich Gallery contains flye Berghems: — 1. "AFsrrier 
Shodng an Ass." A woman mounted on a mule, and a ruined 
building in the background: a rery brilliant picture. 2. "A 
Wood Scene;" very rich and beautiful. 8. '*A Landscape," 
with figures. A woman milking a red cow, and another washing 
linen in a stream ; a small picture, which has become very dark 
and dingy. 4. *'A Landscape." A woman crossing a brook, 
with a child at her back ; a woman on an ass, with a man near 
her; and a group of cattle. 5. "A Landscape." A woman 
washing linen at a stone fountain ; in the foreground are two 
Other women, one of whom is milking a goat ; two cows, three 
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The designs left by Berghem are done in Indian ink or in bistre, 
and display remarkable Tigour and a fine taste. : He painted both 
on canyas and wood, and sometimes, though rarely, on copper ; his 
works are oftener of small than of large dimensions. 

The pictures of Berghem are to be found in all the principal 
galleries of Burope ; but no collection has a great number of them — 
a circumstance which shows the high estimation in which they are 
held. The gallery of the Hermitage, an imperial palace at St. 
Petersburg, contains the greatest number — eighteen, which are all 
hung in one room, called by the painter's name. Among them are 
'*The Bape of Europa," some fine Italian landscapes, and the 
picture which, according to Descamps, is the chef-cPawvre of 
Berghem— ''A Halt of Chasseurs." 

Some of the finest pictures of this master are contained in the 
Imperial Gallery at Vienna; and the Royal Galleries of Berlin, 
Munich, and Dresden, also posseaa a number of his beautiful 
pastoral subjects and views of the scenery of Italy. 

The (Hllery of the Lourre contains twelre, among which are 
«* The Ferry," which has been Talued at £960 ; *« The Ford j" and 
** The Return to the Farm;" all reritable chrf$-^a^rf. 



sheep, two goats, a kid, and a dog, complete the composition ; » 
brilliant and beautiful little picture. The last two have been 
engrayed by Dequevauviller. 

Six pictures by this master, which, we beliere, hare smoe been 
remoTod to Buckingham Palace, are thus described by Dr. Wssges, 
as forming part of the collection of George IV. : — 1. A group of 
peasants with oatUe, among whom a woman on a gray horM is the 
most conspicuous, cross the for^pround of an extensiTS landsespe, 
trayersed by a rirer. The impression of erening distaaee is 
admirably expressed in this bright, clear picture, which is subdued 
in the colours, and lightly, ytt carefully executed. 2. A hilly 
landscape, enlivened in the foreground by animals and figores; 
three women with rushes, and two oows, particularly attract 
notice. A carefully-finished, pretty picture, in a warm eresing 
light. 8. A very mountainous landscape, with a stream. In the 
foreground, three shepherds, one of whom is on horseback, with 
their flock. A carefuUyexecuted picture, of brilliant oolonring 
and dear gradations of the mountains. 4. A bare country, with 
an extensive prospect. In the foreground, a herd of four eowi, 
an ass| and a sheep, with a h«rdimaa on horsebaek and two os 
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foot; groups of cattle also in the middle distance. A picture of 
hu later period ; the animals admirably oolonred. 5. In a very 
moantainous landacape, a shepherdess, accompanied by a goht and 
a dog, wades through a piece of water, in which two cows are 
sUndiog. A picture of striking effect ; more true to nature than 
usual, and great elegance of execution. 6. A landscape of beau- 
tifiil leading lines ; the distance dosed by blue mountains. In the 
foreground, a peasant woman on horseback, a droyer, and some 
cows. An elegant little picture, charmingly fresh, dear, and oool. 
The Duke of Deronshire possesses four Berghems, two of which 
are at Deronshire House :— 1. '* A Landscape." A river flows at 
the foot of mountains ; the setting sun produces very defined lights 
and shades. Among the numerous figures which adorn the picture 
the most striking are two gentlemen on horseback, and a girl on an 
ass. The design is remarkably rich and poetical, and the impatto 
admirable; the shadows hare become dark. 2. *' A Seaport." In 
the foreground, a gentleman and a lady on horseback, with fialoons 
on their hands ; in elegance of form approaching WouTermans. It 
is admirably touched, and of brilliant effect. A duplicate of this 



thi-ee cows. SinguUrly clear and brilliant, in a glowing evening 
light. 8. By the side of a oool piece of water, which runs along 
wooded rocks, are a satyr and two nymphs ; near them two cows, 
and goats, which are more true to nature than is often the case. 
Very delicate in the execution — ^the distance in particular sofUy 
mellowed off. 4. In a landscape with rich, verdant rocks, herds- 
men with tiieir cattle, among whom a woman riding on an ass is 
the principal figure, are returning home along a road. The picture 
is admirably impasted in a warm evening light, the effect of which, 
however, is rather injured by the too dark mass in the foreground. 
5. A river runs along a. range of lofty, rocky mountains. Among 
the numerous figures, we have again his fiivourite, a woman riding 
on an ass. In this picture, the cold, blue, and heavy tone, which is 
no favourite, and the motley effect, predominate.** 

The collection of the Marquis of Westminster contains only a 
single spedmen of this master — a rich, rocky landscape, with a 
meadow in the foreground, in which two women and a man are 
dandng to the tambourine. Though the execution is very careful 
for the sise (for this is one of Berghem^s largest compositions), it is. 
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picture is in the collection of M. Steengracht, at the Hague. Tlie 
other two are at the duke's villa at Chiswick : — 1. **A Ferry." 
Cattle about to pass a river, which winds through a landscape, 
where a ruin is seen. This is thought to be one of the artist's finest 
productions, but, unfortunatdy, it is much damaged. 2. ''A 
Undacape." Cattle by the water-side — the time evening ; painted 
with great care in a blueish tone. 

The Bridgewater Gallery contains five Berghems, which are thus 
described by Dr. Waagen : — ** 1. A long bridge is thrown over a 
piece of water which traverses a flat country, with an extensive dis- 
tance. A hawking party, and country people, animate the land- 
scape, illumined wiUi the warm glow of evening, and all nature 
nnk into a calm. The clearness and force of this effect, the deli- 
c^y of the touch, admirably impasted, the refined taste in the dis- 
position, the correct drawing, show th^ master in the highest per- 
fection of the qualities for which he ia so greatly esteemed. This 
gem formerly adorned the Slingelandt and Colonna collections. 
2' In a bare landscape, in which rises a mass of rocks, there is in 
front a woman upon an ais, with its foal, and a herdsman with 



both in tone and feeling, >one of his coldest pictures. It was 
formerly in the collection of W. A. Ellis, Esq. 

Mr. Hope also possesses a single Berghem — a waterfiill lietween 
high rocks, on which stands the temple of the Sibyl. Among the 
figures in the foreground, a woman, a cow, and some sheep, are the 
most striking. The execution is particularly careful and elegant, 
but it is rather complicated in the composition, and cold and heavy 
in the tone. 

Lord Ashburton's collection, at his mansion in Piccadilly, contains 
three Berghems : — 1. At the foot of the ruins of a stately edifice, a 
herdsman with cows, by the side of a piece of water, in which a 
woman is engaged in washing. The warm evening sun gilds all 
with its rays. In the glow and depths of the colouring, and in 
degance of treatment, this is one of the artist's finest productions, 
and excites in the beholder the poetical feeling of a warm evening. 
Purchased from the Dijouval collection for £867 10s. 2. *<The 
Lobster Catchers." Four men are engaged in the lobster fishery on 
a sea-coast, surrounded by lofty rocks ; the beams of the rising sun 
give a warm tinge to the vapoors^rising from the waters agunst the 
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roeks; the foregronnd breathes the freshness of early momingf. 
The delJoaoy of the execution, and the magical effects of lif;ht in this 
pictare, are indescribable. Turchased at the Talleyrand sale for 
j^262 lOs. 3. In the foreground of a bare country, the remote 
distance of which is closed by bine mountains, a man is carrying a 
bundle of wood ; at lus side is a woman on horseback, driving some 
00 ws. The tuue of day is a cool afternoon. Pew pictures excise, 
like this, the yearning after distance, and are at the same time 
so attraotive by the energy of the colouring, and the spirit and preci- 
aion of the touch. It is in pictures such as this, that we see what 
Berghem was capable of doing. It was purchased at the Talleyrand 
sale for £600. 

The Marquis of Bute^s collection, at Luton House, contains three 
pictures by this master: — 1. A very rich landsca|)e, with steep 
rocks and lofty trees, beneath which a woman is riding on a mule. 
Though the sun is already low, and forms large masses of shade, 
the general tone of the picture is cool. It is a large picture, but 
superior to most of the artist's productions of similar dimensions in 
cleaniess and careful execution of all the parts. 2. In a moun- 
tainous landscape, animated with numerous figures of men and 
cattle, a stream rushes between broken rocks. A warm, har- 
monious, evening tone is diffused over every object. This rich 
picture is very carefully finished in all its parts. 3. A, winter 
landscape. Many figures and two horses are on a frozen river, 
over which there is a rustic bridge. The ctikl wintry tone is as 
admirably carried through as in Berghem's " Wmter Landscape,". 
in the Royal Gallery at Berlin. 

The pictures of Berghem have been engraved by Lel)as, Aliamet, 
the brothers Wischer, Panckers, Laurent, Martenasi, etc. The 
prices which they have obtained, in every instance when they have 
been submitted to public competition, affords a good criterion of 
the estimation in which they are held. It will be seen that their 
value is increasing in proportion as they are less frequently brought 
to auction. 

At the sale of the collection of M. de Loranp^re, directed by 
Gersaint, in 1744, a very fine landscape, on panel, by Berghem, 
was sold for £24 ; while another produced only £6. At that of 
the Chevalier la Roque, in 1745, a very beautiful landscape, with 
figures and animAls, in the best style of Berghem, was sold for £7 ; 
another for £10 lOs. ; and a third for £12. It Was not oply the pic- 
tures of Berghem which were sold at such low prices at that period : 
the works of other masters of the Dutch school obtained only pro- 
portionate amounts. But as the taste of amateurs underwent a 
change, Berghem^s pictures commanded prices commensurate with 
their merits. The charm of their composition, the brightness of 
the colourings and their usually small dimensions, now cause them 
to be much sought after by wealthy amateurs. 

At the sale of M. de la Live de Jolly, in 1770, a picture of this 
master, representing a woman riding on a horse, a man on a mule. 



and another woman with a child, was sold f)r £412 lOs. AnoUier, 
engraved by Aliamet under the title of ** The Travellers," obtr^ined 
£85. 

At the sale of the Lempercur oolleotiun in 1773, a Berghem, 
representing a man playing on a guitar, to which two women are 
listening, was sold for £2.55. At that of the Marquis of Brunoy, 
in 1776, a landscape by Berghem, engraved by Lebas under the 
title of a " View in the Environs of Sienna," was sold for £100. 

When the rich collection of M. Blondel de Qagny was brought to 
•he hammer in 177^, ** The Oh&teau of Bentlieim," which Gersaint 
regarded as one of Borghem's finest productions, realised £57.'). 
At the sale of the Prince of Conti's collection, in 1777, two views of 
seaports, enriched with figures, ships, and animals, which hsve 
l)een engraved by Lebas, were sold for £150 each. Another Und- 
6ca])e, of the richest composition, formerly in the cabinet of the 
Duke of Choiseul, sold for £73 10s. A fourth, " The Bird-catcher," 
engraved by one of the brothers Wischer, was sold, for £75. 

At tlie Talleyrand sale, in 181 7| a picture by Berghem, represent^ 
ing a peasant accompanied by his dog, bending under the weight of 
a large faggot, followed by a villager on horseback driving two 
cows, was pushed up to i)600. At that of M. Lapeyri^re, in 1S23, 
** A View of a Village in Holland," a beautiful landscape, formerly 
in the cabinet of M. de Tolazan, obtained the still higher price of 
.£■800. **The Passage of the Mountains" reached £570, and 
*' Morning," a landscape, enriched with figures, £605. 

When the Duke of Choiseurs rich collection was sold, in 18'2.^, 
a marine view by Berghem was purchased by Mr. Beckford, of 
*'Vat]iek" and Fonthill celebrity, for £813 15s. This picture, 
which has been engraved by Lebas, is thus described by Dr. 
Waagen : — *' Several persons are engaged on a sea-coast in emWrk- 
ing fibh, while others are variously employed. A bay is animatt>i 
with vessels of difierent sizes. In the background a chain of raoun- 
taios. In richness, precise and spirited touch, and carrying thruuKfa 
of the warm tone of a summer evening, this is one of the fin€5t 
works of Berghem." 

"The Ancient Harbour of Qenoa,^* which we have reprodnccd io 
one of our illustrations, was formf^rly in the same collection, and 
was sold ibr £880. It was purchased for the Duke of Bern, and 
resold, in 1837, at the reduced price of £660. 

At the sale of the Chevalier Erard*s collection in 1832, "A Stag 
Hunt" was sold for £760 ; and *' A*8eaport" for £330 10s. At 
that of Gt^rdinal Fesch, at Rome, in 1844, <'The Passage of the 
Mountains^'* 9^ landscape of beautiful execution, was sold for £45P. 
A pastoral landscape, a very admirable specimen of this master, 
produced £328 ; a winter scene, somewhat feeble in effect, £325 ; 
and a "View in the Mountains," in Berghem' s best manner, £312. 

Berghem always signed his pictures, and nearly always his 
plates, sometimes Berghem and sometimes Bercktm. His various 
signatures and monograms are faithfully represented below. 










EXHIBITION OF THE FINE ARTS AT BRUSSELS. 
Wi cannot take leave of the Belgian artists without noticing a very 
fine historical picture by M. Lies, called "The Court of Margaret 
of Austria," a composition ftdl of talent, spirit, and brilliant local 
colouring. It is a good specimen of what Sir Joshua Reynolds calls 
the composite style, in which a certain elegance and grace are 
blended with grandeur, rather than of the grand Ptyle proper, the 
aim of which is t) act on the mind, through the eye, by simplicity 
and completeness — by the uniformity of the lea'ling lines and 
soberness of colouring, rather than by ornament and brilliancy. 



"The Widow," painted by M. WiUema, appeared last yeai- in 
the Paris exhibition. It is a email composition; revealing the 
poetry of art, and finely executed. It is destined, we uadersUnd, 
to adorn a gallery which is already one of the finest in Brussel*, 
that of M. Van Praet, who holds an important appointment in tb« 
royal household. • 

M. Madou contributes one of the most amosing pictures in the 
exhibition ; it is called «' The Tronble-F^tes." Two yoong nicr., 
very poor, if we may judge from their appearance, have airived at 
a village during the celebration of tkfiU, and have the tenerity to 
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solicit, as their partner in the dauce, the prettiest uf the assembled 
▼ilhgen. The young girl looks more pleased than angry ; but her 
friends exclaim against the audacity of the strangers, and refer the 
matter to the authorities. The burgomaster, by his air of ludicrous 
pompoiity, seems determined to avenge the outraged morality of 
the yiUage. The appearance of the strangers, despite their poverty, 
seems to have created a sensation among the fair peasants ; but the 
stir does not distract the attention of a group of piquet-players on 
the left from their game, and an old man, seated on a cask, smokes 
liifl pipe and looks on with the characteristic imperturbability of a 
Flemish burgher. The -figures are numerous, and each one seems 
s character. The hand of a master is discernible in the most 
minnte details ; the touch, moreoter, is delicate, and the colouring 
bright and harmonious. 

M. F. de Braekeleer also holds a conspicuous place among the 
Belgian painters of this class of subjects, and his '* Children at 
Play" is a production of great merit. It is one of those picture* 
which speak to the heart through the eyes, and is worthy of a 
place beside the "FAte" of M: Madou. The *♦ Blind Man" of 
M. Dyckmans figured in the exhibition at Antwerp in 1S52, and Ls 
not abore mediocrity. M. Alfred Stevens contributes two good 
psintbgs to the exhibition, ** The Siesta" and "The Music 
Lesson,'' both coloured with remarkable richness. But in subjects 
- of this kind no Belgian painter of the prciient day has succeeded 
better than M. Adolphe Dillens, who treats rural life in particular 
with great felicity and spirit. In the present exhibition he has 
four pictures, of which the two best are " The Toll," in which a 
yoQDg peasant is about to kiss the blooming cheek of a buxum 
Dutch girl whom he has overtaken upon a narrow wooden bridge ; 
and " The Dike of Westcappel," one of those landscapes .peculiar to 
the level scenery of Holland, with the whole of a plump and joyous- 
looking fiunily out for a ride in a heavy Zealand cart, drawn by 
horses as robust and well-fed as the holiday folks themselves. 
Both pictures are drawn with an easy and graceful touch, and 
coloured with harmony and brilliancy. M. G6nisson has some in- 
teriors of churches, painted with his usual felicity in treating such 
Bubjects ; but the gem of the exhibition, as regards architectural pic- 
tures, is "The House of Charity at Malines," by M. Stroobant. The 
perspective and ckiawicuio of this picture merit the highest praise. 

While the modem artists of Belgium have, until recently, 
followed the romantic school of France, founded by the celebrated 
David, those of Holland, on the contrary, have chosen the path 
trodden so worthily by their ancestors of the seventeenth century, 
and followed it out with considerable success. They number 
among them artists distingui.<«hed by the fidelity to nature which 
characterised tho old Dutch painters, and who have obtained a 
high reputation, particularly in the branches of landscape and 
ff^ye paiiiting. 

The Dutch artists are less numerously represented in the Brussels' 
Exhibition than those of France and Germany, but among their 
piDduetions are some of remarkable beauty. M. Van Hove exhibits 
two picture replete with the poesy which distinguishes the works 
of this aHist, and which constitutes their chief merit. There are 
many pictures of still life; but, however great the amount of 
talent displayed in such productions, they must always be regarded 
as occupying the lowest giude among the emanations of tho painter*8 
genius. Groups of fiowers and fruit, such as Huysum painted, 
clutfm us by their fidelity to nature, of which they are the most 
beautiful forms, and by the brilliancy and richness of the colours; 
but a cauliflower and a bunch of carrots, or a cut ham and a loaf 
of bread, however truthfully they may bo represented, excite none 



of the finer feelings whieh it is the mission of the painter, equally 
with the iK>et, to evoke. Picturra of this class are as much below 
the drunken boors and card-players of Brauwer and Ostade aa the 
latter are inferior to the grand compositions of Rafiitelle and 
Michael Angelo. 

. The French school has undergone no change since the first 
revolution. The pupils and followers of David have successfully 
entered the regions of history, of poetry, and of dramatic romance ; 
they have imbibed his enthusiasm for the epio style of oomposition, 
and have produced, and are still producing, as the present exhibition 
bears witness, works of dignity and sentiment. Foremost among 
the productions of French artists, we must notice " The Marriage of 
Henry IV," by M. Isabey, a picture spirited in execution, aad finely 
coloured; and two pictures of more than ordinary merit by M. 
Compte — "Henry III. in hi} Menagerie," and '*The Arrest of the 
Cardinal of Guise.^' Inferior to these in some reepects, but not 
lightly to be passed over, is "The Battle of Moscow," by M. 
Bellange, a subject which possesses a peculiar interest for Frenchmen 
now that their countrymen are once more engaged in war with the 
suldiers of the Czar, and the disasters of 1812 have been avenged 
on the Alma. 

Like those of Holland, the French artists contribute a great 
number of ff^nre pictures, but few of them are of the first order. 
M. Lepoitevin, in his "Spring," though he has not produced a firbt- 
class picture, has done more to sustain his reputation than M. Justin 
Auvri6, whose "Street in Amsterdam" would do equally well for 
a street in Venice. Among the works most deserving of praise we 
may enumerate a very good one, but badly placed, by M. Jongkond ; 
a very finely-touched composition by M. Vetter, called "A quarter 
of an hour with Rabelais ;" "Absence," a charming picture by 
M. Roux ; a very meritorious composition by M. Coulon, called 
"The New Lord of the Manor ; " and two delightful little pictures 
by M. Delf jsse, which have elicited much admiration from smiateurs. 
We must not forget the contributions of MM. Pico and Hammon, 
two artists who possess largely the pleasing qua^ties of nalretv, 
sentiment, and spirit, which compensate in a great measure for 
their deficiency in colour. M. Marchal, a young French artist, has 
made his d£but this season, and the picture which he exhibits, 
"Vandyck in the Studio of Rubens," fully merits the warm 
encomiums that have been pronounced upon it. The anecdote to 
which it has reference is as follows : — Rubens having left a picture 
unfinished one night, and gone out on the following morning, his pupils 
took the opportunity of sporting about the room ; when one more un- 
fortunate than the rest, in striking at one of his companions with a 
maulstick, threw down the picture, which, not being dry, received 
some damage. Vandyck, who was studying uuder Rubens at the time, 
leing at work in the next room, was prevailed upon', as the best 
able t ) do so, to repair the mischief ; and when Rubens came next 
morning to his work, and contemplated the picture from a distance, 
as is usual with painters, he observed that he liked it much better 
than he did before. 

German art does not make a very brilliant figuie in the exhibition. 
Karl Iliibner, of Diisseldorf, has sent two pictures, viz'. "The 
Surprise" (a mother discovering her daughter-i tite-a-iite with 
thoir lovers) and "A Conflagration;" in both the drawing is 
meritorious, but the colouring is weak and inharmonious. The 
best productions of German artists are two pictures by M. Peten- 
koven, uf Vienna; the subjects are, "A Bivouac," and an "Arrest 
of a Deserter," and both in compositi()n, vigour of drawing, and 
harmony of culour, they evince a considerable share of genius and 
an admirable taste. 



CORNELIUS 

With the exception of the beautiful country around LiegC) and the 
hilly district of Namur, Belgium presents an unbroken and mono- 
tonous level, little calculated to awaken a love of the picturesque 
•Jn nature, or to afibrd the artist opportunities for the exercise of 
his talent in landscape delineation. In the environs of Antwerp, 
of Vilvorde, or of Malines, he may find quiet rural spots, which 
derive interest from a rustic bridge or an old-f^hioned fiirmhouse, 
rendered pictttfesqtte by the knotted trun^j qI trees, bending over 
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a pool of stagnant Water ; but he will find it diflicult to obtain 
grand eflfects, and scenery which inspires the poetry of art. How 
. can he convey to others, without having himself received it, the 
impression of dark woods, broken and piled-up rocks, and gloomy 
ravines ? Yet, notwithstanding the difliculty of all this, it has 
been achieved by a painter of the Flemish school, in the midst of a 
level country ; this painter was Cornelius Huysmans. 
When we are lost in the gloom 'of a thick forest, and after follow 
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ing the tangled path a long time without finding its termination, 
or seeing the sky, except by snatches, we reach an opening on the 
borders of the forest, where the light breaks through the trees, 
producing varied effects, and behold a stream rushing swiftly along 
the bottom of a wild ravine, while the distance discloses a varied 
panorama of blue hills and wooded valleys, we behold such a 
scene as this master has often painted. Most of his landscapes, 
indeed, are of this character ; dark streams rushing between rocky 
banks, venerable oaks and beeches bending over them, with cattle 
gra&ng or wading in the stream, at spots where the banks are 
shelving. Sometimes he presents us with sombre ravines, across 
which lie the trunks of trees, torn from their foundations by the 
force of a torrent ; at others, with a lonely mountain pass, with 
the distant country seen through the opening. 

The scenery which Huysmans has represented is more Italian in 
its character than Flemish ; his ravines and mountain passes 
resemble those of the Apennines, rather than anything which can 



and Ckude, of Wynants and Foussin. The feeling for ideal beauty, 
which had been developed by Claude, had called forth many 
imitators, and excited many similar efforts on the part of the 
artists of the Netherlands. By the full effect of light, by the 
brilliancy of the air, and the liquid mistiness of the distance, they 
endeavoured in a similar manner to produce a higher tone, and to 
ennoble those forms of nature which they saw around them. By 
adhering partly to the clearness and freedom of Ckude's composi- 
tions, and partly to the more elevated forms of Poussin's style, 
they succeeded in producing works of very great beauty. It may 
be regarded as a distinctive mark of these imitators, that some 
trace of that feeling for the individual realities of nature which 
characterised Flemish art, and which was developed in the land- 
scapes of Bubens, is always more or less perceptible in the single 
features of their works. 

The landscapes of Van Artois were in high estimation at that 
time, and Huysmans went to Brussels for the purpose of studying 
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be discovered in the level and comparatively tame scenery of 
Belgium. They have, generally, a striking effect of light on the fore- 
ground, where the artist has introduced various wild plants, pencilled 
with remarkable correctness and elegance of form. The foliage of 
his trees is light and spirited, and the colouring rich and harmonious. 
This painter is commonly called Huysmans of Malines, not from 
having been bom there, for he was a native of Antwerp, but 
because he resided in that town during the greater part of his life. 
He was bom in 1648, and was the son of an eminent architect, 
who intended to bring him up to his own profession ; but having 
the misfortune to lose his father while very young, the responsi- 
bility of his education devolved on one of his uncles, who placed 
him under the tuition of Oaspar de Witte, a landscape-painter of 
some eminence, though not of the degree subsequently attained by 
his pupil. The period in which he was bom, the middle of the 
seventeenth century, was [a brilliant epoch in the history of land- 
scape-painting — ^the epoch of Ruysdael and Beighem, of Everdingen 



under that master. The fine forest of Soignies, which is in the 
neighbourhood of that city, afforded him opportunities of studying 
the features of woodland scenery, and the designs for his finest 
landscapes were made on its borders. Yan Artois united the 
manners and deportment of a gentleman with the enthusiasm of an 
admirer of the picturesque and a lover of his art ; he received young 
Huysmans very graciously, gave him an apartment in bis own house, 
and employed him in drawing from nature the most picturesque 
spots in the neighbourhood. These drawings were doubtless Tcry 
useful to Van Artois, and served to improve the style of his popil, 
whose boldly-drawn landscapes soon surpassed those of his master. 

On leaving Brussels, Huysmans took up his abode at Maline^ 
where he continued to reside the remtdnder of his life. 

The great merit of the hindscapes of this master, as of those of 
Van Artois, and those also of Louis de Wadder, is the sentiment 
of grandeur he has infused into them. His spreading oaks, with 
their massei of dark foliage, have an air of majesty ; and his rocks 
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Jure (he aspect of memenioee of the antediluvian epoch. What 
Kpantes this master firom Berghem and Claude is the manner in 
vhich he has treated his skies. Claude paints the forms of earth, 
indeed, bnt he veils them in an ethereal drapery, each as is only at 
moments visible to onr eyes ; he paints that worship of the Creator 
vkich natore solemnises, and in which man and his work are only 
included as accessories. Hills, trees, ruins are but the external 
featureB of his pictures, and they form only the framework by means 
of which he sets before us the true creative power of nature, i^own in 
the effects of air, and in the brilliant and vivid workings of light. 
In the kndscapes of Huysmans, the sky and the clouds are made 
subordinate to the rocks and trees, and are painted so as to increase 
the effeot of the latter. The delicate shadows which distbguish 
the honn of the day, the silent sweep of clouds along the clear sky, 
the soft mists of evening, and the phenomena of solar light, were 



on his landscapes, in spite of the beautiful forms of his trees, and 
the grandeur of the scenery amid which they are represented. 
They have a character which resembles neither the j.oyou8ne88 of 
Berghem, the melancholy of Buysdael, nor the solemn splendour of 
John Both. At the first glance, we may believe that his majestic 
and sombre woods conceal in their deep shades one of those temples 
of the olden times from which the inspired priestess gave forth her 
mysterious oracles ; but, instead of the circular colonnade, and the 
fountain which invites to repose the nymphs of the train of Diana, 
we discover only a rude and simple hut, the lonely dwelling of a 
poacher. 

The figures of Huysmans, though all of this rustic character, 
were drawn so naturally, and with such fiusility and address, that 
the other landscape-painters of his country had recourse to him for 
the figures with which they animated their woods and heaths 
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not, in the mind or this master, essential to the production ot a 
grand and striking picture. He relied for effect on the boldness of 
his masses of foliage, the deep shadows of his forests, and the 
"trong light which he throws on his foregrounds. Yet we have in 
his ravines and forest-glades abundant evidence of his powers of 
managing light and shade, of which the picture we have engraved 
above is an admirable example. 

One of the characteristics of Huysmans, which distinguishes 
him from nearly all other painters, is the entire absence of other 
than rustic figures in his landscapes. Under the spreading boughs 
of his majestic oaks, he has introduced only the herdsmen who 
drive their cattle through the glen, and the labourers who rest or 
pursue their rustic occupations on the borders of ^^® forest. His 
figures and cattle are well drawn and plet^j g\y grouped. The 
prevuling rusticity of the former impresses thft» dCC^iIw"' character 



Anthony Van der Meulen, the celebrated painter of the battles and 
sieges of the reign of Louis XIY., was introduced to Huysmans 
while on a visit to Brussels, his native city. Seeing that the land- 
scapes of Huysmans were characterised by an air of grandeur, he 
thought that the talent of the artist could not fiul to be appreciated 
at the court of Versailles, and proposed to introduce him there, 
that he might paint the landscape portion of the representations of 
battles, sieges, encampments, and pompous marches, which he was 
then engaged in executing. But the artist, probably thinking that 
such an arrangement would place him in a subordinate position, 
declined the offer, alleging as his motive that he was ignorant of 
the French language, and did not wish to leave Halines. However, 
at the solicitation of Van der Meulen, he painted for that master, 
with astonishing freedom and vigour, the views of Luxemburg and 
Dinant, and the environs of those phices. Being taken from an 
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elevated position, these views spread out like a panorama, and the 
charm of art has not robbed them of their topographical accuracy. 
These pictures, which now adorn the gallery of the Louvre, have 
been much admired ; and so perfect is the harmony between the 
landscapes of Huysmans and the charging squadrons and opposing 
battalions of Van der Meulen, that it is difficult to believe that 
both were not painted by the same hand. 

The i)ictures of this master are not numerous, and unfortunately 
thoy have become very dark, and now exhibit a reddi^ brown 
appearance, which has considerably diminished their value. Othei-- 
wiae they are masterly productions. On this account it is difficult, 
at the present day, to form an estimate of his merits as a colourist, 
though he has been praised for them by writers who had seen 
his pictures in their pristine condition. Their chiai'oscuro recalls 
productions of Rembrandt, and the effect of his landscapes is im- 
posing, owing to their boldness and grandeur. He has shown that 
the perfection of the art is the correct representation of the forms of 
nature, however great may be the differences of manner resulting 
from the individual temperaments of different masters. < 

Huysmans died at Malines in 1727, having attained the venerable 
iii;c of seventy-nine. 

As already stated, the pictures of this master are not numerous, 
either in public galleries, or in the collections of private individuals. 
There are several of his compositions in the museum and the 
churches of Malines ; and the Royal Qallery at Brussels possesses a 
landscape, enriched with figures. The Munich Gallery contains a 
seaport and several landscapes, and the Louvre possesses four fine 
landscapes, in addition to the pictures which he painted in conjunc- 
tion with Van der Meulen. 

There is a small landscape by this master in the writing- closet 
at Hampton Court, and another in the collection of the Duke of 
Bridgewater ; but neither of them can be considered as a favourable 
specimen of his style and manner. 

The pictures of Huysmans have seldom commanded a high 
price ; while they preserved their original beauty, works of that 
character were not appreciated as their merits entitled them to be, 
and now their value is depreciated by the darkening of the colours. 
At the sale of the Chevalier Laroque, at Paris, in 1745, two land- 
scapes by Huysmans, in frames ekborately carved and richly gilt, 
were sold for .€3 ; and two others, in the same style, produced 
only eighteen shillings. Two kndscapes, enriched with figures and 
animals, from the cabinet of M. de Mesnard, were sold for the 
sum of Jti the pair. 

Justice was rendered to Huysmans, however, at the sale of M. 
de Calonne, in 1788, when a landscape, enriched with figures and 
animals, realised the sum of £120. His pictures did not long 
retain the fevonr of amateurs, however ; for in 1823, at the sale of 
M. de St. Victor, a hindscape of warm tone, with figures and 
animalS) was sold for £2. At that of M. Brun, in 1841, a magni- 
ficent landscape by this master, considered one of the best he ever 
painted, was sold for £9. In the following year, one of his land- 
scapes was sold for £6, at the sale of M. Btienne Leroy ; and in 1 84 5, 
at the sale of M. Meffre, two others were sold for £6 lOs. 

The works of Huysmans have never been engraved. None of 
them have either signature or mark. 



THE BEGINNINGS OF ART. 

iTo find the rude beginnings of the arts of design, we must go back 
to a very early age, to the monuments of Assyria and Egypt— so 
soon did the human mind aspire to the representation of the things 
which occupied it, and whidi excited the imagination into action. 
The faculty of imitation is evidenced remarkably in those arts, in 
which the images that fill the mind are exhibited to the eye in 
all the reality of form and colour. While society was yet in the 
pastoral stage, Laban had his (sculptured gods ; and the walls of 
the buried j^alacea of Niuevfch, the oldest city of the world, show 
that the arts of design were known and practised at a very early 
period. The researches of Botta and Layard have made us 
acquainted with the degree of proficiency attained by the Assyiian 
artiste, which all who have seen the reproduction of a portion of 
the palace of Sennacherib in the Sydenham Palace, or the original 



bas-reliefs in the British Museum, must acknowledge to have been 
remarkable for the period. 

The human-headed bulls which adorned the portals of tht> 
Ninevite palaces, the statues of their gods and departed kinirs, and 
the bas-reliefs which covered the interior wails of the royal 
chambers, were all coloured ; and this with pigments so bright acd 
enduring, as to be perceptible after the lapse of more than three 
thousand years. We find mention also, in profiiue historj, of 
colossal statues of Ninus and Semiramis, in gold and brass ; and in 
sacred history of the golden statue, sixty cubits high, which 
Nebuchadnezzar set up in the plain of Dura, to compel the captire 
Jews to bow down before and worship it. The walls of Babykm 
appear also to have been decorated with bos-reliefe, representing 
hunting scenes, which were executed and painted on the surfaces of 
the bricks before they were burnt, and oonaequently must hare 
been vitrefied — the earliest approach which we can trace ia 
enamelling. 

The ancient Egyptians practised the sculptor's art extensively, 
and in a style similar to that of the Assyrians, which shows the 
first rude efforts of man to embody his feeling of the beautiful and 
sublime. The works of art belonging to the earliest Vk^ ait 
analogous to the first attempts of children — imperfect in conception, 
rude in execution, without any attention to perspective, and 
appealing to the eye by bright and strongly-contrasted odours. 
The constant aspiration to represent the human form, and the use 
of colours before jthe art of tracing with correctness any of the 
forms of nature has been acquired, also remind us of our own 
juvenile attempts. The general proportions of the human form are 
, roughly giveu ; but there is no attempt at el^ance, or to portray 
individual differences of character. An evidence of their ignora&o; 
of the true principles of drawing may be seen in the kneeling fignr« 
of the large Egyptian fragment in the British Museum, what*, 
amongst other errors, the eye, but half of which can be seen in 
profile, is shown in full, the same as it would appear in a front 
view. As a general rule, it may be observed, that their animals 
are more con-ectly represented than their human figures, and that, 
among the latter, their female forms are superior to those of the 
other sex. The most comprehensive view of Bgyptian art is detn 
in the plates, to Bosellini's great work on the monuments of £g}i>t 
and Nubia; but the collection of Egyptian antiquities in the 
British Museum is now quite adequate to convey a correct idea if 
its style and characteristics. 

The Gi-eeks, who received their first ideas of painting anl 
sculpture from the Egyptians, attained the greatest proficiency in 
the latter art, aa a walk through the Greek court of the SyJenliaJa 
Palace, where the finest emanations of the sculptor's genial are 
reproduced in plaster, will convince every observer. But thfe;r 
first attempts were as crude and imperfect aa those of thi)r 
teachers. The figures on the early Grecian vases are characteri».d 
by the same stiffness and conventionality aa those which appear 
in the Nineveh bas-reliefs and the sculptured obelisks of Egypt. 
The first essays of the artist were simple outlines, such as art now 
known as silhouettes ; the next step was to add the parts viihiii 
the outline, but still without light or shade, which PUny says waa 
first done by Cleophantus of Corinth ; and from this an advanw 
was made to monochromatic painting, such as may be seen on the 
vascH in the British Museum. Eumarus was, according to Flioy. 
the firat who gave to each sex its characteriatic style of dt&ign. so 
as to illustrate the attributes of each by the figure and complexion, 
giving a robust and vigorous form to the males, andmakiog the 
females slighter and more delicate. 

Cimon ofCleonae, whose period was anterior to that of P»l>'pn<'t"* 
by at least a century, improved upon the method of Bmnania hy 
giving variety to the attitudes of his figtiresjand exhiUtuig thf 
muscuku: articulations, the veins, and the folds of the drapeij. 
The most ancient paintings extant are the four on marble tableb" 
discovered at Herculaneum, and now in the museum atNapirfJ 
the designs are defaced in some parts, and the colours have been 
nearly destroyed by heat. The same museum contains two oticr 
pictures from Herculaneum, two from Stabia, and one from Panii<iir 
but these are of later date ; the subjects are all taken froD ^ 
Greek mythology. The Vatican contains a ■tuooo paintiaj, d»* 
covered on the Bsquiline mount ; this is ft wwrk of coMidei»l« 
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mmt in cmnpf^tion, drairing, and colour, ftnd \n executed with 
much freedom. A well-markecl gradation of improyement may be 
ol-^rreil in the early vases, the Naples morblesi and the later 
I'i -tares in the same collection. 

t^lptore made the same gradual iirogress, from the human- 
heodttl bulls and hawk-headed kings of Assyria, and the massive 
uphlnxes and gigantic sitting figures of Egypt^ to the Belvedere 
Apollo, the Pamese Hercules, and the Medicean Venus, those 
m<^iels of. ideal beauty which are regarded as showing at once the 
Tv:rfe<.>tion of the art and of the hnman form. Some of the earliest 
eunmens of Greek sculpture are now in the British Museum ; these 
snr lias-reliefe from a monument at Xanthns, which probably 
beluDgs to the sixth century before Christ, not far from the period 
of the destruction of Nineveh. Here the eye is seen in full, though 
tbe figures are in profile, and all the countenances have the same 
cbarscter ; but an advance on the Assyrian sculptures is seen in the 
f-'ils of the draperies and the arrangement of the hair. An 
iiteresting exazftple of early Athenian art, belonging to the time of 
PIsiatratua, is a bas-relief representing a female figure mounting a 
chariot, discovered at Athens, and a cast of which will be found in 
the Crystal Palace. The metopes recently found at Seliqus, in 
Sicily, and now in the museum at Palermo, are in very high relief, 
fttated over with plaster, and coloured so as to soften the appearance 
ff the surface. The faces are represented in full, while the limbs 
are shown sideways ; a very close resemblance may be traced 
Utween these figures and the large ones between the bulls on the 
^.nt*-r wall of the palace of Sardanapslus. As Selinus was destroyed 
It the Carthaginians 409 B.C., these bas-reliefs must have been 
etet^-uted some time, probably a very considerable time, previous to 
thit period. 

Much controversy has lately taken place on the question, whether 
ih" ancients coloured their statues, as is contended by Mr. Owen 
Jones. That the practice was general, would perhajw be diiHcult to 
prove. That the Assyrians coloured their bas-reliefs is not disputed 
since traces of the pigment were discovered by Mr. Layard. That 
the statues of the Greeks were often painted, in imitation of nature, 
luay be gathered from passages in Pausanias, Plutarch, and Plato ; 
and that the practice extended to the whole of the statue is evident 
from the last-named writer, who says, that it is not by applying a 
rich or beautiful colour to any i)articular part, but by giving its 
lucal colour to each part, that the whole is made beautiful. That 



the practice was not general, howerer, appears from Lucian, who, ni 
the dialogue between Lycinus and Polystratus, informs us that the 
Venus of Cnidus] by Praxiteles, and other celebrated statues, were 
not coloured. 

Mr. Womum, after mature consideration of this interesting ques- 
tion, has arrived at the conclusion, that '' the practice of colouring 
statues is undoubtedly as ancient as the art of Statuary itself; 
although they were perhaps originally coloured more from a love of 
colour than from any design of improving the resemblance of the 
representation." * This agrees with what we have said upon the 
love of colour which is displayed in all first attempts. We learn fit)m 
Pliny that the statue of Jupiter, pUced in the Capitol by Tarqui- 
nius Priscus, was coloured with minium. What was first done from 
a love of colour was afterwards followed with a view to effect. 
** The naked form," says the writer just quoted, "was most pro- 
bably merely varnished, the colouring being applied only to the 
eyes, eyebrows, lips, and hair, to the draperies, and the various 
ornaments of dress ; and there can be little doubt that fine statues, 
especially of females, when carefully and tastefiiUy coloured in this 
way, must have been extremely beautiful ; the encaustic varnish 
upon the white marble must have had very much the effect of a 
pale, transparent flesh. Gold was also abundantly employed upon 
ancient statues ; the hair of the Venus de* Medicis was gilded, and, 
in some, glass eyes and eyelashes of copper were inserted, examples 
of which are still extant." In statues of bronze, the eyes were 
often of silver ; and in the '* Boy extracting a Thorn from his Foot," 
the original of which is ^i Rome, the sockets are vacant, in which 
condition they were found when the statue was discovered. 

The earliest productions of the sculptor were undoubtedly the 
figures of the gods worshipped by the pagan nations of antiquity, 
and the material first used was clay, the plastic nature of which 
would readily suggest its employment for the purpose. Clay'figures, 
the work of early Italian artiste, are still extant ; and clay tablets 
and seals have been found in the mounds of Khorsabad and 
Kouyunjik. At a later period wood came into use, and marble 
was not used until the art had made considerable progress. Metal 
was used for ornamental purposes and for covering statues long 
before the process of casting was known, the work being executed 
by means of the hammer. 

♦ Smith's Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, art. 
Pictura, page 905. 
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The convent of St. Onofre, at Florence, was originally designed 
^ a refbge for poor women. But since its foundation it was 
enriched by so many donations, that instead of being a simple plain 
home for the homeless, it became both rich and influential. At 
the end of the last century it was sold, and the sisterhood dissolved. 
A silk manu^ctory was then established on the premises, and busy 
hands soon gave a new aspect to the pkoe. A few years passed and 
then one Tommaso Masi, a coachmaker, took a lease of the building. 
He set about repairing it at onoe, and in cleaning the walls of that 
part which had onoe been the refectory of the convent, discovered the 
dim outlines of a fresco painting. Happily his curiosity was excited, 
and with the utmost caution he proceeded to remove the coating of 
dust and dirt which had settled down upon it. Tommaso Masi 
nicceeded to perfection, and the design of some great master shone 
forth once more in its accustomed place. The next step igras to call 
in a well-qualified jury of artists to determine as to the worth and 
character of tbe picture ; and Luigi, Sabutelli, Ouiseppe, Beszuoli, 
Alessandro Saracini, President of the Society of Artists at Sienna, 
and Professor Bupre, made a careful examination of the composition. 
This was in 1843. They found it very difiScult to estimate the real 
value of the picture in the state it was then in, and hesitated to 
express an opinion farther than as to the very remarkable character 
of the work« Patient and diligent exertion was used to restore the 
painting, and one after another the connoisseurs came to the convic- 
tion that it must have owed its origin to Perigino ; to him theirefbre 
va? the meed of praise awarded. 
Bat the artists were wrong, and it was not the first time, perhaps, 



that critics had blundered. Other artists of celebrity and nume- 
rous amateurs examined the picture ; and in 1845 two young artists, 
Zotti and Delia Porta, having examined the work with particular 
care, avowed their opinion to be that the production was that of 
the great Raffaelle. 

The painting represents the Last Supper of Jesus Christ with his 
Disciples, a subject which is universally selected as appropriate to 
the refectories of convents. We give a rough sketch of the figures at 
the table, to convey an idea of the general disposition of the piece. 
But this is not the whole of the work. A species of canopy 
surmounts the group, and is enriched with beautiful foliage. The 
architecture is composed of slight pilasters and graceful arabesque 
ornaments. Between two of the pilasters, behind the figiire of the 
Saviour a landscape is seen representing the Mount of Olives and the 
Garden of Gethsemane. An angel is seen presentmg the cup to 
Jesps, and at a Uttlc distance are the disciples asleep. A border of 
foliage and mpdallions surrounds the design. 

The attitudes of the principal figures in the chief group demand 
particular attention, and the character that is thrown into each 
physiognomy has induced us to present sketches of some of the 
heads. The Saviour is seated at the centre of the table ; his left 
hand rests upon St. John, the beloved disciple, who is half-reclining 
on the board, and appears asleep ; his other hand is raised as in 
warning ; the expression of the face is thoughtful, mild yet com- 
manding; it is the moment when he utters the words-^*' One of 
you shall betray me 1" In uttering these words, his glanoe wanders 
around tbe table, and then rests upon the figure of the apostle 
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mmediately opposite to St. John. That aposUe is Judas Is harlot. of the intensest malignity, baseness, and disquietude, exhibited 
The figure of this man is boldly relieved, and separated from the in the features of this betrayer. The contrast of these two 
rest of the group; one of his hands rests on the table, and with the principal figures is peculiarly striking; and the &oes brought thus 




THB LAST BVPPKB. 




OUR SAVIOUR. 




JUDAS. 




ST. JOBK. 



Other he holds the bag of money— the means of his temptation. closely together— one so full of highest virtue, the other so tkioub 
His head is averted from the penetratbg glance of the Master, and and depraved— demand particular attention. The figures of the 
is turned fuUy towards the spectators. There is an expression other apostles are all boldly designed, and are thoroughly chai»c- 
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teristie of the men. St. Peter dts to the right of the SaTiotir ; St. 
Andrew, St. James the Greater, and St. Bartholomew, hare their 
glances fixed upon Judas. St. Peter holds a knife in his hand, 
ind the strongest indignation is written on his countenance ; the 
expression of St. Andrew is severe, of St. James melancholy, St. 
Bftrfcholomew resentful yet full of pity. The rest of the apostles are, 
for the most part, calm and indifferent ; two, however, should be 
carefolly regarded. The first, St. James the Less, sits at the extreme 



engraved by Perpetti ; upon the border of the gown of the Madonna, 
in the picture painted for Lorenzo Nasi ; upon the robes of '* The 
Holy Family," in the Palace Rinuoci ; and also upon various 
frescoes. In the last year of his life, Raffaelle signed his name in full. 

The figure of St. James the Less is said to be a portrait of 
Kaffaelle, and the same as that in the celebrated picture called 
*' The Contest at the Holy Sacrament." 

In 1505 Ra£faelle was at Florence. At that time he painted 
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left of the table; his profile is gracefully turned towards the 
spectator, and is remarkably beautiful in its design : the other, 
81. Thomas, is not less fine ; he is represented pouring wine into a 
cap or glass. 

A vast number of connoiBseurs were admitted to view the fresco, 
and, for the most part, they agreed with Zotti and Delia Porta, as 
to the pictux« being the production of Raffaelle himself. Some of 



portraits of Aogelo and Madeleine Donl. A member of this fiunily, 
early in that year, became superior of the Convent of St. Onofre. 
This circumstance explains how the young painter obtained the 
commission to paint *' The Last Supper" on the conv^t walls. 

Among the heads of the saints represented on the medals which 
adorn the foliage is to be noticed a portrait of St. Bernard, for 
whom Raffaelle professed particular devotion. 




ST. THOKA8. 




the reasons which led them to this conclusion may not be unin- 
teresting. 

On the collar of the tunic of St. Thomas are the following letters 
In gold : — % A, P and t united, v, r and 8, o a little e£faced, a M m 
2> T. This is transhited : *' Raphael Urbinas, Anno Domini 1505.** 

Rafiinelle was, it is well known, in the habit of thus signing 
»iany of his picture. It is thus written on the ^^ ^^ ^^ Virgin, 



The names of the disciples, phiced by the painter under the 
figures of the apostles, are written in the dialect of Urbino, where 
Raffaelle was bom. 

The foliage and other ornaments which surround the picture 
resemble those to be met with in other works of the same master ; 
and the delicate painting of Olivet and Gethsemane, together with 
the figures which are introduced, remind the spectator of these 
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beftutifal com jtositions of Raffaelle which adorn the walls of the 
Yatican. 

A painter, H. Giulio Piatti, and the Bcnlptor Emilio SantareUi, 
possessed for a long time designs which were always attributed to 
Raffaelle, and whioli represented several of the figures — St. Peter 
with a knife in his hand, St. James the Less, and St. Andrew — 
the same in every particular as they appear in the fresco. 
' Upon these prooft, it* has been generally concluded that ''The 
Last Supper" of St. Onofre is the undoubted work of Haffaelle. 
But, as we have presented our readers with the evidence in favour 
of its authenticity, it is but fiur to represent the other side of the 
question. 

An Italian writer, named Gargani, believed that he had dis- 
covered the author of the painting to be none other than Neri di 
Bid, on account of a manuscript, bearing d^te 1461, declaring 
that a picture of '' The Last Supper" was painted on the walls of 
the refectory of St. Ono&e by that artist. On f^her examination, 
however, it appears that there w^re two rfiofitories, the old and 
the new, and that the one in which the frescq was discovered is 
certainly more modern than the other, fiesidef this, there is evi- 
dence of the other painting having been destroyed. But, if no other 
evidence existed but the painting itself, the grouping of the design, 
the style of the whole, the delicacy of finish, would be enough to 
prove that it was not painted at the period of Neri di Bici — there 
being a vast difference between pictures of 1461 and 1505. In the 
interval between those two epochs, painting made immense pro- 
gress, and a complete revolution in art took place; and a more 
positive contrast can scarcely be imagined than exists between the 
productions of those two ages. 

A celebrated German artist, having seen and greatly admired the 
picture, wrote to KM. Delia Porta and Zotti, assuring them that 
he had no doubt of the authenticity of the painting ; that the oon- 
sfcaruction of the- piece^ the expression of the various faees^ all 
pointed out Raffaelle as their author. The objection urged on the 
ground of its not being mentioned in any of the catalogues of 
Baffaelle's works was easily met by the fiu^t, that many wel{- 
ftttested wor£s of that master were omitted in these lists ; that at 
the period when Raffaelle must have executed this work, he was a 
young and comparatively unknown man ; and that the silence of 
his biographers on this particular work was not to be taken into 
account. 

A great deal of controversy was originated by the discovery of 
the picture ; but at length the critics came to an almost unanimous 
conclusion that the painting was the w6rk of the great Raffaelle. 
However plain and simple the sketches may be, this fact is, we 
think, enough to warrant us in presenting our readers with the 
designs. 

The picture was with great difficulty removed from the convent 
wall. It was sold to the Tuscan govemment for £13,000. 



FINE ART EXHIBITION AT GENEVA. 

TuE biennial exhibition of works of art at Geneva was established, 
some years ago, by a society of artists and amateurs, whose efforts 
to promote the study of the fine arts, and to encourage and reward 
those devoted to them, have caused the subject to be taken into the 
serious consideration of the govemment. Placed, as it is, amid the 
romantic scenery which has given birth to one of the most cele- 
brated schools of landscape-painting, represented by such able 
artists as MM. Diday and Gahime, Geneva, so famous for the 
intelligence and commercial activity of its citizens^ promises to 
become one of the centres of art. In the sublime scenery of their 
fatherland, and no less in the heroic achievements of their fore- 
fathers, the artists of Switierland have a fertile and, indeed, 
inexhaustible field for the exercise of their talents. Among the 
most promising artists of the Genevese school, we m.iy enumerate 
M. Gleyre, the painfter of that poetical composition, ''The Night of 
Life," which has been so much admired in the Luxembourg 
. Gallery ; - M. Lugi^rdon, the interpreter of Swiss history ; and 
. Leopold Robert, o^e of the meditative school of landscape-painters, 
which had iti best exponent in RoysdaeL But what has been 
wanting to Swis^ art has been appreciation And encouragementi for 



want of which the beautiful and the jMctnresque have to be pursned 
amid difficulties, and fame alone has rewarded the success that hu 
been attained by self-denial. The times are past when such mnni- 
ficence was displayed as that of the senate of Basil, which offered 
Holbein an annual pension of 1,200 florins to induce him to fix hxi 
residence in his native town. Yet, irith all these discounging 
circomstanGei^ we feel assured that^ one day or another, the land- 
scape school of Geneva will acquire renown ; and, with this feeliag, 
it was not without disappointment and regret that we walked 
through the saloon of the exhibition without observing a siDde 
picture by Calame — ^an artist too enthusiastic, and too truly Swi« 
in his nature, not to have contributed, with all the force of bi« 
genius, to the honour of his country. 

M. Diday, however, has the honour of giving to the exhibition 
the ^clat of his great talent and high reputation aa a landscape- 
painter, by sending two pictures of the highest merit. *' The Aat 
at Handeck *' is a beautiful view, full of grandeur, and drawn with 
truthfulness and vigour. The foaming torrent bounds from reck 
to rock, and rushes angrily tl^^ugh the sombre valley ; the dark 
branches of the tall pinei are shaken and distorted by the wind ; 
and the clouds, black and heavy, cast their shadows on the sides of 
the mountain. It is a grand pipture, showing nature in a wild and 
stormy mood, and bears internal evidence of having been sketched 
on the spot, when dark clouds have rolled over the mountain, and 
the stream has been swelled by rain into a torrent. The other 
picture, ** Lake Leman," is of a character entirely different. In 
this the calmness and serenity of nature are depicted, and the 
artist has shown great ability in producing two pictures of snch 
diverse character, and at the same time of so much truthfulness 
and beauty. It is a rich composition, drawn with, equal freedom 
and vigour, and evincing a profbnnd study of nature, and knov* 
ledge of her varied forms. The brushwood and wild plants growing 
on the borders of the lake are drawn with wonderful fidelity to 
nature. The oolouring is .clear, but somewhat deficient in warmth ; 
otherwise it is a masterly composition. 

Near these two pictures we perceive several landscapes hj 
M. Saltzman, a young artist of Alsace, . who has acquired in Italy, 
where he resided some time, a manner of composition and execution 
full of boldness and vigour. ** A Souvenir of Provence," the best 
of the three pictures which he exhibits, is marked by those qualities 
in a high degree, and the clearness and harmony of the colouring 
deserve the praise which is freely bestowed. The composition a 
simple : a heath, a rocky bank, and some fine trees, form the land- 
scape, which is animated by some figures evincing a taste for the 
antique, and drawn with the freedom and vigour which are charac- 
teristic of the whole design, The other two productions of thi« 
artist are of inferior merit, and have a reddishness of tone which 
gives them an unpleas&nt effect. 

M. Humbert contributes to the exhibition a series of landscapes, 
iKsith figures of %n^m<^l^ which do credit to himself and to the 
school to which he belongs. Lightness and beauty, truthfulness to 
nature, and Splendour of oolouring, are their characteristics. His 
skies are bright and clear, recalling those of Claude ; his distanocit 
correct; and his animals richly coloured, and grouped in a pic- 
turesque and effective manner. His best picture represents '' A 
Mountain Pasturage," with a goat and several oows; it is of Urge 
dimensions, and characterised by all the qualities we have ascribed 
to him. The light clouds which sweep slowly across the sky, the 
cool misty air of early morning, and the glistening dew upon the 
herbage, are finely represented. The picture derives a grand tSed 
from the transpjirency of the shadows ; and nothing can he better 
than the grouping and colours of the cattle, by which the effect of 
contrast is obtained, without injury to the harmony of the coa* 
position. *' A Landscape," with animals. Is somewhat similar is 
design, and resembles it in the tnuu|)arency of the veil of mist an<l 
the truthfulness to nature of the animals. 

M. Thuiller, a distinguished landscape-painter, contributes « 
grand view of the " Lake of Aunny." This picture has a pleasing 
effect at first sight,, but on a more attentive view, the spectator \» 
struck by a peculiarity in the treatment of the sky. It is possibk 
that the scene represeiited, may, in certain conditions of the 
atmosphere, present a similar aspect* but its representation eviaces 
a wmit of taste on the part of tbe artist. The effect prodnctd ii 
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for from good ; and ttie figures and animals, moreover, are executed 
with reprehensible negligence. 

M. Albert Lugardou, a young Qcneycae artist, in his '* Carman 
of Yerrier/* has made his ddbui m a painter of animals, in which 
chsa he is fairly entitled to a place in the first rank, by the vigour 
and truthfulness of his delineations. The subject is a simple one : 
one of the hardy and adventurous carmen of Yerrier, near Geneva, 
is leading down a very steep path two oxen attached to a loaded 
btoDe-car, used to convey stone from the quarry. The chained 
wheel, the attitudes of the oxen and of the man, who looks 
aaxiously down the steep path before him, show the difliculties and 
dangers of the desoent. In the background, a man is seen at work 
with a pick-axe, and masses of rock rise on both sides. The same 
artist exhibits several other pictures of animals, all displaying the 
same truthfulness and vigour. 

The exhibition is particularly rich in landscapes, and few of 
them are without merit; but we are compelled to confine our 
notice to the best, and we must pass on to the painters of history 
and p«Hftf. We ought not, however, to pass over ** A Torrent in 
the Upper Alps," by M. Castan, an agreeable picture^ painled 
with great care. 

The historical pictures are comparatively few In numbeir, and 
Done of them display a high order of talent. M. tJlman exhibits a 
scene from ** The Martyrs" of Chateaubriand — " Velleda and 
Eulora," a picture harmonious in design and cjlottriiig, but witii " 
many defects. In the figure of Vdlleda there is a want of taste in 
the proportions, and the posture of Eudura has too much non- 
chdance; neitlier does the countenance suflScitntly teflect the 
feelings that should be inspired by affection for Yelleda. 

In passing through the saloon, the attention of the spectaioir eannot 
£iil to be arrested by a charming little composition of M. Qleyre; it is 
railed " A Bacchante ;" but the artist has used mythological forms 
to convey a moral. His conceptions are always happy, and in the 
present instance he is particularly so. The picture represents a 
beautiful female riding on a goat, which is led by a faun bearing a 
t')rch, while Cupid fiies from her, covering his face with his hands. 
The meaning which is intended to be thus allegorically conveyed is, 
that when the fair sex suffer themselves to be carried away by bad 
passions, they repel love, and the better feelings of our nature lose 
their empire over their hearts. iThe idea is well carried out, and, 
both in composition and execution, the picture merits the admira- 
tion it elicits. Another production of this artist, "Ruth the 
Moabite," though not without merit, is scarcely equal to the little 
eircuhu: composition we have described. 

M. Favas exhibits a portrait of General Dufuur, which Ifl a 
striking likeness of that officer, but not remarkable as a work of 
art. Its defects in this respect, however, are amply compensated 
in the portrait of an old man, by the same artist — a vigorous and 
iitriking picture, deserving the highest encomiums. Before passing 
from portrait to genre painting, jUStioe and gallantry alike ftquire 
va to notice a beautiful poHrait of a lady, executed in pastel, by 
Madame Archinard ; and Another by Mademoiselle Dorand, a very 
tasteful and praiseworthy {itodaeiion. 



M. Hubert is known here as the painter of several pictures, 
which may be described as holding an intermediate place between 
history and genve. He has in the exhibition ' ' The Family of a 
Condottiero," one of those hardy soldiers of fortune who figure so 
conspicuously in the history of Italy during the middle ages ; the 
composition of the picture is good, but in the article of colour it is 
very deficient. In the same category with M. H6bert we may 
place M. Ghiudon, who exhibits a charming military scene; and 
M. Zuber Buhler, who has sent a picture called " First Education/ 
wliich marks him as an artist of considerable promise. 

"The Separation," by M. Kunkler, is a sweet and pleasing 
picture, representing a bntcber offering to purchase of a peasant 
tliO pet shee]) of his little daughter, who implores her fiither not to 
deprive her of her favourite. The innocent face of the child, full 
of solicitude and apprehension, is exquisite;, and all that the 
picture requires to render it perfect is a little more vividness in the 
lights. 

Among other pictures of this class, we must not forget " The 
Love of Btudy," one of several beautiful compositions by M. 
Paget I *^ The Indigent Family," by M. Qrosclaude, a picture full of 
sentihittnl ahd interest; and '*The Prisoner's Wife," a beautiful 
conception of M. Van Muyden, painted with extreme care. Nor 
must we pass oteir in silence the beautiful specimens of painting in 
enamel, which the wat<^h and jewellerytrade of Geneva has fostered 
and encotiraged) tttld for which that eity has become as famous as 
Lyons is fbr its fruit and flower painters. M. Baud exhibits a 
copy of '" The Syrens" of M. Meun, of the highest finish ; and his 
miniature portraits are remarkable for the truth and vigour dis- 
played in their microscopic proportions. The beautiful landscape 
designs of MM. Delapleine, Fontanesi, and Provost, attract attention 
by their fidelity to nature and delicacy of finish. The fine groups 
of fruit and flowers, done in water-colours by M. Lays, a Lyonnese 
artist, are also deserving of notice* 

Sculpture forms a comparatively small portion of the exhibition, 
and there are only a few contributions which call for special notice. 
M. Doreidre exhibits three groups in marble : " Hagar and 
Ishmael,:' ''Maternity," and "Confidence," in aU of which the 
sentiment is good, and evinces considerable knowledge of human 
nature, and ability in representing the softer feelings of the heart. 
"A Bacchante^" by M. Fitting, is ooneeived with taste; but 
designs of tliis kind do not appeal to the hearty like the productions 
of M. Doreidre, though the ^eye is gratified by their ideal beauty 
Among & series of Swiss sobjecte in terra cotta, we observed "A. 
Chamois Hunter^*' full of characteir, and executed in a very good 
style. 

The Gene^ese exhibition has this year created considerable 
interest, both in and out of Bwltserland; and its effect in pro- 
moting and enootttagitti the liudy of the fine arts cannot £ail to be 
proportionately fielt. SwisH aHlits need not leave their own 
country in searck of the ^ietttttfti|ue ; on the shores of their own 
lakesi in the talleya which irSiottnd with the roar of the torrent^ 
And m ihe passes of Iheir mountains, they will always find both 
lubjects and ins)>iraiioh» ■ 



A PORTBAIT, BY tfiOKARDO DA VINOI. 



This magnificent portrait hangs in Ihe gallery appropriated to the 
works of the Italian masters in that unrivalled collection, the 
Louvre at Paris. Its beauty as a work of art is not seen at the 
first glance; it is a picture which requires to be surveyed with 
attention. It is not by the grandeur of the outlines, nor by the 
>jeauty of the colouring, nor by the elegance of the costume, that 
this head fixes the attention of the spectator. It is by the 
expression of deep thought which is read in those delicate features, 
and which Leonardo da Vinci, the greatest of the predecessoni of 
Raffaelle, was the first to excel in representing. 

It ifi uncertain whether this portrait is that of Charles VIII. or 
of his successor, Louis XII. The artist did not take up his 
residence in France, at the invitation of Francis I., until 1615, 
and only survived the change of abode five years, during which he 
suffered almost continually from ill health. Both the monarchs, 



whom it has been supposed this portrait may represent, visited 
Italy, but in the character of hostile invaders. Charles VIII. was 
at Florence, where Leonardo da Vinci then resided, in 1494, and 
at which period the artist may have painted his portrait. Charles 
died in 1498, and though his successor invaded Italy, in order to 
carry out his ambitious designs on the kingdom of Naples, it does 
not appear that he ever resided at Florence. Moreover, he was 
held in execration by the Italians, on account of the calamities 
which he brought upon their country, the horrors of the storming 
of Brescia, the cruel execution of Count Avogadro and his two sons 
for their patriotic resistance to the invader, and other atrocities. 
For all these reasons, it is much more probable that the portrait i^ 
that of Charles VIH. than of his cruel and ambitious successor. 

Leonardo da Vinci may be r^parded as the first painter who 
attempted to reconcile minute and elaborate finish with grandeur 
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of idea and dignity of form. In the expression of character, and 
the just delbeation of the affections and emotions, he surpassed 
erery painter who had preceded him; and it detracts nothing 
from his merit to acknowledge, that he was excelled in this 
sublime department of art by Raffaelle, who rose into celebrity 
as Leonardo disappeared from the stage which he had trod so 
worthily. 

The story of this great artist having died in the arms of Francis I. 
is now discredited. He died at the Ch&teau of Cloux, near 
Amboise, on the 2nd of May, 1519; and, according to the journal 
of Francis, preserved in the Royal Library at Paris, the- pourt vas 



effectually to court the various graces ho pursued. His line wu 
free from meagreness, and his forms presented volume; but he 
appears not to have ever been much acquainted, or to have seduloualj 
sought much acquaintance, with the antique. Character was bb 
favourite study; and character he has often raised from an 
individual to a species, and as often depressed to caricature. The 
strength of his execution lay in the delineation of male head$;; 
those of his females owe nearly all their charms to chiarotcuroy of 
which he is the supposed inventor; they are seldom more dis- 
criminated than the children they fondle ; they are sisters of one 
family." Sgioe of the be?t worlds of this master were executt^l 




PORTRAIT BY LIOKARPO DA VIVOi; SUPPOSED TO BI OP CHARLBS YIU, OR L0UI8 XH. 



at that day at St. Germain-en-Laye. His intimate friend and 
former pupil, Francesco Melzi, to whom he bequeathed his drawings 
and manuscripts, wrote a letter to Leonardo*s relations immediately 
after his death, in which he makes no mention of the circumstance, 
as he would assuredly have done, if it had occurred ; and Lomano 
distinctly says, that it was from Melzi the king first learnt that 
the artist was dead. 

Faseli thus sums up the character of Leonardo as a painter : — 
" The universality of Leonardo da Vinci is become proverbial ; but 
though possessed of every element, he rather gave glimpses than a 
standard of form ; though full of energy, he had not powers 



during his second residence in Florence, whioh was probably tbe 
period when he painted the portrait we have engraved. His 
execution is elaborate and careful ; and he left many of his woiv 
in what he considered an unfinished state, though others oouM tee 
no defect in them. In subjects which he undertook to complete* 
he not only imitated the brightness of the eyes, the rooU of ^« 
hair, the pores of the skin, and even the beating of the art«ne«, 
but portrayed each separate garment and every aooeasory witk the 
same minuteness. At the same time he led the way to a vio^ 
enlarged and dignified style, and smoothed the path, so to spe^^t 
for the appearance of Ra&elle. 
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Lantaba has acquired a certain name in Prance, through .the 
notoriety of having passed his life in a tavern and died in a hospital. 
Men of his stamp, the Bohemians of art, experience the frowns ot 
society while living, but posterity accords its pardon to all their 
faults, except that of indolence, and their genius obtains for them 
the respect and sympathy of the critics. , 

In this little group of improvident artists, however, there have 
been some who, more than others, perhaps because more largely 




gifted by nature, retain the poetry of their art amid privations and 
misery, and the scintillations of whose genins are not extinguished 
even by the gross pleasures of the debauch. , Lantara, who is the 
type of the painters of the tavern, and whose improvidence and 
misery have become proverbial among the artists of his country, 
was one of these favoured children of nature. Steeped in poverty, 
addicted to the degrading vice of intoxication, and idle by nature, 
Vol. n. 



like the lazzaroni of Naples, he yet retained unimpaired, throughout 
his life, the love of nature and the sentiment of art. 

Simon Mathurin Lantara was born in 1745, in the environs of 
Muntargis, or more probably, at Fontainebleau. His father was a 
sign-painter, perfectly incapable of giving him lessons in the higher 
branches of art. Animated by an ardent admiration of the sublime 
phenomena of the universe, Lantara passed the greater part of his 
youth in wandering about the forest of Fontainebleau, following one 
I)ath or another as &ncy dictated, ai^d sleeping on the moss and 
soft herbage, to contemplate the glorious spectacle of the rising sun, 
and the warm perspectives of the evening twilight. Those prome- 
nades, teeming with inspiration, which Claude Lorraine had enjoyed 
before him in the environs of Rome, Lantara imitated, but under a 
sky less epic ; and between his works and those of the great master 
whom he unconsciously took for his model, there is all the distance 
which separates the romantic Gampagna of Rome from the familiar 
neighbourhood of Paris. Lantara was a dreamer, a man afflicted 
with that restlessness of spirit, that vague disquietude agitating 
the mind without ceasing, which we find revealed in the life and in 
the works of Rousseau. Men of this temperament pursue all their 
lives the happiness which flees before them. Some seek it in love, 
others in work. Lantara sought it in the tavern. 

Lodged in the garret of a miserable inn in the Rue du Ghantre, 
Lantara sometimes went out in the morning to walk about in the 
fields, &r ftx)m the noise and confusion of Paris, and breathe a freer 
and purer atmosphere. When night came, he carried back his 
hunger to the city, and, returning to his wretched lodging, sat down 
to drink, to cease drinking only when he became thoroughly intoxi- 
cated. At other times, shut up in his garret, he remained the 
whole week without going out. This was the life of Lantara ; when 
he worked, and how he worked, are among its undivu^ed mysteries. 
One thing is certain, for the rarity of his works proves it— that he 
worked no more than he was obliged to do. He had to get a living, 
however; and pressed by necessity, sold landscapes to greedy 
dealers, to amateurs, and to some shopkeepers of the neighbourhood 
in which he lived. 
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**Lantara," says Aleiander Lenoir, "was always poor, yet 
happy in his poverty ; his crayons, his palette, his brushes, and a 
favoorite bird comprised all his moveables. The pet bird was the 
charm of his miserable habitation." M. Lenoir attributes to Lantara 
a mixture of good and evil qualities, and thus apologises for the latter : 
"He had vices, but it is to his want of education, rather than to an 
inherently evil nature, that we must attribute them ; with goodness 
of heart he combined a simplicity of soul which induces us to pardon 
all, even his indolence and his epicurism." 

An artist so organised ought to be a good landscape painter. 
For artists who are without care, whether for glory, for fortune, 
or for honours, are more likely than others to be influenced by that 
ardent love of nature which is the true inspiration of their profession. 
The scenery of the woods, the hills, and the heaths, is to thera in 
the place of family and possessions. They live in the rays of the sun, 
and comprehend the glory and the poesy of its rising and its setting. 
For them the radiance of the sunbeams is gold, and the moon- 
tinted edges of the white clouds are silver. They love the splendour 
of the stars, the mysteries of twilight, and the silence of night ; 
they are enraptured with the beauty of the skies. Thus it was 
with poor Lantara. Thus he often stood at night, immovable, on 
the Pont Neuf, contemplating in a holy ecstasy the sun sinking 
behind the other bridges, and reddening with its slanting beams the 
waters of the Seine. Afterwards, in a coifee-house, or in his 
miserable lodging, he painted from memory the effects which had 
excited his admiration, portraying on blue piiper, with the lightest 
touches of a white crayon, sometimes the tranquil and mysterious 
effects of moonlight, sometimes those of the sun, the, tints, the oon- 
trast, and the accidents with which he had made himself familiar 
in his rambliugs. 

The name of Lantara is not to be found in the dictionaries of Bryan 
and Pilkington, nor in any of the French works on art, with one 
Mingle exception. But in the month of October, 1S09, a one-act 
drama was produced at the Theatre du Vaudeville, having for its 
title "Lantara, or the Painter of the Tavern." As the character 
of the artist is very ably treated, an analysis of the piece will not 
be out of place here, and may interest our retiders. 

Like some of the sages of Greece, Lantara carries ^dl his wealth 
about liim. He is fir.-t introduced at a suburban tavern, to which 
is attachwl one of ihotm numeroius tea-gardens .still as much 
frequented by the working classes of Paris as in the days of Louis 
XV. The scene changes to a r^Btaurant kept by the porter of the 
Jardin des Plantes, where the painter has an appointment with a 
picture-dealer named Jacob. The simple artist has always thuught 
that to effect a marriage it is sutHcient for the jiarties to love each 
other, and hopes for the union of his daughter Therese with Victor, 
the son of Jacob. But the rich picture- dealer is indignant at the 
idea of such a mvialliance, and thinks it lieneath his dignity even to 
dine with one so wretchedly poor as Lantara ; so he goes off, to 
dine with some other picture-dealers, leaving the angry and humi- 
liated artist alone. To dissipate his vei^ation and disappointment, he 
sits down to dinner, and commences by drinking to the health of all 
mankind. Having thus jaised his spirits, he gives them vent in a 
Bacchanalian song, in the midst of which a model named Belletete 
enters. Lantara makes him sit down, and dine with him ; and 
here the authors have well marked the difference which separates 
the gluttonous model from the artist, who maintains even in the 
tavern some sparks of politeness and good taste. On the second 
course Wng called for, the restaurateur brings in the bill, and 
refuses to serve the roast fowl that should form it until his demand 
has been liquidated, fur he has formed a shrewd guess that 
Lantara is entirely without resources. 

The artist, upon this, calls for paper, and makes a crayon draw- 
ing of the head of Belletdte, in the character of Sllenus; during the 
execution of which he sings a song on the variety and opposite 
characters of the heads which his crayon has at different times pro- 
duced. He sends the drawing to Jacob, and fixes the i)rice at 
twenty francs. The picture -dealer offeis twelve, which Lantara, 
who, in the meantime, has added by sundry potations to the length 
of the bill, angrily refuses to accei)t. He now makes a spirited 
drawing of his daiighter and Victor, holding each other by the 
hand, and looking on each other with eyes beaming with love. 
This he also sends t'.» Jacob, ifqniring for it fiiy francs. The 



picture-dealer i» willing to purchase; but his friends admire the 
drawing so much, that they bid against each other until the price 
rises to fifty crowns. But Lantara declares that Jacob alone shall 
have it at the price he himself fixed upon it. Vanqubhed by this 
noble tr»it of character, the picture-dealer consents to the marriage, 
and Lantata assigns to his daughter the sum of twenty thousand 
francs, the price of a beautiful moonlight picture. 

The charaoter of Lantara seems to be correctly drawn in this 
vEudeville* Simplicity, frankness, and disinterestedness, form his 
moi-al portrait. Respecting the artist's love of wine, the picture 
drawn by its authors is not in accordance with the brief notice of 
M. Alexander Lenoir, who says, " Lantara has been reproached with 
drunkenness ; the charge is &l8e ; he loved a cup of bavaroue (an 
infusion of tea and capUlaire) or chocolate better than a bottle oi 
wine. His pictures were obtained at a low price by practising on 
his simplicity and good nature. He would paint a landscape for an 
almond-cake, a tart, or any other kind of pastry. Dalbot, the 
keeper of a cafS near the Louvre, obtained a number of the finest 
drawings of Lantara by supplying him with bararoUe and coffee.'' 

But what was the character of the pictures and drawings which 
the artist exchanged so freely for tarts and colTee ? It might l>e 
expected that they were tavern-scenes — card-players and brawlers 
— sketches made in the low haunts of vice and dissipation. Bat 
no: the most beautiful aspects of nature — ^luminous horizons, moon- 
lit waters, skies empurpled by the sun — these were what Lantara 
painted in preference. The obscure frequenter of Dalbot's ca/t' took 
nature for his model, and had all the poetry of nature in his sou]. 
Laniara is the Qlaude of a more temperate clime. It is not on the 
banks of the Seine that we meet with grand ruins, colonnades of 
circular temples dedicated to Venus, and marble tombs tinged with 
roseate hues by the declining orb of day ; but, in de&ult of these 
august souvenirs, which fill up the landscapes of Claude, and impress 
them with a character of solemn poetry, our poor Bohemian of the 
Rue du Chantre drew fVom his poetic temt)erament and his observant 
love of nature those purple sunsets, those silver-edged clouds, which 
seem to float across his moonlights, and those magical effect;* of 
light, in the representation of which he is inferior only to the great 
landscape painter whom we have named. "It would be ditiifult." 
says a most competent judge, " to carry skill in aerial perspective 
further than Lantara has done. All his pictures and drawings arc 
characterised by the same pure and refined taste ; and if, up'u a 
close examination, disproportion may l^c observed in some of hk 
comi>o8itiou8, it is a fault which takes nothing from his merita as a 
colourist. The careful study of his works will singularly facilitate 
the imitation of the grand and beautiful effects of nature." * 

It was from the ingenuousness of his nature that Lantara drew 
the sentiment of harmony. Of candour and simplicity he possessed 
as much as it is possible to imagine. H. Lenoir relates that Lan- 
tara, having borrowed four-and -twenty shillings, was not ashamed 
to offer four shillings on account. In his dealingis with amateurs 
he was as simple and as scrupulously honest as in settling with his 
creditors. An amateur had ordered of the artist a landscape, in 
which there should be a church and figures. Lantara finished the 
picture, but introiluced no figures, which he was not skilful in 
drawing. On his taking home the picture, the amateur was stnick 
with its truthfulness, with the brilliancy of the colours, and with 
the lightness of the touch ; but when the first transports of adiai- 
ration had subsided, he perceived that the artist had not introduced 
the desired figures. 

"Monsieur Lantara," said he, "you have omitted the figures in 
your picture.** 

"Sir," replied the artist with an air of simplicity, "they arc 
at mass." 

"Ah, well," rotnrnod the amateur; "finish the picture when 
they come out." 

The awkwarduoas of the artist in drawing figures led him t'l 
avail himself of the brush of some obliging brother of the nrt. 
Among the pictures of this master in the gallery of M. Delessert. 
there are three in which the figures are by Nicholas Taunay an'! 
Demame. In the figures which enrich other landscapes hj- 

• " Deperthes. Th^orie du Pay sage, ou Considerations g^n^ralw 
sur les beant^R de la Nature que Tart pent imiter. Paris, 1«1B.'' 
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Laniara^ we may trace tbe liand of Casanova, of B'*rr6j and of 
Bernard. M. Bonx d\\ Cantal, a distlnguUhed valuer, and author 
of the ** Catalogue Robert de St. Victor," says that even Joseph 
Vemet did not disdain to paint the figures in the landscapes of 
Lantara. In this catalogue, which was drawn up in 1823, M. 
Ronx da Cantal complains bitterly of the writers who have given 
LiDtara the reputation of a drunknnl. He as8erts that the artist, 
though not exempt from caprices and eccentricities, practised an 
austerity in his manner of living very rare at tlie periml in which 
he lived ; that his tastes were simple as those of a child ; and 
that, owing to his delicate constitution and di-eamy tcui])crauicut, 
cakt'S and coffee were liis principal nonrinhraent. Unfortunately, 
M Roux da Cantal adduces no evidence in support of his assertions ; 
and it is not improbable that the authors of the vaudeville founded 
CO the life of Lantara had been personally acquainted with the 
artist. 

The materials fur a biography of Lantara are very few. Nearly 
every writer who has deigned to mention him has treated him as a 
creation of the fancy, a representative personage, a tj'pe. In I*ari8 
his name is in every mouth ; it is known to all the amat^rs, and 
t^ all the print-sellers and picture-dealers. Contemporary with 
Diderot^ who has so mercilessly criticised the productions of 
Boucher, Pragonard, Taravel, Halle, and others, he would have 
been a good subject for his bitter sarcasm and his unsparing 
ridicule ; but Lantara never sent any of his works to the exhibition. 
He was little known to men of the literary profession, and nearly 
ignorant of literature. The book of nature, spread out in the 
wwxls and fields around Paris, was the only page he studied. 
Otherwise, what a rich treat it would have been to Diderot to have 
enoountered Lantara some fine day on the Quai Conti, or to have 
entered by chance some mean and obscure cafe, and surprised the 
artist in the composition of a moonlit landscape ! How the poor 
artist would have fared in those charming pages, which may be 
regarded as the *'Dunciad" of the French artists of that day, we 
know not ; but we can imagine the ridicule, the sarcasm, the irony, 
that would have been poured forth upon him. A great painter of 
the taverns ! Another Joseph Vernet found in a garret ! A second 
Claude Lorraine discovered in a smoking-room, painting in its 
reeky atmosphere (having finished his last glass) all the picturesijue 
effects which attend the rising and setting of the sun, the luminous 
vapours on the horizon, the dew on the grass, the reflection of the 
moonbeams on the still waters ! * 

The mystery which enveloped the life of Lantara, the strangeness 
of his liabits and manners, and the contradictory accounts that 
have been given of his character, have often been themes for dis- 
cussion and wonder among amateurs. Looking at his landscapes, 
their composition and their harmony of tone, the spectator would 
conclude that he must have been a man of regular and sober life. 
That the painter of pictures exhibiting such fidelity to nature, such 
freshness of colour, such delicacy of touch, and evincing, above all, 
such a refined and x>oetic taste, should have been sA incorrigible 
drunkard, careless, fantastic, and indolent, seems more tlian 
strange — it verges on the incredible. Men occupying the high 
placerj of the world of art are said to have essayed to withdraw 
LantuAi from a mode of life apparently so antagonistic to his nature, 
and bordering so closely on vagabondage, that he might be j^laced 
in conditions favourable to the development of his talents, aiul 
acquire the reputation of which they rendered him worthy ; but his 
erratic habits were too deeply rooted to be ejvsily eradicated. 

il. de'Caylus, who, occupied as he was with archceological pur- 
suits and studies, did not disdain the artists of his time, gave 
Lantara advice and encouragement to this end, and placed him in 
cirrnmstances more favourable for the prosecution of his labours. 

♦ '* Diderot's descriptions of pictures are very characteristic of 
tho writer, fuil of cleverness and wit, and moRt powerful in con- 
voying an idea of what he was describing. They were addressed 
to Orirom, and were not published, in a collective form at least, 
until after the author's death. Here, as elsewhere, he was 
thoroughly unscrupulous as to what he said, provided he expressed 
what he meant ; and his stories and illustrations will often not 
bear heinuf quoted. A. W. Schlegel says : ' It would be a true 
imperial luxury to get a collection of pictures de«;cribed for ono> 
'^Mf by Diderot.' •*— S/r Bfrnuvd Jfcwf. 



Lantara, better lodged, better fed, and better clothed, znAde an 
effort to accustom himself to a mode of life that was new to him ; 
but his inveterate habits of wanderbg idly about and drinking in 
low taverns were fatal to the good intentions of his friends. His 
carouses at the wretched inn in the Rue du Chantre, his long walks 
in the woods, the joyous liberty of a gipsy-like existence, were to 
Lantara the charms of life. He soon returned, therefore, to hi.s 
garret and the tavern. 

It is creditable to Lantara that, painting in the most profligate 
period of the history of France, and exposed by his poverty to 
temptation, he has not profaned and polluted the purity of art after 
the manner of Boucher and Fragonard, those arch -priests of what 
Oarlyle expressively calls "Dubarrydom.** The French school had 
declined after the death of Le Brun, and produced only pictures 
more fitted for the adornment of heathen temples than for .the 
public galleries of a Christian people. Lantara was no imitator of 
the meretricious style which found favour in the eyes of Louis XY. 
and the Pompadours and Maintenons. He left the vices, the follies, 
and the profanities of the capital behind him, to study nature on 
the banks of the Reine, or in the sun-lit glades of the forest of 
Fontainebleau. In the midst of misery and vice he preserved in 
his heart the love of the beautiful, and respect for the pure and 
holy ; a circumstance which probably won for him the esteem of 
his iiatron Caylus, who was as much the friend of virtue as he was 
an admirer of the arte. 

We gather from those who have slightly noticed him, that Lan- 
tara was of a delicate constitution ; and it is too probable that he 
injured it by his unfortunate attachment io the bottle. After suf- 
fering for a long time in bis wretched garret^ he was constrained to 
apply for admission into the hospital of La Charit6, on the 2*2nd of 
December, 177S. He entered at noon, and six hours afterwards he 
was dead. The unfortunate artist was only in the thirty -fourtli 
year of his age. 

Lantara had neirer been a member of any academy, and his death 
excited little more attention than if he had never lived. The 
author of the *' Secret Memoirs" gave a passing notice of the 
event in his journal, speaking of him as an ignorant and uneducated 
man. The continuer of Bachaumont, however, does him more 
justice. **No painter," says he, "has better represented the 
different hours of the day ; he excelled in aerial perspective, and 
the vapours of his lands<{apes approach those of Claude Lorraine in 
truthfulness and beauty. His daybreaks are marked by a delightful 
freshness." 

Lantara has left but few works, for he was the most indolent 
of artists, and seems never to have worked but when urged by 
necessity. Prized as they are by those who can appreciate the 
really beautiful and the true, the compositions of this master are 
disdained by the majority. In this country his works are scarcely 
known. In France they are scarce; and, with the exception of a 
sun.'set in the gallery of the Louvre, they are only to be found in the 
collections of the mo^t distinguished amateurs. 

The gallery of M. Delessert contains nix: — 1. *' Sunset." A 
landscape, with rock^and the sea, illuminated by. the beams of the 
setting sun ; a bark with fishermen. The figures are by Nicholas 
Taunay. This picture was formerly in the Perrin collection. 

2. ''Simset.'' ' An immense rock, on which riiie some castelUited 
^uius ; in the b^^ckground, a villa on the banks of a river. 
.3. /'Sunrise." Two masses of rock occupy tlie left and middle 
of the picture ; on the right, In the distance, a village. In the 
foreground, two men and a woman on horseback. 
■ 4. '* A Landscape." A large mass of rocks on the right, with 
a chateau on ihc summit. In the middle, a river, over which is a 
bridge of three arches. A cart loaded with hay is passing over the 
bridge. The figures are by Demame. 

5. *' A Landscape." On the right, a chateau with turrets; in 
the middle, a group of trees ; on the left, a river. A man and i^ 
woman fishing. 

6. ** View of a Chateau." The figures in tMs picture, which 
was formerly in the Maininare collection, are by Nicholas Taunay. 

M. Jules Dnclos possesses a charming ** Sunrise" by Lantara, 
in Avhich the magical effects of light are ix>rtrayed in a manner 
worthy of Claude. 

The bpfiutifiil m'r)nli«bi p^cene, otiWcA *'Thc RctuiJi fr^^in 
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Market^^ whioh we have engrayed (p. 152), is ihe property of Dr. 

BOQZ. 

M. Didot is the poflsessor of three pictnreB by Lantara: — "A 
Water-mill," with animals by Berr€; a *' Sunset,'' and a ^^Bising 
of the Moon," with figures by Nicholas Tannay. 

Lantara left a great number of drawings, executed with ease and 
sentiment : they are done with crayons, in bUu^k and white. Some 
of the moonlight scenes are described by those who hare seen them 
as exquisitely beautiful. The effects of mist^ and of the moon 
shining through a base, are portrayed with wonderful correctness. 
There is one of these beautiful designs in the gallery of the 
Louyre. 

In the cabinet of engravings belonging to the National library, 
at Paris, there are preserved, between two sheets of paper, some 
indiffSerent lithographs, two or three engravings by Mouchy, N6e, 
Beaugeon, Madame Massard, and Couch6 ; and a landscape, with a 
bridge, etched with aquafortis by Lantara himself. 



was valued at his sale, in 1817, at £32; the two others, boUi 
representing landscapes with figures, at £23. 

At the §t. Victor sale, in 1823, " A Tempest," by this master, 
produced £85, and "A Moonlight" £7. "A Landscape," repre- 
senting the sun breaking through the haze of early morning, with 
three figures by Bernard, was sold for £25. 

At the Vigneron sale, in 1829, a landscape by Lantara produced 
the comparatively large sum of £120. 

M. Alphonse Giroux formerly possessed a landscape by Lantara, 
representing a slieet of water; on the sale of this gentleman's 
collection, which took place in 1851, this picture was valued 
at £16. 

Lantara signed all his pictures and drawings ; we annex a fac- 
simile of his signature. 
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At the sale of the collection of Count de Dubary, in 1774, four 
yean before the death of Lantara, a beautiful landscape by this 
master, with figures, was sold for £2. Two others, enriched with 
figures by Casanova, rose by competition to £15. 

In 1776, at the sale of M. Blondel de Gagny, treasurer-general 
to the sinking-fund office, two pictures by Lantara were sold 
for £5. 

The Prince of Conti had four pictures by this master, oi very 
small dimensions, which were sold, in 1777, for £22. 

At the sale of the Castelmore collection, in 1791, a fine land- 
scape by Lantara, with some figures and a cow by Casanova, was 
sold for £15. 

A picture by this master, representing a rocky coast, and oma- 
mented^with figures by Nicholas Taunay, was sold by the Duke of 
Choiseul-Praslin, in 1809, for £13. 

At the Solirdne sale, in 1812, a snuff-box, ornamented with two 
miniature landscapes by Lantara— one representing daybreak, the 
other sunset — ^was sold for £7. 

M. Laperidre, recover of the fina&66fi of the department of the 
Seine, had three pictures by Lantara ; one, with figures by Taunay, 



PICTURES IN SPAIN. 

« 
The unfortunate civil dissensions to which Spain has been a prej 

for so many years have not only, by impoverishing the country, 
deprived the arts of the patronage necessary to their progress, bat 
diverted the attention of the people from the elegancies and refine- 
ments of life to the means of preserving their lives and propertj. 
Owing mainly to these causes, Spain has produced no great artist 
since the death of Velasquez and Murillo, with whom the glory of 
Spanish art may be said to have departed. The efforts of the 
academies, and the patronage of Charles III., who had acquired a 
taste for the fine arts while reigning at Naples, were insufficient to 
rekindle the light that had once shed splendour on the schools of 
Seville and ValenoA. The bier artists of the Spanish school 
degenerated into feebleness and mannerism, and foreign invasions 
and intestine wars at length caused even imitators and copyists to 
be without patronage, and the works of the old mastcis to be 
neglected and forgotten. 

Notwithstanding the abstraction of a great number of pictufw 
from the churches and monasteries during the French occupation^ 
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it is known that there must be an immenae number of good pictures 
still in the country, which would furnish materials for Taluable 
national collections, could they be discoTered. But public as well 
as prirate property has been subjected to such repeated outrages in 
the course of the wars and revolutions that have so long distracted 
the country, that every picture of value has been secreted to await 
the restoration of tranquillity. A great number of private Bguniliea 
are known to possess pictures which have been handed down as 
heirlooms, and are hidden to prevent their loss in the political con- 
vahions that have been of such frequent occurrence. Whenever 
a brief period of tranquillity has supervened, a number of paintings 
have been brought from their hiding-places in vaults and doseta, 
and exposed for sale at the shops of the brokers and picture-dealers 
of Madrid. All are declared to be by Murillo, Velasquez, Zurbaran, 
or some other great artist of European reputation ; but the majority 



check existed upon the destruction or abstraction of piotorw to 
any extent. In nearly every place the local authorities threw 
obstacles in the way of the commissioners, sometimes, no donbt^ 
firom jeabusy of interference, but often, it is feared, in. order to 
conceal their peculations, or those of their predecessors in office. 

At Almeria, for instance, the existence of any local colleotion was 
denied, but a catalogue was accidentally discovered containing a liat 
of 196 pictures, which had been collected in 1837, and had unao- 
oountably disappeared. At Caoeres, again, the commisabners 
could get no account of the works of art which were known to hayt 
existed, especially in the magnificent monastery of the Hieronymitea, 
at Qaudaloupe, near Lograsan. On proceeding to ascertain what 
still remained within the walls of the monastery, they were resisted 
by the local authorities, who pretended that everything there 
belonged to the pariah, and not to the state. At Cadiz, though a 
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have been ascertained to be the works of the copyists of the 18th 
century. 

Nothing can be more melancholy tliau the account presented in 
the report of the commission appointed by royal ordinance in 
1341 to make inquiries relative to the wcrks of art contained in the 
suppressed monasteries. A hope had been entertained of forming 
a gallery of painting and sculpture in the principal town of each 
province, but the royal commissioners, Don Jos6 Madrazo and Don 
Valentin Carderera, were soon convinced of the hopelessness of such 
an undertaking. In some provinces the pictures had found their 
vay into the possession of foreign dealers and amateurs ; in others, 
'* many uf the most esteemed works of art, the glory and ornament 
of the most sumptuous churches, had perished in their application 
to the vilest uses ; in others, scarcely any record was preserved of 
what had been in existence at the time of the dissolution of the 
monasteries, and no inventory or catalogue of any kind had been 
inade." It must be evident that, imder sn^h circumstances, no 



catalogue had been made, prints had been mixed up with pioturef, 
80 that it was found impossible to detect thefts, though many were 
gravely suspected. Plunder had been carried on to a most dis- 
graceful extent at Cuenca, and the investigations of the commis- 
sioners were resisted by the superior of the priory of St. Jago de 
Ucles. At Girona several pictures had disappeared within the last 
three years. A number of paintings had been abstracted from the 
museum of Granada within a shorter period, and no one could tell 
what had become of them. In the Basque provinces many pictures 
were missing, which was ascribed by the authorities to the Carlist 
insurrection. The report says : "while many have- been destroyed 
on the one hand, on the other the state of affairs has thrown a 
shield over those who have profited by the confusion, and have 
unjustly appropriated the property of the state." Eight portraits 
of kings were known to exist in the Benedictine monastery of Leres, 
near Pontevedra, but the authorities asserted positively that no 
works of art whatever existed there. At Soria, again, eighty-eight 
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pictttres wbioh,.aoeording to a oatologae made in 1885, had then 
esdsted, had ainoe disappeared, and uo explanation could be 
obtained from the anthorities. 

In some* other towns the commissioners were more suooessful. 
At Alava eighty-six piotnres were collected, but there was no place 
for their reception. At Albacete forty-six pictures, mostly by 
native artists, with a few specimens of the Italian masters, had' 
been preserved. At Barcelona some pictures were obtained, and 
placed in the museum ; and some by Yandyck, Zurbaran, and 
other celebrated masters, were found in the Carmelite oonvent, 
near Castellan. Twenty pictures of the Italian schools had been 
rescued from the Benedictine convent at Corunna ; and no less than 
480, among which were works of Ribera and Zurbaran, were col- 
lected at Guadalaxara. Eighteen were collected at Lerida, twenty- 
nine at Teruel, and a few others at Zamora and Hnelva. 

In some places museums have been established, where the pictures 
were numerous enough, and local funds existed, which were avail- 
able for the purpose ; in others the pictures have been placed 
in convents still existing, or other public buildings. A museum, 
containing 200 pictures, wasojiened at Orihuela in January, 1845, 
and the work of collecting was still going on. At Badajoz a 
museum was about to be formed in the old Franciscan convent. 
A collection of 252 pictures, mostly of the Spanish schools, had 
been deposited in the College of the Assumption, at Cordova. At 
Huesca 120 pictures had been collected, and placed in the building 
belonging to the Economical Society. At Jaen 238, including some 
by Hurillo, Zurbaran, Cano, Titian, and Albano, had been placed 
in the old Jesuit couvent. The local commission of Orense had 
succeeded in securing as many as 120 pictures and some pieces of 
sculpture, and it was intended to establish a museum. Fifteen 
pictures were placed in the university of Ovit^ilo ; and thirty-six 
were collected at Palencia, including some attributed to Vandyck, 
Carlo Maratti, and Ouido, which were to form the nucleus of a 
IcK^al museum. In Salamanca as many as 1,061 pictures were 
sKcertaiued to exist as public property, which were in varlulis 
convents uud other buildings until a proper place for a local museum 
ft.uM be obtaintd. This object has not, however, bet-n yet 
attained, uwiug to the want of funds, which, in Spain, cripples 
every undertaking. At l^govia I1S6 plcturen were depcsited in tie 
epit(copul ijalace. 

The Seville museum is without doubt the richest in Siiaiii, 
for there Murillo ahiues in all his glory ; but the commisaioneis 
were unable to obtain a complete and satisfactory catalogue, of 
which they complain bitterly in their report. Some of the pictures 
from the suppressed convents and churches of Toledo had been 
transferred to Madrid, and an accurate inventory of these, or of the 
pictures originally in those buildings, could not be procured ; 
such as remained were deposited in the old convent of St. Fedro 
Martin. The rich museum of Valenda is established in the old 
Caiioelite convent, and contains as many aft 600 pictures, mostly 
by native artisU. The collection of porttaita of celebrated Spanish 
poets, which was formerly in the monastery of Murta, was transferred 
to the academy of St. Carlos. The works of art existing in the sup- 
pressed convents of St. Benito el Heal, the Meroed Calzada, and St. 
Diego, at Yalladolid, have been removed to the museum of that 
city, which already contained 947 pictures and 229 pieces of 
sculpture, and is one of the most important in Spain. The little 
museum of Yizcaya contains thu'ty pictures, the catalogue of which 
is mentioned in the report as the only one which ful611ed all the con- 
ditions required by the commission— that is to say, it set forth the 
subjeets, the schools, and the names of the artists, the supposed 
merits of the pictures, their state of preservation, and the convent 
whence each came. A few pictures were collected at Saragossa, 
and it was proposed to establish a mnseum in the old convent 
■of Santa F6 ; but the want of funds and the indifference of the 
local authorities have hitherto prevented the proposition from being 
carried out. 

Of the neglect which works of art have long experienced in 
Spiun, and the manner in which so many of the beat have disap- 
peared, a striking picture has been presented by Madame Hahn- 
Haha. *'It is wretched," she says, speaking of the museum of 
Seville, and the custody of pictures therein 1841, **toaee how 
'tltfHC invaluable jewels of pictures are preserved I Undeaucd, 



without the heceaaary Tarniah, aometimea witiiovt franea, they 
lean against the walls, or 'stand unprotected in the paasages where 
they are copied. Every dauber may mark his squaroa upon them, 
to facilitate hia drawing ; and ainoe theae aqnorea are pennaaent 
in some pictures, in order to spare theae admirable artists the 
trouble of renewing them, the threads have, in certain cases, begun 
to leave their impression on the picture. The proof of this negH' 
genoe is the fact, that we found to-day the mark of a finger-nail on 
the St. Augustine, which waa not there ' on the firat day that we 
saw it. We can only thank Qod if nothing worse than a finger* 
nail make a mark on the picture. It stands there on the ground, 
without a frame, leaning against the walla. One might knock it 
over or kick one'a foot through it. There is to be sure a kind of 
ragged cnstode sitting by, but if one were to give him a couple of 
doUanr he would hold his tongue ; he ia, moreover, always sleepug, 
and yawns as if he would put his jaws out. He does not forget, 
however, on these occasions to make the sign of the cross with h'n 
thumb opposite his open mouth, for fear the devils should fly in— such 
is the common belief. You see clearly that, with this amount of 
neglect and want of order, the fate awaits all the Murillos here 
which has already befiillen the Lieonardo'a *' Ijaat Supper," at 
Milan. These are all collected in two public buildings, in the 
church of the Caridad, and in the Museum. 

''The Caridad was a hospital or charitable institution. The 
pictures were brought hither from Murillo's own studio ; there are 
five :—' Moses,' 'the Feeding of the Five Thousand,' the 'St. 
Juan de Dios,' a little 'Salvator Mimdi,* and a small 'John the 
Baptist;* the sixth, the pendant to the 'St. Juan de Bios,' tlie 
'St. Elizabeth with the Sick,' has been carried to the Museum at 
Madrid. It is very questionable whether these five pictures will be 
still in the Caridiid in ten years time. Nothing would be easier 
than to smuggle out the two small pictures. A painter comeK - 
copies them — does not stand upon a few dollars more or less - 
takes off the originals, and leaves the copies behind in tlieir placet;, 
which are high up and badly lighted — the pictures are gone fur 
ever ! This sort of proceeding is not impossible here, and l^iuu 
Taylor's purchases for Paris prove the fact. It cannot of couibc 
be done without corruption and connivance on the part of the 
official guardians ; and, after all, one has hardly the courage to 
lament it. The pictures are, in fiict, sa\i*fl — they are protected aod 
duly valued." 

Seville waa formerly renowned for its riches In private collecti«Jiis 
of works of art ; these have all disappeared, but the influence of 
the clergy has been sufficient to preserve such a number of fine 
pictures in their splendid cathedral that it fbrms one of the best 
collections in Spain. It possesses twelve Murilloti, and many of the 
beat productions of Ribera, Zurbaran, Cano, and Heueia. At 
Madrid the royal gallery, contains a greater number of chrfio'- 
(hmrrit with a smaller proportion of inferior works, than any si mils r 
collection in Burope. It oontaina aume of the finest productions of 
Titian, Rubena, and other artists who visited Madrid in the reign of 
Cliarlcs Y. and his successors ; and since the suppression of the 
monasteries, it has been further enriched by the addition of the 
splendid collection so long the boast of the Escurial, including some 
of the best works of Raffaelle. Theie are also some fine specimens 
of Tintoretto, Paul Yeronese, the Bassanos, and all the celebrated 
masters of the Roman, Florentine, and Bolognese schools. Its 
specimens of Claude and Poussin are both numerous and excellent : 
and the productions of the Dutch and Flemhih schools are also of 
the first order. With respect to the Spamsh schools, the collection 
is not so complete as it might be, which, considering the number of 
pictures by native artists that exist throughout Spain, is some- 
what surprising. The best Spanish painters are well represented, 
however, and Yelasquez, in particular, can there alone be truly 
appreciated. 

The qualities which chiefly distingnish the works of the Spanish 
masters are correctness of design and beauty of colouring ; a licfa, 
dark tone and atrong contrast of light and shade characterise nearly 
aU their great works. But In composition they are not equal to the 
great Italian masters, nor are their figures equal to ihose of the latter 
in ideal grace and beauty. The early painters aeem to have tnhRi 
those of Italy for their modeb, but under Murillo, Yehksques, aorl 
Zurliaran the Spanish school acquired a national character, the 
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iB»m el«ii«nt of which is adbereooe to nature. Hurillo was never 
out of Spain, and his later style, which he adopted after his 
Rccond Tisit to Madrid, was peculiarly his own. 

Portrait painting has always been practised to a conHiderable 
extent in Spain, a taste for that department of art having been 
imbibed from Titian, Bubens, and Vandyck, and most of the great 
Spanish masters have left specimens of their pkill in it. In land- 
scape, thay have produced pictures which, for truth and pictu- 
resque beauty, cannot be surpassed, though in tone they are inferior 
to thofie of the Italians, which has been ascribed to a difference in 
tlie peculiarities of climate in the two countries. The skies of 
Italy are remarkable for the rich and mellowed tints which they so 
frequently assume, and for striking atmospheric effects ; whilst the 
sky of Spain presents a cold and cloudless expanse of blue, and a 
peculiar silvery greynasi of the atmospheric tints, whioh ao'oounts 
for the distinguishing tone of Spanish landscapes. 

Religious subjects, however, predominate in every oolleotion of 
the Spanish roasters, and these are often treated In a manner 
which, to most minds, is calculated to repel, rather than to attract. 
"No one," eays Sir Edmund Hesd, " ever walked through a large 
collection of genuine Spanish pictures without feeling that a 
peculiar solemnity, and what may be called an ascetic spirit^ 
pervaded the works around him. The * Beggar Boys * of Murillo, 
rejoicing in water-melon and merry in the freedom of their rags, 
may seem to convey a different impression, but they are ^emselves 
exceptions to the general rule ; such pictures are rarely or never 
met with in Spain, though the same element of street-life is seen 



as an accessory in many of MurilloU more serious works. It is 
probable, too, that a large number of those current under his name 
in foreign countries were executed by his followers, Meneses, Tobar, 
or VilLavicenzio. Be this as it may, the prevailing tone of Rpanit>li 
pictures is one of gloom and severity ; you feel as Facheco says he 
did with regard to Campana's ' Descent from tho Cross' — afraid to 
be alone with it in a gloomy chapel. Joined with all this there 
sometimes meets us an expression of enthusiastic devotion, so that 
the whole result expresses the characteristic spirit of Spanish 
religion, which united the gloom of St. Dominic with the mystical 
fervour of St. Ignatius or St. Teresa." 

Of the numerous productions of Murillo existing in Spain, or 
scattered through the public and private galleries of the rest of 
Europe, uine-tenths represent incidents in the Old and New Testa- 
ments, the Apocrypha, and the lives of the saints. He has repeated 
the ** Annunciation " nine times, and *^Our Lady of the Immacu- 
late Conception," a favourite subject with Spanich painters, as the 
doctrine alludiHl to was with Spanish theologians, no lees than 
twenty-five times; while his ** Virgins" and "Holy Families" 
are almost innumerable. Velasquei, whose genius was less pecu- 
liarly Spanish, jjainted portraits more frequently than historical 
oompositions ; but among the works of Spanish artists of the grand 
order, subjects taken from the Scriptures and the lives of the saintei 
are most frequently repeated, while repreaentationB of the person- 
ages, scenes, and incidents in the pagan mythology of (Greece and 
Rome, which so often appear among the productions of the Italian 
schools, are very rarely met with. 
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If we would give a correct definition of art, we must make it 
include the kitchens of Kalf as well as the heroic oompositions of 
Ponssin. Art is displayed as much in the copper vessel gilded by 
the sunbeams, or in the polish of the silver vase, as in the grave 
compositions, the subjects and grandeur of which arc furnished by 
histor)' and philosophy. Each dsfiartroent of art requires it« 
followers to possess certain qualities, if they would excel in it ; and 
there may be as muoh merit, though of a different degree, in the 
artist who requires no more for the production of a valuable picture 
than an upturned caldron and a bunch of leeks, as in the more 
pretentious painter of history, nourished in ^the bosom of the 
academies, and capable of treating the continence of Soipio, for 
example, with eonventional action and commonplace figures. 

A good lesson in painting may be taken while stauiling before a 
simple interior of a kitchen by Kalf. And here we speak not 
merely of painting properly so called, of that fkcile and vivid touch 
which distinguishes ihe master, but likewise of the great rules of 
cnraposition and chiuroscuro. We repeat it: the great rules of 
composition and ehiaroicuro have not been displayed more highly 
by the painters of history, than in that modest picture of the Dutch 
artist, which represents a copper boiler and some vegetables, with 
the sun^s rays falling on them, and which we have chosen for our 
illustration of this master. 

That which we would call the principal figure in this composition 
occupies the middle of the canvas, and receives the strongest 
illununation. The other figures are lighted according to their 
importance, in a just and nicely-proportioned gradation. Which is 
here the principal figure ? which is the hero of the scene ? It is 
the superbly-burnished copper boiler, which is set against the 
barrel behind it in such a manner as to catch the sunlight that 
enters through some unseen window on the left. The old barrel 
against which it rests, and on which a Jarge red pitcher stands, is 
not the least important personage in the picture. A pan filled 
with water, a fine cabbage, a broken basket, a broom, a couple of 
pewter platen, and seven or eight turnips, fill up the composition. 
A woman is seated in the background, quite in the shade, and 
Keems introduced only to fill up the canvas ; the objects on which 
the artist has chiefly relied for producing effect are evidently the 
copper boiler, the old barrel, the red pan, and the cabbage behind 
it, and these are grouped in a manner which evinces considerable 
acquaintance with the harmony of colours and the effects of light. 



The picture is rich in detailrt, but it is not overcharged. The 
shade in whioh the woman sits increases the light whioh the artist, 
hus thrown upon the principal objects. The metallic brightness of 
the boiler and the pewter platters has never been excelled, and all 
the accessories are finished in the most careful manner. 

William Kalf was horn at Amtiterdftm, in the year 1630. Ho 
was a pupil of Hendrick Pot, a go<xl painter of history and jwrtraits, 
with whom he passed his early years. No imrticulars are recorded 
of his dibut, or of Ms progress. We only know that he for some 
time applied himself to the same pursuit as his master ; but not 
acquiring the proficiency, or obtaining the success which he desired, 
he began painting flowers, fruit, and objects of still life. Hou- 
braoken relates that he remained whole days l>efore a citron, a fine 
orange, and a fruit-knife, with a mother-of-pearl handle. With 
equal care and admirable taste, he {Miintod silver vases filled with 
choice flowers, and the shells of strange forms and splendid colours 
which the Dutch mariners of that period brought from the distant 
regions of the tropics. Objects of this kind, little interesting in 
themselves, are only rendered picturesque, in an artistic poii.t of 
view, by the truth and fidelity vrith which they are represented. 
Besides the ability to reproduce them with oorreotness, a light and 
spirited touch, clearness and brilliancy of colouring, and a perfect 
knowledge of the rules of composition and the harmony of colour^i, 
are, however, essential to suooess. 

Kalf particularly esoelled in the representation of vas^ and other 
ornamental ol^ects* in gold and silver, the lustre of which he imi- 
tated with a delicacy and precision that approach very closely to 
reality. All his pictures are finished in the most careful and 
elaborate maimer, touched with neatness and spirit, coloured with 
clearness and brilliancy, and evince a perfect acquaintance with the 
rules of chiaroKuro. But it was in the representation of the more 
common subjects of every-daylife — the interiors of kitchens, cellars, 
and rustic chambers — that the highest excellence of this master 
consisted. In all such familiar scenes he displayed a tmthftilness 
of form and colour, and a knowledge of the great principles of har- 
mony and chiaroscurOf which place him in the first rank among the 
painters of still -life. In the representation of brass and copper 
vessels, and earthen pans and jugs, he has never been surpassed; 

The works of this master are much esteemed in Holland, where 

they find a place in the best collections. Lebrun observes that the 

• works of Kalf have beep at all times much sought after by amateurs, 
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tad lh*t them ftre few cx^Ueetitma in l^^rk m wMch a Hpeeimen of 
Mn itjte in not to l>e found. The eame wiiter «aji th&t he hftd 
seen a picrture bj- Kalf which would J neat Crttnfari»rtn witli the finefit 
produdjOTiH (if Adrian Vjia UstAde. 

Kalf titiitfKl much ami&biiity of dispoaitiofi and kindaeaa of heart 
'with an expanded and eulti^aW mind and no ordinary ability in 
hia profeeaioti. He wjui eriimliy eetimiible an a man and adnitrable 
us an artiHt. He was always Willi Qg to fcader a friend or neigh ^ 
hour any B^riice in his power. He possAssed m fine fif ure ; and hiJ) 
deportment and manners were refined and dignified^ — a rare dr-' 
cumstance in an epoch and a Muntry the arti>ta of w^ich passed 
the greater part of their ^me in the noise and Kmoke of tarems. 



poet| wrote an epitAph for hia monument, warmly eolo^iing Mn 
talent as an artist atid hia aminbiLitj aa a man. It Tttat^M tlat 
Kalf WRw an admirable painter of gold mi rap« and bUvct tm^ 
and all the ti%'jLsur<^ of opuleuco^ but th^t earth had no iTeii^nr&i 
anflicieat for the reward of his virtue*. 

Deacamps aays that the (^^tf-tTmurn of this master ia to be 6«ti 
at Ley den, iu the cabinet of M. de la Cc^art. It Feprftflenta a mf^ltm 
cut in two, and behind 1t a handHome vase. How great k thf 
power of art t The tm veiling amateur, who ha» surveyed the galle- 
ries and muaatmiH of Europe, atopa at Ley den on his return through 
Hollandi and is shown the chff'fTmurre of Ealf, He gaxei upan it 
with admiration ; the more he looks at it the motv he become i 
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Kalf died on the 31st of May^ IS&S, hk death being the result 
of a deplorable accident. Hou bracken and Weyerman relate that 
the artist went to the house of one Cornelius HeUemaaSj a dealer 
la objeota of art^ for the purpose of offering for eale a stories of 
engiaTings ; the bargain was cnucluded, the dealer ifreeing to give 
the artist the price which he bad asked, and the tnooej wae to he 
paid on the following day. With the morrow, however, the newa 
was brought to Hellemana that Kalf was dead. After k^Ting the 
house of the dealer, he Wl fallen orer the bridge of Bantem ; be 
WAS taken out of the wat^ and earried to his own abode^ where he 
died in a few hours afterwards. WiUiam Van der Hoeven^ a Dutch 



enraptured with the truthfulness of the executitdi fttod tht hrii 
liauey and harmony of the colouring. Yet the objcet whi«^ the 
brush of Kalf hae renderetl so admirable it only the repr««iitAi^t a 
of what he liaa a lumdied tiinea eeen upon his own table without 
aurprjise and without rapture— a melon eut in two 1 

If we except the gallery of the Louvre, which eon(*in* M 
admirable pieture by tliis master, and those of Anntetdam, 
Dresden, and Copenhagen, the %*aaM and brass pola of Kalf ai* »o* 
met with in the royal goUeriea of Europe. Artjili and amateun, 
howerer, have rendered ample justiee to him, awl his w«Ai 
occupy a prnminent place in their eolleetaons« 
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DoMmmpi speakn^of a great number of pioium by this nuuiter in 
prirmte ooUeoiiOBi in Holland and Bdgiam. Ubrvtn lUtoi Mat the 



oonntry ar^ a large picture of dead game and objects of still life in 
the apartment called Queen Mary't ClnMt, at Hampton Court ; and 
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vorks of Kalf were to be found in most good collections in Paris, 
but that they were rare in other countries. This celebrated 
ttoatear remarks that the pictures of this master have been often 




^"pi^ and with considerable suooess, but rarely with that delicate 
^ elaborate finish which gives such an appearance of reality to 
tbe origiiialB. 
The only specimensof this master in the public galleries' of this 



an ** Interior ot a Dutch Cottage/' at Dulwich College, respecting 
the genuineness of which connoisseurs hare expressed doubts. It 
is attributed to Kalf in the catalogue, however, and possibly may 
he by him. Jt represents a woman spinning, and a child near her ; 
the accessories and objects of still life are particuhvrly well painted. 

A few of the works of William Kalf have been engraved ; three 
by F. Basan — "The Chum," **The Blessing," and an ** Interior 
of a Cottage." Veisbrod has engraved, in a spudted manner, an 
** Interior of a Kitchen," formerly in the rich collection of Lebrun. 
The ** Interior oi a Kitchen," which we have engraved, formerly 
adorned the Poulain collection. 

By a contradiction which seems inexplicable, the works of this 
artist, notwithstanding their incontestable merit, have not at any 
epoch been much in favour at public sales. Lebrun, whom we 
have so frequently quoted, estimated the value oi a Kalf, in 1791, 
at from £50 to X60. This sum, however, has veiy rarely been 
obtained. 

In 1745, at the sale of the Chevalier de Laroque, two beautiful 
pictures by Kalf, representing fish, vegetables, and kitchen utensils, 
were sold for £7 ; at that of M. A Julienne, in 1767, two other 
pictures, of similar composition, but enriched with figures, realised 
only £4 ; and at the sale of the collection of M. Bandon de Boisset, 
in 1777, an "Interior of a Kitchen," by Kalf, was sold for £30, 
and another picture of still life for £20. 

The value of this master's productions has not undergone much 
modification. At the sale of Cardinal Fesch, at Bome, in 1845, 
an " Interior of a Biuitic Chamber " was sold for £15 ; an *' Interior 
of a Cellar " for the same price ; and a picture representing pork in 
a dish for £4. 

Kalf painted both on canvas and on panel, but most frequently on 
the latter. None of his pictures bear his signature. Our researches 
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on this point agree in their results with those of Brulliut, the cum- 
piler of ** The Dictionary of Monograms.'* He points out, however, 
some catalogues in which it is stated that Kalf has traced, at the 
bottom of his pictures, his name and the year in which it was 
painted. "We annex the mark indicated hy Brulliot, but without 
vouching for its correctness. 
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ARTISTS AN]) THEIR PATRONS, 

In these days of art, anything relating to it is received with 
interest. Now-a-days every one has a taste for pftinting, and can 
criticise more or leas correctly the works of our eminent ma-sters . 
Every house is in some degree adorned with them ; cheap engravings 
have educated all of us to some degree of taste. ^ 

It is only latterly that art has been thus developed. Naturally 
we were not an.artistic race. In the good old times but few cared 
for pictures, and few, indeed, in our humble opinion, were worth 
caring for. The oldest description of an Bnglish work of art is by 
Sir Thomas Mure. Describing a portrait he had seen of Jane 
Shore, ho says : — " Her stature was mean, her hair of a dark 
yellow, her face round and full, her eyes grey ; delicate harmony 
being between each partes proportion and each proportion*B colour ; 
her body fat, white, and smooth; her countenance cheerful, and 
like to her condition. The picture which I have seen of her was 
such as she ro»e out of her bed in the morning, having nothing on 
but a rich mantle cost under one arm and over her shoulder, and 
sitting on a chair on which one arm did lie." TJiis description, 
however, must be received with caution. TaHte was not then in a 
very advanced state ; and yet the reign of Henry VHI. was 
auspici(»us for English art. The artist wan painter, carpenter, 
carver, and did everything, as appearH by the following mcraoranduiii 
from a book Ixjlonging to the Church of St. Mary, Bristol:— - 
' * Memorandum, that Master Cumings hath delivered, the 4th day 
of July, in the year of our Lord 1470, to Mr. Nichola.s Bcttes, 
Vicar of Rodcliifc, Moses Conteryn, Phillip Bartholomew, and John 
Brown, Proeiinitors of RHdclifFe before-said, a new sepulchre, well 
carved, and c<>vcr thereto; an image of (.4od rising out of the 
said sepulchre, with .ill the ordinance that longcth thereto ; that is 
to say: — Item: A lath made of timber and ironwork thereto. 
Item : Thereto longeth Heaven, made of timber and stained doth. 
Item : Hell, made of timber and ironwork, with devils, in number 
thirteen. Item : Four knights armed, keeping the sepulchre with 
their weapons in their hands ; that is to say, two axes and two 
spears. Item : Three pairs of angels* wings ; four angels, made of 
timber and well painted. Item : The Father ; the crown and 
visage, the ball with a cross upon it, well gilt with fine gold. 
Item : The Holy Ghost coming out of heaven into the sepulchre. 
Item: Longeth to the angels four chevaliers." Scarcely lees 
ludicrous are the instructions which Henry Till, left for his own 
monument, but which' was never completed, owing to the parsimony 
of his celebrated daughter. He writes : '* The king shall appear on 
horseback, of the stature of a goodly man ; while over him shall 
appear the image of God the Father, holding the king's soul in his 
left hand, and his right han^extended in the act of benediction." 
Tet that the bluff monarch had some appreciation of art appears 
in the well-known anecdote of Holbein, ^ho, when painting the 
portrait of a lady, threw a lord, who had found his way into her 
chamber, down stain. The courtier, of course, made a complaint. 
** By God*s splendour !" exclaimed the monarch, " you have not to 
do with Hans, but with me. Of seven peasants I can make seven 
lords, but I cannot make one Hans Holbein." 

Queen Elizabeth had not her father's appredation of art. 
Walpole sarcastically observes: ** There is no evidence that 
Elizabeth had much taste for painting ; but she loved pictures of 
herself. In them she could appear really handsome ; and yet, to 



do the pruftfwion justice^ they teem to have flattered her ihe least 
of all her dependants. There is not a. single p«rti^t of her dim 
can call beautiful. The profusion of ornaments with which they are 
loaded are marks of her continual ibndness for drees ; while thev 
entirely exclude all grace, and leave no more room for a painter h 
genius than if he had been employed to copy an Indian idol, 
totally oomposed of hands and necklaces. A pale Roman nose, a 
head of hair loaded with crowns and powdered with diamondis a 
vast mff, a water fitrdingale, and a bushel of pearls, are ihf 
features by whloh everybody knows at once the pictures of Qwrttn 
RUiabeth." 

Charles I. was the first kingly patron of art. His gallery in 
Whitehall contained four hundred and thirty-seven picturea, by 
thirty-seven different artists. Under his patronage Rubens caiue 
over, and Vandyck took up his residence here. Mr. Cunningham 
tells the following anecdote in connexion with Charles and the srt«. 
The king wished to employ Bernini, the sculptor, and tried in vain 
to allure him to England. Not succeeding in doing this, and »till 
desirous to have one of his works, he employed Vandyck to draw thow* 
inimitable profiles and full-face portraits now in the royal gallery, 
to enable the sculptor to make his majesty's bust. Bernini surveyed 
these materials with an anxious eye, and exclaimed: "Somethinp 
evil will befal this man; he carries misfortune on hia fifcce." 
Tradition has added, in the same spirit, that a hawk pursued a 
dove into the sculptor's study, and rending its victim in the air, 
sprinkled with its blood the finished bust of King Charles. Mr. 
Cunningham adds : *'Ihave also heard it asserted that stains of 
blood were still visible on the marble when it was lost in the firr 
which consumed Yauxhall." 

Lely painted the gay. beauties of the Restoration, but he had a 
different class to do with at one time. Cromwell said to him : " I 
desire you will use all your skill to paint my picture truly like me, 
and not flatter me at all; but remark all those roughneft<efl, 
pimples, warts, and everything as you see me ; otherwbe I will 
ncvef pay one farthing for it." Poor Lely was eclipsed by the 
vainest and wittiest of painters, KneUer. Many of Sir Godfrey's 
gotxl things have been preserved. " Dost thou think, man," saiJ 
he to his tailor, who proposed his sou for a pupil — "dost thou 
think, man, I can make thy son a painter? No; God Ahnighty 
ouly makes painters." Kneller's servants once quarrelled with 
those of Dr. Ratcliffe about a door. Kneller sent word that 
he must have the door shut up. " Tell him," replied the doctor, 
** that he may do anything but paint it." *' Never mind what he 
says," retorted Sir Godfrey; "I can take anything from him hnt 
physic." His reason for preferring portraiture was a good one. 
** Painters of history," said he, **nujce the dead live, and do not 
begin to live themselves till they are dead." Arguing with an 
Oxford doctor about the legitimacy of the unfortunate son oi 
James II., he exclaimed, with much warmth: "Mein Oott! 1 
could paint King James wad by memory. I say the child is so like 
both, that there is not a feature in his fiMse but what belongs either 
to father or mother. This I am sure of, and cannot be mistaken ; 
nay, the nails of his fingers are his mothtr^s — ^the queen's that ▼?». 
Doctor, you may be out in your letters, but I cannot be out in my 
lines." Yet all these men were fbrelgners. Sir Jamct Thomhill, 
bom at Weymouth, knighted by George I., and M.P. for hit wtivc 
town, was our first English artist. His chief works are— the dome 
of St. PauPs, an apartment at Hampton Courts the altar-piaoe of 
the Chapel of All Souhi at Oxford, another for Weymouth, the hall 
at Blenheim, the Chapel at Lord Orford's, Wimpole, Camhridr- 
shiie, the saloon of More Park, and the gnat hall at Qretfunch 
Hospital. 

The English sohool of art is remarkable for drawings in vater 
coloure. It is quite of reoent growth. The founders of the school 
were Alexandre CoDns, by birth a Bneiian, his son John Con^ 
Edwarde Dayei, the pupU of Moonlight Peter, and Thonas Oirtio, 
the pnpU of Dayee. Theee men flourished between 1780 •p4 1^^4. 
The elder Cozius followed a mode of composing his hrndscapeswhwo 
Turner imitated on many occasions. His process was to dash out in 
dark brown or bistre, and on several pieoee of paper, large bl«ti 
and loose flourishes of effects, such ae may or may not he m« '" 
nature. From them he would select certain forms and eomhiBW*' 
which led at times to very grand ideas, though it Is said thst b» 
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Mleetions were too often Mmbre and heary, like nature viewed 
through a dark-coloured lens. His son John wav an abler artiBt, 
»adi patronised by Beckford, executed many drawings of con- 
luderable merii, eagerly sought for by collectors' in the present day. 
His Btjle is said to have served as a foundation for the manner sinoe 
adopted by Bertin and Girtin, both of whom copied, as Edwards in 
bis sneodotes of painten says, many of his drawings. It is sad to 
(•ontemplate the late of the founders of BngUsh water*oolour art. 
John Coiius died in 1799 in a madhouse ; Girtin died at the age of 
iwenty-seveu, in 1802, a vicUm to intemperance ; and Dayes died in 
18U4, by his own hands. The first exhibition of the Society of 
Painters in Water Colours, and the first separate exhibition of the 
kind in this country, was in 1805. The members were sixteen 
in number. Gittin was a great friend of Tumer*s. They were both 
patronised by Dr. Monroe, an extensive collector of paintings in those 
ilays. * ' Thare," said Turner in a oonversatlon with David Roberts, 
[jointing towards Harrow, ** Girtin and I have often Walked to Bushey 
an<I back to make drawings ibr good Dr. Monroe^ at half-a-crown 
apiece, and the money Ibr our stopper when we got home." Turner 
•>flen talked of enetiiig a mottttinent to mark the grave of his friend 
and rival Girtin, in Ootent-garden Churchyard; but when the 
amount was named — a fbw shillings over ten pounds — he shrugged 
iiis shoulders, and regained lailsfied with the bare intention. ' ' The 
grave, I am Sorry to say, is still unmarked," writes Burnet. A 
tieadstona to Girtin, from either the Old or the New Water-Colottl' 
SKiety, or both, would be a grateful tribute. lu a letter to Lesliei 
Constable speaks of CosittS as the greatest genius that ever touched 
landscape. Mr. Lssiie remarks that this criticism is startling, 
:Jthough all who are acquainted with the beautiful works of that 
truly original artist will admit that his taste is of the highest order. 

And here we must add a word about our two greatest patrons of 
Knglish art — Hoare and Sir G. Beaumont. Prince Hoare, says 
Haydon, was a delicate, feeble -looking man, with a timid expression 
•>r face; and when he laughed heartily^ he almost seetned to be 
<Tying. His &ther was a bad pidnter at Bath, who, having a high 
iiutiou of Prince's geuius, ecut him with a ralet Ut Italy, to get 
what nature had denied him in the OupelU Sistina. He went 
tliruugh the whole routine of hibou(ing fur natural talents by copy- 
ing Michael Ani^lo, copying Raffaellc, copying Titian ; came home 
to be the rival of Reynolds, (bond his own talents for art were of 
the feeblest order, and being wet) educated, took refuge in writing 
farces and adaptations of Spanish and French pieces, which his 
friends, Storaoe and Kelly, adapted to music. He was an amiable 
though disappointed man, the companion of the democrats, Godwin 
aod Holcroft, though an intimate friend of Sir Vloaray Gibbs. In 
the early part of the present century, Sir George Beaumont was the 
^reat critic in landscape painting^the Rnglish gentleman whose 
^brug of dislike or nod of approbation could either advance or 
retard the sale of a picture. He had a fine sense of art within 
tarly limits ; he painted landscapes with care and propriety, 
collected old masters with great good judgment, and was the warm 
advocate of Wilkle^s genius from the very first. He was a friend 
•>f Haydon and of Wordsworth, and of roost of the distlngnished 
men of the time. Haydon says he was a tall, well-bred, handsome 
man, with a highly intellectual air. 

But the name of t lady at least must be mentioned as stimu- 
lating art in another way* To fourteen of Romney*s pictures 
alone the charms of Lady Hamilton contributed their attractions : — 
1. "Circe," a fascinating figure, but unaccompanied, as was 
iDteoded, by her suitors metamorphosed to brutes. 2. '*Iphige- 
uia,'* a whole-lengtli, unfinished. 3. ''St. Cecilia," bought by 



llr. Montague Burgoyne for seventy guineas. 4. "Sensibility," 
bought by Mr. Bayley for one hundred guineas. 5. '*A Bacchante," 
lost at sea. 6. ** Calope exposed with her Child," bought by 
Admiral Vernon for sixty guineas. 7. **The Spinsters," bought 
by Mr. Craven for one hundred and fifty guineas. 9. '* Cassandra," 
for the Shakspeare Gallery, for one hundred and eighty guineas. 
10. ** A Bacchante," bought by Sir John Leicester for twenty- 
five g;uinea|. 11. "Calypso," and 12. "Magdalene," for the 
Prince of Wales, two hundred pounds. 13. "Joan of Arc," 
unfinishetl. 14. "The Pythian Priestess," unfinished. WhenWilkie 
saw her, she was "tall and lusty, and of fiucinating mannci-s, but 
her features are bold and masculine." 

It is curious to note how the love of art has grown up in the 
minds of Its votaries. Some took to it suddenly; in most the 
faculty was drawn out by some accident^ whloh aroused impression h 
never afterwards to be effaded. Bomney Was inspired with a 
INMsion for painting by seeing the fine engravings In Da Yinci'H 
" Treatise on Painting.'^ The sight of a few fine prints, in an 
obscure village in Yorkshire, awakened the spark in Stothiinl. 
The carved figures in an old picture-frame did as much fur 
Chantrey ; and Wilkie^s sense of the comic and serious was fir^t 
shown in drawing the head of one of his schoolfellows, as he sat to 
learn his neglected lesson on that bad eminence, the stool of shami'. 
Opie's love of art came upon him early. When he was ten years 
old, he saw a friend draw a butterfly. "1 think 1 can draw » 
butterfly as Well as Mark Tates," he exclaimed; and taking a 
])encil, he drew one immediately. Turner's love for art in 
said to have been aroused as follows: — He had accompanied 
his fiither to a house in the neighbourhood, to take a lesion in 
the art of dreselug hair; but his attention was occupied more 
by the coat of arms on the table than the skill of his father h 
fingers ynih the comb and curling-tongs. He was pleased with 
the rich combinathm of colours in the arms ; but- his imitation, 
when at home, wai confined to the Hon. The father encouraged 
the rude efitirt of his son ; and when asked, as he often v,'a», 
"Wei), Turner, what is William to be?" he would reply with 
a look of delight, adiling a satiofnetory curl to his custumir'ss huir 
at the Haiue time, " William is going to lie a painter !** Haydun'H 
love of art was exoite«l by le<s likely subjects. The Frtudi pri- 
*»mer» who rmwdeil Plymouth made guillutlnes of their meat- 
bones, and sold tlieui ; and the whole aniuMinient of children con- 
sisted in cutting off Louis XVI. *s head furty tim^s a day, M-ith the 
playthings their fathers had bought in amuse their young minds. 
" My chief delight was in drawing the guilli>tine, with Louis taking 
leave of the people in his shirt-sleeves, which t copieil from a print 
of the day." The object which oalled forth and discovered the genius 
of West, waa that of a sleeping infiint, wh(tm he was one day placed 
to watdi in the absence of its mother, he being then about seven 
years old. The child happened to smile in its sleep, when he was 
so forcibly struck with its beauty, that he seised pens, ink, and 
paper, which happened to be by him, and endeavoured to delineate 
a portrait) though at that time he had never seen an engraving or a 
picture. Hogarth*s first attempt at satire was as follows :— One 
summer Sunday, during his apprenticeship to an engraver, he went 
with three companions to Highgate ; and the weather being warm 
and the way dusty, they went into a public-house and called for 
ale. There happened to be other customers in the house, who wero 
quarrelling as well as drinking. One of them, on receiving a blow 
with the bottom of a quart-pot, looked so ludicrously rueful, that 
Hogarth sketched him aa he stood. It was so like and ludicrous, 
that it contributed to the restoration of good humour. 



EUSTACE 

Tiix Museum of the Louvre is rich in the paintings of Eustace 
I^neur. Two large rooms are devoted to the works of this 
illustrious master, one filled with his paintings, the other with liis 
rnigh sketches and designs. According to the official catalogue 
there are forty-six of Lesueur*s productions in the Louvre. The 
piHures relating to the life of St. Bruno are tw'enty-four in number ; 
1 titles these there are ten Bible subjects, among which the most 
iioticcable is " The Descent from the Cross," an engraving of which 



LESUEUE. 

we present to our readers (p. 1 57 ) . This picture was valued under the 
empire at £720, and at the restoration at £2,400. There is over 
the picture an air of deep solemnity thoA>ughlyin harmony with the 
mournful character of the subject. The bleak and barren character 
of the soene, the stormy aspect of the sky, the grief depicted on the 
faces of the group, from the woman who kneels to kiss the feet of 
the dead Saviour to the old disciple who supports the body — all i^ 
in perfect unison. Behind the group, striking-ly c<»n«picuo«s; is the 
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"cursed tree,*' vith the Btninge snperscriptioD still upon it; and 
at the front are the nails and the crown of thorns. 

Eustace Lesueur studied under Youet. He was bom in 1627, 
and died in 1655. He was never out of France. The story of his 
life has been alr^dy told in these pages (vol. i. p. 46): how he was 
the son of a sculptor ; how he exhibited precocious talent ; how the 
world applauded his illustrations of '* The Dreams of Poliphilus ;** 
how, like a dark cloud over a beautiful summer sky, a s^tled melan- 
choly cast its shadow over the artist's life ; how he loved where love 
was vain, but kept hh secret close and hid it in the tomb. This 
event has thrown around him an air of romance, and furnished a 



style of Guide and Oaravaggio. Letneiir, howerer, lost mn<^ of 
the style of kis master in a carefol study of that fiur more illosinoQi 
man, Nicholas Pousfdn, whose compositionB he imitated and whose 
friendship he gained. But throughout his works there is that 
steady, calm, melancholy character, that sober gloom, which tells m 
unmistakably the working of the man*8 mind. No matter whit- 
ever the subject may be, the man of blighted hopes paints his ovn 
sad imaginings on the canvas; and Lesueor is ftilly entitled, if 
indeed he has not a superior claim, to be called, like Eaysdael, the 
painter of melancholy. It tinges every composition ; is seen in the 
face of the recluse haggard with age and austerity, and in the 




INTKnioK OF A KITOIIBN.— FROM A PAIXTINO HY KALP. 



rich fund to the French novelist. Schlegei says : "We find in his 
works neither the bewildering ostentation of Lebrun, nor the affected 
pedantry of Poussin. He has a feeling even for colour, and there 
is generally something full of mind about his works." There is 
throughout them all an intense melancholy, a solemnity, and a 
repose, that his own calm bat gloomy thoughts most naturally 
suggested. 

Youet, under whom Lesueur studied, is generally regarded as 
the father of French art, as he was indeed the founder of a new 
school. He had passed fourteen years in Italy, and, having his mind 
strongly imbued with the peculiarities of Italian art, he produced 
pictures uf great force and vigour, but strongly influenced by the 



blooming beauty of womanhood ; it marks every picture — stamps it 
with a sorrowful stamp. 

Moreover, in the mind of Lesueur there was a fixed and stesdj 
fSuth. He was a man of deep feeling, a man of a thoroughly devo- 
tional mind, and the religious sentiments of his heart are seen in ill 
his varied productions. He paints monks, but they are men of 
abstinence and prayer, not monks of Melrose. He could understsad 
the simple piety and sincerity of those who, right or wrong, quitted 
the Vanity Fair of the world and devoted themselves to works of 
faith and love ; and never was he more happy in the style sod 
composition of his paintings than when he set himself to i)ortr»T 
those men— nien of the cowl — in acts of devotion ur in works of 



LE8UEUR. 
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merey. On« of hu fineit prodaetionB represents a number of people 
littening to a sermon ; and the interest thrown into eyery face, the 
daep feeling exhibited by every figure in the group — from the beau- 
tiful woman who listens as though the words of the preacher were 
Tital breath to her, to the young man in a half-negligent attitude, 
nusBsl in hand, whose glance is still &8tened on the monk — 
there is the greatest harmony, both in expression and general 
design ; and both in preacher and in auditory there is something 



an ambassador rom the One who ruleth over all. There, too, the 
eagerness of the crowd is seen — the words of the apostle are falling 
like sparks on gunpowder, and the passions of the people are biasing 
heaven-high. And the result is seen in the books of sorcery cast 
away, in volumes upon volumes committed to the flames — the spec- 
tator catches something of the excitement of the scene, and seems 
to hear the mighty voice of Gk>d*s messenger. 

In the accessories of his pictures, Lesueur was a careful painter ; 




THE DESCENT FROM THE CR0S8. — FROM A rAINTIKO BY LESUEUR. 



that engages and fixes the attention. So it is in the picture which 
in a former volume we presented to our reader,* '* The Preaching 
of Paol at Bphesus." . The attitude of the preacher stands out 
boldly, dearly, majestically as Michael Angelo*s "Moses;" the 
calm, determined expression of countenance, the fidl of the drapery, 
the uplifted hand — all command respect: we feel the presence of 

• WoBKs or Ekikbkt Mabtbbb, vol. i. p. 48. 



and his correct judgment and pure taste are seen in all the minute 
details of his compositions. He was not content with a grand design ; 
he knew that there was no such thing as a trifle in true art — that 
success depended upon the most scrupulous care. He adapted the 
scenery of his pictures to the subject which they represented, with 
great accuracy and skill. 

The four-and-twenty pictures representing the life of St. Bruno 
constitute his great works. Of these compositions Profisssor 
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Waagen i-emarks : " The single pictures vary very much in merit; 
AH the must remarkable, I will cite the following: — (No. 125), 
* Raymond, a Canon of Notre Dame, preaches before St. Bruno :' 
full of meaning and dignity, quiot in its motion and expression, 
and with a softness in the keeping and chiaroscuro; tlie tone, like 
that of the rest, is yellowish and transparent. (No. 127), * The 
•Hypt>crite Raymond raises himself from his Collin during the 
Masses for his Soul, to the teiTor <»f Bruno and the other Persons 
present.' , The expression and attitudes are foreible witliout beinp 
exaggerated, and the whole is transparent and sunny, whilst it is 
effective and in good keeping. (No. 129), .*St. Bruno teaches 
Theology in the Schools of Rheims.' The light in this picture 
again is bright, and the effect striking; the action is true and 
expressive. (No. 137), ' Pope Victor III. confirms the Foundation 
of the CaAhusian Order.' The tone of light and of colour especially 
warm and powerful: the story is well told. (No. 138), * St. 
Bruno receives a number of Novices into the Order.' This is one 
of the best of the whole series with reference to composition, 
dignity in the heads, depth and clearness of tone, and warmth of 
colour. (No. 141), *St. Bruno refuses the Arrhiepiscnpal Mitre 
offered him by Pope Urban II.' This is the Ijest of atl the set in 
respect of the depth and juiciness of its colour and chiaroscuro^ as 
well as the transparency and softness of its execution. The 
attitude of the pope is dignified ; that of St. Bruno is rather 
theatrical. (No. 145), *St. Bruno, having confessed, dies in his 
Cell, surrounded by the Monks of the Order.' The expression of 
the heads, which are fine in themselves, and have much variety, is 
full of feeling and pathos ; the figures are well arranged, but the 
candle-light eftect is not true to nature, and the shadows and back- 
ground are too black. (No. 146), *St. Bruno departs to Heaven.' 
The lines are not pleasing, but the heads have dignity and 
expression ; the colouring is especially golden in tone ; the keeping 
is good, and the execution carefnl. One cannot overlook certain 
recollections of RafTaelle." 

The works of Lesuenr, unlike those of most other painters, are 
not scattered all over Europe, Fran'-e containing the greatest 
number and the Ix-st. Be.=?iJes the paintingt at the Louvre, there 
arc to be found a very cousidecable num>)t r. nearly 170, of the draw- 
ings of this master. They are traced with a bold and skilful hand 
in black chalk, lightened here and there with white, upon a coloured 
paper; sometimes, however, pen and ink have been employed. 
There arc twelve very beautiful allegorical subjects. The original 
designs for the life of St. Bruno are also to be found there, forming 
a very extensive collection. Thiee of them are signe*! in the hand- 
writing of this master : two with the Christian name Eustache 
preceding that of liesueur. 



AKT-EDUCATION. 

In the recent Educational Exhibition at St. Martin's Hall, a 
department was appropriated to works of art in connexion with 
education, the specimens consisting chiefly of engravings, drawings, 
and models, mechanical contrivanr-es to aid the practice of drawing, 
and books of instruciihn for the same purpose. A's illustrating the 
progress made in art-education by the various Eurupean stales, 
this part of the exhibition was highly interesting ; and, in offering 
a few remarks upon the subject, we shall avail ourselves largely of 
the reimrt of the committee to whom the duty of examining the 
works of art in the exhibition was referred. 

Works of the deseription indicated above were cjntiibuted by 
France, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Pi-us.-.ia, Austria, Switzer- 
land, Spain, and the Unit^id States. Italy, so long the princii)al 
seat of the fine arts, was not represented in this department— a 
circumstance the more to be regrettc<l, as we believe that the 
methods of instruction in some of the Italian schools fur drawing 
would be found worthy of notice. In the drawing academy of 
Venice, the students, after having completed a copy of an objc«^t, 
are reiuired to draw the same subject again entirely from memory ; 
and the utility of this system, in promoting a knowledge of form, 
together with facility of hand, has been demonstrated by experience. 

Institutions for the study of the higher branehes of desicm Mere 
very sparingly reprc--ente<l, and the few foreign examples of the 



kind cannot be cited as very remarkable. On the other hau<l, 
some establisliments in this country and in France, while profe^^sing 
only to impart such a knowledge of design as may be useful in the 
industrial arts, have promoted the cultivation of drawmg to an 
extent which would do honour to academies for the study of the 
fine arts. We allude more particularly to the contributions from 
Paris. Various works produced under the direction of the Depart- 
ment of Art at Marllforough House might be placed in the siinie 
class; but, with regard to these, it must Ijc observed, that the 
8j>ecimen8 exhibited ai)j)ear to have ^en selected rather with the 
view of showing the methods and varieties of art-instruction sanc- 
tioned by the department, than of displaying the proficienov 
attained by the students. Having had some opportunities of 
knowing what the department has produced, we are decidedly of 
opinion that, had the object been to exhibit' the attainments of the 
students as well as the nature of their studies, the result would 
have placed this portion of the exhibition in a much higher position 
than it actually held. Judging solely from what was exhibited, 
we must agree with the committee in awarding the palm <f 
excellence to the Municipal School of Paris, directed by H. Lequien. 
There were contributions from other French schools of the Nwntr 
kind, but those referred to were the best. 

*'So satisfactory a result,'' says the report, "induces a wish to 
be acquainted with the methods of instruction; on this point, 
hoirever, the materials are scanty. The communications from M. 
Lequien contain a few general regulations, and a notice of the 
descrij>tion of artisans who frequent the school, or for whofm it i.^ 
intended ; but the system of teaching can only be gathered fK.in 
the examples exhibited. Among those for whom the school U 
intenrled, and who, it seems, attend jp the evening, are mtotioDed 
bronze-chasers, designers for paper-hangings, designers for textile 
fabrics, porcelain painters, wood-carvers for furniture, sculptors for 
buildings, engravers, jewellers, lithographers, and deooratire 
painters. The ago at which students are admitted is twelve. Tbi.> 
ap|)ear8 to be a more judicious regulation than that adopted in 
some other continental schools. Among the contributions from 
the communal schools at Brussels and other parts of Belgium, are 
some drawings of architectural foliage, from the inscriptions «>n 
which it appears that the students began at the a^e of seven. It 
must be confessed that, judging from the specimens, the progreiv. 
after several years, is not remarkable.*' 

The directoi-8 of schools for drawing appear to be agreed as to 
the expediency of teaching the beginner first to copy simple funoa 
from a flat surface, then iti copy from inanimate objeets in relief, 
and lastly to copy from the life. In general, however, the syst-em 
of copying from drawings or engravings appears to be carried lo^J 
far, not only in this country, but in some of the industrial schw^ls 
on the continent. *' In better-conducted schools," says the repjrt, 
' ' the copying from the flat is limited to the acquisition of a due 
flexibility of hand, and what may be called elementary habits 
analogous to those formed in the first lessons in writing. But the 
exercise of the eye cannot be too clearly taught by the observation 
and comparison of the forms of simide real objects. In this 
practice again the ingenuity of teachers, as exemplified in the 
present exhibition, ajJixjars to be sometimes too refined. The l**t 
authorities agrte in recommending that simple geometrical s.)li(l> 
shfuild ).♦€ first placed Ixifore the Wginner, and when a certain 
IHjwer of seeing and imitating them is acriuired, the pupil will feels 
saiisfa-tiou in copying any ordinary objects that have some aial- :y 
with the forms which he has previously learnt to copy. Such 
real objects, if not too complicated, are pi-eferable tg elaborate t^ys 
representing ivy-grown cottii^es and towers, such as aw sometimf- 
coustruct«'d as aids for teaching drawing. Any artificial varieti^* 
from the plain j^eometrieal solids should be of the sirapl^i 
de.scrii>tion, since natural objects of the requisite size, equ.ill) 
applicable, and more interesting to the stiulent, becau.se they an' 
real, can be readily found. Among some useful contrivan-i^. 
specimens of which have been sent from Harlborougli Huus^n u»v 
be mentionetl Home skeleton squares, circles, and cul>es, nin<l«' ■»♦ 
metal rods or tu])Os. These, placed in difiV*reot vic»'«, a^- 
ealculated to familiarise the eye witli perspective appcaram'*"*. ii'' 
to render the study of perspective itself more intellisible." 

With regard to the execution of chalk drawings, we *»bserve tii«i 
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the industrial achools generally, and especially those of France, 
encourage the use of the 'Mump in shading. When the ol.jects of 
Dneh schools, and the general description of the students who attend 
them, arc considered, we think there are good grounds for^this 
practice. ** A readiness in handling the porte -crayon,** says the 
report, which bears the high authority of the signature of Sir Chnrles 
L«>ck Eastlake, the President of the Royal Academy, *'8u as to 
imitate the masses and gradations of shade without apparent labour, 
Is not soon acquired, and even when acquired, may be I'ather 
specious than really the result of intelligence. It is surely enough 
that artisans should draw with correctness, and imitate fiiithfully 
the appearances of light and shade, without requiring from them 
the qaestionablo dexterity of rapidly executing shadows with the 
point. The use of the stump, aided more or less by the point, may 
answer all the end, and, in saving the student's time, may have the 
effect of directing his attention more exclusively to the es.Si ntial 
object proposed. But if this method is advisable in such establish- 
ment.<}, and for such students as those now referred to, it does not 
follow that in schools where the most intimate acquaintance with 
anatomy is promoteil, and the higlter objects of art arc I'outeniplated, 
a different system should not be followe 1. The finer deliwioies of 
marking, the utmost intelligence in rendering structural details, and 
the nice expression of surface, are better expressed with the jxdnt, 
provided a due lightness and freedom in its management have been 
acquired ; added to which, such execution, when truly skilful and 
significant, is a fit preparation for the brush. From a pa.ssage in 
tVeijprs continuation or third volume of Malvasia's ' Felsina Pittrice,* 
p. 2l>i>, it appears that the stump was introduced late among the 
Italian draughtsmen. Crispi does not hesitate to condemn its use and 
tendency. It would follow that the soft gradations in some drawings 
by the great j^ainters— for example, Corre^'gio — nmy have been 
produced by partial rubbing with the finger, or by similar means ; 
tlie stump, or tfuminu^ itself, having been probably unknown to 
the earlier masters.** 

With regard to the apjilicatiuns of art to iuJustriul puri)oses, wo 
may oVseryo that the system of co])yiug the restricted forms of 
ttreek foliage, as an introduction to the study of ornamental d^rsign* 
.'ippears t«> be too extensively followed. The habit has bic >uie 
universal, not only in Europe, but wherever the study of disicn is 
L-ulti^'att^d in accordance with Kuropean tastes and customs. To a 
certain extent, drawing from the elegant forms of clas-jic f(>liage 
ou:.ht not to be discouraged ; but it h desirable that teachers should 
lead the students t*^ adapt the forms of n^itural leaves and flowers, 
on similar principles, to the general puqioses of decorative art. A 
wide scope is offered to the inventive faculty and artistic taste of 
the student, in the ."application of art to the manufacture of textile 
fabric^ paper-hangings, etc., and the course of study which is 
adopted at Marlborough House with this object, promises to be 
eminently succossful. 

On the continent, and particularly in France, there is still a more 
general diffosionof the principles of art than in this cuntry ; though, 
on account of the great commercial importance of our manufa<'turiug 
interests, there is the utmost nee<l for our taking the lead in Iwauty and 
elegance of design as well as in cheapness, and in the appearauce of 
the fabric as well as the qimlity of the material. Let art be l)rought 
into intimate alliance with manufactures of every kind, and a va.st 
field will be opened for the display of taste and tnleut, which are now 
entirely latent, or but imperfectly called into activity. In all our 
principal manufactures, textile and fictile, a knowledge of the arts 
of design is very important^ and though a great improvement is 
visible at the present day, as compared with twenty years ago, 
there is still much room for further iirogrtss*. Many important 
branches of manufacture call for careful cultivation of the eye, for 
the i)urpose of attaining harmony in colour, which requires some 
iHJrtion of artistic education. Otlier branches, subser^-icnt t<> tin' 
luxuries, fast becoming the wants, of a highly civilised Kta;jrc <»f 
^ •"ial progress, require some degree of skill in the delineation of 
i'tu.l-joapc and' the drawing and modelling of tlie human form, and 
"ther complex figures. In proportion as these operations are exe- 
cuted in a manner to satisfy the practised eye and refined taste of 
the artist, they give value and importance to the articles which 
iiave received their impress, and enhance the gratification of those 
^^ho possess them. In an age of refinement like the present, when 



the intellect is so much more highly developed than in past age5<, 
and the treasures of ancient and modem art are opened to all who 
can appreciate them — the number of which class is annually increas- 
ing — whatever partakes of the nature of ornament requires to be 
characterised by grace and elegance of design, and correctness 
and delicacy of execution. Our national greatness rests mainly on the 
skilled industry of the people, and whatever tends to promote the 
cultivation of a refined taste, and facilitate the acquisition of a know* 
ledge of the arts of design, cannot fail to advance the prosperity and 
glory of the country. 



HKITISH GALLERIES OF ART. 

In our second notice of the National Gallery we promised to return 
once more to it, and to join with our subject some other collections 
of the pictures of the people. We intend to follow out our plan, and 
in the following paper to direct attention to the National and the 
Vernon Galleries. 

With the exceptions of Kembraudt and of Rubens, almost the 
whole of tlie j>aiuters whom we have noticed were of the Italian 
school. Our object in this wiis classification of the subject, and a 
wish to present to the reader our critical notices in a more -syste- 
matic manner. We shall now, therefore, turn to the Flemish 
school. 

The most ancient master of this schojl, of whom we have a speci- 
men in a curious ])icture, is Van Eyck, who flourished at the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, dying in the year 1441. The 
picture which we have of his, is numbered in our gallery 180, and 
represents a Flemish gentleman and his wife. In the background 
of the picture are a bed, a mirror and an open window, the objects 
of the room being distinctly reflected in the mirror. Above the 
heads of the figures is the brass arm of a chandelier with a cuudle 
still burning in it. Everything is i)ainted with a wonderful finihh 
and fidelity. In the frame of the mirror are ten compartments 
bearing scenes in the life of Chri.«4t, and under it is written the name 
of the artist, with the addition of the words "fecit hie, 14ol ;*' the 
whole jticture inta->ures only 'ift. Din. by 2ft. Hn. The vuhie of 
this picture lies in its finish, and in the wontierful brightness and 
colour of the wlude, and illusive efi^ects of parts of the picture. 
Although painted upwards of four hundred and twenty years, it is 
a j fresh as pictures exhibited in last year's galleries. It would be a 
very important discovery could our artists or colour- makers tell us 
how colours could be uiunlc so as to preserve their freshness equally 
well. 

Of that givat master of the Dutch sc^iool, Vandervelde, whosjc 
pictures are so prized, and whose sketches are so much sought after 
by collectors, the National Gallery has only two specimens, Nos. 
149 and 150. Both are beautiful. The first is " A Calm at Sea," 
with wonderful s^mcc and aerial eficct in the distance, so beautifully 
finished, so fresh and so ca'm, that it is impo3.sibIc not to admire it. 
In size it U very small, only Sin. by 11 in., but it may truly be said 
to be a gem. The second (150), '* A Fresh Gale at Sea»'' by the 
same master, is a pendant, and at the same time a contrast to the 
former picture. The scene is sparkling, animated and full of 
motion. The finish is, however, almost carried too far. 

Sir Antony Vandyck, so dosfly associated with our national 
portraits, and so nationalised in England as to receive knighthood 
when livitig, and to be reckoned as one of our worthies when dead, 
is but poorly represented in the National Gallery; indeed, his pictures 
are both more numerous and better in the Royal Collections, and 
aUo in one or two of those l)elonging to the nobility. He h:is in 
our gallery four pictures. No. 52, the portrait of Vander Geest we 
have already noticed Nos. 40 and 50 are two very different 
examples of the master, the first being three heads very finely 
painted, the second lieing an imitation, and a very unsuccessful one, 
of Rubens. When one master copies another the stir^rss is pone- 
nilly doubtfiil, and it is so in this instance. 

The picture b-ars the title of **St. Ambrose refusing to admit the 
Empei-or Thcodosius (whilst unfler the bau of excommunication) 
to the Cathedral at Milan." The figure of the saint wants dignity, 
and the suppliant emperor is deficient in grace. There are also 
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gnat fitultfr of costume, and as regards the hands, etc., some few in 
the drawing. Bat in fine, free, dashing execution, in broad day- 
light effect, and in colour, the picture is worthy of the name of the 
artist. The heads are also finely painted. 

No. 156, the hist of Vandyck's in the collection, is a subject 
scarcely to be expected from him, l^ing but a '* Study of Horses/' 
The chief is a white horse, finely, freely and boldly painted. The 
colour rich and dear, the action and drawing very good. 

Of Cuyp we have but one specimen, a landscape with horses, 
cattle, and figures, but the picture is in itself, perhaps, as notice- 
able as any picture in the gallery, from the contrast of the red coat 
^ of the man with the sunny sky against which it stands out. The 
sunny sky, the reflection in the water, the calmness of the scene, 
and the repose of the animals, make it a delightful and calm 
picture, and one also which has a great and soothing effect on the 
mind. But it is perhaps overrated. It is one of those pictures 
which have been cleaned by the authorities in the National Gallery, 
and it is doubtful whether the sunny effect has not suffered in the 
process. 

Of Paul Potter, who would at once rival and surpass Cuyp, we 
have not a single picture. ' 

Of Both we have two, Nos. 71 and 209 ; of Backhuysen but one, 
204 ; of Breenberg but one, 208. 

The Backhuysen, a picture of Dutch shipping, has motion and 
air, but is heavy, and compared with his other productions, the 
water is very inferior. 

Of Breenberg, the *^ Finding of Moses," called in the catalogue 
*'A Landscape with figures," must perforce satisfy the visitor. 
The picture is third-rate, and hurt by affectation and a bad manner.' 
The execution is soft, and the colour by no means bad. 

Both, than whom, in conjunction with Poelemberg, no master of 
his school has produced finer pictures, has one called *^ The Judg- 
ment of Paris." The figures, which, by the way, are entirely sub- 
servient to the landscape, but, at the same time, are most skilfully 
painted, are by Poelemberg. The sky and every part of the picture 
is finely painted, the execution very skilful, the arrangement 
such as only a most practised artist would effect. This picture, tbe 
bequest of Richard Simmons, Esq., is of its kind one of the most 
valuable pictures in the kingdom. 

We must here bring our short notices of this gallery to an end. 
The few criticisms which we have given are offered with the hope 
that our readers will judge for themselves, and will, when the 
proper time comes, use their influence on the government both for 
a finer gallery, and for a fuller and more brilliant collection ot 
pictures. There is not tbe slightest reason, for instance, why 
pictures already belonging to the nation should not be collected in 
one gallery, and so classified as t^) form not only a gidlery but a 
school of art. The pictures, for instance, at present in the British 
Museum cannot be seen, and are thrown away where they are. 
At present, as a gallery, the National Gallery in Trafiilgar Square 
is below that of any other kingdom in Europe. 

THJE VBRHON OOLLEOnON. 

The space usually occupied by this article will not allow us to 
say much upon this latter subject. Till BCr. Vernon bequeathed 
his pictures to the nation, the government, which had been so 
lavish upon their houses of parliament and upon other oonvenienoeB 
belonging to themselves, as it were, or purposely constructed for 
their own ease, had been ever chary of purchasing pictures for the 
nation. Those so purchased were, of course, of foreign masterp, 
and in many instances, as we have shown, of very doubtful origin. 
The bequests of different individuals were very churlishly received ; 
that forming the Bulwich GUlery, to which we shall ere long 
repair, entirely lost to London, because government were not wisely 
generous enough to build a proper receptacle for the pictures. The 
very splendid collection of Mr. Vernon, which will form the nucleus 
of the best collection of artists of the English school, was so 
churlishly received, that Mr. Vernon more than once repented of his 
gift, and was, as all know, at first exhibited in the cellars of the 
National Ghillery, at the same time that the Royal Academicians 
were enjoying perfectly gratis the other wing of the building, and 
charging people for admission to sec their pictures. 

From the cellars of the gallery in Trafalgar-square, after afford- 



ing innumerable jests to the comic wiitfps of the day, the Vernon 
collection migrated to Marlborough House, whence it wiU most 
probably not remove till the new gallery is built for the nation at 
Ken^ngttm Gtore, We purpose hastily to run through it. 

The two first rooms of Marlborough House are occupied by 
English pictures removed from the National Gallery, and ranging 
from Noe. 78 to 220. They are by Wihwn, West, Gainsboroogh, 
Reynolds, Lawrence, etc. ; and amongst them are those oelebiated 
paintings of the " Marriage i U Mode," by Hogarth, together with 
his portrait. 

The Vernon collection, then, as bequeathed by Mr, Vernon, com- 
mences in the third room, and is, almost without an exception, 
formed from the pictures by modem artists, and u extensively 
known, both by those who have and those who have not visited it, 
by the engravings of the gallery which have been published. 

The first picture, the "Study of a Greek Girl," by Sir Cbarles 
EastUke, the president of the Royal Academy, is a very fine study, 
much superior to his present productions. '* The Wooden Bridge," 
by Calcott (No. 6), is also a beautiful landscape, full of rcpcw, 
worthy of any master and of any school. 

(No. 6), "The Dangerous Playmate," by Etty, a girl playing 
with a Cupid, is one of eleven pictures by Etty, none of whidi 
perhaps rank amongst his best productions, and some of which ut 
very inferior works of art. These are the conversational laecei, 
scenes in Venice, "The Lutist," etc., which appear to have been 
studies by the artist, merely done to exhibit a variety and contrast 
in colour. (No. 12), '* Bathers surprised," exhibited in 1841, wd 
(No 94), "Youth at the Prow and Pleasure at the Hdm," aw 
perhaps the best specimens of Etty in the collection. 

Of J. W. M. Turner, of whom our notice in the National Gallecr 
will preclude any notice here, we have two very fine pietnrei, 
(No. 54), "A View of the Grand Canal, Venice," and (No. 71), 
" The Landing of the Prince of Orange at Torbay." Both of th« 
are very fine productions. 

Of Maclise, there are two very fine pictures— (No. 9), " MalvoUo 
^nd tbe Countess," exbibited in 1840, and (No. 138), "Tbe PUj 
Sceus in H unlet," from the Academy in 1842. The latter picture 
ij oae of tbe beat, if not tbe very best, of Ma Use's prodactaoos. 
Shakspeare bai hal the misfortune to suflFer very severely at ths 
hands of his illustrators. What, for instauce, can be much wone 
than tbe pictures by the Rev. W. Peters, by Op*e, and by North- 
ote, which profess to illust»te him? Nor, it must be oonfe^^ed, 
are modera illustrators more sucoessfuL The play seeM before w 
is the moit worthy of all, and its highest praise is, that it is s 
worthy illustration of one of Uie finest plays of Siakapeare. Tbe 
weak points are— the colour, the figure of Ophelia, although 
repainted from the Udy as originally exhilated, and the figure of 
Horatio. The fiwje of Hamlet, the diaturbed giiUt of the king, and 
the arrangement of the whole, are worthy of every praise. This 
picture has not been worthily engraved. 

Of Sir Edward Landseer five specimens are hen presented to 
tbe visitor, and each of them is worthy of the artist. Noe, 17 and 
21, are "War" and "Peace," two pendants, which, by their gcniitf, 
preach deep morality to the beholder. The taste of the artist is 
shown in the method of treatment in these pictnreF. Pewe repre- 
sents a quiet coast scene, where a lamb is eropping the grass, which 
has grown about the muzsie of a rusty and dismounted eannon ; War, 
the still smouldering ruins of a cottage, the roecs and flowers ot 
which are torn and trodden down, whilst a dying and dead soldier 
with their horses form the foreground of the pioture. These soeses 
are in the simplest and bert forma of theaUegory, and their execution 
is a? admirable as their conception. 

No. 23, by the same artist, "a Highland Piper and Dog," is 
admirable, but has not the high qualitiee of the prMseding. 

No. 92, " King Charles's Spaniels," repreeenU two dogs of tiiis 
kind curled up on a table, near a cavaUer'fc hat, the whele foinuflg 
a picture wonderful for its colour and execution, but wanting the 
mind displayed in ' 

No. 146, ** High and Low Life," which, although only tiie p<fft»rt 
of two dogs, a butcher's dog and a Scotch deer-hound, is Bomethii« 
Hogarfchiah in the social satire which it conveys. 

We may at an early period have to return to the oooaidefetioo of 
tbe magnificent bequest of Mr. Vernon. 
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SIR DAVID WILKEE. 




Os the lit of June, 1841, the steamer << Oriental** wm in sight of 
Gibraltar, when, at half-past eight in the morning, orders were 
giren to stop the engine, and muster the crew on the deck for the 
burial of the dead. The impressive service of the English liturgj 
wu read by the Rev. James Yanghan, and under a splendid son, 
tempered by the sea breese, and amid profound stillness both of 
the winds and of men, a corpse was dropped solemnly into the 
wa, there to await the resurrection of the de»d. 

It was that of Sir David Wilkie. The man whose inanimate 
remains were thus oonsigned to the keeping of the blue waves of 
the Mediterranean had been the most popular and celebrated 
painter of his country. The son of a humble Presbyterian minister, 
the painter of humble incidents in Scottish life, his career had been 
one long study, a continued and modest progress. And he had 
had his reward ; he died full of honours, a member of the 
baronetage, painter to tke king, and the friend of Sir Robert Peel, 
and his death caused a greater sensation than that of many a sove- 
rmgn has done. 

He was bom on the 18th of Norember, 1785, In a quiet Scottish 

manse, on the banks of the Edenwater, and was the third son of 

the minister of the small parish of Cults, in Fifeshire. The stipend 

of the worthy minister was small, and his family large ; there were 

Vol. n. 



five children, and he had besides to support his aged father. The 
Wilkie fiimily was one of the oldest in the parish, having tilled the 
same fields for more than three centuries, during which their 
possessions had neither diminished nor increased. A simplicity 
almost patriarchal marked the domestic arrangements of the manse 
and the manners of its inmates ; the strictest integrity, an exem- 
plary sobriety, enei^gy of mind, modesty, frugality, and indu&try, 
were the traits which distinguished both father and son, and indeed 
all the family. To^ these were added a warmth and strength of 
devotional feeling which would have been worthy of the old Cove- 
nanters, and to which their simple and austere morality gave 
increased splendour and dignity. The moral education of David 
Wilkie was, therefore, conducted under the moet favourable 
auspices, for it is only in homes where virtue and piety are incul- 
cated by parental example that the higher facultieB of our nature 
can be successfully cultivated. The effeots of this superior moral 
training on the heart and mind of Wilkie wert never ei&»ed ; we 
recognise them equally in his works and in his life. 

The childhood of the painter was oharacterised by a passion for 
drawing, accompanied by great inaptitude for learning anything 
else. He could draw tolerably well before he could read, and in 
the five years preceding his twelfth birthday, during which time he 
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attended a achool in the neighbourhood of his father^s manse, he 
learnt nothing. He was then removed to the grammar school at 
Kettle, of which Dr. Stoneham, afterwards Bishop of Toronto, was 
then master ; but here, also, neither threats nor entreaties could 
win his attention to anything but drawing. His father and grand- 
father saw this strong predilection with much regret and many 
fears. Mingled with a strong dash of disdain for everything that 
partook of worldly vanity, was a feeling of solicitude arising from 
a knowledge of the straits to which the artists of that period were 
often reduced. They knew that Wilson, one of the best landscape 
painters of his time, had lived and died in obscurity, indigence, 
and dejection, sometimes wanting money to purchase canvas and 
colours, and often reduced to consigning his finest works, fresh 
from the easel, to the keeping of the pawnbroker. Pictures wereia 
luxury restricted to the nobility, and they were neither vpry dis- 
criminating nor very generous in their patronage. There was not 
then, as there is now, a numerous middle class, wealthy and edu- 
cated, and as distinguished for its encouragement of the beautiful 
as for its devotion to the useful. There is little room for wonder, 
therefore, that the father and grand&ther of Wilkic should have 
suffered much anxiety and mental inquietude through his desire to 
be a painter, and have urged him, by all the arguments at their 
command, to devote himself to the church as the surest means of 
earning a comfortable and respectable livelihood. But arguments 
and remonstrances were all unavailing, and his mother at length 
won a reluctant consent from his fiither for him to be allowed to 
follow the bent of his genius, 

Wilkie was fourteen years of age when he went to Edinburgh, 
and presented himself before the trustees of the Academy for the 
Encouragement of Manufactures, ^with some specimen drawings, 
and a letter of introduction from the Earl of Leven to Mr. Thomson, 
the secretary. The drawings were not considered satisfifbctoiy, 
and it was only at the earnest request of the Earl of Leven that 
he was admitted. He now made great progress in acquiring a 
knowledge of drawing and the principles of composition. Every- 
thing he attempted was executed with the greatest correctness and 
fidelity to leading princi^es. He showed himself a keen observer 
of nature, and gave early indication of the excellence he displayed 
in after years as a painter of tabUaux de genre. He was a oonsfcant 
frequenter of scenes likely to furnish subjects for pictures of this 
kind, such as the markets of Edinburgh and the fairs and 
trysts of the neighbouring villages. Sometimes he went out in the 
dusk of the evening, and looked through the windows of the 
humble abodes of the labouring classes, to observe how the inmates 
grouped themselves around the fire, and in what way they were 



Those singularities and accidents of hnman life which had 
awakened and nourished the genius of Hogarth were also the secret 
aliment of that of Wilkie ; but the genius of the one differed greatly 
from that of the other. Both stand prominently forward as the 
representatives of English life and manners, but Hogarth loved to 
lash the vices and follies of the age, and has truthfully and forcibly 
portrayed the passions that debase mankind, dwelling upon the 
details with a minuteness which sometimes looks like an inclination 
to exaggerate ; while Wilkie chose subjects of a more pleasing 
cbaracter, and delighted to portray the virtues of humble domes- 
ticity and the manners and customs of rural life. His pictures are 
no less truthfttl than those of Hogarth, and much more pleasing ; 
the style of the latter displays the cynicism of art, while in that of 
the Scottish painter we recognise the philanthropist and the 
Ohristian. 

Of the two great subdivisions 'in the history of the art of design, 
one comprehends beauty of form and colouring, the other character 
and expression. The first is represented by the schools of Italy ; 
the second, which displays less of beauty and voluptuousness than 
of observation and philosophy, belongs to the North. These two 
domains are not, however, separated by insurmountable barriers; 
there is a neutral ground between them whioh exhibits modifications 
and minglings of both. Leonardo da Vinci had power over ex- 
pression and character ; Rembrandt joined colour to expression ; 
Hogarth was a master of expression without excelling as a 
ooiourist. 

Owing to ft compUcatlou of.catises which philosophers hare 



essayed to analyse, the intellectual independence and profound 
respect for the individuality of mankind which formed the original 
character of the nations of the Teutonic race have never been 
effaced, but are still preserved in their manners and modes of 
thought. Among the masters of the northern schools two tenden- 
cies dominate — to sacrifice beauty to expression, and to reproduce 
individuals rather than types. 

While the men of regions more favoured by nature fix their eyes 
on »• supreme type of ideal beauty, the profound observation of 
human character, and of the accidents and caprioes of human life, 
constitutes for the men of the North a second species of ideal 
Rembrandt, Rubens, Albert Durer, Hogarth, are the representa- 
tives of the latter school, in which Wilkie took an important place 
as the exponent of a more modem phase. Depth of feeling and a 
pure morality are the characteristics of his style ; and it is these 
qAlities which distinguish him from Brauwer and Jan Steen. 

At the Edinburgh academy Wilkie was a most diligent student. 
He was always one of the earliest in attendance, and invariably the 
last to depart ; his assiduity, in fact, sometimes drew upon him tbe 
ridicule of his feUow students, who would amnae themselves by 
pelting him with pellets of bread. When the hours of study were 
over, he returned to his lodgings, and there hiboored during the 
remainder of the day to carry out what he had commenced in the 
forenoon, by sitting before a looking-glass and copying his own fiue 
and hands, and thus endeavouring to blend the impression diavn 
from the antique with those derived from the earnest study of 
nature. He understood at an early period of his academic studies 
the importance of the action of the hands in telling a story, asd 
whenever he was unable to obtain a model which pleased him, he 
invariably introduced his own. 

In 1808, being then in his eighteenth year, Wilkie won the ten 
guinea prize which had been offered for the best picture of '* Oallisto 
in the Bath of Diana," which, at the sale of his effects after his 
decease^ was sold for X48 6s. In the same year he made his fint 
sketch of ''The Village Politicians," which excited a great seasstion 
among the students, and called forth the warm commendations of 
Mr. Graham, the teacher of the academy ; but it differed materially, 
in many respeots, from the well-known picture which he afterwards 
executed (p. 169). Another production of this early period was 
a "Scene from Macbeth," in which the murderers sent by tbe 
usurper to the house of Macduff encounter his wife and child. The 
expression of the latter's countenance was so excellent, th%t Mr. 
Graham, on its being shown to him, predicted that his pupil vonid 
one day attain the highest eminence in his profession. 

In 1804, Wilkie left the academy and returned to the veneraUe 
manse at Cults. At the neighbouring village of Fitlossie an annnal 
fair is held, to which resort all the dwellers within ten miles, old 
and young, for business or for pleasure. The young artist thought 
this a good subject for his peculiar genius, and reproduced the 
scene in a masterly manner, introducing no less than one hundred 
and forty figures, all of which are portraits of the villagers and 
residents in the neighbourhood. Some of these were sketched in 
the village street, and some in the parish church, without any of 
the persons being aware of his intention. The portrait of the elder 
was thus taken with a red crayon on a fly-leaf of the artist's Bible, 
during a sleep in which the elder indulged in the course of the ser- 
vice. The rigid piety of the elders was much shocked, for the 
stratagem which Wilkie had employed to obtain the portrait was 
discovered, and only the high character of his fifither and grand- 
father for piety saved him from disgrace. His venerable grand- 
fiither Buoceeding in proving that all painters are not necessarily 
lost ; and that while the eye and the hand may be engaged in 
tracing a design, the ear and the mind mi^ be none i-he less atten- 
tive to the preacher : a subtle distinction, with which the minister 
and elders of Pitlessie were content. As for Wilkie,- he avenged 
himself in artistes fashion, by making a general sketch of the sleep- 
ing congregation, in which the various de^l^es of sleepmess were 
represented with remarkable skill and knowledge of human natun. 
One was snoring, another yawning, a third taking a pinch of saoff 
to keep himself awak^ and a fourth leftaing over his open Bible to 
oonoeal the hfA of sleeping under the appearance of devotion. It 
is singular that Hogarth, who differed from Wilkie In being more 
satirical and less tender, should have had the same idea ) hot hii 
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jMCtare of ''The Sleeping Congregation '* made him many enemies, 
while Willde had the prudence to consign his sketch to the 
flames. 

''Fitlessie Fair'* was sold to a gentleman named Einnear for 
£25. Wilkie also painted seyeral . portraits of the neighbonring 
gentry, at fire guineas each ; but none of his productions of this 
kind evince a very high order of excellence. A friend of the 
fitmily, struck with the promise displayed in the artist's first pro- 
duotiona, purchased for him, in London, a lay-figure ; and another 
lent him some pictures by Sir Joshua Reynolds and Allan Bamsay. 
His picture of **Tho Village Recruit," which was his next produc- 
tioD, was defective in colouring, but in the oomposition and group- 
ing he greatly excelled his former efforts ; and the encomiums 
which were bestowed upon it by his friends induced him to 
proceed to London, and enter upon the race of which the prizes 
(gained by few) are fame, wealth, and distinction. 

On his anival in London, he took lodgings at 8, Norton-streety 
and immediately obtained admission as a student in Ac Royal 
Academy. He does not appear to have been very much struck on 
entering with the proficiency or taste of his fellow-students ; for he 
remarked, in a letter to a friend in Scotland, that they knew a good 
deal of the cant .of criticism, and were very seldom disposed to 
regard as meritorious any picture which was not at least two hun- 
dred years old. He had brought with him his picture of ** The 
Village Recruit," and had it exhibited in a window at % Charing 
Cross, where it was soon sold for £6, the price marked upon it. 

Wilkie was at this time a tall young man, somewhat pale, with 
light hair, and keen blue eyes ; mild and gentlemanly in his man- 
ners, peaceful and quiet in his actions, immoveable in his resolu- 
tiotts, and of a delicate sensibility of temperament. His patience 
in striving after excellence was equal to his diligence in studying 
and working. When he was unsuccessful in the treati&ent of a 
subject, he painted it again. He did not believe himself a genius, 
nor did he experience those vigorous and passionate flights which 
carry men of vivid imagination beyond the earth. He did not, in 
fact, possess a large share of that faculty ; but he made up the 
deficiency by observation, study, and diligence. He was content 
to treasure up his souvenirs ; and it was thus that his maturity 
was more prolific than his youth. As slow to create as Salvator 
Bosa and Spagnoletto were ardent and quick, he recovered in his 
thirtieth year the image, the attitude, the position, or the profile, 
the special character of which he had observed in his twentieth. 
Every recollection of the past returned and took its place in his 
mind, — the blind man's violin, the old fiimily trunk, the cock's 
feathers in the hat of the rustic Adonis. He had in reserve 
a multitude of little details of this kind impressed upon his mind 
with vividness and predsion, and treasured up, as it were, for 
^ future use. The infinite variety and dramatic interest of his com- 
positions arose in a great measure from this fiiculty of observation 
and retentiveness of memory. Hia mind, stored with the recollec- 
tions of Scottish rural life, furnished him in after-years with a 
kaleidoscopic variety of pictures of rustic manners. The same 
chamber displays many various scenes : the fire sparkles, the infant 
eries, the fiiiher does not return, the mother is anxious, the old 
uncle moralises or sleeps, the young man thinks of his amours or 
his pursuits, the hope of supper calls the old dog towards the 
hearth, and the servant who has opened the window to fiisten the 
abutter, resigns her hand to the tenderness of a rustic gallant. The 
genius of Wilkie was not contented with the souvenirs which suf- 
ficed for Van Ostade and Bega ; he rose to the comedy and the 
domestic tragedy. The humble furniture is seiised, the bed is about 
to be carried off, the labourer stands opposite the bailiffs like a 
figure of stone : this picture tells a tale replete with dramatic 
interest ; and the same may be said of "Duncan Qray," (p. 165) 
and most of his earlier compositions. 

In order to investigate more deeply the phenomena of real life, 
Wilkie was indefatigable in his researches. At the same time he 
worked hard, going to his task every day with imperturbable 
patience and the monotonous exactitude of a workman. He 
retouched, listened to all opinions, and called all his recollections 
to the aid of his personal sagacity. He had the slow penetration, 
philosophic rather than brilliant, which characterises the Scottish 
^itts. If then is one quality peculiar to his oottntfymen, it is 



that " oannieness," blended with a certain degree of irony without 
bitterness, which we find in the sceptical essays of Hume, in the 
elegiac satires of Bums, and even in the poetry of James I.* 

Soon after his arrival in the metropolis, Wilkie was fortunate 
enough to obtain the patronage of Stoddart, the celebrated piano- 
forte manu&cturer, who had married a relative of the artist, and 
ever afterwards proved his &st friend. He sat for his portrait, 
ordered two pictures of him, and introduced him to the Earl of 
Mansfield, who commissioned him to paint a picture from the sketch 
he had made at Edinburgh of "The Village Politicians'* (p. 169). 
The artist required fifteen guineas as the price of his work, but the 
earl desired him to consult his friends on the subject. When 
finished, the picture was exhibited at the Royal Academy, and 
excited such general admiration, that "canny David," as his fellow- 
students called him, determined to raise the price to thirty guineas. 
Lord Mansfield remonstrated, upon which Wilkie reminded him of 
his advice, and said that he was now acting upon it. This picture 
established the reputation of Wilkie as an artist of genius. It was 
impossible not to recognise in him the legitimate follower of Van 
Oltade and Metzu, of Teniers and Bamboche, of Holbein and 
Hogarth. 

England was well disposed at that time to receive such an artist 
with &vour; the pictures of rural life presented in the poems of 
Crabbe, and still more in the novels of Sir Walter Scott, had caused 
the public taste to gravitate towards that region of art. Wilkie's 
pictures of* rustic manners in the North coindded with the ideas 
and sentiments of that generation, which was led by the patriotic 
exclusiveness engendered by the war with Fr^ce to regard ideal 
beauty and the classical school of David with sovereign contempt. 

At the time when "The Village Politicians" was exhibited, 
there was a prepossession in fi&vour of pictures of domestic manners 
which amounted almost to a passion. Wilkie's humble and 
indifferentiy- famished studio was thronged every day with 
amateurs. Commissions came pouring in upon him in gratifying 
profusion, and ho now determined upon definitively taking up his 
residence in London. The aristocracy accorded their patronage to 
the humble adventurer who had created a new order of art, the 
elegiac satire, and become to painting what Bums had been to 
poetry. Sir George Beaumont gave him more than patronage- 
friendship, regard, and the assistance of his cultivated taste. 
There is something extremely beautiful in the long friendship of 
Wilkie and Sir G^eorge Beaumont. Their correspondence is charac- 
terised by a tone of perfect equality ; the patronage of the baronet 
is without assumption, and the dignity of the artist without pride. 
Sir George offered the advice which he was so well qualified to give 
in the kindest manner, and Wilkie received it with attention, 
examined it, and profited by it. His introduction into high 
quarters, in which fiiivoured artists made an easy fortune, was the 
work of Sir George; and it was for this excellent friend that 
Wilkie painted his "Blind Fiddler," which is now in the National 
Gallery. Sir George lent him a very fine specimen of Teniers, 
which he kept before him the whole' time he was engaged on the 
work, that he might acquire the sharpness of toneh which distin- 
guishes the Flemish master. 

A number of other pictures of the same kind followed in rapid 
succession. " Alfred in the Herdsman's Cottage" was a com- 
mission from Mr. Davidson; " The Card Players" was painted for 
the Duke of Gloucester; and "The Rent Day" for the Earl of 
Mulgrave. "The Sick Lady " and " The Jew's Harp " (p. 164) were 
also painted at this period. The pictures now enumerated added 
largely to his reputation. "The Card Players," "The Jew's Harp," 
and " The Cut Finger" (p. 173), another production of this period, 
are charming episodes of rustic life, which is neither flattered nor 
calumniated, but represented as it really is. The charm of 
Wilkie's. pictures consists, in fitct, in this tmthfulness to nature. 
He has not introduced Arcadian shepherds and shepherdesses into ^ 
the northern scenery of Scotland, but fiiithfully repre8ente4 the ' 
peasantry of his country as he had seen them bimself, in their . 
rustic employments, in their diversions, and in the Various 
incidents of ordinary life. Hi8 subjects are simple and readily 
understood. A family of happy mstics are amused by the playing 

* " Christ*8 Kirk on the Green " is an example. 
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of a blind fiddler, to whom they have given hospitality, and whose 
wife and child sit near the cheerful fire; or a dolefal-lookiDg 
urchin, whose mind is evidently seaward, if we may judge fi-om 
the tiny vessel he has launched on a pan of water, has cut his 
finger while engaged in his ship-building essays, and regards the 
bleeding limb most lugubriously, while his grandmother applies 
some simple remedy. In painting these pictures, Wilkie had no 
other inspiration than his knowledge of rustic life, and his experience 
of a morality purified by labour and ennobled by independence. 
Yolnptuons grace seldom occupied him; even when he addresses 
himself to the senses, he neither excites like Boucher nor offends 
like Branwer. His works are the offspring of a sound and healthy 



an air of tauching poverty pervades the little group, though at- 
tempted t) be concealed by the decent pride of the mother. 

In 1S09, Wilkie was elected an associate of the Royal Academy, 
and in 1811 he became a member. He continued the same humble 
and laborious life, and his close application at length had a visible 
effect on his health. At this time he received a strong proof of the 
friendship and generosity of Sir George Beaumont, which constitntes 
a noble trait in the character of the latter. The state of the 
artist's health requiring relaxation %nd change of air, the baronet, 
thinking that, under such circumstances, a supply of mooej 
would be very acceptable, sent him a draft fi>r £100, delicatelj 
taking from the act the character of a gift by representing that, as 
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state of society. He belongs to the eighteenth century by his love 
of his kind, by that calm and enthusiastic devotion to humanity — 
a devotion sincere and involuntary — which is evinced in his works. 
If he loved to paint interiors, and has seldom ventured into the 
open ur, it is in order to portray the incidents of domestic life 
more completely, to exhibit man at home, where he is less under 
the influence of nature, less absorbed in her vast bosom. 

In "The Sick Lady," a poor dog, with an expression of sadness in 
its eyes, whi«h are fixed* on its bedridden mistress, awaits with 
drooping ears the judgment of the physician, who is .feeling her 
pulse. In *' The Rent Day," a veritable cJief-cPosuvre of the artist, 
a young widow brings her two children, the youngest of whom, 
seated in her lap, nibbles a key in lieu of a coral gamisher ; and 



he had paid only £100 for a picture, '* The Blind Fiddler,*' 
whicb, now that the artist's reputation was established, was worth 
at least £200, it was only the difference between the real vslne oi 
the picture and the price which he had paid. Wilkie accepted the 
welcome offering, not, he said, as a remuneration to which Ife had s 
just claim, but as a touching proof of Sir George's friendship »^ 
regard. After the death of Sir George, the hkte Sir Bobert Peel 
patronised Wilkie with the same noble generosity and aqosl 
delicacy. 

The artist determined to seek health by a short sojourn hi hi* 
native country, and remained there from August to October. Upon 
his return to the metropolis he took apartments at Kensingkin. In 
the following May he opened an exhibition of his piotoresi twen^* 
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nine in nmnlMr, in FtJl ICall, ft tpeoolfttion whieh extended hie 
reputation, bnt oenaed him a peeuniary loae of £414. Hie fiither 
died in Deoember, and he then took a honae at Kenaington, and 
inyited his mother and aieter to take np their abode with him. 
PreTionaly to thie period he had painted <* The Village FettiTal'* 
for Mr. Angentein, and receiyed for it the mnnificent snm of £840. 
In 1818 he painted **BUnd Man*s Bnff" for the Prince Regent, 
and two tmall pictures, *'The Letter of Introdnction** (p. 172), 
and " The Befnsal,'* for which he received £272 lOs., and £815 
rapectiyely. 

The sBocess which had rewarded Wilkie'a labonrs, and the style 
of his works, excited some enyy among less fortunate artists, and 



ftttention to the Dutch and Flemish schools, and was much stmck 
with the works of Ostade and Terburg. Of the Frenoh painters, he 
admired only Poussin and Claude. His ideas of art were confined 
to the truthful expression of character ; the ideal and classical 
did not come within the circle of his appreoiAtiye powers. He 
confessed himself unable to comprehend the works of Dayid, whom 
the Parisians held in such high esteem. The distance between 
them was too great ; it was Teniers examining the works of Charles 
Lebrun. 

Upon his i^tum to England his style became somewhat altered, 
and was evidently modified by that of the models which he had 
been examining. In '^Distraining for Rent/* purchased by the 
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criticisms and epigrams were numeronfi and sometimes severd. 
'* You have made a perilous step into the vulgar, my dear fnend," 
baid Fnseli ; " either your fortune is assured, or you are ruined." 
Korthcote observed that he had created a new school — ^the school of 
beggary. Hazlitt, who was a great admirer of Northcote, repeated 
his words, and enlarged upon them. Wilkie heard these remarks 
without anger or anxiety, and public opinion justified his con- 
fidence, and gave him its support. The beggars of Wilkie live, 
while the gods of Northcote and Fuseli are forgotten. 

In 1814, during the brief interval of peace, he accompanied his 
friend Haydon to Paris, for the purpose of studying the works of 
the great masters in the -gallery of the Louvrei He paid particular 



BritLsh Institution for six hundred guineas, '* The Pedlar,** and 
the '* Rabbit on the Wall,** there are evident traces of the sharpness 
and precision of Teniers and Metzu. In 1816 he paid a visit to 
Holland, accompanied by Rembach, the engraver. He visited the 
museum at the Hague, which seemed to him the i>aradise and apo* 
theosis of the painter's art. The works of Teniers and Van Ostade 
excited his special admiration. It seemed to him that the tracts of 
lowland reclaimed firom the sea by high embankments had been 
copied from Paul Potter, rather than that the painter had copied 
them from nature. While viewing the scenes so wondrously 
idealized by Ruysdael and Karl Dujardin, he becaihe sensible of aU 
that he was deficient in himself* 
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In 1817» Wilkie once more yisited his nftiiTe land, -where he 
painted a large picture of Sir Walter Scott and his family. The 
artist was much less successful in his portraits than in his admired 
tabUaiuc de genre, upon which alone his fame must always rest. 
The severity and minuteness of his style became a defect when 
applied to portrait-painting. Not only was the sharpness of his 
manner apt to displease his sitters— especially ladies whose charms 
were on the wane — but he represented all the accessories with a 
fidelity that was not always agreeable. Instead of imitating the 
flattering manner of Lawrence, whose women are always beautifal, 
he followed the example of certain German masters of the four- 
teenth century,, and his portraits, though carefully finished and 
exceedingly truthful, have not the elegance and grace which is 
generally desired. 

Shortly after his return to London, he painted '' The Beading of 
the Will," for the late King of Bavaria, for which he received 
£447 10s., and which, on the death of its possessor, was purchased 
by his sucoessor for £1,000. He next received a commissron from 
the Duke of Wellington for '^ The Chelsea Pensioners," which is 
considered the masterpiece of Wilkie, and the last of his really 
great works. It represents a group of Chelsea pensioners reading 
the Cfcuette, containing the duke^s despatches after the battle of 
Waterloo, and is carefally and elaborately finished. The duke 
himself furnished the necessary particulars, approved or modified 
the arrangement of the groups, and remunerated the artist with 
almost unexampled liberality ; the sum which Wilkie received 
for this great national picture being no less than twelve hundred 
guineas. 

Laboriously, without interruption, in a continued progress 
from his fifteenth year, Wilkie had advanced from study to study, 
from masterpiece to masterpiece, from success to success ; and £une 
and easy circumstances had been the reward of his indnstry. The 
happiness arising from the contemplation of a life passed so 
honourably was all at once interrupted by a series of domestic 
misfortunes. His sister Helen, a very beautiful girl, was on the 
point of marriage, when her intended husband died suddenly under 
their roof ; and scarcely had they recovered from this shock when 
they lost their mother, that amiable woman whose example had 
been so useful to them in early life. In the same month they lost 
two of their brothel's, one in the East Indies, the other on his 
return from Canada ; and, in the latter case, the artist suffered, as 
the responsible agent of his brother, a further loss of a thousand 
pounds, payable by the deceased. The third brother of Wilkie, 
established in business in the metropolis, fell into difficulties, and 
became insolvent ; and, at the same time, the bankruptcy of 
Messrs. Hurst and Bobin&on, the booksellers, which sapped the 
fortunes of his friend and compatriot, Scott, carried off from 
Wilkie £1,700, the fruits of his Ubours. He received this last 
stroke of adverse fortune with the same serenity as Sir Walter 
Scott ; but these calamities, following so closely upon each other, 
brought on a nervous disorder which rendered him unable to 
work. 

Struck in his health, his fortune, and his affections, the artist, 
by the advice of his friends and medical advisers, determined upon 
making a lengthened tour on the continent. He travelled over 
southern and central Europe, seeking health and peace, receiving 
new lessons in his art, finding new objects of study, observing 
points of comparison, and acquiring information on the {esthetics of 
painting and the processes of the great masters. His correspon- 
dence and the journal of his travels were written in a vigorous and 
expressive style ; his notes on subjects connected with art are 
judicious and useful, and his general remarks are equally agreeable 
and instructive, and evince habits of close observation and a love of 
art, only equalled by that which he felt for mankind. His remarks 
on the great masters show that his life was one continued study, 
and also reveal the springs of his talent and of the two manners 
-which characterise his works. 

Passing through France and Switzerland, he reached Italy, where 
he remained eight months, engaged in the study of the great 
masters. At Home, Baffaelle and Michael Angelo attracted his 
observation without winning his admiration ; at Venioe he studied 
the works of Titian and Giorgione. In writing from the former 
plaoe he gives the result of his observations in a sentence deserving 



of deep oonsidesaUon. " From Giotto to Michael Angdo," says ho, 
'' expression and sentiment seem the first thing thought of, while 
those who followed seem to have allowed technicalities to get the 
better of them, simplicity giving way to intricacy ; they seem to 
have painted moi-e for the artist and connoisseur than for the 
untutored apprehensions of ordinary men." On leaving Italy be 
travelled into Germany by Innspruck, and was much pleased with 
the scenery through which he passed, and the character and 
manners of the people. Tyrol reminded him forcibly of his beloved 
Scotland, and he was delighted to discover a similarity between the 
languages of the two countries. On inquiring his way in the 
mountains, the response was, ^^ Derrecht" the word for right being 
pronounced in the same manner as in the Lowlands of Scotland. 
Among the Tyrolean peasants, too, he was pleased to find the same 
strict propriety of morals, the same cheerfulness and frugality, 
and the same grave and dignified hospitality as in his own country. 

Having surveyed the treasures of art in the galleries of Dresden, 
and visited Toplitz, Carlsbad, and Prague, he at length arrived in 
Vienna, whore he had the somewhat dubious honour of dining with 
that arch -plotter against the liberties of nations, Prince Metternich. 
From thence he set out to return to Italy, and, on arriving in Borne, 
was invited to a banquet given in his honour by the British artists 
resident in that city, at which the Marquis of Hamilton presided. 
His health was now considerably improved, and he forthwith began 
to paint. He finished three pictures in Rome and a fourth at 
Genoa ; and, travelling through the South of France, crossed the 
Pyrenees into Spain. He arrived at Madrid in 1827» painted four 
pictures while residing there, and in the following summer set oat 
for Paris, and from thence returned to England. To the exhibition 
of the Royal Academy in 1829 he sent eight pictures, five of which 
were purchased by George IV. These pictures indicated a total 
alteration in his style ; and those painted in Spain differed very 
materially from those painted in Italy. The former possess much 
less serenity of composition than the others, but all have great 
breadth of colour and largeness of composition. 

In the earlier part of his career, while he made the Flemish and 
Dutch masters his models, most of the figures were too small for the 
interiors, as in the ** Blind Fiddler" and •* Blind Man's Buff ; " bat 
in his later works they fill up the canvas. The difference between 
his style before leaving England and after he had studied the Italian 
and Spanish masters, is clearly shown in his ** Entry of George IV. 
into Edinburgh," which was begun before he left England and was 
finished after his return. No one would imagine from looking at 
it that one artist had painted the whole. The first part has all the 
minuteness of finish and detail of the Dutch school, while the latter 
is painted in the full, flowing style of the Spanish masters. In a 
letter to one of his friends in England, he speaks of having acquired 
a bolder and more effective style, and that the result was rapidity 
of execution. Titian and Correggio were his great authorities for 
colouring, and he seems to have aimed at combining in his own 
pictures the softness of the latter with the strength and serenity of 
Baffaelle. 

The picture which we have just noticed was a work of great 
labour, and caused the artist much vexation. It was a commission 
from royalty, and not a subject of his own choosing. The first 
design which he submitted to the king did not receive the royal 
approbation ; the attitude of George I^., who is represented receiv- 
ing the keys of the palace of Holyrood, had to be altered : and 
when he had succeeded in pleasing the monarch, he had to encounter 
numerous vexations arising out of the rivalries and egotism of the 
noblemen who had to be represented in the procession. Bach one 
claimed the most honourable plaoe — one on account of his ancestry, 
another because of his high position at court — and he found it 
impossible to please one without offending some other one. To a 
truthful and independent spirit like Wilkie, all this was very 
annoying ; but his patience and assiduity enabled him to triumi^ 
over every difficulty, and the picturesque effect of the old palace 
pleased even those who were not satisfied with their own portraila 
or their situation in the procession. 

In 1830, after the death of Sir Thomas Lawrence, he was ap- 
pointed Painter in Ordinary to his Migesty, — an appointment with 
which his native pride was considerably gratified. At the same 
time he became a candidate for the presidency of the Boyal Aca* 
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demj, but had only one rote in his fiivoar, the Buocessfal candidate 
bein^* Sir M. A. Shee. In 1831 he exhibited portraits of Lady 
Lyndhont and Lord Melville ; and soon afterwards commenced hie 
great national work, ''John Knox preaohiug the Reformation in 
St. Andrew*8.*' George IV., who had seen hia drawing of the 
■abject, had diiapproTe<l of it ; and Wilkie, in a letter to the Ear] 
of Lirerpool, begged that he wonld not mention the work to his 
majesty. He painted it with great care, and sought on all sides 
for the historical eridenoes necessary to the deyelopment of the 
subject. The discovery, in a cellar at Sdinburgh, of the old and 
worm-eaten chair from which Knox fulminated his anathemas 
against Romanism, had just been made as the subject of Wilkie^s 
picture transpired ; and the popularity of the latter among the 
Scottish Presbyterians caused the artist to receive from all sides 
drawings and engravings, portraits of the old puritans, and portions 
of their wardrobes, which had been preserved as heirlooms by their 
dev^ndants. The pride and pleasure with which Wilkie painted 
this picture were a gratifying contrast to the vexations he had 
encountered in the production of the picture executed for the king, 
and the success which he attained was prox>ortionately great. The 
picture was exhibited i^ 1832, and was purchased by the late Sir 
Kobert Peel for twelve hundred guineas. It remains, we believe, 
in th£ possession of tlie present baronet. 

After this he painted several portraits, among others those of 
William IV. and Queen Adelaide ; and in 1835 he exhibited his 
grandly coloured picture of *^ Columbus explaining his plan for the 
Discovery of America," and portraits of the late Duke of Wellington 
and Sir James Macgregor. Dr. Waagen, who was in England at 
the time, thus speaks of these works:— ** Of the higher class of 
historical painting there is nothing here. Among the pictures which 
approach that department, however, some are distinguished much 
io their advantage. Among these is Wilkie's Columbus, who 
explains to a monk in the Spanish convent of Santa Maria de Rabida 
hia plan of discovery on a chart. This is not a happy subject for 
painting, which is not able to represent the demonstration itself, in 
which the interest properly lies. In the execution, the decisive 
influence appears which the pictures of the great Spanisli masters, 
Velasquez and Murillo, had upon Wilkie during his residence in 
Spain. By the deep masses of chiaroscurOy the full colours of the 
dark red and purple draperies, contrasted with the bright lights, the 
effect of the picture, painted with great breadth and mastery, is 
very striking.- The heads, about two- thirds the size of lifb, are 
indeed dignified and animated, but have not the refinement and 

decided character of his earlier pictures The Duke of ' 

Wellington, a whole-length by Wilkie, is distinguished by able con- 
ception, powerful colouring and masterly keeping. I was, however, 
more pleased with the portrait of Sir James Macgregor. The head 
is admirably modelled in the details, in a broad and free manner ; 
the deep, full colouring is of great elegance and peculiarly 
attractive." 

The artist's sister, who had never recovered from the shock of her 
lover's sudden death sufficiently to'form another engagement, still 
kept his house ; and he enjoyed the friendship of his brother 
artists, Eastlake, Etty, Callcott, etc., as well as that of some of 
the most illustrious men of the day, including the Duke of Sussex 
and Sir Robert Peel. Dr. Waagen thus speaks of him, on his first 
introduction to the artist, at Kensington Pakce, where the royal 
duke just named entertained a distinguished party of artists and 
literary men: "He is a fine looking man, and' has such frankness 
of expression in hia countenance, and such openness and simplicity 
of manner, that I was quite taken with him at the first sight. 
There is no trace in his features of that refined humour which gives 
us so much plei^ure in most of his works, which Is frequently the 
case with such humorists of the first rank, in whom the fundamental 
tone of their character is pure benevolence and real love of mankind. 
This fundamental tone alone manifests itself externally, while the 
roguish spirit within is hidden in the recesses of the bosom. It is not 
needful to converse long with Wilkie to discover that he is not one 
of that numerous class of artists who only put on their art, as a 
foreign element, for a season, for his whole delight seems to be in the 
arts. He expresses himself in a very plain manner, and with great 
propriety, on all their important problems ; and his genius, as an 
artiis^ shows itielf in the manner in which he takes an interest in 



other things. Thus we can see how th J account of any remarkable 
fiict immediately assumes a form in his fancy." 

The pleasure which Wilkie had experienced in finding so many 
points of resemblance between the national character of the 
Qermans and that of his own countrymen, and the feelings oi 
respect and admiration for him with which Dr. Waagen had been 
inspired at this first meeting, seem to have combmed to form a 
bond of sympathy between them which resulted in a close friend- 
ship while the latter remained in London. Of a dinner at the 
artistes house he thus speaks :— '* I found myself surrounded by 
congenial elemente. Besides G^Ilcott and Eastlake, I there met 
with Mr. Etty, the painter, who has the genuine spirit of an artist 
After dinner, Miss Wilkie, the artist's sister, &voured ns with 
some Scotch songs, which she sang with much taste, in the simple 
manner adapted to them. Wilkie is unhappily now so overwhelmed 
witli orders for portraits, that he has hardly a moment for his 
good-natured, humorous subjects. He showed me a picture of a 
school which he has begun, where the mischievous fry play sad 
tricks with the pedantic ^pedagogue; full of ingenious, merry con* 
ceits, stolen from nature herself. I am sorry to say that it lias 
already remained a long time in this unfinished state. When I 
saw the masterly engravings of his most celebrated works, the 
choicest impressions of which grace the walls of his apartment, I 
felt a great desire to see the orig^als. He told me that very few 
of them were in London, but promised to show me the most con- 
siderable of those that are in the capital. Accordingly, in a few 
days he called for me, and we drove to St. James's, where, in an 
ajiartment belonging to the queen, there are six pictures which he 
painted for his great patron, George IV. The oldest was painted 
in 1827, at Home, and was his first production after he had been 
prevented by sickness from working for two whole years. The 
conception is very spirited, the colouring warm and hannonlous, ' 
but the execution slight. A picture painted in the same year at 
Genoa is more important. A Princess Doria washes the feet of 
some female pilgrims. The noble gracefulness of one who has just 
received this benefit, the beautiful attitude of another who is 
putting on her shoes, something affecting in the whole scene, make 
this picture very pleasing. To this must be added the deep, full 
harmony of the colouring, of which this picture is the first example 
that I am acquainted with in Wilkie's career. 

" The next two pictures, likewise of the year 1827, but painted 
at Madrid, are proofs of the great impression which the picturesque 
side of the character, and the self-content of the Spaniards, the 
heroic defence against the French invasion under Napoleon, and 
the astonishing force and glow of the colouring of their old masters, 
made on Wilkie. One of them represents the Maid of Saragossa, 
who, during the siege of that city, when her lover had fallen at 
her side near the cannon which he served, fired it off herself. The 
conception is very expressive and dramatic, the colouring glowing, 
the impasto admirable. In the other is a guerilla receiving 
absolution frt)m a priest before setting out on a expedition. A boy 
calls to mind those of Murillo, and the whole is of great truth, 
force, and harmony. * The Visit of George IV. to Holyrood House,* 
painted in London in 1829, is one of those great public transactions 
in which we are attracted rather by the skilful arrangement, the 
powerful effect, the careful execution, the many portraits, than by 
their intellectual interest. The principal Scotch peers, the Dukes 
of Hamilton and Argyle, - in their national costume, the former 
presenting to the king the keys of Edinburgh, have a very stately 
appearance. 'The Return of the Wounded GnerilUi,' painted in 
London in 1830, is an echo of his impressions in Spain, true in the 
characters, powerful in the colouring; but the woman in the 
tkiaroscuro is not so carefully modelled. 

" From St. James's we drove to the celebrated engraver, Doo, 
who is now engaged in engraving the last eapital work of Wilkie, 
the ' Sermon of the Scotch Preacher, John Knox, before the House 
of Lords in 1559.' In this picture, which, for size and the richness 
of the composition, is one of Wilkie's greatest works, I fiuided that I 
actually saw before me those fanatical Puritans whom Walter Scott 
so admirably describes, and was again convineed of the congeniality 
between him and Wilkie. It is not only the deep feeling, the vessel 
of divine wrath, which the preacher pours forth in full measure, 
the enthusiasm of the scholan, the resigned devotion of the women. 
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the Bnppresaed rage of ther CaUioUc olergj, and of an opponent 
who lays hU hand on his sword, that attract as in this picture ; 
bnt likewise the aocnraoy with which the whole transaction, even 
to the details of the costume of that remote period, is placed before 
our eyes. The keeping, too, is admirable, and the e£fect, by the con- 
trast of great masses of light and shade, striking. The engraving, 
which is already pretty far advanced, promises to be extremely 
fine. It seems to me, that no painter has hitherto had the good 
fortune to see his works engraved with so much delicacy and fidelity 
as Wilkie, for even Maroantonio does not so nearly approach 
Bafbelle, and Yostermann and Bolsworth Rubens. This picture is 
the property of Sir Robert Peel. Lastly, we visited Apsley House, 
the palace of the Duke of Wellington, where there are several of 
Wilkie*s works. . . . The capital work among the pictures by 
^nikie in this place relates to the final, hardly-earned victory over 



and vigorous, painted in 1838 ; and a 'Bust of lady Lyndhnnty 
a charming picture, in the fall deep tone of the Spanish achooL** 

In 1836, in which year he received the honour of knighthood 
from William lY., the artist visdted Ireland, and after his return 
painted ** The PeepV-day Boy's Cabin,** and *< Napoleon and the 
Pope in conference at Fontainebleau.*' In the fdllowing year appeared 
his '*Mary Qaeen of Scots escaping from Loch Leven Castle;** 
'' The Cotter's Saturday Night,** the subject of which is taken from 
Bums, a poet whose genius was so near akin to that of the artist ; 
and '* The Empress Josephine and the Fortune-teller,'* which repre< 
sents the well-known story of Josephine, when in her fifteenth year, 
and residing with her father in the West Indies, having had a 
crown predicted fi>r her by a fortnne-telling negress. In 1838 he 
painted the " First Council of Queen Yiotoria,** and a portrait of 
'* Daniel 0*Connell,** who was then in the seoith of his fiune and 




THE YILLAOB FBOTIYAL. — FROM A PAIHTIlfO BT WIIiKIB. 



this Titan,* when he, for the last time, had displayed his prodi- 
gious strength in all its terrors. * The Chelsea Pensioners reading the 
Gasette containing the description of the Battle of Waterloo.* The 
impression made on the sged veterans is expressed with great 
variety, spirit, and humour, in this rich composition ; the execution 
is carefal, but the effect is not so great as in his other works, 
because the general tone is very light, and in parts weak. It was 
painted in the year 1822, and is known to amatears from the 
engraving by John Burnet. Here, too, are three portraits by 
Wilkie ; 'George lY.,* whole length, the sise of life, in the magni- 
ficent Seoteh national costume ; a very stately figure ; the colouring 
of astonishing force and effect. It was a present from that king to 
the duke. 'William lY.,* likewise whole length, very animated 

* Napoleon. 



popularity. The great work oi the following year, was "Sir 
David Bidrd discovering the body of Tippoo Saib, after the storm- 
ing of Seringapatam,** which was purchased by Lady Baird for 
fifteen hundred guineas, and is regarded by some as ihe greatest of 
Wilkie's historical works. In 1840 he exhibited eight pictures, the 
most remarkable of which was ''Benvenuto Cellini presenting a 
silver vase of his own workmanship to Pope Paul III.** 

Wilkie had long had a desire to visit the East, and in the autumn 
of the same year he set out on his pilgrimage, accompanied by Mr. 
Woodbum. They travelled through Hollsjid and Qennany, and 
descended the Danube, from which river they proceeded to Constan- 
tinople, where the artist painted a portrait of Sultan Abdul Medjid, 
and two other pictures : '* A Public Writer of Constantinople,** and 
a ** Tartar bringing the news of the capture of Acre.** Tbs tiavel- 
lers left the Turkish capital in the beginning of 1841, and jonneyed 
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bf w»j at 3m jTDft j^QiI B«yroul to t1x« ftndiaA oU|f oi Jeriuwiemi 
irliidij be aay% "stmek me an tinlike all other dtiet; It recuHed 
lli« i&mgiiwfiotis of Nicliolna Poiuwin — a ouy not for eyery day, not 
hi IIm fffiim^ but &r all iimc." In the middle of April tht;y 
Ml JmomUmOf iiimI Jouraeyed by the §eii*iKwit of Bjfm bio Egypt. 
Af AlfiEUidritt tlii artkt complamoc) of iU-hQ»lth, but ke com- 
iBaie«dft portiwt of Mubemei All, and tovaj'd^ tlie tml of May 
i^firked on bo&nl tbi^ ^^OiittiitAl" for KnglaDd. Wbilent M&lta be 
iBfrndcnUj &le a large qnaatity of ffuit and indulged freely m 
haA kmoDAd^ wlikb luarcaKOd bia UlneBA, aad un ibe lit of Juue 
hi ilid, Hii bod J WBa eummlttcid to iiie d^ep tbe it^me evfiniDgj h,^ 
ralalad &I the etammeucement of tbi^i &rMcIe. The sale of bis tifleota, 
aoeog irMeh w&te maay utiBuish^ worki, reikliiieKt a very am- 
■idemble sam* An unHuUbed sketch of " Tbe School," mentioned 
by Dr. WibAgen m the paiwafe we h&ve quoted, was ^Id for 



bave m eommos that g«miiinej refined delinefttion of obvaeier 
which extends to the mmutest particalara. In the son] of both 
there ia mord lore Uuko. contempt of m&n ; both afford us the moat 
HiK>tbJng Tievra ai the quiet, gcuiAl bAppineaa which la aometimea 
f mnd in the imrrow circle of dotue«tio life, and trndemtund bow, 
with miist^dy skill, by the mixture of delicate trmts of good-natured 
Immour, ta heighten the ch&Tm of audi eoenee ; and if, aa poet« 
ahuuld be able to do both In language and coloms, they show ui 
mAn in hiii manifold weaknesses, errora^ a^ietion^ and dbtresaes, 
yet their humour bof such a Icind that it never rcvolta mir feelin^a* 
Wilkie is eapaeially to be commended that, in such scenes as * The 
Dlstre^ for Rent,* be never falls Into can^Ature, as haa often 
happened to Iloj^rthf but with ail the energy of oxpre^ion remains ^ 
within the bounds of truth. It is aJ3iraied that the deeply im- 
preaaiTe and touehmg clmracter of tbia picture caused an extr&ordl- 
tuu7 ienaation in Bnglatid vbeu it first appeared. Here we fir^ 
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THH VILLAG1S TOUndAKa, - F^m A PAtHflWO BY WlLSJE, 



" Wilkle/* aajB the German critic, " ia in his department not 
(mly the first painter of our times, but^ together with Hogarth ^ the 
iDo«t spin ted and original master of tbe whole EnglLsh school. In 
the moat essential particulars, WUkie has the same Atyle of art as 
Ho^Lfth, ^ With him, he boa great variety , refinenifsnt, and acute^ 
wm in tbe ofaaervation of what ia <^hiiracteriatic in nature i and in 
nuny of his pictnrea the subject is strikingly di^amatic. Yet in 
leaay restpects be Is different from him. He doea not, like Hogarth^ 
eihlbit to ua moral dramas in whole aeries of pictures, Imt contents 
hjmacU' with representing, more in tbe manner of a noveI| one 
diQgle striking scene. His turn of mind is besides very dlflerent, 
Iflnufbt eompare Hogarth with Swift, in his biting aatire, with 
whieb be contemplates mankind only on the dark side, a&d t^kea 
apeeial delight in representing them lu a ^(tate of the most profound 
diirraptioD, of the most frightful misery, I find in Wilkie a close 
iHnity with hta isclebmted eomntryman^ i^ir Walter 8cott Both 



learn duly to prixe another eature of his pictures, namely, their 
gie^nuine national ebariujter. They ore, in all thair parts, the moei 
spirited, animated, and faithful rcpreaentationa of the peculiaritiea 
and mixl^.i uf life of tlie English, In many other respecta, Wilkie 
remind^i me of the great Dutch painters of eonunon life of the 
seventeenth century, and likewise in tbe choiee of many aubjecta — 
for instance, ^ Blind Uan^ a Buff f but particularly bythe cureful and 
f!omplete making out of the detAila, in which he ia one of the rare 
exceptiona among his country men. If he does not go ao for oa Douw 
and From Mi^ris^ he is nearly on an equality with tbe more care- 
fully executed p&intinga of Teniers and Jan Steen. His touch, too, 
ofien approaches the former in apirit and freedom, eapeeially in bia 
earlier pictui-es. 

"One of them, *The Blind Fiddler*, ii in tbe gallery. Ton 
know this admirable compoaition from the masterly engraving 
by Burnet. The effect of the oolgunng ia by no meona brilliant ; 
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yet the tone of the flesh is warm and clear. The colours, "wliich, 
as in Hogarth, are very much broken, have a very harmonious 
effect, the light and shade being very soft, and carried through with 
great skill. From the predominance of dead colours, the whole 
has much the appearance of distemper, as well in the above respects 
as in the nalvetS and close observation of nature, and the good- 
natured hjamour of the subject. This picture is a real master- 
piece, which deserves the more admiration, since we find, by the 
date affixed, that it was painted in 1806, when Wilkie was not 
more than twenty-one years of age. Another picture, where a 
countryman, who has indulged too freely, is led home by his 
family, is indeed highly humourous in the expression of the heads, 
and masterly in the keeping and chia'ro.icuro ; yet the figures appear 
too small for the size of the picture, and t(»o scattered ; and the 
house and other acceiSories are too slightly handled to make up for 
this defect. The* faces, too, in the rather indefinite forms, and the 
cold, reddish tone of the flesh, bear no comparison with the 
preceding picture." 

The greater part of the interior subjects treated by Gerard Douw, 
the Ostades, Terburg, and Teniers, have l^een reproduced by the 
Scotch artist. Compare his ''Village Politicians" with the same 
subject by Adrian V:\n Ostade. There are only three figures in the 
picture of the Dutch painter ; but they are admirably grouped and 
oarefully drawn, especially the old man in spectacles. Pass to 
Wilkie*s picture. He has represented a Scottish village ale-house, 
where in a room which serves at once for parlour, tap-room, and 
kitchen, as well as for the sitting-room of the family, blacksmiths, 
carters, and ploughmen meet to smoke and drin^. The time 
represented is the period of high political excitement which followed 
the outbreak of the first French revolution. The princii)al group 
surrounds a table placed in the middle, on which are a whiskey 
measure and glass, a pipe, and a large piece of cheese, which one 
«i^the disputants is cutting. An old man, whose countenance 
expresses a good deal of quiet sagacity, has been reading the news- 
paper, and listens calmly to the solution of some important politioal 
problem propounded by the young man opposite to him, whose 
features and action express irritation and excitement. The labourer 
whd is helping himself to the cheese, is evidently interested in the 
discussion, and listens with eagerness ; while his neighbour appears 
to be ofleriog an angry interruption. Around the fire is another 
group, who discuss the topics of the day with less vehemence, 
while a woman, with a child in her arms, seems to be endeavouring 
to persuade one of them to accompany her home. Probably the 
artist had in hiamind the ''ale-caup commentators" of MacneilPs 
ballad, when he i>ainted this picture. The landlady, entering 
with a fresh supply of liquor, an old man who reads the newspaper 
alone, a dog, who displays a hankering for the bread and butter of 
. a child, and another who licks out a saucepan in the right-hand 
corner, complete the composition. 

His *' Village Bridal," by the charmingly modest expression of 
the young bride, and the nmtic elegance and grace of the girl who 
is dancing, and his "Duncan Gray" (p. 165), by the expression of 
the heroine's countenance, half serious, half coquettish, at the 
moment when the resistance of her pride is vanquished by her 
lover's vexation, deserve to be placed among the more amiable 
creations of modem art. 

Whatever may be the merits, in colouring and imitation of the 
old masters, which distinguish the works that Wilkie executed in 
Tiis second manner, it is as the painter of '*The Rent Day" and 
'"The Blind Fiddler" that he recommends himself to posterity. 
He is the painter of moral philosophy — a philosophy cheerful and 
without bitterness — superior to Bega, Jan Steen, and Hemskirk, 
not in free and vigorous fancy, but in varied knowledge of humanity. 
He is the painter of humble interiors, in which the household 
utensils are as correctly and vigorously represented as those of 
Kalf, and the whole scene is calculated to improve the heart, and 
widen its symjiathies. Faithful to the rigour of Christian, and 
more especially Calvinistic, morals, Wilkie has introduced in his 
pictures none of the indecencies of Teniers, the satiric obscenities of 
]dogarth, or the refined immoralities of Watteau. It is this 
chastity which makes him the Scottish painter par excdlencej and 
places him at the head of his class in the school of the North. 
Of that Bohool Wilkio u th« Leonardo da Vinci. The face «f 



external nature afforded him no inspiration; the free air gave 
nothing to the painter of the humble homes of the Scottish 
peasantry. We seek in vain in his pictures for the forests with 
which Hobbema shaded his lakes, and the transparent distances of 
Teniers. Wilkie had studied from his fifteenth year the sturdy 
peasant, sitting in his cottage, with his eyes fixed on the scene ot 
his labours and his joys, and the "bonnie lassie," with the blue 
eyes and high forehead — a countenance more inteUectual than 
sensual. It is in the representation of the homes of his poorer 
countrymen that he has acquired the distinction that is now uni- 
versally accorded him. 

We may discover in his works a thousand traits which recall 
the delicacy of Holbein, the animation of Wonrermans, the ener- 
getic rusticity of Van Ostade, the high finish of Terburg, and the 
philosophic impress of Cornelius -Bega. We see that he is of their 
family ; but he has not imitated them. He has excelled them in 
many respeots — in moral grace, in purity of sentiment, and lecti- 
tude of ideas. 

M. Louis Viardot, an eminent authority, who has treated the 
English school with great severity in his *' Musses d' Europe," 
notices Wilkie in the following terms: — **The painter of * The 
Rent Day' and *The Vilkge Politicians' has followed Hogarth 
a little in ^his designs, and the Flemish masters a great deal in 
his manner, Adrian Van Ostade seeming, above all, to have been 
the model he has selected. He is humorous, animated, and 
playful ; and in all his details the eye of a careful observer may be 
discerned. His execution is sharp and careful, but it has not the 
charming naturalness of the masters he has followed, being dis- 
figured by a sad abuse of the reddish tone; and this defect or 
affectation has caused it to be said of Wilkie, with a sort of justice, 
that he is not an Ostade in colouring." 

In opposition to this judgment of a French author, we may quote 
the opinion of an eminent French artist. G6ricault, whose original 
talent arose more from a study of nature than frona imitation of the 
great masters, thus wrote to M. Horace Vemet in 1821 : — *'I said 
some days ago to my father, that if anything was wanting to your 
talent, it was to be tempered in the English scliool ; and I repeat 
it, because I know the little esteem that' you have for its works. 
But how useful would be the study of the toubhing expression to be 
found in the pictures of Wilkie ! In one of his more simple 
subjects, he has represented a scene nt the Invalides ; news of a 
victory has been received, and tlie veterans have assembled to read 
the despatches and rejoice over them. The variety of character 
and sentiments is well expressed. I must speak of one figare, 
which appears the most finished ; it is the wife of a soldier, who, 
entirely absorbed in anxiety for her husband, listens with an eager- 
ness painful to contemplate to the reading of the list of killed and 
w^ounded. The imagination readily supplies all that her countenance 
fails to express. There is no crape, no mourning, and the sky is 
not clouded ; the pathos is perfectly natural. I believe you will 
not tax me with Anglo-mania, for you know as well as I what we 
have, and in what we are deficient." 

The pictures of Wilkie are only known on the continent by means 
of engravings. There is not a single Wilkie in the gallery of the 
Louvre. The catalogues of the richest collections do not contain hia 
name. The Imperial Library at Paris contains a collection of 
engravings after Wilkie, by Beyer, Harris, Jazet, Joly, Morean, 
Maille, Dubucourt, and other eminent French engravers, which, 
though incomplete, includes his best and most thoroughly English 
works. 

Even our own National Gallery contains only two specimens 
of this master, but they are two of his most^ characteristic pro- 
ductions. They are thus described by Mrs. Jameson: "*The 
Blind Fiddler.* An itinerant fiddler has arrived at a cottage, and 
is amusing its inmates with his violin ; his uplifted foot shows that 
he is beating time ; his wife sits near him nursing her infimt ; on 
the other side are the cottager's fiunily, among whom, the fiitbcr, 
snapping his fingers at the little baby, the child, who gases with 
rivetted attention on the old musician, fox^etful of her toy, and the 
mischievous urchin who is mimicking the gesture of the fiddler with 
a pair of bellows, are remarkable for felicitous conception and truth 
of expression. The whole picture is very dramatic, and treated in 
the manner of the Dutch masters. It has something of the lilYtf 
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tope and precision of touch bo much admired in Teniers. 'The 
Village Festiyal (p. 168). The scene is laid before the door of a 
Tillage ale-house; among Uie yarious groups, some of which are 
exceedingly humorous, a countryman, half tipsy, led away moi-t 
relnctantly from the joyous scene by his wife and children, is the 
most conspicuous and the most expressive ; being strongly relieved 
by the dark mass behind, it is the first to catch the attention of the 
siiectator. The group of drinkers on the left, and the face and 
figure of the old woman leading the little child on the right, are 
most excellent. The old woman I suspect to be the mother of the 
prostrate drunkard who lies stretched insensible by the pump. But 
every head, however diminutive, is worth inspection, and will bear 
comparison with some of the finest of Teniers. As a whole, the 
composition is a little scattered, and the foreground is not well 
painted ; it looks like wet day : the colouring is throughout very 
vivid, rich, and harmonious ; and the individual heads, besides 
being full of nature and character, are finished with conscientious 
care, in what may be termed the early manner of the painter, 
which be afterwards changed for another entirely opposite to it. 
The whole scene is perfectly genuine and national.^' 

The Vernon Gallery contains five Wilkies : — 1. "The Peep-o'- 
Day Boy's Cabin.'' 2. "Reading the News." 3. " A Woodland 
Landscape." 4. " The Bag-piper." 6. "The First Earring." 

The six Wilkies in St. James's Palace and the f<ftur at Apsky 
House have already been enumerated and described, and they are 
not numerous in a'ly other private collection. The Duke of Suther- 
land has a single specimen at Stafford House, representing two men 
and two women at breakfast. The effect is pleasing, and, espe- 
cialty in the mpu, very true and animated. The Marquis of 
Normanby posseMes the "Rent Di:^y;" and the collection of the 
Marquis of Lansd(>wne contains "The Jew's Harp," which we have 
engraved (p. 164)» and "The Confession." "John Knox admi- 
nistering the Saciament" is the property of S. J. Clow, Esq., of 
Liverpool ; it is a grand composition, but was left unfinished at 
the painter's death. Sir J. Swinburne possesses "The Errand 
Boy;" and "Duncan Gray," which we have engraved (p. 165), 
and the subject of which is taken from a fiivourite Scotch ballad, 
is the property of i\ J. Sheepshanks, Esq. "The Letter of Recom- 
mendation," which we have also engraved (p. 172), is inHhe collec- 
tion of S. S. Pobiee, Esq. 

The pictures of Wilkie are not, like those of the Dutch school, the 
coin which circulates currently at public sales, and we are therefore 
onable to indicate the price which would be obtained by the 
precious works which are treasured with such natural pride by 
their happy posse&tors. 

We give below the five-simile of Wilkie's signature. 



ART AND ARTISTS. 

Paiktbrs have not been reitarkable for learning. . They have 
generally been illustrations of the pursuit of knowledge under 
difficulties. Coopor, one of our earliest painters, was deemed an 
excellent musician, but music then required little science. Jarvis, 
although a translator of "Don Quixote," was a weak man and by no 
means a scholar. • Richardson was a man of intellect, but deficient 
in observation. Thomhill was the reverse, and was an M.P. and 
an F.R.S. at the same time. Hogarth, though he once appeai'cd 
as an author, waa grossly illiterate. Wibon had received a good 
education from his father, who was a clergyman. Gainsborough 
was untaught by himself or others. Reynolds and Lawrence were 
English scholars, and nothing more. West was not even that. 
Barry must have received but little scholastic instruction, though 
he made good use of what he had. Opie's talents were great, but 
they were untaught. Morland's dissipation precluded knowledge ; 
and Romney, though the friend and correspondent of Bailey, was 
quite an uneducated man. Fuseli was very hard on his con- 
temporaries. He denounced them as ignorant even of orthography. 
His expression used to be, that he felt' degraded in being one of 
them. His exposure of the ignorance of many members of the 



Royal Society was equally sovero, Haydon thus describes him : — 
Calling at his house, the door was opened by the maid. He con- 
tinues: "I followed her into a gallery or show-room enough to 
frighten anybody at twilight. Galvanized devils — malicious witches 
•brewing their incantations —Satan bridging Chaos, and springing up- 
wards, like a pyramid of fire -Lady Macbeth — Carlo and Francisco 
— Falstaff and Mrs. Quickly — humour —pathos — terror — blood and 
murder — met one at every lojk. I expected the floor to give way 
— I fancied Fuseli himself to be a giant. I heard his footsteps, and 
saw a little boney hand slide round the edge of the door, followed by 
a little white-headed lean- faced man, in an old flannel dressing- 
gown, tied round the waist with a piece of rope, and upon his head 
the bottom of Mrs. Fuseli's work-baaket. 'Well, well,' thought I. 
' I am a match for you at any rate if bewitching is tried ; ' but all 
apprehension vanished on his saying in the mildest and kindest way, 
*Well, Mr. Haydon, I have heard a great deal of yon from Mr. 
Hoare. Where are your drawings ? ' In a fright, I gave him the 
wrong book, with a sketch of some men pushing a cask into a 
grocer's shop. Fuseli smiled, and said, *Well, de fellow does 
his business at least with energy ! ' I was gratified at his being 
pleased in spite of my mistake." On another occasion, he told 
Haydon, "a subject should interest, astonish, or move; if it did not 
one of these, it was worth nothing at all." He had a strong 
Swiss accent, and a guttural energetic diction. He swore roundly 
also, a habit which, he told Haydon, h^ had contracted from Dr. Arm- 
strong. ' ' He was about five feet five inches in height, had a compact 
little for 01, stood firmly at his easel, painted with his left hand, never 
held his palette upon his thumb, but kept it upon his stone, and 
being very near-sighted, and too vain to wear glasses, used to dab 
his beastly brush into the oil, and sweeping round the palette in 
the dark, take up a great lump of white, red, or blue, as it might 
be, and plaster it oter a shoulder or a face. Sometimes in his 
blindness he would put a hideous smear of Prussian blue on his 
flesh, and then perhaps, discovering his mistake, take a bit of red 
to darken it, and then, prying close in, turn round and say, 
'Ah, dat is a fine purple! It is really like Correggio,' and 
then all of a sudden he would burst out with a quotation from 
Homer, Tasso, Dante, Ovid, Virgil, or perhaps the Niebelungen 
Lied, and thunder round with ' Paint dat ! ' I found him," con- 
tinues Haydon, " the most grotesque mixture of literature, art, scep- 
ticism, indelicacy, profanity and kindness ; he put me in mind ot 
Archiman, in Spenser. Weak minds he destroyed. They mistook 
his wit for reason — his indelicacy for breeding — his swearing 
for manliness, and .his infidelity for strength of mind ; but he 
was accomplished in elegant literature, and had the art of inspir- 
ing young minds with high and grand views. His 'Nightmare* 
was popular all over Europe. The engraver cleared £600 
by it." 

Haydon says, in conversation Home Tooke was the only match for 
Fuseli. Mary Woolstoncroft fell into Platonic love with him, though 
he was married to a woman who had been his model. In spite of 
his sarcasm and roughness, he had many friends, and died honoured 
and rich. On comparing his pictures with living nature, he was 
sometimes very much annoyed, and used peevishly to exclaim : " A 
plague upon nature ! she always puts me out !" He was very anxious 
to have a literary reputation. He sometimes composed Greek verses 
in the emergency of the moment, and affected to forget the name 
of the author. He once repeated half-a-dozen sonorous and well- 
sounding lines to Person, and said : " With all your learning, now, 
you cannot tell me who wrote that." The professor, much re- 
nowned for Greek, confessed his ignorance, and said, "I don't 
know him." " How in the world could you know him?" chuckled 
Fuseli; "I made them this moment." When thwarted in the 
Academy, and that was not seldom, his wrath vented itself in Poly- 
glott phi-aseology. "tt is a pleasant thing, and an advantageous,'^ 
said the painter on one of these occasions, "to be learned. I can 
speak Greek, Latin, French, English, German, Danish, Dutch, 
Icelandic and Spanish, and so let my folly vent itself through nine 
different avenues." His repartee was biting. A person once called 
in, apologising with, " I hope I don't intrude." " You do," said' 
Fuseli, in a surly tone. "Then I will call again to-morrow.'* 
" No, sir," replied he ; " don't come to-morrow, for then you will 
intrude a second time. Tell me your business now." Wilkie, who 
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met Foieli at Hi, Angentein'i, ihoa writes of lum : "Hia oon- 
renation was particularly animating, and, sitting beside liim, I 
had my fall sluire of it. He talked with great discrimination on 
the English versions of the great classic poets, and on the har- 
monious construction of onr national poetry, in which he gave 
the preference to Shakspeare. He spoke of Haydon^ and the his- 
torical picture he wss then painting, and gave it his decided ap- 
probation." 

It was seldom Fuseli was courteous, and when he was^ he gene- 
rally repented of it. In a good humour he gare a friendly reception 
to a young gentleman who had brought him a letter of introduction 
from an old friend. '* 1 shall be rery happy to see yon whenever 
you are disengaged," said Fuseli. The ingenuous youth took this 
literally, and called next day. ** Bless me/' cried Fuseli, as he 
entered the room, '< yoa must have plenty of spare time on your 
hands." The youth retired in confrision^ and never called again. 

One hears little of Fuseli now. His wild paintdngs are by no means 
in accordance with the taste of the present age. Never did such a 
painter appear amongst us before ; but he is gone, and it may be 



Another artist, rongh and rude as Nature's ehildren sometSmes 
are, was Opie. When he lived in Bemers-street, Haydon went 
to see him. "I was shown," he says, "into a dean gallery 
of masculine and broadly-painted pictures. After a minute, 
down came a coarse-looking intellectual man. He read my letter, 
eyed me quietly, and said, ' Ton are studying anatomy ; master it ; 
were I your age I would do the same.' Hy heart bounded at this. 
I sud, * I have Just come fit>m Mr. Northoote, and he says I am 
wrong, sir.' ' Never mind what he says,' sud Opie ; ' he does not 
know it himself, and would be very glad to keep yoa as ignorant.'" 
He dM a disappointed man. Opie had been brought up to London 
as the wonderfol Cornish boy ; and he was almost obb'ged, as he 
expressively said to Northcote, to plant cannon at his door to keep 
the nobility away. He had not foundation enough in his art to 
&11 back upon when the novelty was over ; his employment fell of!^ 
and he sunk in repute and czoellenoe. 

Mrs. Jameson gives Opie a better character. She says this dis« 
tinguished and manly painter died in 1807. The Dulwich Qallery 
contains a portnut of him, painted by himself ; and at Hampton 
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long <* ere we see his like again.'* The artist, perhaps, most 
resembling him in wildness and eccentricity was Barry. One new 
anecdote of him is thus told by Haydon. In his *' Diary" he 
writes: "Mrs. Copping, the housekeeper at Adelphi, told me 
Barry's violence was dreadful, his oaths horrid, and his temper like 
insanity. She said he carried virtue to a vice. His hatred of 
obligation was such that he would accept nothing. Wherever he 
dined, he left one shilling and twopence in the plate, and gentlemen 
indulged him. The servants were-afruid to go near him. In sum- 
mer he came to work at five, and worked till dark ; when a lamp 
was lighted, he went on etching till eleven at night. She said, that 
when he could be coaxed to talk, his conversation was sublime. She 
thought the want of early discipline was the cause of his defects. 
He began his work at the Adelphi in 1780, and was seven years 
before he concluded it. She remembered Burke and Johnson 
calling once, but no artist. She really believed he would have shot 
any one who dared." There is a grasp of mind in that work, 
nowhere else to be found, as Johnson said ; but no colour, no 
surfsce, beauty, or correct drawing. Still, as tie only work of 
the kind, it is an honour to the country. 



Court there is a portrait of Mrs. Delany, said to be by him. Allan 
Cunningham says of Opie, that his strength lay in boldness of effect, 
simplicity of composition, in artless attitudes, and in the vivid por- 
traiture of individual nature. Where he failed was in imagination. 
He saw the common, but not the poetic nature of his subjects : he 
had no vision of the heroic or the grand. His intellectual powers 
were of a high order. Home Tooke and Sir James Mackintosh alike 
testify to that. Home Tooke used to perplex and qui« Fuseli by 
pressing him with definitions, and by the reductto ad ahntrdun; 
whilst of Opie he used to say, " Mr. Opie crowds more wisdom into 
a few words than almost any man I ever knew. He speaks, as it 
were, in axioms ; and what he observes, is worthy to be remembered." 
Opie never was satisfied with himselfl His widow says of him :— 
** During the nine years I was his wife, I never saw him satisfied 
with any one of his productions ; and often, very often, have I seen 
him enter my sitting-room and throw himself, in an agony of 
despondency, on the sofii, exclaiming, 'I am the most stupid of 
created beings ! I never, never shidl be a painter, as long as I 
live.' " One who knew him well writes, ** His manner and figure 
were bars to his ingratiating himself with his female fitters ; b«t| 
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like Yandyek, he was the painter ot mind and character, not of 
pusion. Hifl unconthneas was the result of early habits ; that ot 
Puseli, of a morose nature." Opie*s funeral, howerer, showed that 
h» was still honoured in the land. A public burial in St. PauVs is 
sorely something, after all. A man who could have had that, must 
have had some fame in his day. 

In spite of his manner, and an unattractive figure, Hoppner, 
wtiiea Haydon, was a man of fine mind, great openness of heart, 
and an exquisite taste for music ; but he had not strength for 
originality. He imitated Gainsborough for landscape and Rey- 
nolds for portrait. We talked of art ; and after dinner Hoppner 
said, **1 can fancy a man fond of his art who painted like Rey- 
nolds ; but how a man can be fond of art who paints like that 
fieUow Northcote, heaven only knows." "As to that poor man- 
milliner of a painter, Hoppner/* Northcote used to say to Haydon, 



distinguished for the beauty with which he endowed the female 
form. He was bom in London in 1789, and educated as the child 
of a German domestic, under the direction of his Majesty ; from 
which circumstance it was supposed he had royal blood in his 
veins. 

Haydon thus introduces us to one of the rarest artists of that 
day. He writes, ** The next day, at eleven, I went to the academy, 
saw a good-natured-looking man in black, with his hair powdered, 
whom I took for a clergyman. In the course of the morning we 
talked. He made a shrewd remark or two, and when we left the 
a^demy we walked home together. As he lodged in the Strand, not 
far from me, I showed him what I was trying. He said to me 
' Sir George Beaumont says you should always paint your studies/ 
' Do you know Sir George, Sir Joshua's friend V * To be sure I 
do.' I was delighted. * What is your name V 'Jackson/ 'And 
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*' I hate him, sir ; I ha-a-ate him T* Hoppner was bilious Irom 
hard work at portraits and harass of high Ufe. He was portrait- 
painter to the Prince; and one day, HcMahon having ordered the 
porter at Carlton House to get the rails repainted, and to send for 
the princess painter, the man, in lus ignorance, went over to 
Hoppner. When the prince visited Hoppner one day, he popped 
suddenly iz\to his gallery ; there was his fine portrait of Pitt. 
^' Ah, ah,** said the prince, " there he is, with his obstinate face." 
Hoppner obtained fame before he was thirty years old. The 
Prince of Wales, afterwards George IV., was his great patron. 
Northcote gives a characteristic anecdote of him. '*I once went 
with Hoppner to the hustings to vote for Home Tooke ; and when 
they asked me what I was, I said a painter. At this, Hoppner 
was very mad all the way home, and said I should have called 
myself a portrait-painter. I repb'ed, the world ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^ 
trouble their heads about such distinction^ n "V^ilkie says he was 



where do you come xrom V * Yorkshire. * And how do you know 
such a man?* 'Know him!* Jackson answered, bursting into a 
laugh, < why Lord Mulgrave is my patron, and Sir George is his 
friend.* Jackson was a most amiable, sincere, unaffected creature, 
and had a fine eye for colour. I soon perceived that he did not 
draw with firmness, but with a great feeling and effect, and we 
became ex'ceedingly intimate. Jackson was the son of a respectable 
tradesman at Whitby, where he was apprenticed to a tailor. Lord 
Mulgrave and Sir George Beaumont were once at the castle, when 
Atkinson the architect, who was visiting there, showed them two 
or three pencil sketches of Jackson's. Lord Mulgrave said to 
Atkinson, * Let us have him up ;* and Jackson was ordered to the 
room, where by his simplicity of manner and easy explanation of his 
sketches he delighted them all ; and Sir -George asked him if he had 
ever painted, and upon his saying he had not, ordered him to copy 
a ' George Coleman,* by Sir Joshua, at the castle. They had no 
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colpur but white-lead, and no brushes but house-painter's. How- 
ever, with Sir George's advice and assistance he set to work. A 
Vandyck brown he obtained from the wootls, a fine Indian red 
from the alum works, by burning yellow ochre in the grounds, and 
a blue-blaok, either from burnt vine-stalks, or soot, I forget which, 
and with these materials he cet to work and made a really fine 
copy. The besetting sin of poor Jackson was indolence, and this 
toon became apparent. Lord Hulgrave once told us that when 
Jackson had finished a picture of Lady Mulgrave and her sister, he 
was requested to have it packed up immediately and sent off to the 
Bxhibition, as the least delay would render it too late. The next 
day Lord Mulgrave finding that the picture had not been sent, 
went into Jackson^s room and scolded him well, insistiog on his 
5mmediately seeing the picture packed up and sent off. Jackson 
left- the room apologising, and promising immediate attention to his 
lordship^a desires. As soon as Lord Mulgrave had reached his 
own room, he bethought himself, *But, I had better, perhaps, 
look after that fellow,' and out went my lord to see. On going 
down stairs, the first thing his lordship dicl see, was Master 
Jackson out in the court-yard playing battledore and shuttle-cock 
with his lordship*s aide-de-camp. It was impossible not to like 
Jackson, his very indolence and lazy habits engaged one. His 
eternal desire to gossip was wonderful. Sooner than not gossip, he 
would sit down and talk to servants and valets, drink brandy and 
water with them, and perhaps sing a song. He would stand fur 
hours together, with one hand in his trousers' pocket, chatting 
about Sir Joshua and Vandyck, then tell a story in his Yorkshire 
way, full of nature and tact, racy, and beautiful, and then start 
off anywhere, to Yauxhall or Covent Garden, to study expression 
and effect. In time his carelessness became so apparent, that 
Lord Mulgrave, in a passion, cut off his income and threw him on 
his own resources. This brought Jackson to his senses." Jackson 
painted the portraits of the Rev. WillLim Howell Carr, and Sir 
John Soane,* architect, in the National Gallery. 

We take another picture from Haydon— that of Northcote, who 
lived at 39, Argyle-street. Haydon 'viTites : — **Iwas shown first 
into a dirty gallery, then upstairs into a dirtier painting-room, and 
there, under a high window, with the light shining full on his bald 
^y head, stood a diminutive wizzened figure, in an old blue striped 
dressing-gown, his spectacles pushed up on his forehead. Looking 
keenly at me with his little shining eyes, he opened the letter, read 
it, and with the broadest Devon dialect, said : * Zo you ma3me tu 
bee a peinter, doo *e? What zort of peinter?* * Historical 
painter, 'sir.* ' Heestoricaul peinter } Why, yee'll starve with a 
bundle of straw under yeer head.' He thcz) put his spectacles 
down and read the note again, put them up, looked maliciously at 
me, and said : ' I remember yeer vather and yeer grandvather tu ; 
he used tu peint.* 'So I have heard, sir.* *£es, he painted an 
elephant once for a tiger, and he asked my vather what colour the 
inzide of *b ears was of; and my vather told un reddish ; and your 
grandvather went home and peinted un a vine vermilion. I see,' 
he continued, 'Mr. Hoare says you're studying anatomy; that's 
no use. Sir Joshua didn't know it ; why should you want to know 
what he didn't V ' But Michael Angelo did, sir.' * Michael Angelo ! 
what's he tu du here? You must peint portraits here.' This 
roused me, and I said, clenching my mouth : ' But I won't.' 
* Won't !' screamed the little man ; * but you must/ Your vather is 
not a monied man — is he?' *No, sir; but he has a good income^ 
and will maintain me for three years.' 'Will he; hee'd better 
make 'ee mentein yeerself.' There are ten portraits by him in the 
Pulwich Gallery. 

In our great country, painters have had to look to the people 
rather than to kings. Smirke had been elected keeper of the 
Academy, but George III., being told that he was a democrat, 
refused to sign or sanction his appointment. West's income was 
taken from him through the hatred of Queen Charlotte, because he 
h.ad visited and been honoured by Napoleon in 1S02. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds never received a single commission from the king or his 
royal consort. He twice painted their majesties, but on each 
occasion at his own request and at his own expense. This neglect 
of Sir Joshua is said to have arisen from his refusal to sell a paint- 
ing beneath its value. Hogarth seems to have fared little better at 
royal haads. When he had flnUhcd his picture of ** The March of 



the Guards to Pinchley," a proof of it was sent to George II. His 
first question, says Ireland, was to a nobleman in waiting. *' Pray 
who is this Hogarth?" *'A painter, my liege." "Rdnter!" 
exclaimed the indignant monarch, "I hate painting, and poetry 
too; neither 'the one or the other ever did any good. Does the 
fellow mean to kugh at my guards?" "The picture,- an plea^ 
your majesty," said the courtier, "must undoubtedly be considered 
as a burlesque." This only made mattera worse. "What! a 
painter burlesque a soldier ! He deserves to be picketed tor his 
insolence. Take it out of my sight." And so the conversation 
ended. This may be a little exaggerated ; nevertheless, it is true 
that Hogarth never basked in the royal sunshine. When monarchs 
have been the patrons, the taste of the patron has been seen. 
Charles I. was sober and virtuous, and the women of Vandyck all 
have a sober and virtuous air. At the Restoration, the whole 
seemed changed as if by enchantment. Art, writes Cunningham, 
in his life of Lely, was no longer grave and devout, as under the 
first Charles. Loose attire and looser looks were demanded now; 
no one was so ready to comply as Sir Peter Lely, and it must be 
confessed that no other artist could have brought such skill and 
talent to Uie task. With the chaste Queen Charlotte came a 
different order of things ; and the skill of Reynolds was required to 
give grace to the pomatumed pyramids of powdered hair, and that' 
dignity which beauty acquires fit)m appearing the preserver of hi 
highest quality. 



STORY OF A PICTURE. 

Not very many years a^o, a venerable man, named Silvio Piccolo- 
mini, who had formerly been governor of Rome, having been 
compelled by age to relinquish the employment in which he 
had long been engaged, was reduced to the painful necessity of 
gradually parting with nearly all bus furniture, in order to obtaio 
the bare means of subsistence. Among other articles was a small 
painting by Raffaelle, which had been left him by his uncle, but of 
which he did not at all know the value. The smoke with whidi 
it was tarnished, and the dust with which it was covered, led him 
to think it worth very little. Being in want of money, he sent to a 
painter who was more skilled in buying and selling the pictures of 
others than painting any of his own. A very slight examination 
enabled him to discover by whom it was painted and how great a 
treasure it was. But wishing to take advantage of the old man's 
inexperience and neeiiiiess, he began to depreciate it as a thing of 
no value, and concluded by offering him a few shillings for it^ rather, 
he pretended, as an act of charity than from any regard to the real 
worth of the picture. The poor old man, unable to see through the 
trick, thankfully accepted the paltry sum, and the impostor carried 
off his prize in triumph. 

A few days afterwards an old fnend having called upon Picoo- 
lomini missed the picture, and asked what had become of it. He 
said he had sold it, and told him to whom, and for how much. 
His frien^ filled with indignation at the shameful fraud which lad 
l^n practised upon his simplicity, ui^ed him to bring the matter 
before the governor, assuring him the picture was the work of a 
master's hand, and offering to accompany him and render him 
every assistance in his power. The governor, having listened with 
attention to the statement of the case, took the dimensions of the 
picture and observed the subject, and then dismiBaed both parties. 
There were fortunately in his gallery two frames nearly correspond- 
ing in size to that of the picture in question. Taking out the 
picture which was in one of them, he sent for the painter, and 
asked him whether he happened to have a painting of that lias 
which would match the other. "Yea»" was the reply, "I hare 
one that will suit admirably. It is an excellent production of 
Raffaelle' s, and seems to have been made on purpose to go in that 
frame.*' "Well, let me see it," said the governor; and the 
painter soon brought it. 

The painting was a " Holy Pamily," executed in the happie'' 
style of the illustrious master. Freed from the dust and smoke by 
which they had been obscured, the colours Came out to perftcUrtii 
and all the accuracy of outline, the softness of complexioD, the 
charms of the drapery, the elegance of the figure^ ftnd ^ ^^ ^ 
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expresaon whidi are pecuHar to Baffaelle, at once atrnck the 
delighted observer. Having pUced it in the frame, which it fitted 
remarkably well, the governor asked the price of it. >' * I have 
already had an offer of £200 for it," said the painter, '* from an 
Englishman, through the medium of a friend ; but I have refused 
that sum, inisisting npon £250, which it is well worth. However,, 
if your excellency likes to have it, I shall be satisfied with whatever 
advance upon the first offer you think proper to make." 

The governor, horrified at the rascality of the fellow, said, with 
as much calmness as he could command*: 

'*You assure me, then, that you have had an offer of £200 for 
the picture." 

'' Yes, I have, monaignore, and I hope to have even more 
offered." 

" Very well, that is enough. Open that door," added ho to one 
of his attendants. It was opened, and lo ! there stood the good old 
man, whom his excellency had sent for and kept in concealment. 
It is easy to conceive what terror and amazement the unexpected 
sight awakened in the mind of the painter. He turned pale, 
became confused, and trembled in every limb. The governor, after 



leaving him a prey to his own feelings for some time, at. length 
said, in a tone of severe authority, ' ' Base wretch ! is it thus you 
take advantage of the ignorance and want of an unfortunate man ! 
When you deceived him so wickedly, did you feel no compunction 
of conscience, no revulsion of feeling? Does the recollection of 
having defrauded an aged man and helpless woman awaken no 
remarso in your breast? Execrable villain ! you know what your 
wickedness deserves. It is showing you too much mercy to visit 
you with nothing more than the penalty which you have yourself 
named; but may heaven pre serve you from a second crime of this 
sort, otherwise you shall pay dearly both for that and the present 
one. Now you must immediately give this poor man the £200 
which, according to your own confession, the picture ia worth. 
The next offence of the l^ind that reaches my car^ will be your 
destruction." 

Terrified, ashamed, and subdued, the painter hastened away ; 
while the poor old man, molted to tears, and his heart overflowing 
with gratitude, uttered a thousand benedictions upon his wise 
benefactor, who enjoyed the satis&ction of having relieved an un- 
happy man, and caught an impostor in his own net. 
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If we consider the comparatively recent period at which England 
first laid claim to be ranked as one of those favoured nations which 
produces artists of the first order, we shall find that she has given 
birth to her fair share of sculptors, and that she has done so under 
circumstances the most adverse to art. Her climate — alternately 
weeping and dry, and varying from 90 degrees jn the shade to very 
nearly zero — tries marble so severely that it cannot exist out of 
doors, and our public statues have consequently to be made of the 
less beautiful but more durable bronze. Tlie smoke of our capital, 
and the severely religious opinions of a great majority of our country-, 
men, are alike unfavourable to productions which are seen only to 
advantage beneath a sunny and a clear sky. Yet, notwithstanding 
this, there are great names, easily remembered by most people, of 
those who have laboured, and that not unsuccessfully, to equal the 
merit of the sculptors of Greece — to equal those whose religion gave 
birth to the art, and under whose skies poetry, painting, and 
sculpture might claim their proper home. 

The names of Gibber (father to the much-abused Colley), of 
Roubilliac, of Banks, Lough, NoUekens, Bacon, Fhixman, Chantrey, 
Bailey, and Westmaoott, will readily occur to our readers. Of the 
last of these we here give a portrait. If of these Flaxman had 
the most thoroughly Greek genius and the most classic mind, 
Westmaoott may be said to have the most graceful execution and 
delicate conception. 

Westmaoott was bom in the year 1775 (twenty years after the 
birth of Flaxman),. of a good fiunily, and one also well to do in 
the world ; so that, unlike other young artists, he had not to 
endure the bitter struggles of poverty before he achieved eminence. 
He studied successfully at the Royal Academy, and attracted to 
himself the notice of the new Professor. of Sculpture — an office 
created for and filled- by Flaxman himself. There was some oppo- ' 
sition to this creation, and the lectures of the professor had been 
subjected to the wit of Fuseli, on account of the staid and sombre 
manner of their delivery. Fuseli sitting at a merry party after 
dinner, suddenly recollected that Flaxman was about to deliver his 
inaugural lecture. He started up suddenly, and exclaimed, "Fare- 
well friends, farewell wine, farewell wit ! I must be off to hear the 
first sermon of the Rev. John Flaxman." 

The *' Sermons of the Rev. John Flaxman" did, however, an 
infinite deal of good. They were certainly slow and in many parts 
heavy, but those upon "Beauty" and on "Composition" are 
V. orthy to be read by every artist. These lectures were well at- 
tended, and there is no doubt but that the students derived im- 
mense profit from them, and the creation of a chair of sculpture 
proved that in England that branch of fine arts was about to receive 
some notice. 

The early career of Westmaoott was a peculiarly sucoessful one. 



His merit was more readily acknowledged than in many cases, and 
in the year 1798 he had already spent some years in Italy. When 
only twenty-three years of age, he was, without being subjected to 
any accusation of improvidence, enabled to marry the daughter of 
Dr. Wilkinson. While we allude to improvidence, we do so with 
the story of another sculptor equally eminent in our 'memory. 
"Married !" said Sir Joshua Reynolds to him, meeting him one 
day, * married ! ' then, sir, if you are married, you are ruined for 
an artist." 

In the case cited, the selfish declaration was untrue, and the 
artist, although married, achieved an eminence equal to Sir 
Joshua's. It is gratifying to know this, but it is also gratifying 
to know that Westmaoott was never subjected to the unkind 
taunt. 

Soon after his marriage the artist would appear to have returned to 
Rome and to have perfected his studies, and on his return to England, 
after a somewhat long absence, he found that he had a sufficient 
number of commissions to keep him comfortably employed, arising 
from the early celebrity which he had achieved abroad. But fame 
or a good name was soon to be achieved, and we find him employed, 
before the culminating point of age had been reached, on the national 
statues of Addison, Pitt, and Erskine. 

The monuments also which he produced about this time, and which 
adorn St. Paul's and Westminster Abbey, are of the statesman 
Fox, the first of hearty and genuine reformers ; to the hero, Sir 
Ralph Abercrombie ; to the gentle and excellent Lord Collingwood, 
the Bayard of Naval Warfare ; and to Sir Isaac Brock. 

There is also in Westminster Abbey a sitting statue of a 
woman, who, with her child, is represented as being exposed 
without shelter to the inclemencies of a storm, her garments 
are coarse and wet, and her hair hangs loose upon her face. The 
mute appealing look of the face is not easy to be forgotten ; it is one 
of the lions of the place, and bears the name of the "Houseless 
Wanderers." 

The genius of Westmaoott leing through these statues fully 
acknowledged, he did not want j)atrons. The monumental figures 
which he now produced are both numerous and excellent, and his 
more ambitious works, which adorn the various galleries of the 
nobility, are of such merit that they will indeed, to use his modest 
phrase, " pass muster with posterity." So great was his fame, 
that when, on the victorious return from Waterloo, the nation were 
half delirious with admiration for the great Duke of Wellingtoo, 
Westmaoott was chosen to execute the colossal statue .of Achilles, 
which now stands upon a slight eminence fronting Apsley House. 
The gratitude of the ladies of Enghmd raised this memorial to 
Wellington ; it was cast from cannon taken in the various battles 
with the French, but from its unsuitability and from dive|» lil/tle 
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d^sagriment, not here to be mentioned, it excited a perfect shower 
of puns, lampoons, epigrams, and pasquinades, and brought down 
upon its head some much heavier, more sober and severer criticism. 
It is but justice to say that, as fiir as regards the artist, the figure 
is well executed. It is not one of the chefs-^CBuvre of Westmacott, 
but it is a nobly-conceived figure, only ridiculous, if indeed it be so, 
from the singular inappropriateneas of its position, and its total 
want of adaptation to the subject it designs to commemorate. 

The next work of art which the sculptor .supplied, was the 
colossal statue of George the Third, which now adorns Windsor 
Castle. 

But it is not to commemorative or to monumental art that we 
must look for^the great excellence of Westmacott. In these certainly 
he has exhibited grace, dignity, and feeling. In his statues of Fox 
and of George the Third there is also no mean approach to sublimity ; 
but it is in grace and in fimcy that he excels, and it is in these that, 



• Love's worshipper : 



Seekiiiig on earth for him whose home was hearen : 
As some lone angel, through night's scattered host, 
Might seek a star which she had loved and lost. 
In the full city— by the haunted stream. 
Through the dim grotto's tracery of spars, 
Mid the pine temple on the moonlit mount. 
Where silence sits and listens to the stars — 
In the deep glade where dwells the brooding dove — 
The painted valley and the scented air, 
She heard far echoes of the voice of Love, 
And marked his footsteps' traces everywhere. 
If he has never exceeded this statue, Westmacott has done things 
equally worthy of immortality; such are the *' Statue of a Nymph 
preparing for the Bath," which now adorns the ducal residence ot 
Castle Howard ; the statue of Euphrosyne, which is at Clumber ; 
and the " Pream of Horace," which is at Petworth . We have the 




in our opinion, he equals if not surpasses Canova. The best works 
of Westmacott may be found perhaps in Wobum Abbey, where 
the danoing nymphs of Canova have also found a resting-place : 
these are the celebrated statue of Psyche, and one of Eros or 
Cupid. 1 

When Psyche was first exhibited^ its singtilar merit was at once 
Sfjknowledged, and in those days of albums and keepsakes, more 
than one **i^hionable" poet hymned its praise. The verses by 
Mr. T. K. Hervey are so very well suited to the subject, that we are 
tempted to quote them. The statue represents Psyche more under 
her immortal than her earthly aspect, with her beautifolly slight 
form bent forwards, so as to exhibit the wings which adorn her 
shoulders. She appears partly to be examining a golden box, the 
gift of the gods, and partly to be rapt in listening to something afar 
off. The figure Is perfectly etherial ; no touch of gross htlmanity 
rests upon the pure marble. Well, indeed, might Hervey address 
it as one who was 



highest authority for saymg that Sir Richard deems those we hsTs 
mentioned as the most successful of his works. 

In the course of a long and brilliant career honours hsre 
deservedly fallen upon the shoulders of the sculptor. In 1793, 
when only eighteen years of age, he had first visited Bome ; in the 
next year, at the early age of nioeteen, he received the first prcmiam 
for sculpture given by the Florence gallery ; in the following year 
he obtained the pope's medal, and was also elected a member of the 
academy of Florence. Honours In his own country followed at no 
distant period. In 1805 he was elected an associate of our own 
Royal Academy, and eleven years afterwards he was made a Roj-al 
Academician. 

Sir Richard received the honour of knighthood in 1887; is 
addition to which, and his other honours, he is a D.C.L. and » 
member of the Society Of Antiquaries. Of his family we know 
little, save that his eldest son, Mr. Richard Westmacott,. has con- 
tributed to literature an essay upon Art-Edttcatioii. 
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FjUHcw ZuRBARAN, One of the great luminaries of the Spanish 
'•cnool, though his works are little known out of his native country, 




y bom in the year 1598, at Fueiit^ ^^ Qao^^ * ^^^^^ ^^'^ ^"^ 
^ remadara, situated among the hiUs ^^ ij divide that province 
Vol. II. ^' 



rom Andalusia, and was^aptized in the church of that place on the 
7th of November. The rudiments of art were taught him by some 
unknown artist, who is supposed to have been a pupil of Morales, 
during the sojourn of that master at the neighbouring town ot 
Frexenal. His fiither was an indigent cultivator of a few acres ot 
land, and intended to bring up his son in his own vocation ; bat 
seeing the inclination of the youth for painting, he consented to his 
leaving the plough to take up the brush under the lioentiate Jnan . 
de las Roelas, who had acquired a high reputation in ike school of 
Seville. His new instructor had worked in Italy, under a pupil 
of Titian, whom he followed in the brightness and harmony of his 
colours. In this school, tho genius of Zurbaran was rapidly deve- 
loped, so that he soon surpassed his master. His application was 
remarkable ; and so careful was he always to paint from nature, 
that he would not paint even a piece of drapery without arranging 
it before him on the lay-figure. He displayed a great talent for the 
representation of drapery at a very early period of his studies, and 
there are few of his pictures without white drapery of some kind, 
which he was especially fond of painting. 

Some pictures of Caravaggio, which came under his observation 
while studying in the school of Roelas, excited his admiration, and 
had great influence in determining his manner. The vigour and 
even rudeness of his execution, was well adapted to the represen- 
tation of his favourite subjects, monks and fnars, of whom he is the 
great delineator, as Raflfaelle was of Madonnas, and Babera of 
martyrs. He studied the Carthusians in their cloisters as closely 
as Titian did the nobles and high-born ladies of Venice, andVandyck 
those of England. Their girdles of rope, their dark cowls, their 
coarse robes, their spare forms, and their austere featores, seem to 
have po3se*s?d a strange and inexplicable charm for him. He 
began to apply himself to the external appearances of things before 
p.'netratiug the interior ; he painted the vestments, and tinder them 
the form of the body, and under the form of the body the emotions 
and secret torments of the soul. " Under that white shroud, tho 
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fiiTourite object of his study," says M. Leon Goriau, ''he has 
painted that population, pale, sad, emaciated and suffering, of 
monks, Capuchins and Carmelites, shod and unshod. He has dis- 
covered to the world, better than if the walls of all the convents of 
' Spain had been thrown down, Uie dark passions and gloomy 
thoughts of all those, the natural flow of whose feelings are checked 
by haircloth and exaggerated vows. Znrbaran is the Job of art — 
the painter of grief and resignation. None of his compatriots have 
reduced their genius to a harsher unityi or given to their con- 
ceptions a more lugubrious immobility." 

Seville was in that day just the city for a painter of his peculiar 
predilections and taints. Nowhere else could he have found more 
devotion, a greater number of religious communities, or a greater 
variety of monkish orders. The city contained at that time no less 
than sixty convents of men and women. There were the Trinita- 
rians, for the redemption of captives, who shaved their heads, 
except a circle of hair round the forehead and the nape, and wore 
robes of white linen, encircled at the waist by a black belt. There 
were the Carmelites, reformed by the patron saint of Seville, St. 
Theresa, whose vestments were of brown cloth, confined at the waist 
by a broad girdle ; the Capuchins, with shaven heads, bare throats, 
and feet shod with sandals, who wore robes of brown cloth, girt at 
the waist by a thick cord, furnished with three knots, and used for 
self-flagellation ; there were the Franciscans, who ofibred amuletsi 
agnus dels, and chapleis for sale, or exchanged them for articles of 
food; and there was the terrible brotherhood of St. Dominid, devoted 
to the office of the Inquisition, and recognisable by their ferocious 
mien no less than by their costume, consisting of a deep oowl and a 
long, black cloak over a robe of white linen, At Seville — the pri- 
vileged tlieatre of every imaginable religious observance — might be 
met at every step the future elements of the pictures which Zurbaran 
meditated ; instruments of penance, scourges of leather or of twisted 
parchm^t, with or without knots, haircloth-shirts, human skulls, 
belts of metal, gags, padlocks, ashes, rags ; all, in fiict, that a 
morbid imagination could suggest as additions to human suffering 
and degradation. Armed with a vigorous brush, and determined 
to attack these details in all their gloomy reality, the imitator of 
Caravaggio found all prepared to enable him to enact the part in 
the history of painting to which his temperament and his inclina- 
tions destined him. There was nothitag wanting. But he did not 
stop at the cowl, the coarse tunic, and the knotted rope — at once a 
girdle and a scourge. He saw the repressed passions of the cloister 
agitating beneath the haircloth*shirt ; he beard the heavy groans 
which emanated irom souls troubled by strange visions or affrighted 
by menacing apparitions. He strove to render visible the mental 
tortures of the Cenobite, the terrors of the soul haunted by the 
.phantoms of superstition, and sometimes the raptures of devotional 
ecstasy. Ue wished to embody the invisible in his representations 
of the visible. 

The inauguration of the Spanish gallery at the Louvre 
caused a great sensation among the art-loving portion of the 
Parisian public, so impressionable and yet so blcuf^. That which 
excited their emotions the most profoundly was not, however, the 
seraphic expression of the angels of Murillo, nor the astonishing 
likeness to life of the portraits of Yelasques ; it was *' The Monk in 
prayer" of Zurbaran (p. ISO), one of those pictures which, once gazed 
upon, it is impossible to forget. On his knees, wrapped in a loose 
garment of gray linen, torn and patched, his countenance half 
hidden in the shade of his cowl, a monk implores the mercy of God. 
Upon his locked and emaciated hands he supports a human skull, 
and, with eyes raised to heaven, seems to say, *^ J)e profundi^ 
clamatt ad te^ DomiM," . When the crowd of visitors, after having 
traversed the hall of Henry II., entered the grand apartment set apart 
for the works of the Spanish masters, and came opposite this awe- 
inspiring picture, there was among them a movement of stupor, 
and almost of terror. The murmur of voices became suddenly 
hushed ; it seemed to them that they heard the solemn and sadden- 
ing sounds of the Dies tree. Not only the entire Spanish school, 
but all Spain, so to speak, seems to be comprised in that painting, so 
full of passionate devotion and mystic gloom. The name of Zurbaran, 
till then scarcely known in France, became popularised by the 
number of lithographs and engravings in which his ''Monk in 
Prayer " was reproduced. Since that time the name of Zurbaran 



. has been inseparable, in the minds of amateurs and the public, from 
the ideas awakened by the representation of that mysterious being, 
the Spanish monk. 

The strong impression always produced by this picture i)rove8 
that the sentiment is as profound as the execution is bold ; it is a 
picture which appeals to the eye and to the heart with equal power. 
No other painter, in fact, not excepting even Murillo, has repre- 
sented with more success the two aspects of the Spanish character, 
its passion for the real and its aspirations after the ideal, seduced 
by dazzling materialities, and yet carried away so easily into the 
most refined and exalted spiritualism. 

At the eye of twenty-five, the pupil of Roelas became a master ; 
from all sides he received commissions for pictures, but always for 
devotional subjects, fur he painted no others, and refused to employ 
his talents on fiimiliar or grotesque subjects. The first pictures of 
any importance which he executed were those which decorate the 
altar-screen in the cathedral of Seville, the commission for which 
he received from the Marquis of Malagon. , The centre-pieces repre- 
tent St. Peter in pontifical vestments, and his deliverance from 
prison by the angel ; and on the wings are painted the apostle's 
want of faith, when he walked on the lake of Gaftlee with the 
Redeemer, and the vision of unclean beasts and fowls, typical of the 
emancipation from the ceremonial law of Moses by the Christian 
dispensation. This screen was finished in 1625, and about the 
same time he painted for the college of St. Thomas d' Aquinas, at 
Seville, the picture which passes for his chef-dUemi-ef and which 
now hangs over what was once the high altar of the Friars of 
Mercy, in the Museum of that city. All the figures in this picture, 
which represents the apotheosis of the saint, are larger than life, 
and treated in the grandest manner. 

Some of Zurbaran^s works are marked by a vigour of execution 
which approaches closely to rudeness, for he needed to be a rapid 
painter to execute the numerous commissions which he received 
from the monastic orders. Every religious community in Anda- 
lusia was desirous of retaining his services t< paint the nistory of 
their foundations, and the glorification of Uie siunts who hnd 
edified them by their austerities, or illiLstrated thero by their 
martyrdom. He had scarcely finished the ** Ai.)otheo8is of St- 
Thomas d' Aquinas," when he was summoned to the sn^H^rb monas- 
tery of Guadaloupe, to paint two altar-pieces, repreaenting Si. 
Ildefonso and St. Nicholas Bari, and eleven pictures illustrative of 
the life of St. Jerome, the patron of the monastery. On his 
return to Seville, he was employed by the Carthusian monks of St. 
Maria de las Cuevas to paint three pictures, representing scenes in 
the lives of St. Bruno and St. Hugo. He also painted a number ot 
pictures illustrative of the life of St. Pedro Nolasco for the Bare- 
footed Friars of the order of Mercy ; a remarkable and greatly 
admired ** Crucifixion" for the church of St. Pablo ; aricl a variety 
of works for the Carmelite convent of St. Roman, and the churches 
of St. Esteban and St. Bonaventura. 

Notwithstanding his general tendencies, the taste of Zurbaran was 
not exclusively for scenes of misery and pain. His tenriperament, 
always grave, impelled him to subjects in accoidance wit!- it, but he 
did not always select tlie agony of the martyr, or pen -tents sur- 
rounded by their instruments of torture ; he could sometimes paint 
the ineffable joys of religious ecstasy, and the radiance of the soul 
visited by celestial phantoms. There was formerly in t)ic Siiani&h 
room at the Louvre, now dismantled, a picture bj this master, 
representing the most distinguished of the innumerable female 
saints of the monkish legends, who appear to be defiling past the 
spectator. Under the names of St. Cecilia, St. Catherine, St. Inez, 
St. Lucia, and St. Ursula, he has revived, in their most glowing 
colours, all the ty|)es of Spanish beauty. The slight and sn})ple 
forms and impassioned countenances of thelovel.^ brunettes, haughty 
like the Castilians, delicate and pretty like the Andalusians, seem 
about to start from the canvas. The costiunei of the reign of 
Philip III. are adapted so singularly to the farms of the canonized 
beauties, that they seem to be seraphs who have descended from the 
skies, and donned the robes of the high-bom ladies of the court of 
Toledo. A glowing sun has given a Moorish tint to their com- 
plexions ; their feet are charmingly small. One, who, over a n.'be 
trimmed with lace, wears a green mantle-, embroidered with gold, 
we recognise as St. Catherine, whom the enemies of the Christian 
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feith, being unable to break her alive on the wheel, decapitated. 
Another, young and very beautiful, habited in a magnificent robe of 
dark crimBon, brocaded with gold, is known to be St. Lucia, by the 
silver plate which she holds in her hands, containing her two 
beautiful eyes, which she submitted to lose rather than I'enounce 
her belief. St. Cecilia plays on the organ, and raises her fine eyes 
to heaven with an expYession of pious ecstasy, and fleems to listen 
to some distant harmony, the response of the angelic choir to her 
wondrous strains. By her side are the saints-patronesses of RevillC) 
8t. Justine and St. Ruffine, recognised by the little vases whidh in- 
dicate the occupation of their father, who is said to hate been a 
potter in their native city. These sainted maidens wear green 
Ecarfs, thrown with captivating negligence over garments striped 
with black and yellow, the contrast of which rendeni the ilstelrs 
very conspicuous. 

In his marvellous talent for draperies, Znrbaran is not BUfpasBed 
bv the most illustrious artists of the Venetian school) fiot escepli&g 
even Paul Veronese. It is seen in all his pictures, but particularly 
in the portraits of two saints of great renown, and held in very high 
veneration by the people of Madrid— St. Marino and Sti Barbara* 
The former is the patron of the poor, and is charged with the 
s[j€cial duty of conducting the more humble ihto the kingdom of 
heaven ; he is therefore represented as h shepherd, atid wears a 
coarse tunic and a modest straw hat. St. Barbara, on the contrary, is 
protectress of noble ladies, the guardian of aristocratid souls, and 
the confidant of high-bom transgressors | she weati^ theteforC) a 
rol« of gold tissue, she is adorned with many jewels, and her air is 
haughty and disdainful. 

But it is as the painter of the conventj as the illustrator of the 
aHoeticism of the cloister and its victims, that Zurbaran is most <H>tl- 
spiouous and most original. His finest works of this kind are those 
which he executed for the Carthusians of Seville, and now In th« 
museum of that city. The suhjecte are taken from the history of 
the Carthusian order. **The lledeptioH of St. Bi-uno by the Pope'* 
ia the theme of one of the best of these eomi>oeitions ; but the most 
remarkable is the ** Miracle of Ht. Hugo," the tradition of which 
is piously preserved by the Carthusian onler. St. Hugo, bishop of 
(irenoble, paying an unexpected visit to the mouastely when the 
monks were at table, found them eating meat^ cobtrary to the rules 
of the order ; upon which he suddenly transformed their savoury 
dishes into tortoises. The picture consists of tiiue ^glires, seven 
monks seated round the table of the refectory, the ttiitred saint, and 
a youthful attendant, who looks very much astonished at the startling 
miracle which has been performed Under his eyes. 

The addition of ** painter to the king" to Zurbamn*8 signature, 
at the bottom of the grand altar-screen of the Carthusiau monastery 
of Xeres de la Frontera, with the date 1633, proves that the artist 
had that distinction conferred upon him before he had attained his 
thirty-fifth year; but the precise date of the appointment, the 
means by which he obtained it> and the period of his first visit to 
Madrid, are unknown. His pictures are so much more tiumerouB 
in Andalusia than in Madrid and Castile, hoWever) As to prove that 
the greater part of his life must have been passed in the tbtmet 
province. Palomino says that Velaaques, who had become 
acquainted with Zurbaran at BetlUe, and kuew his talents, Ifavited 
him to the capital, at the desire of Philip IV. ^ in 1050) btit this 
is evidently an error, and not the ottly ohe by many which this 
writer, although a Spaniard, has committed, ta the year named> 
however, Zurbaran decorated the psAaxie of Buen Aetiro with a 
series of paintings representing ** The Labours of Hercules." Cean 
Bermudez enumerates only four, but the catalogue of the Royal 
Gallery at Madrid, in which the pictures now hang^ gites ten. I^ 
is said that Philip frequently visited the artist whilst engaged on 
these pictures, and that coming behind him one day, just as he had 
afi^xed his signature to one of them, with the addition, ** painter 
to the king," he laid his hand on the artist's shoulder, and said : 
'* Painter to the king, and king of painters I" 

While at Seville, Zurbaran married Donn* Leonora de Jordera, 
by whom he had several children. A deed of gift by the artist to 
one of hia daughters of a house situated in the Calle do los Abades, 
was discovered by Cean Bermudez among the archives of the 
chapter of the cathedral of Seville. There is a story current that 
ike latter yean of the artist*! life were troubled on account of a 



duel, in which he slew his adversary, but the cause of which is not 
related ; and it is said that he was condemned by the king to the 
seclusion of a cloister. A similar story is related of the Frenob 
painter, Lesueur, who is said to have become a monk of the Car- 
thusian order through having the misfortune to kill his antagonist 
in a duel. But as the Spanisluchroniclers of art make no mention 
of fhe affair, and it is known that Inrharan WM employed during 
the lattet years of liis life In decorating eeferal royal residences in 
Madrid and its environs^ ihe story may safely be regarded as one f 
those embellishments with which imaginative biographers some- 
times adorn their relations. Don Lasare Dias del Valle mentions 
having met Zurbaran in Madrid In 1662, and) ac(y>rding to Palo- 
mino, the artist died in that year^ at the age of sixty-four. 

''Zurbaran," says SUrlingi ''undoubtedly stands in the front 
rank of Spanish painters. He painted heads with admirable skill ; 
but he had not that wonderful puWer which belonged to Velasquez, 
of producing an exact facsimile of a group of figures at various 
distances. None of his large compositions equal ' The Meniflas * * 
in airy ease and truth of effect ; nor have hts figures the rounded 
and imdefined, yet truly life-like outlines which charm us in the 
works of Murillo. But in colouring he U hot inferior to these 
great masters ; and his tints, although always sober and subdued, 
have sometimes much of the brilliancy and depth of Rembrandt's 
style, as is the case in his excellent small picture of ' Judith and 
her Handmaid,' in the collection of the fiarl of Clarendon. His 
Virgins are rare, and in general not very pleaidng; but he frt* 
quently painted female saints, apparently pteserving in their 
persons the portraits of beauties of the day, for tke rouge of good 
sroiety may often be detected on their cheeks. In the delineation 
of animals he was likewise successful ; and Palomino mentions 
With approbation his pictures of an enraged dog, from which chance 
observers used to run away, and of a yearling lamb, deemed by the 
posfWflsor of more value than a hecatomb of fhll -grown sheep." 

In calling him the Caravaggio of SpaiU) the historians of art have 
not rendered complete justice to Zurbaran. It bi only in vigour and 
boldness of execution that there Is any resemblance between this 
master and Caravaggio, to whom he is superior In elevation of style 
and dignity of sentiment. He has given his figures the force of 
ttuthfblneBs, and impressed them wiih a charaetet of ardent fiedth, 
and in some casee of moral beauty. By one of those violent tran- 
sitions peculiar to the Spanish masters, he passes easily from the 
spiritual to the material ; and It Is' correct, perhapSi to say that he 
has felt like Lesueur, &nd expressed his ibelings like Caravaggio. 
Between the former and Zurbaran there is the difference of tem- 
perament characteristic of their respective nations. Lesueur, under 
his pale tints, has shown the calm resignation of the believer, ani- 
mated by the hope of everlasting lifis i ZurbaraUi with rude vigour, 
has represented the mortifications of the aseetic, and the torments 
of souls troubled by tisions of hell. 

Zurbaran was as diligent as his execution was rapid, and his 
works are therefore numerous. They are to be found in most of 
the great galleries of Borope, but his finest works are in the Museum 
at Seville. Foremost among them Is the "Apotheosis of St. 
Thomas d' Aquinas," of which we quote the following description 
from Stirling's "Annals of the Artists of Spain : *' — The picture is 
divided into three parts, and the figures are somewhat larger 
than lifb. Aloft, in the opening heaven, appear the Blessed Trinity, 
the Virgin, St. Paul and St. Dominic, and the angelic doctor, St. 
Thomas Aquinas, ascending to join their glorious company ; lower 
down, In middle air, sit the fbur doctors of the church, grand and 
venerable figures, on cloudy thrones ; and on the ground kneel, on 
ihe right hand^ the Archbishop Diego de Desa, founder of the 
college, and on the left, the fimperor Charles V*j attended by a 
train of ecclesiastics. The head of ^%, Thomos is iiaid to be a por- 
trait of Bon Augustin Abreu Nuiiez de iSscobar, prebendary of 
Seville, and from the close adherence to Titian's pictures observ- 
able in the erave countenance of the imperial adorer, it is reasonable 
to suppose that in the other historical personages the likeness has 
been preserved wherever it was practicable. The mild dark face, im- 
mediately behind Charles, is traditionally held to be the portrait 
of Zurbaran himself. In spite of its blemisheiB as a composition. . 
which are, perhaps, chargeable less against the painter than 
• « Las Meuinub" (the Muds of Honour), by Velosques. 
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against his Dominican patrons of the college, and in spite of a 
certain harshness of ontline, this picture is one of the grandest of 
altar-pieces. The colouring throughout is rich and effective, and 
worthy the school of Boelas ; the heads are all of them admirable 
studies ; the draperies of the doctors and ecclesiastics are magnifi- 



tures which Zurbaran i)aiuted for the Carthusians, also in this 
Museum : ** In the first of these pictures, the Pontiff, in a violet 
robe, and the recluse in white, with a black cloak, sit opposite to 
each other, with a table between them ooTered with books ; their 
heads are full of dignity, and all the accessories finely cokured. In 
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cent in breadth and amplitude of fold ; the imperial mantle is 
painted with Venetian splendour ; and the street-view, receding in 
the centre of the canvas, is admirable for its atmospheric depth and 
diftanoe." 
We extract from the same work a description of the three pic- 



the third, the strangeness of the subject detracts from Uic pleasure 
afforded by the excellence of the painting. The second is the best 
of the three, and is curious as a scene of the old monastic Ufe of 
Spain, whence the cowled £riar has passed away like the mailed 
knight. At a table, spread with what seems a very frugal meal, 
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git seren Carthasians in white, some of them with their high-peaked 
huodB drawn over their heads ; the aged bishop Hugo in purple vest- 
mentfl, and attended by a page, stands in the foreground ; over the 
heads cf the monks there hangs a picture of the Virgin ; and an 
open door affords a glimpse of a distant church. These venerable 
fmn seem portraits ; each differs in featui-es from the others, yet 
all bear the impress of long years of solitary and silent penance ; 



Matilda, in a crimson robe, embroidered with gold ; St. Dorothea, 
n a robe of purplish gray colour ; and St. Inez, in parple vestments, 
with a lamb in her arms, are the best, and seem to be portraits of 
some of the beauties of Seville contemporary i^vith the painter. 

The cathedra] of Cadiz possesses the "Adoration of the Magi" 
(p. 184), a grand picture, which hangs on the south side of the great 
door. On the right, in the foreground, sits the Virgin, holding on 
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their white diupcrlcs chill tlie eye, as their cold hopeless /aces ckill 
^he heart ; and the whole scene is brought before us with a vivid 
fidelity, which shows that Zurbaran studied the Carthusian in his 
witive cloisters, with the like close and fruitful attention that 
VeUsquej bestowed on the courtier strutting it in the corridors of 
the Alcazar or the alleys of Aranjucz." 

The church of the Hospital del Sangre, in Seville, possesses eight 
"nail pictures of this master, each representing » female saint. St, 



her kndes i\\6 inf.i-it Jesils, tefoie \vlio::i kmek a venerable per- 
sonage, with a head of great dignity and a tlowiug white Ix-ard ; 
his gorgeous robe ']» held up by a youthful page, and behind him 
stands another of the visitors, a young man, in armonr richly 
inlaid with gold, and sparkling with jewels, a negro bearing a 
vessel of frankincense, and several other figures. 

The royal gallery at Madrid contains, besides the ten piotui-es of 
the *' Labours of Hercules^" two others, representing scenes vx the 
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life of St. Peter Nolasco, and anoiber of the * * Infant Jesns, " fanciful in 
design, but painted in the artist's best manner ; the child, wrapped 
in a purple robe, is lying asleep on a cross, and the whole is painted 
with inimitable delicacy and beauty. 

Under the reign of Napoleon I., the gallery of the Louvre was very 
rich in works of this master, one of the most admii-ed being the 
"Monk in Prayer," which we have engraved (p. ISO). The Spanish 
pictures in the Louvre were mostly obtained from the churches and 
convents of Spain during the French occupation of that country, 
and many mof« wQi'e in the collections of Marshal Soult aud others, 
which are now scattered over Europe. 

The best specimen of the master in this country is his '' Virgin, 
with the infant SaYiouf and St. Jolin," signed Fran, de Zurbarant 
1653, in the Duke of Sutherland's gallery at Stafford House. The 
infant, sitting on the lap of \iis mother, turns, as if afraid, from % 
goldfinch, wliich Jiis playfellow holds out to him. In the counte- 
nance of the Virgin, the softness aud grace of Guidons Madonnas is 
blended with thp warmt|i of Titian's Violante, the downcast eyes are 
soft and dark, and the liair is of a rich chesnut brown. The infant 
Jesus is delicately painted, ai^d reminds the spectator of the grace- 
ful cherubs of CJoiTcggio. ^he figure of St. John is rather poor, but 
the truthfulness to pature of the plate of apples on ^he table is 
inimitable. This picture is a good example of what Zurbaran 
could accomplish in a style which ho scldum attemv't^4) Mobile the 
mixture of the ideal and the natural is very characteristic of t))p 
Spanish school, fn colouring, the picture stands very high. The 
drapery is very clear and warm, and the harmuny of the ^'hol^ truly 
admirable. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne possesses, in his gallery at Bowood, a 
•*Monk holding a Skull," attributed to Sebastian (]el pojpbo; ^yt 
it differs from the works of that master in \\\e poluuring aud style of 
conception, aud, in the opinion of Df. \Vaagen, is % vefy wel] es^e- 
cuted and nobly conceived work pf ^^rbaran. There is also ^ single 
specimen of this master, *' Judith ftud her Han^mji|d," jp the 
collection of the Karl of Clarendon. 

Three celebrated sales have estc^blished the commercial vali^^of the 
works of this master, namely^ ^hosp of M. Aguado, Marshal Soult, 
and the late ls:ing of ^he Pf^ch. At the first, a "St. Ruffinc,'^ 
clad in a gray robe^ 8tripe4 ^ith black and yellow, and a grecft 
scarf, and holding in lier jian^s two small vases, was sold for £35 ; 
** Taking the Hal)it of P^. OiaF-a/' ^ work of nine figures, brought 
£30 ; and a "St. Mafino," £5?. 

When the collection which Irjie celebrated Marshal Soult had ra^dc 
during his camps^ign in \\\^ peninsula was brought to auction at his 
death, some of the finest yo^t?s of Zurbaran ^ere submitted to 



public competition. "St. Peter Nolasco and Si. Baymond de 
Penaford," which was painted for the convent of the Fathers of 
Mercy at Seville, and represents "St. Peter Nolasco sitting in the 
midst of the chapter of Barcelona, presided over by St. Raymond, 
was sold for £967. " A Franciscan showing a miraculous Crucifix 
to St. Peter Nolasco, and four Monks of his order," signed F. D. 
Zurbaran, 1 629, attained the same price. * * The Funeral Rites of a 
Bishop," representing the corpse lying in state, with a monk 
placing a crucifix in its hands, a pope, a bishop and a king doing 
homage to the lifeless remains, and two monks l^^e^H^g at the foot 
of the bier, produced £250. "St. Remain and St. Barulus," in 
which the former wears a cape embroidered with gold, brought 
£280. "St. Lawrence," chid in sacerdotal vestmentSj and holding 
in his right hand the gridiron on which he suffereil luaftyrdom, pro- 
duced £150. "A Saint," wearing a rose-coloured mantle, over a robe 
of green silk, brocaded with gold, was sold for £165. Another 
"Saint," wearing a diadem, and a violet-coloi^red isantle overs 
robe of gold tissue, realised £110. The *^ Oompiuniop of a Saint^" 
who is lying on a bed, and receives the sacred elements from two 
Franciscans, produced £105. " The Angel Qabriel," in a solitude, 
clotheil in a white surplice, i^nd carrying s^ wand ove? his shoulder, 
was sold for £lii0. 

At the sale of Louis f hilippe's pictures, which took place in 
London, the prices obtained wtre not so high. "^t. Francis, with 
the stigmata," formerly in the Franciscan convert at Seville, pro- 
duced only £16. "Qur Wy of PitYi" ^'^^^ ^ cardinal and a 
Carthusian monk kneeling before her, formerly iyi s^ convent at 
Seville, sold for £63. " The Martyrdom of St. Julian," formerly 
in a convent in Estremidura, and very much esteemed in Spain, 
realised £70. A superb altar-piece, representing the "Virgin and 
Child," surrounded by angels, and with monks kneeling before them 
in prayer, was sold for £165. The "Virgin ^n Qlory" produced 
^70, and another " Virgin and Child," £94. 

JS^fbaran usually signed his pictures, and in the manner repre- 
pente^ below. 
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HsyRT STEBUWtoK the younger is often confounded with Ids father, 
owing to their liaving the same baptismal name, and the similarity 
of their woi-ks. The painter of whom we now give the portrait and 
the history is Henry Steeqwyck the younger, who was born at 
Antwerp in 15S9, and died in Lundon in 1638, or, according to othe^ 
authorities, in 1640. Neither date seems to be correct, however, as 
there is a picture by this master iu the royal gallery at Berlin, which 
bears the date of 1642. The portrait by Vandyck, engraved by the 
elegant burin of Paul Pontius, has preserved to posterity the fine, 
intelligent countenance of this most admirable painter of architec- 
tural perspectives. 

At first sight, it seems that nothing could be more contrary to 
the genius of the painter than the representation of edifices, unles«j 
we regard them simply as accessories. In a secondary degree, in the 
landscapes of Claude, for example, or in the grave compositions of 
Poussin, buildings play an important part; they interrupt the 
undulating lines of the landscape, aud impress it with the august 
character of the gi'cat peoples who have written their thoughts in 
marble. Bat if architecture is a rich and fertile element, when it is 
used with taste and prop-.iety as an accessory to a picture, it still 
seema repugnant to tb': ^iiirit of art to subject it to the imperious 
rulei of the ma'hem<*tlcian, by making a building or an interior the 
principal object in a picture. The distance between imagination 



^n4 exactness is sjo great -the interval between the inspiration ot 
the painter and tlie compass of the geometrician so immense ! Artists 
have been foun(l, however, capable oi interesting us in simple per- 
spectives, and iu vesting >yith poetry \i^Q works of the square and the 
rule. 

In the same manner as the opulent proprietor desires to possess 
views of his mansion au4 the scenery vhich surro^inds it, the 
inhabitants of ;* Jlomau Gutholic c^^utry in ^he seventeenth century 
would feel an affection uud a veneration for the slopes of their churches. 
Their piety would attach them particularly to the ca^thedral of their 
native city; to the funt at which they had been baptized; to the 
chapel in which, full of the tender emotions of youth, they had been 
united to the object of their affection ; and to the nave in which 
stood the monuments of their ancestors. To the fervent devotion 
of the Netherhinds, always Spanish, the church of the parish became 
the church of the heart. It gave birth, without doubt, to that kbd 
of painting which has for its object the perspective of Gothic temples. 
Pious amateurs wished to possess an exact view of the church of i^U 
Gudula at Brussels, of that of St. James at Antwerp, of the chapel 
of the Dominicans at Malines, or of the choir of St. Bavon at Ghent. 
Without leaving his cabinet, the pious amateur could assist at the 
pompous ceremony of the benediction, at the vespers, at the sermon, 
or even at the modest homily which the humble vicar addresses to 
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tlie catechumeng, in a side chapel, by the liglit of flamheaux, when 
the rest of the church is sombre and deserted. 

Puoh are, in fact, the subjects of the greater number of Steen- 
•wyck's pictures. We reoognidc in tlieir aspect all the sentiments 
awakened in the soul of the ChriBtian by the contemplation of the 
lasUicas of the middle a^es ; all the thoughtn which 8eem to respond 
to the pointed arches, 8j)ringing from slender columns which rise 
DL-arly to the roof, like trunks of poplars ; all the moral etfecls, in 
fine, of an architecture inspired by dcTotion. We most frequently 
eater, in the picttttes of Bteenwyek, by the grand iwreh, and see 
bef>re us the nave, flr>metlmes crossed by the altar-scrc.n, and 
sometimes with the high altar prepared for the celebi-ation of mnss, 
with the wax-lightfl and the mis^l on the white cloth. In order to 
break t'le uniformity that would be presputed by parallel lines of 
ertlumns, the painter took care to place hi«i point of view a little to 
the right or left of the centre of the entrance, and thus obtained an 
agreeable yariety, and often some unlooketl-for effects. 

The life of Steensryok presents few incidents worthy of remark. 
In what year he came to England is not known, but he worked for 
Charles I., at thd rec )mmendation of Vandyck, who knew aud 
appreciated his talent as a painter of architecture, and wished to 
have his assistance in painting the backgrounds of his portraits. It 
was Steenwyck, for example, who painte<l the vie\fB of Windsor 
Castle and other n>yal residences in the numerous portraits of 
Charles I. and Queen Henrietta Maria. Horace Walpole states that 
the background of the pf>rtta!t of Charles, which adorns the royal 
palace at Turin, was painted by this master, and that, in a MS. 
catalogue of that inonarch's eoUection of pictures, a perspective by 
Steenwyck, with porttnitH of the king and queen by Beleamp, was 
mentioned In the same cntfib^ue was recorded a little lv>ok of per- 
spectives by this master, which, on the sale of the king's effects after 
his execution, pmdnce<l only £2 lOs. Walt>ole8ay8 that he jwinted 
the portraits of Charles and his queen on one canvas, with the fVont 
of a royal palace id the background ; and Descamps says that thlfi 
picture was more oarefUlly elaborated than any work of Vandyck, 
and equal to the most raluable of Mieris. But as we hate no other 
evidence that Steeti^tck ever painted portraits, or indeed any other 
than architectural uubjects, this is probably an crrdr | as far, ut 
least, as the portraits are concerned. Steenwyck did not even ]>nlnt 
the small figures which ftdorn his interiors ; and we are the hiore 
inclined to discredit IhlA staieniAnt, as Descamps has so often bitth- 
dered upon other Itl&tteHli 

In the executlhil of ihe Vfttled Wdkgrounds of the numerous por- 
traits which VtthdytJk paititeil bf the noble and lovely of otit laud, 
Steenwyck acquitted himself, not nnly with the profound skill 
which he had aoquil^d in his Special bhineh of art^ but with that infi- 
nitely rare tact which (shnsiBts in noi InJ tiring ihe effect of the princi- 
pal subject by giving undue itnportance td ihe abeessory. He kept 
modestly in his own Sphete of iaboufj atld only stiDve to enrich th» 
works of his illustriotks broiher-artist by gitiiig his portraits back" 
grounds appropriate to^ ihenit 

Steenwyck was ndi a pHittteir bf Ooihio cfanh*hes alone ; he kn(»w 
and represented all the onlers of architecture. One of his most 
famous pictures is *^St. Peter In Prison," a subject which he has 
frequently repcaieil. The figures are by Oornelius Poelehibui-g, who 
has chosen the niMtaent when the apostle was delivered by the atigeli 
The guards are sleeping heneath a lamp suspended fl-om theTaulted 
roof of the prison, and the light, fa 111 tig flill up^h theit recumbeht 
forms, is reflected on their armour. The eye pleires the gloom of the 
vault, and sees beyond the gallery along which the apostle is escaping. 
The architecture is massive, aud the picture conveys tlie Idea of pro« 
found and solemn silence. Some lights, more feeble than those of 
the suspended lamp, glimmer on the doors of other dungeons. On 
one side are seen the first steps of a flight of stone stairs, leading 
downwards, and indicating that beneath the dungeon of the liberated 
apostle are others, stronger and more dismal. The grandeur of the 
Roman architecture is here shown, and the solidity evinced in the 
Cf)nstruction of the prison presents an evident contrast to the fiicility 
of the saint's miraculous escape. At the end of the long gallery, 
which seems to recede before the gaze, are two arched windows, 
^lirough which some buildings may be perceived. This famous 
picture is the subject of our vignette (p. 185). 
The great difficulty in pictures of architecture^ is not so much in 



the linear as in the aerial perspective. It is necessary to diminish 
the colours gradually, and to give a decree of uncertainty to the last 
walls', by reason of the distance, more or less great, which separates 
them from the spectator. In other words, it does not suffice to put 
e:vch' pillar in its proper place ; it is necessary to give to each its 
proi^er distance. The colonnade may seem to have the intended 
dimensions, and be perfectly satisfactory to the eye of an architect, 
without being satisfactory in an artistic p( int of view. Exactness 
in the dimensions, and precision in the intervals, are not the only 
requisites ; a certain .degree of indistinctness must be given to the 
di.4-int objects, the outlines must be softened, the lights must be 
indic'itcd by mellowness of touch, and vigout and firmness reserved 
for the nearest objects. 

Steenwyck) in this respect, is pethaps more artistic than Peter 
Keefs. He loved to make mathematical exactness subordinate to 
the graces of art, and to disguise, a9 much as possible, the sharpness 
of the outlines. Whether he presents us with the interior of a 
church or of a prison, he represents the scene with effects which 
add to iU grflndeur, while they give to the distant objects the in- 
distinctness which chai'ms the eye of the artist. Ill some of his .pic- 
tures, he rel)hi.souts the nave of a Gothic caihedralj lighted by torches ; 
in otherA, a gloomy sacristy, into which the light of day strug- 
gles feebly through the dim wlndowsj yellowed by time. Where he 
h;i3 inth)d«ced figures, the subjects represented by them are mostly 
taken fVom the New Testament. The picture in which he has 
painted ^* Jesus, with Martha and Mary," is considered to be one 
of his th'ifs-d^Qiavre. The toft light which is diffused over the 
scene Ibrnia a charming illusion ; and the harmotiy of tone, and the 
cousuinlhate skill displayed in the management of the aerial per- 
specilte, are admirable. The eye is arrested at once by the figure 
of Miity, Dtl which the light falls, and then reposes on that of the 
Bnviour, who is seated dear the window, and appears to be address- 
ing Martha, and referring to ihe "baiter part" taken by her 
iistet-) ^'ho has seated hereelf at his feet to hear the words of truth 
Which fall from his lipS. The glance of the spectator turns to 
Martha, who is troubled with the cares of onlittftry life, and who 
seemS) by her action and the expression of her countenance, to be 
saying, '* Lord, speak to mjr sist^r^ that she help me." 

In t!ie represeniatioh of ihe interidrs of eoclesiastical edifices 
Steenwyck has neter beeh Sur^iasscd, afad equalled only by his 
father and the elder Neefs. There is a certain hotkr of the night in 
which the interiors of Gothic ehurcheS have ati inexliressible charm. 
In Roman Catholic countries the churches are open to a very ad- 
vanced hour. When the evening twilight is deei)ening into the 
darkness of nighty the *'dim religious light" wldeh fills the vast 
solitude disposes to contem])latioii, atid the imagination wanders at 
large in the deep shadows of ihe dlsiance. One or two devotees 
offer up their prayers before saints in m&rble, half hidden in the 
gloom which envelopes the chapels \ While a Iboonbeam steals 
through the upi)er windows of the nave, and whitens the columns on 
which it falls, or lights tip the painted window above the principal 
entrance. We recognise, in the pictures of SteenWyck, not only the 
exact architectural detaihi of the cathedrals represented, their lofty 
columns, their painted Windows, their sonoroUs pavements and their 
itiarblc fonts ; but also the aspect of all these ihings at diffennt 
hours of the day, in the dim light of evehing when the moonbeams 
sit-eain slantingly through the stidhed glass, and as lighted up with 
wax talkers for the performance of midhight mass. 

Among the minor Flemings, as It is contenietit in eall those masters 
of the school who have hot painted gralid historical subjects, 
Henry Steenwyck occupies a distingaished place. Some of his 
finest works are in this country, in which he passed the greater part 
of his life, and in which he died. In France they are met with 
less frequently than those of Peter Nee&, the elder, who was his 
fellow pupil under the elder Steenwyck. He painted on canvas, 
on wood an4 on metal. His pictures are of larger dimensions than 
those of his father and Peter Neefs, and ordinarily of a lighter tone. 
Some of his earlier works are painted in the dark manner of his 
father. The figures by which they are ornamented are by Poiilem- 
burg, Breughel, Elzheimer, Franck, Porbus, Van Calden, and other 
able artists. 

** St. Peter released from Prison" is the subject of the Steenwyck 
in what is called the King's Closet at Windsor Castle ; and the 
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same sabject is repeated, with slight modificationa, in two other 
piotures by this master at Hampton Court, one of them of circolar 
form. In the hitter collection are also a *' St. Peter in Prison," in 
which the apostle is visited by a gaoler bearing a torch; and a 
repetition of the same subject, which is regarded by Mrs. Jameson 
as of doabtful authenticity. 

At Corsham House, near Chippenham, the seat of Paul Methuen, 
Esq., there is an *' Interior of a Clmvch" by tliia master, very 



before stated, is considered as one of the ckeft-^oiurrc of Steenwyek, 
we have engraved. 

In the Museum at Amsterdam there in an '' luterior of a 
Church,'* lighted with flambeaux ; and in the Royal Gallery at the 
Ebgue an architectural subject, with figures. 

The Imperial Gallery at Vienna contains some good architectural 
pictures by this master ; and in the Royal Gallery at Dresden there 
are some t»f his splendid inteiiors. 
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excellent by its clearne?s and tone ; and other Steenwycks of the 
first quality exist at Blenheim House, at Warwick Castle, and in 
the gallery of the Duke of Bridgcwater. 

The gallery of the Louvre possesses five works of this master, 
four of which are interiors of churches with figures ; the fifth is 
the interior of a hrgc and well-lighted apartment, opening into 
another at the back, with smaU figures representing the visit of 
Jesna to the house of Mary and Martha. This picture, which, as 



The pictures of Henry Steenwyek are rarely met with at public 
sales. We annex, however, the prices obtained for some which 
have adorned the most celebrated private collections on the con- 
tinent. 

At the Prince of Conti's sale, in 1777, an " Interior of a Church 
in the Netherlands," ornamented with figures painted by Porbuf, 
was sold for £97; and another "Interior of a Church," ligh*** 
with flambeaux and enriched with figures, for £27.' At the •!• 
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of M. Rudon de BoiMet^s oolleotion, in the lame yeiur, an ** Interior 
of a Church,** ornamented with figures, painted on copper, was sold 
for £28. 



Prison of St. Peter,*' an interior lighted with sereral Uunps, ;ei5; 
and an '* Interior of a Church,*' with day effects, ^9. 

At the Tardieu gale, in 1841, an "Interior of a Chnroh," a day- 
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When the collection of the Marquis of Menarn was brought to 
auction in 1782, two companion pictures, one representing an 
"Interior of a Church," the other an ** Interior of a Prison," were 
Mid for £15. 

At the Dnke of Choiseul-Praslin's sale, ten jears later, an 
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* Interior of a Church,** lighted up for midnight mass, with sixteen 
figures from the hand of Francks, was sold for ^10. 

At the St. Victor sale, in 1822, four pictures by Steenwyck were 
submitted to the competition of amateurs : * * The Repose of Herod," 
a capital composition, produced £34; a^ << Interior of a Church,*' 
lif^ted with flambeaux, with [figures by Breugbel, £38; '<The 



light Ticw, omamente<l with figures, was sold for £7 10a. At the 
Vasserot sale, in 184.'*, an ** Interior of a Church,** on wood, wns 
sold for £40; and at the Stevens sale, in 1847, an ** Interior of a 
Protestant Church ** for £35. 

The greater part of the pictures of this master are signed and 
dated in one or other of the manners indicated by the annexed fac^ 
similes. 
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CENSORSHIP OF THE ARTS IS SPAIN. 
All who have walked through a continental picture gallery in which 
the artists of Spain are well represented, must have noticed the 
predominance of religious subjects, and the gloomy and sometimes 
terror-inspiring manner in which they are treated. The Grecian 
m3rthology, which furnished the subjects of so many of the finest 
productions of the Italian schools, has been forbidden ground to the 
Spanish painters, and amatory subjects are almost as rarely met 
with. Honks are the figures which chiefly appear in their land- 
scapes, and their historical 'subjects are mostly taken from the 
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anuals of the cliurch, or represcut scenes in which ecclesiaaticB are 
the most couapicuous actors. Even their religious pictures are 
frequently of the most gloomy character, and there are many which 
it is absolutely painful to contemplate. 

The cause of this distinguishing characteristic of Spanish art is 
to he found in the fact, that the Inquisition exercised a censor- 
ship over the works of Spanish painters, whose studios were sub- 
jected to a periodical visitation by the black-robed familiars of that 
awe-inspiring institution. A code of regulations existed for tKI 
treatment of every imaginable subject, and from the conventional 
models pronouncetl orthodox by the reverend Dominicans, artists were 
forbidden to deviate. The painter's brush was guided by the httlid 
of a monk ; his imagination was fettered by inexorable rules. The 
Inquisition had an officer called Inspector of Pictures, whose duty li 
was to exercise a general censorship over works of art, and especially 
to take care that no profane or indecorous picture found its way into 
a church or a monastery, or was exposed for sale. 

In the early part of the seventeenth century this appointment was 
held by Francisco Pacheco, a painter of some celebrity, whose brother 
had exercised its duties and privileges before him, and whose uncle 
was a canon of Seville. Shortly before his death, and when he was 
far advanced in life, Pacheco published a ** Treatise on Painting," a 
most curious book, full of the legends of Spanish art, and written in 
a careful and elaborate style. In this work, wliirh wis the text- 
book of Spanish artists in those days, he gives minilto dlteclitmR foi* 
representing sacred scenes and personages in an orthodox and 
decorous manner, as appi-oved by the Holy Office, Elaborate descrip- 
tions are given of the manner in which the more illustrious »ttlnt» 
and martyrs should le painted, as to attitude and costume, the 
author s authorities being ancient portraits or oontemporftry recoils. 
But the Crucifixion is the subject on which he displays the greatest 
amount of research. Quoting from Artselm and Bode, he describes 
the instrument of the Redeemer's death with as much ptecision as if 
ho had assisted in its construction. He Informs his readers that it 
measured fifteen feet in height, and eight feet from extremity to 
extremity of the two arms ; its timbers were flat, and not tound, 
with four, and not three, extremities, as it has been sometimes 
improperly represented. The stem was made of cypress wood, the 
transverse bar of pine, the block beneath the Redeemer's feet of 
cedar, and the tablet for the inscription of box. He protests against 
the practice of representing the Redeemer's feet as fiistened by a 
single nail, followed by some painters of the subject, as an heretical 
innovation ; and supports that of giving a separate nail to each foot 
by the opinion of Francis de Rioja, who wrote an elaborate essay on 
the subject — also by a famous relic at Treves, called the nail which 
secured the Retleemer's right foot — the stigmata which appeared on 
both the feet of St. Francis — the crucifix which that renowned 
warrior, Rodrigo of Bivar, used to carry to the field, when con- 
tending against the Moors, and which is still revered in the 
cathedral ^f. Salamanca — and other authorities equally weighty. 

But the most complete code of |)ictorial law is that of Juan 
InteHim de Ayala, who was a doctor and professor of theology in 
the University of Salamanca. This i^Titer agrees with Pacheco as 
to the form of the cross, and severely reprobates the practice of 
representing il with only three extremities.. Whether, in painting 
the visit of the Marys to the tomb of the Redeemer on the morning 
of the Resurrection, one or two angels should be represented seated 
on the stoiio which was rolled away from the mouth of the sepulchre, 
appeals to have been a knotty question ; for he does not decide it, 
but recoahmends artiste to paint their representations of the scene 
conformably to all the Gospels, by following both accounts alter- 
nately. The question, whether the devil should be represented 
with horns and a caudal appendage, is examined with the same 
care and anxiety. The first part of the question is settled on the 
authority of a vision of Santa Teresa, in which the Father of Evil 
appeared with the excrescences popularly attributed to him ; and 
though the addition of a tail cannot be so satisfactorily demonstrated, 
he allows that such an appendage is very probable. 

Both Pacheco and Ayala severely reprobate any unnecessary dis- 
play, however trifling, of the nude figure. The expf)sure of the 
naked feet in pictures of the Madonna is censured in the severest 
terms. In connexion with this branch of the subject, Pacheco 
relates a story of a Spanish artist, who was usually very de- 



corous in his representations, but who was induced by a weilthy 
patron to paint him a picture which outraged decency in a very 
flagrant manner. For this transgression, the artist, happening to 
die shortly afterwards, was cast into purgatory, from the pains of 
whieH he wtiB not released until his patron, in a moment of virtuous 
cblnpilhctlonj destrbyed the picture, and performed a variety of ads 
bf p\kij tiild goodness by way of atonement. The stunts whom the 
tinfortltttAte t)^lnt^r httd depicted with so much beauty then inter- 
ceded in his behalf, ftnd obtained his admission into the oongregation 
of the blessed. 

This censorship of the arts operated injuriously, by cramping the 
powers of the S|>ahish painter^ and repressing the ardour of their 
imaginations. Not otily did it restrict them in a gi'eat measure to 
Subjects taken from the Holy Scriptures and the lives of the saiuts, 
on accouht of the strong objection of the Dominicans to mythological 
subjects, and the difficulty of painting history in a truthful manner 
without giving o£fence to the brotherhood, but it also compelled 
them i-6 peAnt their ftaints in the conventional attitudes and with 
the pt-e«cribed colours. To represent the Madonna with naked feet 
was held deservmg the severest reprehension ; to paint a Venus or 
a Leda v^s an offence punishablii by excommunication, a fine of 
fifteen hundred ducats, and banishment from the country. A com- 
parative ex&mination of the pictures in Madrid and Seville will 
show that less rigour was exercised in the capital than in the pro- 
vincial towns. Foreign pictures were subjected to a scrutiny before 
they were allowed to be exhibited; and Luca Giordano was 
employed by the monks of the Escurlal to lower the robe of Titian's 
^'St. Margaret," because mho ^as considered to display her leg!} 
too much in her conflict with the dragon. 



REMAINS OF MEDIEVAL ART IN ENGLAND. 

Tub* first traces of i^ainting, in the artistic sense of the word, in 
this country, are found in the existing records of the reign of Henry 
111. The piety of that monarch led him to found several churcLes 
and abbeys, and decorate them with painting and sculpture ; and 
his instructions furnish us with some curious particulars of the 
state of those arts in his reign, and also of the condition of 
artists. The latter seem to have been considered and treated as 
mere mechanics, of whom pictures were ordered in the same manner 
as furniture of an upholsterer. The artist was usually a carver and 
gilder, a house decorator, and heraldic painter ; a carpenter, a 
mason, and sometimes an upholsterer. The first distinct reference 
to picture-painting occurs in a Roll dated 1233, which is a precept 
to the sheriS* of Southampton, <Uhat he shall cause the kings 
chamber-wainscot, in the castle of Winchester, to be piunted with 
the same pictures as before ; " but what the subjects of those pic- 
tures wete is not known, nor are there how any meanA of ascer- 
taining. In another Roll of the same year, however, the keeper of 
the king's palace at Woodstock is ordered to ** cause the round 
chapel there to bo painted with the figures of our Lord and the four 
Evangelists and of St. Bdmund, oil one pari) and that of St. Bdwanl 
on the other part.'* 

In a Roll of the year 1238^ i^fcfrlbg to thft decotation of the 
chancels of the Virgin and Bt. Peterj in the ToWer Ohapel, direc- 
tions are given that they shall be ** paint^ with a stnall figure of 
the Virgin Mary, standing In a lliche ; the flgtttea of thi Saints 
Peter, Nicholas atid Catherine, the beam beyond the altar of St- 
Peter, and the small crucifix, lUtti its figures, to be painted anew 
with fresh colours. And that ye catise to be made atl imagfe of St. 
Peter, in his pontificals as an archbishop, on the too^ih Hide heyo"^ 
the said altar, and the same to be Jiainted with the best colours ; 
and also tttt image of St. Christoliltel' lirtldtli| fttid eahyinf Christ, 
in the best hiatiticr that it t^ii be ^akted ifad fiuiehed^ in ike said 
chapel. Atld that '^6 llkex^^lae e&tise tt^o ^ iiicluitjS ii) be i^nH 
with the best colours, of the histories of St. Nichohw and St. 
Catherine, at the altar of the said saints in the said church." hi 
a RoU of 1248, the sheriff of Southampton is enjoined to ** cause to 
be pamted in the chapel of our queen, at Winchester, orer the 
great west window, the image of St. Christopher, as he is elsewhere 
painted, bearing Christ in his arms ; and the figure of St. Kdvard 
the king, When he gave his ring to a bcj^gar, whose figure should 
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be painted in like manner.** Another Roll commands Edward of 
Westminster to have painted, on the walls of St. Stephen's Chapel, 
the figures of the Apostles and the Last Judgment ; and to have 
the Virgin painted upon a p<aael. In another, the same person is 
enjoined to cause the history of Antioch to be painted on the walls 
of the king's chamher in the Tower of London ; and in a subsequent 
docoment of the same reign the queen's chamber in Nottingham 
G»$tle is ordered to be '^painted all round with the history of 
Alexander.*' 

A curious circnmstahce connected with English art at this period, 
is the prevailing use of green in the decoration of the royal cham- 
bers. The late Hr. Hudson Turner, i^ho was the first to notice 
this peculiarity, says, in his *' Domestic Architecture in England,*' 
that ''almost all the ohambers of Henry III. were painted of a 
green colour, scintillated or starred with gold, on which ground 
subjects were sometimes painted in compartments or circles ; as the 
history of the Old and New Testaments, passages from the * Lives 
of the Saints,* figures of the Evaugelists, and occasionally scenes 
taken from the favourite romances of the time." Of all the paint- 
ings of this early period, time has now obliterated every trace of 
Colour ; but the records prove the prevalence of green in decorative 
painting, and we have abundant existing evidence of the same pre- 
dilection for that colour in the next two centuries. 

John of Hertford, who was abbot of St. Alban's in the same 
reign, is said to have placed ''a noble picture" in one of the cham- 
bers of that abbey ; but both the artist and the subject are 
unknown. During the reign of the warlike Edward I., painting 
appears to have languished, and the only trace of it which we find, 
is a record of the fact that Bishop Langtoa adorned his palace at 
Lichfield with a painting of that monarch's coronation. The Cot- 
tonian MSS. in the British Museum inform us that, in the following 
reign, John Thokey, abbot of Gloucester, hf»d the walls of his great 
dining-room painted with portraits of all the kings who had pre- 
ceded Edward II. ; and it id probable that, during the wars with 
France and Scotland in the fourteenth ceutiry, the clergy were the 
artists' only i)atronB. 

The pictures of this period appear always to have been painted 
for a specific locality and purpose. They were mostly painted on 
the walls, hut sometimes on panels. Fe^ of the first kind have 
been preserved, and none of them exhibit a high order of excellence. 
The best examples which remain are the ''Virgin and Child" in 
the Bishop's Chapel, at Chichester, and one or two heads in the 
paintings on the walls of the Chapter House, Westminster. 
Pictures on panel appear to have been principally naed for the 
adornment of churches, in which they were hung up above the 
altar, after the manner of a modem altar-piece. Very few of them 
have been preserved, and the only one vorthy of notice is the 
beautiful one discovered at Norwich, and supposed to be a work of 
the latter part of the reign of Edward III. , or the beginning of that 
of his successor. It consists of five compaitments, representing in 
Buccession, the Flagellation of Christ, Christ bearing the Cross, the 
Crucifixion, the Kesurrection and the Ascenmon. From the com- 
parative grace and refinement of the hf'ads and limbs, and the 
elegance of the grouping, this painting is sapposed to be the work 
uf au Italian artist of the early Siennese school. 

Panel pictures were also hung up in churv'hes, as records of local 
legends ; but numerous as these appear to have been, scarcely any 
remain. They are supposed to have been almost entirely executed 
by English artists, and their value as works of art may probably be 
inferred from an examination of the manuscript illuminations and 
paintings on glass of the same period. In this class of pictures we 
may also pbce the rude portraits of saints on the lower panels of 
rood screens, some of which still exist in the churches of Norfolk. 
The highest order of talent was probably reserved for the moveable 
twings of the altars, of which a very beautiful example n.ay be 
seen in Westminster Abbey. It is about eleven feet wide, and 
three feet high, and is supposed to have been executed by an 
Italian artist at the close of the thirteenth or commencement of the 
fourteenth century. "The groundwork," says Sir Charles East- 
lake, " is oak, over the joinings and on the surface of some mould- 
ngs strips of parchment were glued. On this framework, covered 
with a gesso [size and whiting] ground, various ornamental com- 
partments and arohitectiiral enrichments are executed in reli«f. 



The larger compartments were adorned with paintings, consisting of 
remarkably well designed and carefully executed single figures and 
subjects, with a gold mosaic ground." 

The earliest existing specimen of portrait painting in this country 
is the portrait of Riclmrd II., in the possession of the Earl of Pem- 
broke, at Wilton Castle, in which the monarch is represented 
kneeling, with St. John the Baptist, St. Edmund the king, and 
St. E<lward the Confessor, before the Virgin and Child, who are 
attended by angeb. It has beneath it the following inscription : 
* ' Invention of painting in oil, 1 i 1 0. This was painted before in the 
beginning of Richard II., 1877," which is calculated to lead to the 
impression that it was done in oil ; but an accurate and scientific 
examination of the picture was made some years ago by Mr. T. 
Phillips, who says that "it is certainly painted in water-colours on 
a gilt ground, which is left in a most ingenious manner for the 
ornaments of the draperies ; these ornaments are exceedingly rich 
and minute. The colours are laid on very thick, with an even and 
full touch. The drawing is very good, when we consider the early 
period of its production.*' It was engraved by Hollar in 1639. 

A very interesting series of paintings was dlstiovered about fifty 
years ago on the walls of St. Stephen's Chapel, Westminster, but 
unfortunately they were destroyetl immediately afterwards. On 
the north side of the high altar were full-length portraits of Edward 
III., and his sons, with the figure of St. George, all kneeling ; but 
so much defaced that the features of the younger princes could not 
be distinguished. None of the figures exceeded eighteen inches in 
height. On the other side of the altar were the portraits of Queen 
Philippa and the princesses, two inches higher than the others, and 
in the same rigid and formal %tyle. These figures were habited 
in rich kirtled garments, but the heavy plaited tresses which 
loaded their heads were almost as adverse to grace as the mailed 
gorgets of the men. Both series were beautifully copied in water- 
colours by the late R. Smirke, which £ac-aimiles are now in the 
library of the Antiquarian Society. 

Nothing is known of the artist by whom these early portraits were . 
painted. There is a very ancient portrait of Henry IV. at Cashic- 
bury, the seat of the Earl of E^sex ; it was preserved for several 
centuries at Hampton Court, in Herefordshire, and was engraved 
by Vertue in his series of English sovereigns. At Hampton Court 
Palace there is a panel portrait of Henry V. ; but the most curious 
picture of this king and his family is in the possession of Earl 
Waldegrave, who purchased it at the Strawberry Hill sale, in 184?, 
for £131. It was formerly in the palace at Richmond, and is four 
feet three inches high by four feet six inches wide. On the left is 
the king in purple robes, lined with ermine, and crowned, kneeling 
before a desk, on which is a missal, and the sceptre and globe. 
Behind him, and also on their knees, are his three brothers, the 
Dukes of Clarence, Bedford, and Gloucester, wearing purple robes 
and coronets of gold ; over them is a tent, striped with white and 
gold, the top of which is held by an angel. On the opposite side, 
under a similar tent, and also before a desk, with the missal and globe, 
hut without the sce])tre, is the queen, wearing a purple mantle 
and crown, similar to the king's. Behind her are four ladies, 
wearing coronets, the two foremost of whom have dark hair, like 
the queen's, while the other two, who are evidently younger, have 
light hair. It is commonly supposed that the two first are intended 
for the king's sisters, the Duchess of Bavaria and the Queen of 
Denmark, but who the yonnger ladies are has never been ascertiuned. 
It has been suggested tliat they are intended for the Duchesses of 
Clarence and Bedford ; but this cannot be, for they are represented 
with dishevelled hair, which in pictures of that period indicates 
that the persons so portrayed were unmarried. Nor is it probable 
that the two elder ladies are the duchesses, and these the king's 
sisters, for the latter were married very soon after Henry came to 
the throne. The cloth of the two tents is held together by an 
angel, and on a rising ground beyond, St. George is represented in 
combat with the dragon ; while Cleodelinda, accompanied by a 
lamb, is on her knees, praying for the saint's success. 

In the long gallery at Lambvth Palace is an ancient portrait o 
Queen Catherine of Valois, and another of Archbishop Chicheley. 
There is a portrait of Henry VI. at Hampton Court, and a very 
cnrioos painting of his marriage with Margaret of Anjou is in the 
possession of the Duke of Sutherland, who purchased it at the sale 
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of the celebrated Strawberry Hill collection for £84. It is m good 
preeerTatioDi and measures three feet one inch in height by two feet 
ten inches in width. It contains eleven figures, of which the heads 
are well painted^ but the draperies are hard and stiff. The king, 
richly attired, stands before the portal of a magnificent church, 
gWing his hand to the queen ; while Kemp, Archbishop of York, 
and afterwards of Canterbury, is performing the marriage rites by 
holding the pallium over their conjoined hands. Behind the 
king stands the Duke of Gloucester and a nobleman with a hawk 
on his liand, supposed to be the llarquis of Suffolk. Near the 
archbishop ia Cardinal Winchester, the king*s great-uncle, recognis- 
able by the resemblance to the statue on his tomb in Winchester Cathe- 
dral; and a young man whom Walpole conjectured to be Sir Richard 
Woodvllle. Behind the queen is a lady with a kind of turban, pro- 
bably her mother, the titular queen of Naples and Jerusalem ; she 
appears to be speaking to a lady near her, supposed to be the 
Countess of Richmond, mother of Henry YII. Behind them are an 
abbess and a beautiful lady, in the mourning garb of a widow, sup- 
posed to represent the Duchess of Bedford, afterwards married to Sir 
Richard Woodrill^ by whom she became the mother of Elizabeth, 
the queen of Edward IV. The portraits of Archbishop Kemp and 
the Duke of Gloucester have been authenticated by two others 
which formed part of an altar-piece in tlie abbey of St Edmunds- 
bury, now in the possession of the Duke of Sutherland. 

Two portraits painted in oil, upon panel, of the age of Henry VI., 
exist nt Canon*s Ashby, the seat of the Marquis of Northampton. 
They represent the celebrated Earl of Shrewsbury and his countess. 
The earl is in his tabard of arms. At Hampton Court there are 
two portruts of Edward lY., one stiff and poorly painted, the other 
a whole-length, in a night-gown and black cap. At Donnington, 
the andent seat of the Earls of Huntingdon, are portraits of this 
monarch and his brother, the Duke of Clarence. In the Ashmolean 
Museum at Oxford, there is a portrait of his queen, Elizabeth 
Woodriile, and another is preserved at Queen's College, Cambridge ; 
they conyey no idea of her beauty, nor of any skill in the painter. 
At Eton College is a portrait of Jane Shore, which corresponds very 
closely to the description giyen of her by Sir Thomas More 
from a picture which he had seen, but which was not the one here 
menUoned. Another portrait of this lady is preserved in the 
provost's lodge at King's College, Cambridge ; it isa half-lengtb, with- 
out any drapery, though the golden hair is adorned with jewels, and 
a rich necklace glitters on her shoulders and bosom. 

We come at length to a period in which we meet with the names 
of the artists by whom the pictures of the time were ludnted, and 
the first is that of John Mabuse, a Fleming, who painted the por- 
traits of the children of Henry VII. , now at Hampton Court. There is 
a re|>etitlon of these portraits at Wilton ; another in the iKMsession of 
the Duke of Leeds at Kiveton ; and a third in the collection of Mr. 
Methuen. That at Wilton bears the date of 1495, and is painted 
with considerable taste and skill. The royal children. Prince 
Arthur, Prince Henry, and Princess Margaret, are dressed in black, 
and playing wiih fruit at a table covered with a green cloth. 
Though in the early dry manner, the faces are well drawn^ and 
there is some good colouring, particularly in the head of Prince 
Henry, which, having a half-reflected light, must have presented a 
considerable difiiculty to the artist. Koch of these pictures is on 
panel, with a small difference in point of size. Mabuse also painted 
a picture of *'Adam and Eve," which is now at Hampton Court, 
wlicre there is also a picture of '* The Virgin and Child," enthroned, 
with St. Michael and St. Andrew, which is attributed to the 
same artii^t. 

There are several other works of this master in different private 
collections in this country. One of these represents "The Marriage 
of Henry VII. and the Princess Elizabetib of York." On one side 
are Henry and the Bishop of Imola, who performed the ceremony ; 
on the other the princess, who has very agreeable features and 
golden hair, and an elderly man so strangely dressed that it is im- 
possible to divine who or what he is intended for. He wears a 
green gown, like a monk's, except thnrt none of the monastic orders 
wore that colour ; his feet are bare, and in his left hand he holds a 
spear. Though in a hard manner, the picture is not without merit, 
and the perspective is very ably executed. This curious picture is 
now in the possession of J. Dent, Esq. There are also a " Virgin 



and Child," under a Gothic canopy, and surrounded by angels, in 
the collection of Sir Thomas Baring at Stratton; and a "St. 
Jerome " at Althorp, the seat of Earl Spencer. 

In the library of St. John's College, Cambridge, there is a por- 
trait of the Countess of Richmond, the mother of Henry VII. ; it is 
much damaged, and the painter unknown. At Hampton Court is 
a tripartite picture, probably intended for an altar-piece in the 
royal chapel at Stirling Castle, which was painted after Hie departure 
of Mabuse from England, but by whom is unknown. The first 
division contains the portraits of James IV. and Queen Margaret; 
the second those of the same monarch and his brother Alexander, 
praying before St. Andrew; and the third that of the queen, 
kneeling befi^re St. George, who is clad in the plate armour of the 
period. At Knowsley, the Earl of Derby has a portrait of the 
Countess of Richmond, supposed to be of the period; and at 
Oxburgh Hall, in Norfolk, the seat of Sir R. Bedingfield, are 
ancient portraits of William de la Pole, Duke of Suffolk, Edward 
IV., and Henry VII. All these are done in oil, and on pand 
The best works of this period, however, are more curious than 
beautifnl. Allan Cunningham, who calls the portraits we have 
enumerated 'Mampoons upon human nature," says that "of troe 
art there was none." It is not until the commencement of the sis- 
teenth century that we meet with the names of artists of aoj 
celebrity, and the first, Holbein, was a foreigner. The first 
English painter of any eminence was Nicholas Hilliard, a painter of 
portraits in miniature, who died in 1619. 



ART AND AKTISTS. 

Baooh says, *'That is the best part of beauty which a picture 
cannot express — no, nor the first sight of life." Sir Joshsa 
Reynolds seems to have Liboured to represent this inward exceUence; 
and we can fancy the grace and charms of his females will remain 
when their colour has fled. Lawrence was the friend of the Prince 
Regent, and painted the womeu'of his court. The result U seen at 
once. His women look too conscious of their attractions, and the 
feelings they inspire in the spectator are rarely of a pleasiog 
character. Hence the superiority of the women of ReynoUls over 
those of Lawrence. 

After all, our best patrons of the fine arts have been the gentle- 
men of Engknd — the noblemen and merchant princes, who are 
blessed alike with money and taste. Every artist has been indebted 
to such. Their name is legion. ' A few words concemini; one of 
the m«)st eminent cannot be out of place in our pages. Mr. 
J. J. Anger stein was of a respectable German family settled in 
Russia. He was bom at St. Petersburg, in 1785, and was recom- 
mended to Come to England by Mr. Thomjison, the eminent 
Russian merchant. Mr. Angerstein arrived in London fibont the 
year 1749, and having acquired a knowledge of business in Mr. 
Thompson's counting-house, he became an underwriter at Lloyd's, 
and was very soon distinguished for his vigilance, acuteness, indus- 
try and inte^ity. To him the little world of underwritcns ^^*^ 
Lloyd's, owes its present form and segregation, as well as the rooms 
and offices at the Royal Exchange in which tho business has been 
for 8.) many years conducted. Mr. Angerstein first pnxurred an 
net of i>arliament to render penal the changing the names of Rhjj^ 
a practice by which great frauds used to be committed. In the 
distresses of 1793, he suggested to government the novel plan m 
this country of assisting trade by public advances of loans (^ 
Exchequer Bills ; and he afterwards originated with ministers the 
certainly not less novel scheme of establishing lotteries in aid of 
the revenue— a scheme, however, which the government readily 
embraced, and continued long after the public sense of the imnM'«' 
tendencies of lotteries was confirmed by fatal experience. Mr. 
Angerstein was not only a successful contractor for lotteries, otn 
he became an equally fortunate participator in the goveminen 
loans. His vigUance was inexhaustible. By his means alone thit 
miscreant, Hendrich Williams, called the Monster, firom his habiM* 
wounding and maiming females in the streets, was brought to w 
in this country was palled justice— that is, six years' imprisonment 
Mr. Angerstein then pointed ont to government an inconvenienfle 
and gross nuisance in Kensington Qardens, and finding the goven* 
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ment insensible to the public good, be remedied the evil at his own 
expense. By his means the Veterinary College was re-established, 
and by his exertions and influence the funds at Lloyd's oflfered a 
reward of £2,000 for the invention of a life-boat, cr means of 
saving the lives of shipwrecked persons. So afttuent had this 
eminent man become, that he and his partner, Mr. Rivar, insured 
for £656, 800 the cargo of bullion shipped for England from Vera 
Crux in the Diana frigate. In 1811, Mr. Angerstein retired from 
business, and resided at Pall Mall, and at his beautiful villa of 
Woodlands, at Blackheath, on which he expended large sums, and 
with great taste and judgment. He died at Woodknds, on the 
22nd of January, 1823, in the eighty-eighth year of his age. He 
was twice married, and was buried at Greenwich, and among other 
perions his remains were attended to the grave by his friend. Sir 
Thomas Lawrence. His personal property was sworn to be uuder 
half a million. His pictures at Woodlands were entailed. Those 
of his gallery in Pall Mall were directed to be sold, and they have 
since, happily, formed the nucleus of our National Gallery. The 
Pall Mall gallery contained thirty-eight pictures of first-rate 



the' collection. Such merchant princes as Mr. Angerstein have 
done much for art in all lands. May their number increase and 
multiply in our own. 

This leads us to mention tlic National Gallery. Mr. Angerstein^s 
pictures were placed in the edifice they now occupy in 1838, and it 
was opeued to the public on the 9th of April in that year. In the 
mean time, the original collection had been increased by purchases 
and bequests. In 1825, the "Bacchus and Ariadne" of Titian, 
the "Dance of Bacchanals" by Poussin, C^racci's "Christ and St, 
Peter,'* were purchasetl of Mr. Hamlet, tho jeweller, for £8,000. 
In the same year, the exquisite little Corrcgg!o was purchased for 
three thousand ei^ht hundred guineas. In 182G, Sir George 
Beaumont made a fannal gift of his iiicturcs, valued at seven 
thousand five hundred guineas, to the nation. In 1831, the Rev. 
William Howell Carr left to the nation thirly-one pictures, most of 
them excellent works of art of the Italian school. In 18 j4, " The 
Education of Cupid*' and the "KcceHomo," both by Corre^gio, 
were bought of the Maiquis of Londonderry for ten thouFand 
guineas. In 1838, Lord Fr.inborough bequeathed to tlie gallery 
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excellence, collected chiefly from the sales of the Borghese, Colonna, 
and Orleans galleries, and from tho^ of the King of Sardinia, 
the Duke de Brillon, etc. In his selections, his jndgmeut was 
aided principally by Mr. Lawrence and by Mr. West. When 
Mr. Angerstein commenced his career in London, the arts had 
scarcely elicited any extensive notice, much less of patronage, 
compared with what they enjoy at the present day. But amidst 
the cares of one of the most extensive mercantile connexions, 
Mr. Angerstein, fraught with the spirit of the Medicis, was the 
most useful and judicious encourager of the fine arts in our country. 
His correspondence respecting the purchase of paintings, especially 
with Sir Thomas Lawrence, was very frequent. The Pall Mall 
gallery was purchased by Lord Liverpool for the nati(«n, for 
£57,000. Among the most influential and enthusiastic advocates 
of the measure were Sir George Beaumont, Galley Knight, and Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, then president of the Royal Academy. " Buy 
this collection of pictures for the nation," said Sir George Beau- 
mont, *' and I will add mine." Fortunately the bribe was 
accepted. Lord Aberdeen had much to do with tho purchase of 



fifteen pictures, chiefly of Dutch and Flemish masters, and a few 
Italian, the value of which oonld not be less than seven or eight 
thousand pounds. Other benefiustions have from time to time been 
made ; the most splendid was that of the late Robert Vernon, Esq., 
whose munificent gift of a hundred and sixty pictures by British 
artists was opened to the view of the public in 1848, at his own 
private residence in Pall Mall, and subsequently moved to Marl- 
borough House. Mr. Vernon deserves to be held in universal 
admiration. He quickly made his way into the work-rooms of the 
British artists, paid nobly for what he considered to be noble work- 
manship, and having, after thirty years of this support to native 
art, got together a collection which offered a fictir representation of 
its powers, he gave the proceeds of his time and fortune to the 
nation, as a standing memorial of how the adiievement was effected. 
The most recent bequest to the nation was that of Turner, 
who left his pictures, some fcixty in number, on condition that a 
fitting gallery is erected by government for their reception. At 
present, however, no fitting gallery has been erected. 

The name3 of Angerstein and Vernon will excuse a digreauon as 
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to the prices of pictures. In this respect there have been great 
changes. When Charles I.*s collection of pictures -was sold by 
order of the Commonwealth, they fetched the following prices : — The 
Cartoons of RafTaelle, £300 ; •* The Royal FamUy," £150 ; " King 
Charles on Horseback," £200; "The Triumph of Julius Ca-sar," 
£1,000 ; "The Twelve Ciesars " of Titian, £1,200 ; "The Muses," 
by Tintoretto, £100 ; " The Nativity," by Julio Romano, £500 ; 
«* Bleeping Venus," by Correggio, £1,000; »* The Venus del Pardo," 
by Titian, £600 ; '* Venus attired by the Graces," by Guide, £200 ; 
a little " Madonna and Christ," by Rafihelle, £800 ; "St. George," 
by Raffaelle, £150; "Our Lady, Christ, and others," by Palma, 
£200; "Erasmus and Erohimus," hy Holbein, £200; "Satyr 
Flayed," by Correggio, £1,000 ; " Mercury tcnching Cupid to read 
in the presence of Venus," by Correggio, £800; "The Head of 
King Charles," a bust, by Bernini, £800; and "Christ washing 
' the Feet of his Disciples," £300. For his first two pictures in 
" The Four Times of Day," Hogarth got seventy-five guineas; for 
the hist two, forty -six. The paintings of " The Harlot's Progress" 
produced only fourteeij guineas ench; those of "The Rake's Pro- 
gress " were sold for twenty-two. " Morning " brought twenty 
guineas, and " Night " twenty-six. " The Clandestine Marriage " 
was sold for a hundred and ten guineas, and the frames were worth 
four guineas each. Gainsborough's wife got for his iavourite 
picture, now unfortunately destroyed, " The Woodman and his 
Dog in the Storm," five hundred guineas. Boydell gave Reynolds 
a thousand guineas for his " Macbeth," for his Shakspeare gallery ; 
and West a thousand for " King Lear," and Romuey six hundred 
for " The Tempest." Copley refused fifteen hundred guineas for 
his great painting of " The Death of Chatham." Wilkie got for his 
"Village Politicians," from the Earl of Mansfield, only thirty 
guineas. His " Card Playera" was sold to the Duke of Cambridge 
for a hundred and fifty. Mr. Dobree gave him two hundred and 
fifty for his " Letter of Introtiuction." The Directors of the British 
Institution gave him six hundred guineas for his "Distraining for 
Rent." The Marquis of Stafford gave him £400 for " The Break- 
fast." For "The Penny Wedding" the Prince Regent gave him 
£525. "The Reading of the Will" was bought by the King of 
Bavaria for £447 lOs. " The Newsmongers" was bought by the 
late General Phippa for £120. The Duke of Wellington gave him 
twelve hundred guineas for "The Chelsea Pensionen." Hilton 
got fite hundred guineas from the British Institution for his 
" Mary anointing the Feet of Christ." Haydon got six hundred 
goineas for "Solomon;" five hundred for his "Christ in the 
Garden." His " Lasarus" went for £300 ; and hid " Christ's Entry 
into Jerusalem,** which had brought him £8,000 in receipts of 
exhibition, went for £240. He got £525 for his "Mock Election f 
£300 for his " Chairing the Member ;" five hundred guineas 
for the " Reform Banquet." t!is " Xetlophon,*' sold at a raffie, 
brought him £S40; "Napoleoh," £136; "Passover," £525; 
The Directors of tiie British Institution gave West £3,000 
for his picture of "Christ healing the Sick." Frequently the 
purchasers have been very lucky in their purchases. Lord De 
Tabley's collection of English pictures sold for £8,000— £2,000 
more than he gave for them. Constable speaks of having, when 
in the full senith of his &me, sold two pictures to a French^ 
man for £250. For a whole-length portrait, Sir Thomas 
Lawrence had £600, of which a moiety was paid the first sitting. 
West received £2,100 for nine paintings of thfe Royal Family, some 
consisting of single portraits and some in family groups. His picture 
of "The Annunciation," which originally cost £1,000, was painted 
between the years 1817 and 1 826, to occupy a large space in the centre 
of the splendid organ in Marylebone New Church. It was thought to 
give the church a popish appearance, and was taken down. It was 
then placed in the Queen's Basaar, where £100 was offered for it and 
refused ; and, after lying fourteen years in a lumber-room of St« 
Marylebone Court-house, it was sold to Mr. John Wilson, of Charles- 
stree^ Middlesex Hospital, for ten guineas. Sir James Thomhill, 
our first native artist, was very poorly paid. Horace Walpole says : 
" High as his reputation was, and laborious as bis works were, he 
was far from being generously rewarded for some of them, and for 
others he found it difficult to obtain the stipulated prices. His 
demands were contested at Greenwich ; and though La Fosse 
t«oeived £2,000 for his works at Montague Housei and was allowed 



£600 for his diet besides, Sir James could obtain but forty shillings 
a square yard for the cupola of St. Paul's, and, I think, no more 
for Greenwich." Reynolds' first poHrait, wliieh evinced sufficient 
talent to briug him into notice, was that of Captain Hamilton, 
I)aiuted in 17 1'^ when the artist was twenty-three years old ; and 
the earliest record of his price is in 1762, when he was in his 
twenty-ninth year, and his charge was then £5 Ss. for a head, i.e. 
a three-quarters. In 1755, the price was £12 128. ; in 175S 
£21 ; soon after, 1700, £36 15s. ; and in 1781, £62 10s., the 
highest charge he ever made. Vaudyck, in 1682, when he wm 
a red thirty -four, received but £25 for his whole-length portrait of 
Charles I. He was jmid in the same year £26 for a half-length of 
the queen, and £100 "for one great piece of his majestie, the 
queen, and their children." Morland's extraordinary juvenile 
drawings from pictures and casts sold only for 78. 6d. ; and his 
bold fancy-drawings from popular ballads and romances, prior t*! 
his attaining the age of sixteen, were sold in gilt frames for from 
three to five guineas. Gainsborough's price for a head in oils, when 
he was about thirty-five, was five guineas. He raised his price i/y 
eight guineas ; and at his zenitli he received £42 for a half, and 
£105 for a wholc-lengtb. Opio's usUal prico for a portrait, when 
he was sixteen years of age, and in Cornwall, was 7b. 6d. The 
higliest prices paid Sir Thomas Lawrence were, for a head-size or 
three-quarters, £210 ; fv)r a kit-kat, ^£316 ; fur a half-length, 
£420 ; for a bishop's half-length, £525 ; and for a full-lecgth, 
£630 ; for an extra full-length, £735. As a proof of the admi- 
ration in which his talents were held by the affluent, Mr. Williams 
mentions that Lord Gower paid him fifteen hundred guineas for his 
admirable portrait of his lady and child ; and that sit hundred 
guineas were paid him by Lord Durham for his portrait of Master 
Lambton. On leaving the Scotch Academy, Wilkie retumcil into 
Fifeshire, and commenced portrait-painting, at five guineM each. 
Wilson starved ; yet many of liis pictures now fetch a price which 
would have purchased him a comfortable annuity fot Ufo. It was 
but the other day that the committee of the British tnstttution pur- 
chased a picture by Gainsborough for eleven hundred guineas, and 
])resented it to the National Gallery as an example of excellent? ; 
and yet this very picture hung for years in the artistes jiainting- 
room without a purchaser, though the price was only ASO. The 
average prices Turner got from 1803 to 1815j Were from one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred guineas^ For hhl drawings from 
busts he received prices varying from twenty to twenty -fire gbineos. 
In 1810, Lord Yarborough gave him three hundred guineas for 
*'The Wreck" — ^a long price for a landscape by a living artist. 
This same ** Wreck," at Christie's, would now sell for £3,000. 
His '* Flint Castle," a small water-colour drawing, for which he 
received twenty- five guineas, has sold since his death, at Christie's 
rooms, for £152 6b. We believe on two occasions he obt^ned 
more than £.100 for a picture. Calcott, in his best days, was not 
much luckier in asking or getting good or reasonable prices. Mor- 
land painted for publicans ; and Patrick Nasmyth, Otli' Bnglish 
Hobbem^ for pawnbrokers. The sweeping of Etty's study sold, 
after his death, for upwards of £5,000. For a rich man, the best 
Bi)eculation going is liberally to patronise rising artists. He will 
make more money so than in any other way. People will give any 
price for a man*s works after he is dead ; and so the patron of fine 
arts, if he will, may have a fair reputation and a splendid gallery, 
and, at the same time, a property whioh will become more valuable 
every day.. In his case he will indeed find it to be true, that virtue 
is its own reward. 



ORIGINALS OF SAINTS AND MADONNAS. 

Ik the begimiing of the modem schools of painting, when Art was 
the handmaid of Religion, nothing more was required of artists 
than that they should impress an ^r of holiness and serenity on 
the countenances of their saint? and Madonnas, and represent them, 
as to costume nnd attitude, according to certain traditional types. 
It was only when a sense of the exquisite beauty of the ancient 
sculptures began to be felt, and artists arose whase genius could 
not i<e confined within the restrictions of tradition, that personal 
beauty was striven after in representations of glorified penoosges. 



£aely painters. 
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Painiera of gemos began to represent the Virgin and the sainta 
after an ideal model which existed in their own minds ; and Guido 
Beni is said to have wished for the wings of an angel, that he 
might ascend to heaven, and see with his own eyes the forms and 
features of the saints, and thus be euabled to infuse more of heaven 
mto his representations of them. 

The departure from traditional types, while it liberated the 
genioB of artists, did not always have the effect of directing them 
to the pure ideal. Affection in some cases, flattery in others, led 
to the representation of the wife, the mistress, or the favourite 
sister or daughter of the artist or his^ patron, under the name of a 
Madonnai a St. Catherine, or a St. Cecilia. The second wife of 
Albano, a very beautiful woman, for whom he entertained the 
fondest affection, was the motlel of his Virgins and Magdalens, as 
well as of his Nymphs and Graces. **We maybe almost sure," 
says Sir Robert Strange, who engraved some of his works, "of 
finding in any picture of this master beautiful figures of women and 
children^ who seem as if they had been nourished by the Graces.'* 
Theatocopuli, or, as he is more .frequently called, El Greco, ftom 
the land of his birth, in his picture of * * The Parting of the Saviour's 
Raiment," in the Cathedral of Toledo, has painted his beautiful 
daughter, distinguished by the white veil, as one of the three 
Marys in the foreground. This may be seen by comparing the 
picture with the portrait of the artist's daughter in the gallery of 
the Louvre. She, is there represented in the pride of youth and 
beauty ; her dark eyes and rich complexion are well set off by 
the mantle, trimmed with white fur, which is drawn over her 
head; and her fine Hellenic countenance is one of the loveliest ever 
painted, 

Margiw«6 of Austria, queen of Philip III. of Spain, was the 
original of the Virgin in Pantoja's picture of the ** Nativity," a 
character for which her fair and blooming countenance and its 
innocout expression were well adapted. Ribalta is believed to have 
commemorated the charms of his wife, a blooming brunette of 
Valencia, with dark hair and eyes, in the St. Veronica of his grand 
picture of " Our Lady of Sorrows.'* If the supposition be correct, 
the picture of **St, Teresa," in the saloon of the academy of St. 
Carlos, at Valencia, is also a portrait of his wife. It represents the 
saint sitting at a table, writing from the dictation of the Holy 
Spirit, typified by a white dove, which hovers over her sho^jlder, 
and appears to be whispering in her ear. The countenance has a 
very close resemblance to that of St. Veronica. 

The original of the Virgin in Vandyck's *' Holy Family,'* which 
hangs above the altar of the Virgin, in the church of Saveltheim, 
near Brussels, was a beautiful girl of the name of Anna Van 'Ophem, 
whose father is supposed to have been keeper of tlie Duke of Lor- 
raine's hounds. The painter met her on his way to Italy in 1019, 
became enamoured of her, and lingered in the village long enough 
to paint, at the fair one's solicitation, two pictures for the parish 
church. One of these was "St. Martin dividing his Cloak with a 
Beggar," in which he introduced his own portrait as the saint ; the 
other was the '*Holy Family," in which the principal figures are 
portraits of the lovely Anna and her parents. The picture re- 
mained in the church till 1806, when it was seized by the French, 
and removed to the Louvre, where it remained till 1815, when it 
was restored to its original situation, where it still appears. Tlie 
identity of the Virgin's portrait with that of Anna Van Ophem has 
been satisfactorily established, by comp.aring the picture with the . 
lady's portrait, by the same hand, which was long preserved at the 
Chi^teau de Tervure, a hunting seat of the Duke of Lorraine. The 
beautiful Anna is there represented surrounded by several dogs 
belonging to the Infanta Isabella, of which slie had the care. 

The picture of "Our Lady of the Immaculate Conception,'* which 
Kibera painted for the nuns of St. Isabel, at Madrid, who hung it 
above their high altar, was said to be^he portrait of the artist's 
eldest daughter, Maria Rosa, who was remarkable for her beauty 
and graie. It is said that when Don John of Austria viaitel 
Naples in 1G48, Ribera entertained him in a sumptuous and 
ostentatious manner ; and that the prince, dancing with the 
painter's daughter at balls, and visiting her under pretence of 
admiring her father's pictures, became enamoured of her beauty, 
and succeeded in inducing her to elope with him to Sicily. Being 
subsequently deserted by her seducer, she retired into the secluaion 



of a convent at Palermo. When the sisterhood of St. Isabel heard 
the story, they employed Claudio Coello to repaint the head of the 
Virgin, that it might no longer resemble the erring Maria Rosa 
Ribera. 

The subject of the picture in which Ribera's unfortunate daughter 
figured was a favourite one with the Spanish masters, and several 
were produced by Murillo, whose dark-haired Madonnas are 
always so beautiful. The directions of Pacheco for . the treatment 
of the subject are very full and precise. ** In this most graceful of 
mysteries," says he, ** our Lady is to be painted in the flower of her 
age, from twelve to thirteen years old, with sweet grave eyes) a 
nose and mouth of the most perfect form, rosy cheeks, and the finest 
streaming hair of golden hue ; in a word, with all the beauty that 
a human pencil can express." Her eyes were to be turned upward^ 
and her arms folded meekly across her bosom. Her robe was to be 
white, and her mantle blue ; and twelve stars on silver rays were 
to form a celestial diadem above her golden locks. Murillo usually 
omits the starry crown, and the hair of his Virgins is oftener dark 
than golden ; but in the attitude and the colour of the draperies he 
adheres to the conventional type. The original of two of the most 
beautiful, one in the Museum at Seville and the other in the royal 
gallery at Madrid, was his only daughtei*, Francesca, a very beauti- 
ful girl, who became a nun of St. Dominic in the year 1676. 



EARLY PAINTERS, AND THEIR EFFECT ON 
MODERN ART. 

Whek William Hogarth was wrestling with disappointment, and 
smarting under the treatment he received from his countrymen, 
having at the first sale of his pictures only realised for the whole 
series somewhat less than had then and has since been frequently 
given for a single picture by a doubtful Italian master, he determined 
to satirise the old masters. He did so at once, and his satire was 
perfectly characteristic of the artist. 

He set forth his satire in the shape of a card of admission to his 
sale, a card which has since become celebrated as a pi;;ture itself, and 
an original print of which is now valuable. It was called the 
" Battle of the Pictures." 

*' It is no easy matter,** says Allan Cunninghaia, "to describe 
this card. On the ground are placed three rows of paintings from 
the foreign school — one row of * The Bull and Europa,' another of 
* Apollo flaying Marsyas,* and a third of *St. Andrei' on the Cross.' 
There are hundreds of each to denote the system of copyism and 
imposture which had filled the country with imitations and carica- 
tures. Above them is an unfurled flag, emblazoned with an 
auctioneer*s hammer, while a cock on the summit en the sale room, 
with the motto *P-U-F-S,* represents Cocks the auctioneer, and 
the mode by which he disposed of those simulawd productions. 
Against the principal pictures of Hogarth, as if moved by some 
miraculous wind, the pictures of the old school are driven into 
direct collision. The foreign works seem the aggressors ; the havoc 
ia mutual and equal. A * St. Francis ' has penetrated in a very 
ludicrous way into Hogarth's 'Morning ;* a *Mary Magdahn' has 
Intruded herself into the third scene of *Tlie Harlnt's Progress;* 
and the splendid saloon scene of * Marriage ^ 1» mode* suffers 
severely by * The Aldobrandine Marriage.* Thus far the battle is 
in favour of the ancients ; but the aerial combat has a different 
termination, for, by the riotous scene in *The Rake's Progress,' a 
hole is made in Titian's * Feast of Olympus ;' and a ' Bacchanalian,' 
by Rubens, shares the same fate from ^The Vcnlern Midnight 
Conversation.' " * 

Hence we see by this, that at the time of Hogarth the quarrel 
which has now partly terminated, but in some places wages as 
fiercely as ever, between the partizans of the ancient and modem 
painters, was carried on then with its usual acrimony. The case 
was indeed bitter ; deep students of an art which has for its aim 
the civilisation and instruction of mankind, found that they were 
debarred from their rights by the works of those who, possibly^ 
less gifted than themselves, had only lived before them. It was a 
cruel case of primogeniture, wherein the elder dispossessed th« 
younger. 

• "The British Faintert," by Allan Cunningham, vol. i< 
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It has been the fortune of later dftys to see the sides oontiderably 
changed. The ancient painters, thanks to the vigorous onslaughts 
of learned and judicious critics, led on by Mr. Ruskin, have rcoelTcd 
a signal defeat, and are now apparently more in their true place 
than befuie. If they are not elevated to the height of art, they are 
not) on the other hand, wholly to be depreciated ; the truth seems to 
be here, as it generally does elsewhere, in the middle course. That 
the earlier painters induced the study of art, preserved certain rules 
of painting, and studied incompletely but arduously, is no doubt 
true ; and we purpose at present to inquire what they have done, 
and what we especially owe to them. 

That the biography of the Italian painters has been written by one 
of their countrymen, is perhaps one of the causes to which they owe 
so deep a popularity and appreciation. Thus VaKiri ascribes to 
Gimabue (1240 — 1302) not only the merit, but the mir<icU of having 
revived the art of painting when utterly lost, and of having by his 
single genius brought beauty out of chaos. Yet this is so far untrue, 
that it is perfectly well known, that several painters were working 
in Italy previously to his birth, that Gimabue must have studied 
under ope of these, and that moreover it is possible to trace back 
pictorial remains and names of painters even to the fourth century.* 

It is to these painters, then, and not to Gimabue, that we must 
look for the types and signs which, delivered through various ages 
by the means of art, have not only influenced art itself, but have 
had their effect upon religion. 

It would appear that the feeling which led the Puritans of the 
time of the Protectorate to destroy the various and beautifully 
Itainted windows which pictured the lives of saints, and to deface 
the tombs and statues in the churches, was no new thing. The 
early Ghristians had a decided hostility to imitative art. They had 
lived amongst heathens who, however civilised, had prostituted it 
to the basest purposes. The statues and the paintings which were 
to be seen in the public places, and upon the walls of the luxurious 
Romans, were in the highest degree immoral. Nay, they had 
descended lower than that. The vase, the cup, the domestic im- 
plements themselves, were ornamented by a lascivious art. "An 
early Ghristian," says an eminent author, '* could not touch a 
knife, a spoon, or drink out of a cup, without having his moral 
sense degraded, nor without being contaminated.'* f 

They moreover regarded all images of any sort, either carved or 
painted, as idohitrous, although the legend goes, that St. Luke himself 
was a painter. From these causes, and from the figurative language 
of the Jewish people, the representations of the sacred personages 
were confined to symbols, which have descended to us through the 
medium of the early painters. 

Thus the cross, so frequently used in art, so often interwoven into 
architecture, which as an ornament itself crowns so many cathedrals 
or simple churches, signified redemption ; the fish from its living in 
water, bapti-^m ; the ship or ark represented the chureh ; and the 
pcrpent, frequently with a man's face, the spirit -of evil, or Satan. 
Ilore then was the commencement of a new era in decorative art. 

When Christianity had, in the middle of the fourth century, 
totally triumphed over Paganism, these types were received, but 
somewhat of the old models and forms began to be revived. The 
Byzantine school had preserved these models, and they were 
ai)plied to Ghristianity, just as the heathen temples purified, but 
still the same, served as churches dedicated to the true God. The 
attributes of Orpheus and Apollo were applied to the Saviour, for 
he ''redeemed souls from hell," and "gathered his peoj^le like 
sheep.'' Then came the combination of the Mother and the Sou, at 
first incidentally, Utterly more presumptuously; for the Virgin 
held the infant in her lap, and was, in the eyes of the untaught 
worshipper, the more potent of the two, because the more pro- 
minent. 

Art was also called in to teach those who were otherwise untaught. 
I J the villages and obscure towns, where Ghristianity hod not pene- 
trated tiU established by law, painted cloths were hung up where 
the people worshipped, representing the sufferings and final cruci- 
fixion of our Saviour ; or else the artist, breaking out into a rude 
" Jubilate," would show how He rode triumphantly into Jerusalem, 



or called the dead to life, or walked upon the tea. No wonder 
then, as these pictures illustrated the glowing words of some early 
missionary, that they began to be reverenced by the untaught 
vulgar, end to intercept and absorb that devotion which was at 
first addressed only to God. 

But it is to these early portraitures that our latest painters owe 
their ideal heads of Ghrist. * ' In the cemetery of St. Galliztus, at 
Rome, a head of Christ was discovered, the most ancient of any 
copy which has come down to us : the figure is colossal ; the &ce a 
long oval ; the countenance mild, grave, melancholy ; the long hair 
parted on the brow, falling in two masses on the shoulder; the 
beard not thick, but short and divided. Here then, obviously 
imitated from a traditional description (probably the letter of 
Lentulus, supposed to be a fabrication of the third century), we 
have the type, the generic character, sinee adhered to in the repre- 
sentations of the Redeemer." t 

That our artists have ever followed this faithfully and closely, no 
one can doubt. We have but to call to mind the various^ repre- 
sentations of the Saviour, from that in '*The Last Supper" of 
Leonardo da Vinci, to that which was popular as a print some time 
ago, and is the best ideal head without dignity which we have, 
by Paul Delaroche. Nay, a further proof of the firm way in which 
the ideal of the early painters has been received, is, that none could 
contemplate a departure from the type without revolting from it. 
Who could imagine the Saviour with an aquiline nose and high 
forehead, and a cast of countenance belonging to the race of which 
he was bom ? The painter who should be so bold as to give him a 
Jewish expression would suffer for it, by making his picture uni- 
versally odious. 

But the head of the Saviour is not the only one which we bave 
received from the early painters. In Leonardo da Vinci's picture, 
cited above, we have the whole of the received types of the various 
apostles. Thus St. Peter, who sits nearly at the end of the table, 
at the right of our Saviour, has a bold impetuous expression of 
countenance, marked with great acuteness and intellectuality. 
Near to his face, and thrown up by the contrast, is that of Judas, 
a Saturnine countenance of strictly Jewish caste. St. John, the 
beloved disciple, approximates in feature to our Lord, and has the 
hair parted on the forehead and flowing to his shoulders. St. 
Thomas, who doubted, has a refined Roman head, the hair curling 
and short, like that of Brutus, and his &oe shows that he 
requires conviction, but, when once convinced, will act. St. Andrew, 
on the contrary, sitting on the extreme left, is firm, manly and 
expressive, with the same determined look which St. Peter has— a 
look well becoming each of those disciples, one of whom made thst 
affirmation which called forth the express approval of his Lord, 
and the other suffered on a new cross and with a more refined 
torture. 

These types, therefore, we do assuredly owe to the early painters, 
and to them, moreover, we owe, however rude their works, that 
vitality of expression which in later artists degenerated into 
formalism! Let us be careful to guard that earnestness 
which we at present have. " Receive," says the quaint but deep- 
thinking John Ruskin — "Receive the witness of painting. John 
Bellini, and his brother Gentile, two years older than he, close the 
line of the sacred painters of Venice. But the most solemn spirit 
of religious faith animated their works to the last. There is no 

religion in any work of Titian's Nor is this merely 

because John Bellini was a religious man and Titian was not. 
Titian and Bellini are each true representatives of the school of 
painters contemporary with them; and the difference of their 
artistic feeling is a consequence, not so much of difference in their 
own natural characters as in their early education. Bellini was 
brought up in faith, Titian in formalism. Between the years 
their birth, the vital religioAf Venice had expired." || 

Let us, therefore, act upon what we owe to the early artists ; 
and though our own painters have far surpassed them in exe' 
cntion, let us try to revive that faith which lies in their stiff 
figures and fonnal draperies, whilst we yet improve in colour ami 
in feeling. 



• Mrs. Jameson: *• Italian Painlcra." 

t MUmaa'a *' History of Latin Chrietionity.'* 
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DOMENIC ZAMPIERI. 




Or all the pnpils of the Caracci, the Bolognese master who is cuin- 
iQonly known as Domeuichino, and whose real name was Domenic 




^^pieri, is, at the present day, the most universally admired. 
Algarotti preferred him to the Garacei themselves, and Passeri con- 
iddered hin^ second only to BaffiMlle. Foossin pronounoed his 
Vol. II, 



"Communiou of St. Jerome" one of the three most beautiful 
pictures in Rome, the other two being ''The Transfiguration" of 
Raffaelle, and '' The Descent from the Cross" of Daniel of Yolterra. 
This opinion of the great French painter, which posterity has 
confirmed, is a direct contradiction to the detractors of Domenichino, 
and a condemnation of the works of his contemporaries. 

Yet the works which have excited such warm eulogiums were 
once decried to a degree that is now scarcely credible. His &ult8 
were exaggerated, and even his excellencies made to appear defects. 
His genius was not of the brilliant order, and his power of invention 
was small ; but these deficiencies were counterbalanced by the pro- 
fundity and accuracy of his judgment, his admirable power of expres- 
sion, and the carefulness of his execution. His poverty of invention 
led his enemies, of whom no painter ever had more, occasion to 
call him an imitator and a plagiarist ; but had he enjoyed the same 
advantages of party as the Caracci, he would soon have triumphed 
over his detractors, by showing the difference between imitation 
and servility. Domenichino, timid, retired, and master of few 
pupils, was destitute of a party equal to his excellence as a painter. 
He was constrained to yield to the crowd that trampled upon him, 
and thus the observation of Agucchi, that his worth would never 
be rightly appreciated during his life, was realised. The spirit ef 
party having passed away, impartial posterity has rendered him 
justice, and his works are now met with only in the public galleries 
of the great capitals, and the collections of the most distinguished 
amateurs. 

Domenic Zampieri was the son of a shoemaker in the city of 
Bologna. Bom in 1581, about the time when Ludovico Caracd, 
seconded by his cousins Augustine and Annibale, undertook that 
reform of art which had at bottom the seeds of its decay, he was 
inspired with a lov« of painting by the &me of their school; or 
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rather their fame nourished that love of the beatttiful which nature 
had implanted within him, and gave it a direction. The most 
simple artizans of Italy are rarely indifferent to the beauties of 
])oetry, music and painting; and the elder Zampieri was willing 
that his son should follow his inclinations, and become a painter. 
But he did not appreciate the endeavours of the Caracci, oi* did not 
view them with so much enthusiasm as some of his fellow-counify- 
meo, and he ))laced Domenic under Denis Calvari, an artist of 
Flemish descent and mediocre ability, who had been established in 
Bologna several years. 

This choice of a master was not agreeable to Domenichino, to 
whose eyes the magnificent productions of the Oaracci were the 
supreme expression of progress in art, while Denis Calvart was the 
representative of its immobility. His master was, mtrreovet, of H 
harsh and irritable temper, and having one day fotind hliti Ih 
admiring contemplation before an engraving after Augustllift Oaincd, 
he chastised him so severely that tli^ lad left his hmii^, and 
returned to that of his father. There lie had to ehdttre new 
reproaclies, and, according to Malvilsia, additional harsh trtottnent. 
Moved by his urgent entreaties and those of his mother, his father 
at length consented to a diange of Itiasters, and the youth presented 
himself before Augustine Caracci, to whom he showed his drawings. 
At the recommendation of thai distinguished professor, he was 
iulmitted into the school of Ludotico Oaracci, among whose pupils 
were, at this time, Guido and AlbAflo. 

He was now free to avow his ttttfatisiastic admiration of his 
masters, but trials of another kind awaits him. Timid tb ^cess, 
and diminutive in form, which obtftihed him the n&mb of Domeni- 
chino (little Domenic), distrustful Iff his own powers^ and qtiiet and 
reserved in his manners, he was utifittcd \jj nature tot the mde 
battles of the world. His infirmities feceievd no itiditlgencfe from 
his fellow-pupils, who, according id Htctrttnta which have beerf 
handed do^^Ti by contemporary authori, did not sprtte either sat-- 
Ciisms or outrages, to which they were erifbfildcnfed, rather than dis- 
armed, by his patience and resignation. 

His art was his only consolation and soured of |)leasure, atid he 
applied liimself to its study with such devotion, that he ftdvaht^d 
cich day in knowledge and experience of the qualities essential to 
success. It was the practice of the Caraccl to excite the emuhitioft 
of their pupils by proposing prizes for the best drawings, and one 
of those occasions occurred soon after Domenichino became their 
pupil. Full of modesty and timidity, and without hope of success, 
he was obliged, like the other pupils, to offer his design ; and while 
his fellow -students gave in their drawings with confidence, regard- 
ing him with an air of conscious superiority, Domenichino ap- 
proached with timidity, scarcely daring t^ present his drawing, 
which he would gladly have withheld. Ludovioo Caracci examined 
the productions of all lus pupils, and declared Domenichino the 
successful candidate. 

This triumph, instead of rendering him confident and vain, only 
served to incite him to greater assiduity and application. His 
genius seemed to develop itself slowly, because it was profound and 
accurate; and Passer! attributes his great progress more to his 
wonderful application than to his genius. From his acting as a 
continual censor of his own productions, he became the most correct 
and expressive designer in the Bolognese school, the most natural 
colouriat, the most universal master of the theory of his art, and 
the sole i^ainter amongst them all in whom Mengs found nothing to 
desire, except a somewhat larger proportion of elegance. That he 
might devote his whole time to art, he avoided ail society, or if 
he occasionally sought it in the theatres and markets, it was in 
order to obserte better the expression of the passions of human 
nature in the features of the people, and commit it living, as it were, 
to his tablets. '* Thus it was," says Bellori, ** that he succeeded 
in delineating the soul, in colouring life, and arousbg those emotions 
in our breasts at which all his works aim ; as if he waved the same 
wand which belonged to the poetical enchanters, Tasso and Ariosto." 
With Albano alone, of all liis fellow -pupils, Domenichino formed 
an intimacy ; and when they left together the school of the Caracci, 
they visited Parma, Modena and Beggio in company^ to study the 
works of Parmegiano and Correggio. On their return to Bologna, 
Albano went to Borne, where Annil)ale Caracci was at that time 
. en^p^fed in the decoration of the Farnese Palace, and, owing to his 



declining health, was in need of some assistance. On the recom- 
mendation of Albano, he sent to Bologna for the pupil of his cousin 
Ludovioo; and Domenichino shortly afterwards arrived in Bome, 
where he was intrusted with the execution of a portion of the work 
from the designs of Annibale. 

This engagement led immediately to cabals and intrigues being 
directed against Domenichino, whose natural timidity invited to the 
attack all who had conceived feelings of envy or dislike of him. 
The unhappy painter took refuge in his patience and resignation, 
two wortis which comprise his entire life, which presents us with a 
picture of loneliness and suffering, without anger and without 
despair, which excites our commiseration and respect, and ought *t^j 
have disaiined his enemies. Fortunately for Domenichino, Anni- 
bale Caracci had |>owelful friends, and he obtained for him the 
protection of the Cardinals Farnese and Borghese, while Albano 
btetested the Cardinal Agncchi and his brother in favour of his 
friend. In the loggia of the gardens of Cardinal Farnese he 
painted,' from his own desigds, the **De^th of Adonis," choosinj: 
for the representation the liloment when the Queen of Love springs 
from her chariot to succour her mortally-wounded lover. The 
health of Atmibale Caracci becoming every <lay more impaired, he 
was obliged to relinquish many of his commissions, and sotne ot 
them hfe procured for Domenichino, some for (juido, who had 
attiilied &me much mofe tapidly. Both these eminent masters 
were engaged by the Cardinal Borghese, at his recommendation, to 
|Mvint the celebrated ftfescofea In the church of St. Gregorio, of 
trhlfch the **Flagellatio.fa of St. Andrew," by Domenichino, is the 
Inost admifed. 

This picture ir«te excctite<l in competition with Guido, and 
placed opposite to that painters ''St. Andrew being led to Exe^u- 
tiod." It Is said that ati aged woman, accompanied by a little bc»/, 
wa<i §een eligfiged )h a lotig and careful contemplation of Domeni- 
chino' s j)ict«re, Jwintliig but every part of the composition to the 
boy } she theh tuthed to the production of Guide's pencil, gave it a 
ctirsoty glance, and passed on. It is also asserted by some, that 
Annibale Caracci, l]>ecoming acquainted with the circumstance, was 
gtllded t)fy B Ih forming his judgment of the two compositions, 
which was In favour of Domenichino's^ Another story connected 
with this picture is, that, in painting one of the guards, he actually 
excited himself into a passion, using threatening words and 
gestures, and that Annibale Caracci, surprising him at that 
moment, embraced him, exclaiming with joy, "To-day, my 
Domenichino, thou art teaching me !" So novel, and at the same 
time so natural, it appeared to him that the artist, like the orator, 
Should feel within himself all that he is representing to others. 

Domenichino was afterwards employed by Cardinal Farnese to 
exeeute some works in fresco in a chapel in the abbey of Grotto 
Ferraia, where he painted several subjects from the life of St. 
Nilo, one of which, "St. Nilo curing the Demoniac Boy," may be 
compared with his finest works at Borne. He was also employeti, 
about the sam4 time, by Cardinal Aldobrandini to decorate his 
viUa at l^rascati, where he painted ten pictures in fresco, the 
subjects taken from the mythic history of Apollo, by which he 
added greatly to his JTepulfttfon. The next work of DomenichuiM 
was hhj well-known pictute of the "Communion of St. Jerome," 
which we hive engraved (p. 201), and which w*s loBfg one of the 
principal ornaments of th6 Louvre, in which It Wtt placed by 
Napoleon I. It was painted for the prinripal altaf of the churcli 
of St. Oi^olamo della Cariti, but now hangs in the trftfean, oppo- 
site to th6 only work at Bomfe '^rhich surpasses it, thd ''transfigu- 
ration " 6f Kaffaelle. 

The cnvfous and malisnrtnt feelings with whi<A some ot Domeni- 
chino's contemporaries na<l long regarded him, were (ftfll further 
excited^by the applause bestowed upon thii hmoxiM production. 
Lanfranco, the prime-mover, in the intrigues against him^ UH>k 
advantage of the resemblance between the " Commnnioa of ?t. 
Jerome" of Domemch'no, 4nd Augustine Caracci's picture of the 
same subject in the Certosa at Bologna, to assert that ft was little 
more than a copy of the fatter ; and he employed Perrief , one of his 
pupils, to make an etching of Augustine's work, which was largely 
circulated. But this mode of attack, instead of proving the 
phigiarisuH revealed the malevolence of its author ; as it was 
evideat there was no other resemblance than most nfoessarily ensu^ 
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when two artists pamt the same subjoot, and that all that was 
most admired in Doiuenichino*8 work waa hia own. 

Thia work being justly regarded as the ehef-iVihUvve of tbe 
artist, the opinion of Fnseli on tlie oomparative merits of the 
pi'*! lire and that by Augustine Oaracci may be acceptable to our 
readers ; and we may remark, that hia opinion was tbe result of 
obseryations made on both pictures in the gallery of the Louvre, 
where they then hung opposite to each other, just before delirering 
the lecture from which we quote. ''In each picture,** says he, 
'^Rt. Jerome, brought from his cell to reoeiye the sacrament, 
is represented on his knees, supported by devout attendants ; in 
each, the officiating priest is in the act of administering to the 
dying saint ; the same clerical society fills the portico of the temple 
ia both ; in both the scene is witnessed from above by infant 
angels. The general opinion ia in favour of the pupil ; but if in 
the economy of the whole Domeniohino surpasses his master, he 
appears to me greatly inferior both in the character and expres- 
sion of the hero. Domeniohino has represented piety scarcely 
struggling with decay, Augustine triumphant over it ; his saint 
l)ecomes, in the place where he is, a superior being, and is inspired 
))y the approaching Qod ; that of Domeniohino aeems divided 
between resignation, mental and bodily imbecility and desire. The 
Miint of Augustine is a lion, that of Dom^nichino a lamb. 

**In the sacerJota} figuni iKlministering the viatioum, Domeni- 
chino has leas improved thai^ corrected the unworthy choice of his 
master. Tbe priest of Augustiue ia one of the Prati (^eiiti of 
Dante, before they received the infernal hood ; a gross, &t, self- 
crmoeited, terrestrial creature, a countenance equ.'vlly proof to 
elevation, pity, or thought. The priest of Domeniohino is a 
minister of grace, stamped with the sacred humility that charac- 
teri8fi4 His Killer, and penetrated by th# function of which he is 
the inBtruQ^ent. We are more impressed with the graces of youth, 
than with tlie eiiergies of manhood verging oq age : in this respect, 
iw well aa in th^fc of contrast with the decrepitude of St. Jerome, 
the placid, contemplative beauty of ihe young deacon in the fore- 
ground of pomenichino, will probably please more than tlie poetic 
tranoe of the assistant friiyf with the lighted ^per in the fore- 
ground qf Augustine. If the attendant charactefs in the picture of 
Augustine aro more numerous, and haye, on the whole, furnished 
the bints of admission for those of Domemchino, the latter, with 
oi^a exeeption, may be said to have used mote propriety and judg- 
moQt in the choice. Both have introduced a man with a turban, 
and opened a portico to characterise an Aaif^c scene. 

*^With regard to composition, Domeniohino undoubtedly gains 
the palm. The disposition, on the whole, he owes to his master, 
though he h«A reversed it ; but he has cleared it of that oppressive 
hustle which rather involves and crowds ^he principal actors i^ 
Augustine than attends them. With thia t^a toi^a of the wliolo 
• corresponds. The fresbwees of an Oriental day tinges every part ; 
the medium of Augtistlne partal^w \oQ much of the fumigated 
inside of a Catholic pbapel. The draperies of both are ohanfcteristio, 
an4 unite subordination with dignity, but ^heir colour is chosen 
with more judgment by Domeniohino ; the embrowned gold and 
ample folds of the robe of the administering priest are more genial 
than the cold blue, white and yellow on the priest of his master ; 
ia both, perhaps, the white draperies on the foreground figures 
have too little strength for the central colours, but it is more 
perceived in Caracci than in Domeniohino. The forms of the saint 
in Caracci are grander and more ideal than in the saint of Dome- 
niohino ; some have even thought them too vigorous : both, in 
my opinion, are in harmony with the emotion of the face and 
expression of either. The eagerness that ammates the countenance 
of one may be supposed to spread a momentary vigour over his 
frame. The mental dereliction of countenance in the other with 
equal propriety relaxes and palsies the limbs which depend upon it. 
The colour of Caracci*s saint is much more characteristic of fleshly, 
though nearly bloodless, substance than that chosen by his rival, 
which ia withered, shrivelled, leathery in the lights, and earthy in 
the shades ; but the head of the officiating priest in Domenichino, 
whether considered as a specimen of colour independent of the rest, 
or as set off by it, for truth, tone, freshness, energy, is not only 
the best Domenichino ever painted, but perhaps the best that can 
be conceived.** 



The pictures which Domenichino painted from the life of $t. 
Cecilia, for the church of St. Ludovico, increased the envy of his 
rivaU, and redoubled their injustice and malignity. • Disgusted by 
these continued cabals, and perhaps alarmed, he determined to 
leave Rome, and return to Bolognia, where he passed a few years in 
the peaceful exercise of his talents. It was at thia time that he 
painted the ** Martyrdom of St. Agnes," for the church of that 
saint ; and ** Our Lady of the Rosary," a work by no means equal 
to his other productions. Pope Gregory XV. invited him back to 
Rome, and appointed him his principal piunter and architect ; and 
he was engaged by Cardinal Montalto to paint the Four Evangelists, 
with angels, in the corbels of the cupola of the church of St. Andrew. 
He also decorated the cupola of St. Charles Catinari with the 
Four Cardinal Virtues ; and the chapel of Cardinal Bandini, in the 
church of St. Sylvester, in the Quirinal Palace, with four admirable 
frescoes, representing ** Esther before Ahasuerus," ** Judith with 
the Head of Holofemes," "David playing the Harp before the Ark," 
and "Solomon and his Mother on the Throne." 

The freso paintings executed by Domenichino during hiB sqjqnm 
at Rome are the best specimens of his manner. Without a ^Oflbt, 
they are siunewhat theatrical, and express very strongly the coinhin^ 
influence of the Caracci— a system of composition proceeding f^m 
academic convention, and some errors of taste which, un40|? the 
pretext of material truth, surcharge the form or dishonour it. put 
by the side uf these grave defects, which proceed partly from 
his excessive admiration of the Caracci, partly from his own 
invention, what rich depths of sentiment ! — what astonisHiiig 
felicity of expression ! Domenichino strictly fo)lowe4 his model», 
and, conformably to the doctrines of tbe school, saoriliced tha sug- 
gestions of his instinct to respect for its traditions and eclectic 
speculations. When he painted in oil, he worked slowly and 
carefully, revised l^is first intentions, retouched here {Mid tl^efe, and 
often, so to speak, condemned himself. When he painted in fresco, 
on the contrary, tbe conditions of that kind of worl^ happily inter- 
dicted those retractions and erasures. An examina^on of his 
frescoes, and a comparison of them witlf ^e works which he painted 
in oil colours, will serve to convey an idea of his genius, by showing 
the difference between his first intentions and the after-thouglits ang- 
gested by his admiration of the Caracci. In the ** Conimimion of St. 
Jerome," for example, grtet as it is, there is noting spontaneous, 
nothing which reveals involuntary emotion ; every thing eyinces hesi- 
tation and a want of confidence in his qwn powers . Compare with this 
work his frescoes in the abbey of Grotto Ferrata, thoae in tha church of 
St. Andrew, or his "St. Cecilia distributing Alma,'* in that of St. 
Ludovico. In these genius ia clearly and incontestably manifested. 
There is mora of softn^a and harmony ; less of that excessive cir- 
cnmspection which compromised the sentiment of his works, while 
it robbed them of their moral emphasis ; less, too, of exaggerated 
scruples and obstinate adherence to academic traditions. Whether 
he shows, in the miracle of St. Nilo, the power and mysterious 
effects of faith, or represents the children contending for the alms 
of St. Cecilia, and gleefully trying on the clothes so much too large 
for them, Domenichino exhibits in his frescoes a greater fidelity to 
nature and greater evidence of genius than he has done in his more 
elaborate oil paintings. Looking at some of his frescoes, it might 
be doubted whether it was really invention which he wanteil, or 
confidence to display it. When he had to paint upon a wall, 
he renounced, in virtue of the immediate necessities of the task, 
the long meditations and subtleties of reasoning which attended his 
easel pictures, and reflected upon the plaster the sentiments and 
passions of his soul. Thus he attained that truthfulness and 
beauty of expression which is his chief characteristic. It is in the 
works of these moments of effusion and sudden fancy that Domeni- 
chino should be seen. It is his frescoes which mark his place 
as a master. In a word, if the painter of the "Communion of St. 
Jerome " stands high among the artists of the perjpd when art 
began to decline, the author of the frescoes of Grotto Ferrata and St. 
Ludovico belongs, by elevation of sentiment and expression, to the 
family of the true masters. 

In Italy, in the seventeenth century, these mural paintings, 
which are now held to constitute Domenichino*s highest claim to 
admiration, were very differently estimated. The preference 
evinced for him by Annilvale Caracci excited so much envy and 
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jealousy in the hearts of Lanfranoo, Tacconi, and others, that they 
were received with the bitterest and most unjust criticisms. 
The frescoes with which he adorned the church of St. Andrew were 
spoken of by his detractors as a scandal and a profanation ; and 
they denounced them to the sovereign pontiff as paintings which, 
whether owing to tlie ignorance or the audacity of the painter, 
outraged the sanctity of the edifice which they disfigured. Some 
went so far as to propose their destruction, and Lanfranco, who had 
his own reason for his moderation, insisted strongly -on the necessity 
of having them retouched by a purer and more learned hand. 
There can be no doubt as to whose hand he intended. 

A reason for these angry i^nd injurious attacks is not easily 
found. When we examine, in the church of St. Andrew, either 
the scenes from the life of that saint, or the figures of the Evan- 
gelibts which ornament the four corbels of the cupola, and consider 
them in the spirit which prompted all the religious pictures of the 



subordinate figures should be in harmony with the principal figure, 
which is the body of the work, of which the others are simply the 
members." This rule Domenlchino has not acknowledged here; 
but in general he has observed It with an attention rather uncommon 
among the painters of his time, and even without leaving the 
church of St. Andrew, we may find more than one example of the 
care with which he has established an intimate accordance between 
all the parts of his compositions. 

Notwithstanding the criticisms of his ungenerous enemies, the 
frescoes of Domenichino were not destroyed, nor even retouched sa 
Lanfranco had advised. The ndld disposition of the painter revolted 
so much against the incessant and unjust attacks of his malignant 
adversaries, which embittered hia^whole existence, that he thought 
at one' time of abandoning piunting, and transferring his talents to 
sculpture. He resumed his palette, however, but not to paint those 
large church pictures which had provoked the envy and malice of 
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period in which they were painted, it is difiicnlt to explain, other- 
wise than by the folly or malignity of his enemies, the v'olence of 
the reproaches with which Domenichino wna overwhelmed. Will 
it be believed, fur example, that he was seriously accused of having 
manifested disrespect for the saint by representing, In the '*Martyr- 
dom of St. Andrew," one of the executioners in the :ict of stumbling, 
and provoking by his fall the laughter of his comrades ? The 
episode is not well chosen, perhaps, but to attribute to an error of 
tiste the signification of a blasphemy, was as great an absurdity 
as it was a ^jalumny. It is true that in France, fifty years later, 
this figure of the executioner was condemned by the Royal Academy 
©f Painting and Sculpture, but this decision was based upon purely 
artistic considerations, and had no reference to its assumed impro- 
priety in a religious sense. *'It is necessary," says the reporter of 
their proceedings,* ** that the attitudes and expressions of the 
• Conferences de rAcad^mlc Roya'c de Pc*.r.turo *'l de Sculpture, 1667." 



hUs rivals ; he applied himself to works of a more humble kind, in 
whic'j he thought his enemies would f>erhaps disdiiin to compett' 
with him. lie abandoned fur a time religious subjects and fire3Co, 
and pointed landscapes and mythological subjects with consiJeraWe 
success. 

If we compare tlie landscapes of Domenichino with those painted 
in Italy t^^wartls the end of the sixteenth century, it is easy to 
recognise in both an entire conformity of principles and the same 
mode of execution. The Caracci and their pupils were, in fact, the 
creators of this branch of art, since before them the fields, the sea, 
tlie trees, were introduced into pictures merely as accessories, or as 
backgrounds to subjects from history ; they were Jtbe first to think 
of representing the scenery of nature for itself, and as the principa 
object of interest. Annibale Caracci and Domenichino both paintei 
landscapes admirably ; but the glory of making this branch of art 
an exclusive study was reserved for French artists, a few yean 
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later. Without doubt, Poussin and ( Uamlc learnt iiometUing from 
the landscapes of tbe Caracci and their pupil ; their manner directly 
recalls that of the Bolognese masters. But under that material 
identity it is easy Ui distinguisli some dissimilarities, and under the 
appearance of imitation some difference in the original intentions. 
The Italian landsr.'ii)es do not ex]irc8» so much majesty; nature 
appears in them only as an element of decora! 'ou. The eye con- 
tomplatee those lines, so stilemn, so exactly balanced; the soul 
jierceives nothing ]>eyond mute beauty and a .Mplondour somewhat 
arid. In tlie pictures of the French artisU there is more fire and 
animation ; and if the arrangement of the objects and the clioice of 
details involve ideas of order and <»f calcuhtion, the Fcntiment of 
vivid reality which pervades these learned combinations gives to 
the ensunbie a pi-ofound and lastinic oh.arm. It is tliis mixture of 
tlie scientific and the simple, and the aspiratioiw equally sincere 
towards the ideal and the true, which assure to the French achool 
of landscape of the seventeenth century the superiority over that 
from which it proceeded. 

The qualities which are wanting in the landscapes of Doiueniehino 
are precisely those which give moat of tlicir value to some of his 
hrst<irical C()mpositions, and the greater part of his froscots. They 
want more of the sentiment which brightens certain p'lrte of those 
we allude to, and throws into nhade those in which the i>ainter was 
influenced by the spirit of system — more of thoRe unexpected con- 
trasts and happy inequalities which annouuce the Aletory of his ptjr- 
s():ial instincts over the habits of the school. Everything is derived 
from a uniform inspiration, and betokens the painter's absolute 
rc>i)ect for the manner of the academy, and fear to deviate from its 
rules. We may attribute this excessive timidity to the efforts of 
Domt-niehino to expiate the licences which he was reproached with 
havin'^ taken elsewhere, or to the impression which the aadneas 
and melancholy inspii-ed by a life of trials and diFappointments 
gave to the scenes which he drew from nature. He had renounced 
the grand style of painting, in the hope of escapiug the envy and 
malignity of his rivnls, and the class of subjects wliich he had 
chosen, and the limited dimensions of his works, show Bufticieiitly 
his desire to appease the angry and jealous feelings with which 
they regarde<l him ; but the talent which he manifested in his 
mythological pictures and some of his land:icapes wax sufficient to 
excite new clamours and intrigues, and his ^jncmies used every art 
to deprive him of the few patrons whom he had retained, and 
preached a sort of public cruaade against the invasion of an inferior 
kind of painting, unworthy, they said, of the glorious prectdei.tw of 
the school. 

To these inde&tigable hatreds, to this system of organised per- 
secution, by which Domenichino was overwhelmed, were ailded the 
cruel chagrins of family unhappineAS. He had not added to his 
felicity by his marriage with Marsibllia Barbettl. HLa wife herself, 
without openly taking part against him, afier the manner of thu 
wife of Andrew del Sarto, did not spare Idiii vexations and 
inquietudes of more tlum one kind. She was only seventeen years 
of age when nhe became the wife of Domenichino, .who had already 
counted thirty -eight yeai-s. Very beautiful, as she is described by 
Malvasia, who had seen her at a later periotl of her life, and little 
formed by nature fur the quiet and secluded life which Domenichino 
led, and which was adapted to his reserved and solitary disposition, 
she rendered him unlia])py by her ceaseless c imidaints and 
reproaches^ perhaps by causes more serious and deep. This has 
been conjecturefl from a letter of Domenichino to Albano, written 
after the death of his two sons, in which he relates to the habitual 
confidant of his troubles tlie new misfortunes with which he was 
threatened. *' I have for enemies," says he, "my relations even, 
an<l war is declared against me by those who ought to be the most 
eager to defend me. Things are arrived at that ^loint that I have 
no one to depend upon. My dear little daughter, my only child 
now that God has taken my two sons, is my only consolation in a 
thousand frights and continual chagrins. They have their eyes on 
her, on account of the inheritance, by which they hope to profit. 
It is for that they desire my death, which, perhaps, I shall receive 
from them. It is none the less iaQmnbcnt on me to return thanks 
t ) the Most High : I liave m^jrij^ ^y fate by my sins." These 
complaints of Domenichino a^. j^ig relations will scarcely 
warrant us, however, in hrin^^ ^ fot^^ accusation against his 
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wife. Perha]>8 they concern only her two brother.^, whom she had 
installed iu the house, where they assumed the right to domineer 
over all. It is strange, however, that in speaking of the fears and 
chagrins with which the memViers of his family inspired him, he 
should except only his daughter ; and it must bo confessed tliat 
the silence which he ol)6erves with regaril to her mother is somewhat 
. suspicious. 

Domenichino supiMrted with unalterable patience the anxieties 
and griefs which tonuented him in the latter days of his existence. 
Long accustomed to suffer, he resigned himself to the troubles 
which assailed him Ijencath his own roof in the same spirit in 
which he had resigned himself to the disdains of the crowd and the 
miseries of his professional career. The injustice of which he had 
. been madi' the victim had not rendered him unjust in his turn, 
nor exa.sj>crated him even for a moment; still less had he ever 
opposed calumny to calumny, or aven.L^ed himself ui>on his rivals 
by bitter criticism? of their works. Tljose works, so inferior to his 
own, he wa*, on tlie contrary, the firat to study, and that without 
the (ilightest prejudice or partiality; and Guide, who, it is true,, 
had not directly persecuted 1dm, but whose name had served, more 
than any other, as a pretext and a nillying-cry to his persecut(»rR, 
numbered him among his most sincere admii-ers. '*I have seen 
the ])aintmgs of Guido at St. Dnmeaic, and at St. Michael in 
Boschi,' he wrote to Kmncis Poll, during his sojourn at Bologna, 
after leaving Rome the first time. " One might believe them 
painted by the hand of an angel. What a reflection of Paradise !— 
what exi)n?ssion ! — what tenderuo?a !" This brief extract not only 
reveals the profound sense whi h Doi/.enichino had of the beautiful 
and the spiritual, but ahw the rare injpartiality and disinterested- 
ne<8 of his character. 

The extreme In<lulgence which he manifested towards the works of 
othei-s, his want of confidence in his own abilities, and a imtur.nl 
tendency to underrate them, and l)elieve his productions justly 
blamed, all contributed to the success of the league formed again.st 
him at Home. The uudcrhand pmcticcs of Lanfranco hail so far 
destroyed his reputation, that during several years he never left, 
even f )r a moment, the obscurity to which they had consigned him. 
The world scarcely knew that he Ktill existed. An absolute in- 
difference hail succeeded to the enmities which had formeriy assailed 
him. It is ual to record that, as Foon as the name of Domenichino 
was again heard iu the world, it excited the same enmity, the 
same jealous and indefatigable haticd. 

He receiv6<laoommu<sion to finish the decorations of the cliapel of 
St. Januarius, at Naples, where Corenr/io, a Gi'e«k by htrth and a 
])upil of Tintorett(4 had established an abstdnte tyranny over all 
the artists who came to the city, by caltimny and insolence, as well 
as by his position. Hc monopoliwed all lucrative commissions io 
himijclf, and recommended for the fulfilment of others one or 
other of the numerous inferior artists who were dependent M\m\ 
him. He was a man of vindictive tcmix3r, treacheroup, and capable 
of any crline} for he was known to have administered iwison, 
through jealousy, to Il^»derigo; one of tlie most promising and most 
amiable of his pupils. In order to maintain himself In the Authority 
he had usurped, he endeavoured to exclude all strangers who 
painted in fresco ; and Annibale Caracci, Cesari, Guido abd Ge^^si 
had ill turn been obliged by his intrigues to quit the city, thus 
abandoning the flctd to him and his coadjutoi's. 

The committee which had the superintendence of the decornlion.s <if 
St. Jimuarius had lost all hope of carrying out their wishes^, and 
were on the point of jnoldini* to the faction of Corenzio, assigning 
the frescoes to him and Caracciolo, and ])romisiug the pictures to 
llibera, when they resolved to make a last effort, and intrusted the 
decoration of the clmpel entirely to Domenichino. The terms which 
they offered him were muaificent, and precautions were takeu 
against any interruptions to his labours, tho displea&ure of the 
viceroy being threatened against any one who shoutd molest him. 
These threats were little regarded, however, by Corenzio and his 
colleagues, wh^se jealousy and resentment were still further stimu- 
lated by the arrival of Lanfranco, the moat implacable of Domeni- 
chino*B enendes. The latter hatl scarcely commenced work when 
Corenzio and Bibera began to decry his abilities, and to discredit 
him with those, the most numerous class in all places, who see 
only with the eyes of others. They annoyed him by calumnies^ 
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by ananymoiiB letters, by dlBplacing his pictures, and by mixiiig 
iigariouB ingredients with his colours. With the most insidious 
malice, they induced the viceroy to send some of his pictures to the 
court of Madrid, and these when little more than sketched were 
taken from his studio, and carried to the viceroy's palace, where 
Bibera ordered them to be retouched, and without giving the unfor- 
tunate painter time to fiuisli them, hurried them off to their 
destination. This malicious fraud of his rival, the coibplaints of 



denunciations fulminated by Coremdo and Bibera, and to the 
oalunmious insinuations of the wily Lanfraaco. While he yet 
hesitated to put a period to Domenichino's labours, hia perplexity 
was removed by the artist's death— a sinister and badly-expUined 
event, which has been attributed to the troubles of whidi he had so 
long been the prey, but which was thought by some, with too 
much probability, to have been hastened by the nefarious means 
which Corenzio was known to be capable of resorting to. The 
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the committee, who thought themselves doomed to experience a 
constant sucrcR-^'on of o!H»tacles to the completion of the work, and 
the suspicion of some design against his life, at length determined 
Domenichino to depart secretly for Rome. As soon, however, as 
the news of his flight ^ranspired, he was recalled, and fresh 
measures taken for his protection ; upon which he resumed his 
labours, and decorated the walls and the base of the cupola, 
bendes making considerable progress in painting the pictures. 
The Ticeroy, bowerer, had begun to give ear to the rlolent 



precautions taken by the unfortunate painter after his return to 
Naples, prove that he believed his life to be endangered by the 
machinations of his enemies. He prepared all his food himself, and 
if poison was given him, it must have been, as Malvasia and othen of 
his contemporaries intimate, in water, of which he was accustomed 
to take a draught from the ewer every morning before washing 
himself. 

Domenichino died in 1641, at the age of sixty. His enemy, 
Lanfranco, succeeded him in completing the freoooes of St. Jaana* 
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rias ; Bibei«| in one of his oil-pictures ; Staniioni, in another. 
Gknedolo was dead. Corensio was soon aftenrarda killed by a 
&U from a itage, which he had erected for the pnrpoae of retouch- 
iog tome of hie frescoes. The fiite of Ribera is invoWed in obscurity, 
ud Tsrious accounts are given of his latter days. Palomino and 
Gesn Bennndes assert that he died at Naples in 1656, in the enjoy- 
ment of af&nence and fiMne. Mr. Stirling, who expresses doubts as 
to the latter assertion of the Spanish writers, says, on the authority 
of a tradition current at Naples, that he left that city through 



violent or nnhappy end; and impartial posterity^ 
Domenichino the palm of merit, inculcates the ma 
delusiTe hope to attempt to establish fiune on 
another^s reputation." 

In this period of the decline of art, mediocrity was 
and the living forces of Italian art exhausted in cabals, in ju 
and in a weak fecundity. Lanfiranco at Naples, Gortona at Florence, 
Sassoferrato andvRieci at Rome and Yenice, were the men who were 
proclaimed the worthy successors of the great masters. That noble 
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Hhame and grief at the Beduction of liis daughter by Don John of 
Austria, and died at Posilippo in obscurity and disrepute. Lanzi 
i^ys that| having committed a flagrant offence, and become insupport- 
able even to himself^ from the general odium which he experienced, he 
embarked on board a ship ; and that no one knew whither he fled, 
or how he ended his life. *'Thu8," he adds, ** these ambitious 
men, who by violence or fraud had influeQoed and abused the gene- 
wsity and taste of so many noble patrons, and to whose treachery 
and sanguinary vengeance so many ptofp^iMffrB of the art had £sllen 
rictims, ultimately reaped the merited f^H of ^^ conduct in a 



race, of whom Giotto was the chief and Domenichino the last 
descendant, had become extinct. Domenichino being dead, what 
remained of the Italian schook ? A past incomparably glorious, and 
cKrft-iTauvre which can never be surpassed. After him came some 
adroit practitioners, some fiMsile talents; but the works which they 
produced testify to the skill of the hand rather than to the imagi- 
nation of the brain. Domenichino has the merit of having some- 
what retarded that definitive invasion of the materialising spirit 
into the domain of Italian p^ting. That he himself submitted to 
the evil influences of the period, that the defeoU which mark the 
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(lecline of the art are mingled with tlie qualities whirh recommend 
him to posterity, «viinot he denied. But amid the abeirationa 
and prejudices of the school, he has nnt al\rays forgotten respect 
for his own instincts. W'c may reco;,miH o in his works a pingnlar 
inclination towards mr-ral truth, nnda sreVing after felicity (»f exj»res- 
f-ion, which mark him as a Vi rital>l<^ nionilK-r of tlio family of the great 
masters, and which inspire in us a lively sym]»athy, in default <»f 
an unr^fcrred arlmiration. In spite of the wcikne.^sos of his style, 
of his false tast^*, of his niimemus error;-', Domcnichino merits a 
place among the masters by tho lar/e ile^'ree of power which he 
possessed in tlie exincssion of tho p.;.,-! h\.- ; so true is it that. In 
the fine arts, sentiment is the ])riueip!il agent, the mi.ral imprejision 
the essential object, and that even where the forms are imperfect, 
the elevation of the thougiit sufiicos to assure a profound significa- 
tion and a durable authority. 

Notwithstanding the slowness with, whi'h he workctl, and the 
difficulties of all kinds \»hich he had to ovricou:c, the v»orks of 
Domenichino are almost jvs numci'.n.^ a.s tli.^e nf the mastcns the 
most renoAvntni for celerity. In Italy, u> colkctit>M, public or 
private, is without oiie or more of tho pruluctious <.f this induFtrious 
artist, whose worka are now to he found in the galleries of every 
country in Enrope. The Museum at Bol(';.na contains three 
Domeuichiuos : — "Tho Martyrdom of St. Peter," the pencral dis- 
l>ositi<'n of wKIeh recalls Titian's pliture of the same subject; 
*'Our Lady (if the lUwary,*' alre.-uly inrntionrd ; ami "The Mar- 
tyrdom of St. Agnes,** \\hich is oonsidered as one of the best v.orks 
of this master, and Is a gaod speciujcn of jjis tr.f^t^ jul-ment and 
genius. The head of the saint has an expression of <ir\v( and hoi-e 
that isverynoblo; and the three female figures on the ri.'^ht are 
admirably de^^igned, and have mucli elegance iu tlit^Ir forms. Tiio 
Brera Museum at Milan conUiins a " Viv/iii," **Ht. iVtrouim;,' 
and some other pictures of saints. S >iue frerft-oes of th*» master 
exist in the Cathedral of Fane ; aiul in the Nolfi College, in that 
town, is his ** Dav'd,'* of which Lanri fays that tho figure of the 
Jewish monarch, as large as life, is alone hiutlicicnt to immortalii^e 
the painter's name. In the MuReum o/ the Ofticoa at Floronrc are 
"The Baptism of ChrUt," "The Treachiug of John the Baptist," 
and a portrait of (-ardinal Ag\iev»hi. Xaphs possesses, in the 
Bourbon Museum, a beautiful picture, entitled "The Guardiau 
Angel;" in the cathedral, three alt.ir-pleces — " Pt. Januarius 
resuscitating a Young Man," " Tlie Decapitation of St. Januarius," 
and "St. Januarius curing the Rick;" and in the Palazzo del 
Torre, a "Dead Christ on the Knees of the Virgin, attended by 
Mary Magdalen and otheri." The compositiou of this picture is 
very good, and tlie design simple and true to nature ; the head of 
the Magdalen is f\ill of expression, but the colouring is somewhat 
cold. The DurOno (Gallery at (lenoa contains a beautiful com- 
position of "Venus bewailing the Death of Adonis;" ond In the 
Brignole collection li "St. llocco ofi'erlng up Prayers for the Ccs- 
aation of the Plague." The attitude of tho saint, the eagerness of 
those who seek htm, the tragic exhibition of tlie dying and the dead 
around him, a funeral procession passing, an infant on the bosom of 
its dead mother, vainly seeking its wcmted nutriment, all appeal 
strongly to the feelings of the spectator. In the Museum at Tupa 
we find only an allegorical picture of agriculture, astronomy and 
architecture, represented by tliree children. 

llonie, hoAvever, of all the cities of Italy, is richest in the 
works of this inOiter. His f:cv*i.v.e8 in the churches of the papal 
capital have been already mentioned, as also his great work at the 
Vatican. In the fapitoliue (Jallery i. a ]>iv-ture of "St. Barbnra;" 
in the Borghcse Palace, " The Chnse oi" DianH" and " The Cuma-an 
Sybil," both works of considciablo merit. Tlie Doria Palace 
possesses a landscai)e by Domcnichino, and that of the Ro.spiglio^•o 
family a very fine painting of " Adam and Eve." 

The Royal Museum at Madrid contains two fine Domenichinos : — 
"St. Jerome in the Desert," which we have engrave<l (j). 106), 
and " Abraham preparing to sacrifice I.<»a<ac." 

In the gallery of the Louvre are thii-tecn works of this master, 
formerly in the collection of Louis XIV. Among them are "The 
Triumph of Love" which we have engraved (p. 109), **St. 
OeciHa," "Hercules and Cacus," "The Combat of Hercules 
and Achelous," "The Punishment of Adam and Eve," "David 
playing on the Harp," and "Timocleus brought before Alex- 



ander," an oval compositifm. In the Museum of Toulouse tic:? 
arc also sonje goo<l s])eeiniens of this mnster. 

The Di\s.seldorf Gallery at Munich contains '^Susanna Rul^>ri.• I 
in the Bath by the Elders;'* the Royal Gallery at Dresrhii, s 
chanuing conipo;;ition called ''Maternal Love;" the MnFcum :C 
BcHin, "The Deluge," "St. Jerome," "St. John," "St. .hm^ 
the Loss," "St. Thoin-H," and a portrait eif S\amozKi, the archiu<t ; 
the Belvetlere Gallery at Vienna, "The Death of Lucretiaf avl 
the gallery of Prince Esterhazy, in the snme capital, " I/»t nn-i his 
Daughters," "David holding the Head of Goliath," "St. Mag-lnhn,' 
and **St. Jerome." 

The gallery of the Hennitiigc, at St. Petersburigli, would aj. < ir 
from the catalo^nie to be very rich ia the works of this !!ia>;. r, 
but many of them are probably either copies or imitatio^i-;. Am.'.: 
those which M, Viardot regards as genuine are a "Cupid," :i:<i 
"St. Helena surrounded by the Instruments of the r.isHiL.ii,' 
In the WiutiT Palace there is also a very fine " St. John ih-- 
Evangelist." 

The Museum at Stockholm coutaias f »nr Domentohinos : "An 
Evan.mlist," "St. John and the Angel,** "The Hermits' m\ 
"The Chase of Diana." 

Our own National Gallery contains five Domeulchlnos : 1. "ToMt 
.and the Angel," in a landscape, a charming little picture, wM-li 
wc have engravetl (p. 204). 2. "St. Geoi-ge and tlie Dnignn," :i 
]iicture l)eautifully managed in the light and shade, clear a;i<l 
liright in tone, and carefully executed. The distance Is chari:; a:. 
The figures are t^o small, but the story is merely aeccf.-iry tn li-^ 
lau'l.s&ipe. 3. " The Stoning of St. Stephen,'* a amall c.»mi>-j>iii"i 
of nine figures, and prulxibly a finished study for an altar-jiiiv. 
This picture has been criticised for the composition, whicli i> 
Meagre an 1 .scattered, withcmt any point of concentration ; hut tlif 
h»*ad of the martyr is very fine, the colouring gootl, and ili^ 
^,eueral eflfect harmonious. 4. /'St. Jerome," in which an :\i\:* I i> 
represented uhstrRctlng the solitude-loving saint, and .»<olvinir i.i> 
dimbts. Tliesc four pictures were l>cqueathed by Mr. IMwrll 
(-arr. 5. " Erminia and the Shepherds," which. Dr. Wan?cn h'v<. 
"is conceived more in the spirit of Tasso than I have hitlurt.* 
I'ocn this subject reprtsente«l. The expression of goodness ami -tf 
maiden timitlity, the attention of tho aged shepherd, thcsuri)ri> .f 
the three pretty children, arc very attractive, and well acoTd x»iih 
ill*.' blooming colouring and the cheerful landscape. This ])iftiirv 
V as brought from Italy to England under the name of Annildr 
Coiacci, but has been justly assigned to Domcnichino." It » v»s 
presented to the nation by Mr. Angeratein. 

There are two specimens of this master nt Windsor Castle: "?t. 
Catherine of Alexandria," a life-size figure, half-length, holdiu::a 
IMilm-branch in her right hand ; and "St. Agnes,*' a full Irruth 
figui-e, in an attitude of rapt devotion, witli ftn angel dej^ii-'li"; 
with a palm-branch, and another in the foreground carea-^inj: a 
lamb, the symbol of the saint, who, having suffered uiartyrd«»ni at 
the age uf thirteen yeai-s, is regarded as the peculiar jwtrc^neM it 
innocence and purity of mind. 

The Dulwich Gallery possesses a single Domenichino. tlie 

genuiutness of which has been doubted; the subject is, •*VtM:> 

'gathering Apples in the Garden of tho Hesperides." It is a small 

composition, and if really the work of Domenichino, inurt If 

ranked among the least niGritorious of his pmductions. 

Tho Duke of Devonshire possesses, at Devonshire IIoii.'V, Iff-' 
specimens of this master : 1. "Susanna and the EKlers," v^n 
carefully p.iinted in a wj-rm, deep tone. Though agreeios in t-*'' 
main particulars with the largo jiicture in the gallery at ilunii'L 
it differs from it in many of the details.^ 2. A youthful female 
fi>/ure, in a graceful attitude and with much expression, soaHn.siQ 
clouds ; delicate in the colouring, and carefully finished. 

Tiic Bridc^'ewater Gallery contain.^ six Domenichinos : I. **t'tri«t 
bearing his Cr.>ss," from the Orleans Gallery. The compositi-D is 
scattered, and wanting in mas.-es and leading lines ; but in I'lt-rj-- 
iic^s and freshness of colouring this picture is one of Domenichino? 
finest works. 2. "The Rapture of St. Francis," from the Orlfw* 
Gallery. The expression of enthusiasm is here very sne'*«»-fii!l.^ 
given ; the execution is careful, and the colouring \'^ry hri;ht and 
clear. 8. " Head of a Female Saint," which combines that n<>Wf 
uess of character and expression which the master knew ao *ci 
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Kow to giYe to such subjects with his brightest colouring. 4. 
*'DiflcoYery of Caliato in the Bath of Diana." This picture con- 
tinues to be ascribed, as in the Orleans Gallery, to Annibale 



Caracci, but it coincides so entirely with Domenichino^s Celebrated 
picture of ** Diana and her Nymphs," in the Borghese Palaoe^ at 
Borne, that we must decidedly attribute it to him. Some of the 
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attitudes and head.s arc icjie^ited liero from that picture, and the 
glowing tone uf the flefih and the fresh green of the trees do not at 
all resemble the style of Annibale Caracci. 6. '*A Iiand8C{i|>e," 
from the Orleans Gallery. *' In the fine forms of the mountains/' 
says Dr. Waagen, •* which are interrupted in the middle distance 
by buildings in an cleyated style of architecture, the amiable, 
poetical feeling of Domenichino is as clearly expressed as in the 
figures — a couple of Ipyers watched hy an ohl voman, a flock of 
sheep led to drink at a piece of water, and fishermen crossing it in 
their boat. The treatment is broad and masterly, and the general 
tone uncommonly fi*esh and clear. Such a i)icture is instructive, 
a.M i^erving to convince us what models Gaspar Poussin found ready 
to his hands." ^. '*A Landscape, with fishennen, and women 
washing,*' is noble in design and carefally executed, but the 
colouring is somewhat hard and' heavy ; some portions of the 
picture have become dark, which has destroyed its harmony. 

In the colleption of Samuel Bogers, Esq., the celebrated author 
of "The Pleasures of Memory," etc., are three DomenicMnos : 
<' The Punishment of Marsyas" and *'Tobit with the Fish," which 
are very attractive, from the poetry of the composition and the 
delicacy of tlie finish ; and "Bird-catching," a very fine picture, 
which has, unfortunately, turned quite ihtrk. It was executetl 
orij,'inally for Cardinal Borghese. 

The Duke of Sutherland possesses, at Stafford House, a choice 
cabinet picture of this master; the subject is "St. Catherine," to 
wh(>m an angel brings the palm of martyrdom. The expression of 
the saint is noble, the colouring very clear, especially in the 
draperies, the landscape poetical, and the finishing particularly 
careful. 

In the Collection of Lord Ash burton is V Aloses before the Burn- 
ing Bu$.h," a small composition, but remarka^y powerful and full 
in the colouring. 

The Marquis of WestmiuHtcr p.>s.sesses, at Grosvenor House, a 
large lands;^ape, with "The Meeting of David and Abigail," very 
poetical in the treatment, and forcible in the colouring and effect 
of light. 

In Lord Cowper*8 collection is a " Cupid," ascribed to Anniliale 
Caracci ; but it has so much of the character and brilliant colouring 
of Domenichino, that we do not hesitate in assigning it to him. 

Sir Thomas Baring possesfes two Domenichinos : " The Finding 
of Moses," a rather large landscape, with the river in the middle 
distance, and blue mountains beyond; and a landscape, in a 
remarkably clear, fu}l tone, representing a wide |>Iain, with a 
building and a waterfall. 

At Leigh Court, near Bristol, the seat of J. P. Miles, Ksq., ai'e 
two pictures of tbi^ master : a pleasing composition entitled 
"Youths looking at a Sleeping Nymph," and a large picture of 
"The Vision of St. John the Evangelist," in which the figures of 
the saint and two angeU are full -lengths of the aise of life. The 
elevated character, the careful drawing, the glowing colouring, and 
the admirable impcuio of this picture, which is in an excellent 
Ktate of preservation, render it very valuable. 

The Karl of Carlisle possesses a single specimen of this master, 
" St. John the Bvangelist looking up in Rapture." Tha picture at 
St. Petersburg is either a repetition or a copy of this, which is one 
r>f the most indisputtible pictures of Domenichino in existence. 
The feeling is i^ble, refiped and fervent, and the tone clear, 
warm and harmonious. 

The Eai 1 of Shrewsbury possesses, at Alton Tower, two rather 
inferior productions of this master : a portrait of a boy, and a dark 
landscape. 

At Keddleston Hall, the seat of the Earl of Scarsdalo, is a 
bcautifiil landscape by Domenichino. 

The Earl of Leicester possesses, at Holkham House, "The 
Sacrifice of Isaac," in which a noble composition is united with 
great force and remarkable clearness of colouring. 

In giving the prices which have been obtained at sales for 
pictures attributed to this master, we cannot vouch for the genuine- 
ness of the works, as copies and imitations are very numerous. 
At the Julienne sale, in 1768, "Christ bearing the Cross" and 
"The Elevation of the Cross" were Hold together for £92 10s., 
and a landscai)e fr)r £11 lOs. 

At the Prince of Conti's sale, in 1777, "St, Cecilia accompanied 



by two Angels" wiw sold for £18. At the Lebruu sale, in 17r»o, 
another picture of " St. Cecilia," in which she is represented play- 
ing the organ, and accompanying it with her voice, was sold f«>r 
£458. At the Sommariva sale, in 1830, a small picture of " The 
Rapture of the Virgin " was sold for £12. When the collection of 
the Marquis of Las Marismas was sold, in 1848, an allegorical 
composition; representing "Music," re^li^ed £46; and at the salf- 
of Marshal Soult's pictures, In 1852, ^ landscape of this roaj^tt-r 
was sold for £28. 
Niine of Domeniohino's pictures bear his signature. 



AUT AND ARTISTS. 

Is the hummer of 1805, Jackson wrote to Haydon : " There Lv a 
raw, tall, p:ile, queer Scotchman come, on odd fellow, but there is 
something in him ; he is called Wilkie." When Haydon saw him, 
"he was tall, pale, quiet, with a fine eye, short nose, vulgar, 
humorous mouth, but great energy of expression." At len^irth 
they dined together at an ordinary in Poland-street, where Wilkie 
got that old fellow in the "Village Politicians," reading the t>a{>er 
with his glasses on. "JrVhen the Academy closed in Auj^u^t, 
Wilkie followed me to the door, and Invited me to breakfast, liv- 
ing in a broad Scotch accent, 'Whare d'ye stay!* I went to biN 
room rather earlier tlian the hour named, and to my utter astonish- 
ment f mnd Wilkie sitting stark-naked on the side of his bed, 
drawing himself by the help of the looking-glass ! * Why, good 
gracious, Wilkie,* said I, ' where are we to breakfast ?* Without 
any apology or attentionlto my important question, he replied, * It's 
jest capital practice.' It was about this time, that, glad of any 
employment, Wilkie entered into an engagement with on engraver 
to copy Barry's picture at the Adelphi. In connexion with iH)i%r 
9arry, I remember an absurd anecdote. Wilkie hod got tickets to si'e 
him lie in state, and had asked me 'to go with him." Now, a black 
coat at a funeral ceremony is a fine qua non^ and Wilkie borrowed 
Haydon's. "I got first to the Academy, whence we were all 
to go to the Adelphi; and after waiting some time, at the 
eleventh hour Wilkie mode his appearance in my coat, the 
sleeves half-way up his arms, his long bony wrists painfully jiro- 
trading, his broad shoulders stretching the seams until they 
cracked again, while the waist-buttons appeared anywhere but 
where their maker originally intended them to be. He caught luy 
eye, and significantly held up his finger, as if to entreat me to be 
quiet, but with an expression so ridiculously conscious of his 
unhappy situation, that I thought I should have died with laughing 
on the 8i)ot." On the Sunday after Wilkia's picture for Lord 
Mansfield hod apiieared at the Academy Bxhibitlon, Haydon i*ead 
in the Newt: " ' A young man, by the name of Wilkie, a Scotchman, 
has a very extraordinary work.' I was in the clouds, hurried 
over my breakfiist, rushed away, met Jackson, who joined me, 
and we both bolted into Wilkie's room. I roared out, 'Wilkie, 
my l)oy, your name is in the paper.' ' Is it rea-al-ly ?' said David. 
I read the puflf, we hurrahed, and taking bonds, all three danced 
round the table till we were tired. By those who remember the 
tone of Wilkic's < rea-al-ly,' this will be relished. Sastlake told me 
that Calcott said once to Wilkie, * Do you not know that every one 
complains of your continual rea-aMy V Wilkie mused a moment, 
looked at Calcott, and drawled put, * Do they, rea-ol-ly V * You 
must leave it off.' * I will, rea-al-ly.* * For heaven's sake, don't 
keep repeating it,* said Calcott, * it annoys me.' Wilkie lookeil, . 
smiled, and in the most unconscious manner said, ' Hei^-al-ly !' " 

Of course Wilkie was looked down on. Haydon writes: 
"While we we're at Bell's, his pale, anxious look, his evident 
poverty and struggle ; his broad Scotch accent, )iad all excitol 
the humour of those students who were better off," and so quiet 
Wilkie was the joke. "I remember he came one day with s(»me 
very fine yellow drawing-paper, and we all said, *Why, Wilkie, 
where in the world did you get this ? Bring us a quire to- 
morrow.' He promised he would. The next day, and the day 
after, no drawing-paper. At last, we became enraged, and begged 
him, as he seemed so unwilling to bring us any, to give us the 
man's address. *Weel, weel,' said Wilkie, 'jest give me the 
money fa^tt, and ye'll be sure to have the paper.* " Now that he 
was richer than he had lieen for some time, his first thoughts w^ere 
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tiiruef] towards his mother and sinter. " Somethtbg of vant 
im|*i)rtaoce wan brewing — we eonld not imagine what ; I feared a 
]iiT)Lv {Jictare befi>re I wan ready ; bat at last I, h» his ))artic(ilar 
friend, reoeired an ioTitation to tea, and after one of our usual dis- 
.'w-H^na on art, he took me into another room, and there, spreiid 
' 'It in flittering triumph, were ten new bonuetS; two new Hhawls, 
ritihfiQ.H and satin, and Heaven knows what, to astoniith the natiyes 
•r Cullfl, and to enable Wilkie's renerable father, like the Yioar of 
Wakefield, to preach a sermon on the Tanity of woman, whilHt his 
wif<^ and daughter were shining in the splendour of fashion from 
the dreasmakers in the west-end of liondon." The mother in 
Wilkie's ** Blind Fiddler" was painted from a singular girl who 
I>"lged iu Rath bone-place. She was a young woman of masculiue 
underetanding — not regularly beautiful; but approaching it —full of 
h»art and hatred of worldly feeling, capable of any sacrifices for 
the man she should love,' and with a high fitixndard of manly 
character and form. She married a Frenchman named Dufresne. 

Wilkie*s first lodgings in London were at No. 8, North-street, Tort- 
lasd-road. Reynolds disliked talking artistft, so did Wilkie. ' ' Let 
us be doing something," was his obllijue mode of rebuking the 
I'wjnacioua and admonishing the idle. What he was In Rdinburgli 
at the Academy, such was he all through life. ** He soon convitice 1 
bis citmiKiuions/* says Burnet, "that high genius did not refuse 
t> liKJge with one who had a country air, was slow of speech, and 
("Hdhful of manners, and had none of the stilp-snap, nhort and smart 
int*?rruption of the pert and uprightly bids of the town." Sir 
William writes : ** During the time Wilkie attended the Academy, 
no one cimld be more regular or Industrious. Whatever he com- 
menced he finished, and that well. The progrew he raa<le in art 
was marvellous. Everytlung he attemi)ted indicated a knowled-re 
f^r Ijeyond his years, and he soon took uj> that ponition in art 
which he maintaine<l till the last. He wns always on tiie look-out 
f«»r character; he frequented trystes, fnirs and market-places. 
These were the sources whence he drew his best materialw ; there 
he found that vigorotis variety of character impressed on bis veriest 
earliest event-*, which made them take such a lasting hold upon the 
public mind. I met himfreciuently, too, in an auction-room in the 
High-street, where prints and etchings were exhibited previous to 
their being diajjosed of." fiuraot says ; '* When Wilkie came to 
our class, he had much enthusiasm of a queer ami silent kind, and 
very little knowledge of drawing. He had ma<le drawings, it is 
true, from living nature, in that wide academy, the worlds and 
• cluefly from men or boys, or RUch groups as chance threw in his 
way ; but in that kind of drawing in which taste and knowle<Ige 
are wanted, he was far behind others." Mrs. Jameson says this 
distin^ished painter had entirely diflferent manners. He be^an by 
imitating the Dutch masters, or rather (for he was no imitator by 
aiming at the same kind of excellencies) lively re))resentation8 of 
low and &milar life, spirited character, and light and delicate 
finish, such as the ''Blind Man's Buff," " The Village Festival," 
and ** The Blind Fiddler," in the National Gallery. After his 
travels in Italy and Bpain, his talent took an opposite direction. 
He painted history and portraits, and sometimes on a large scale ; 
but these are not his Injst works ; and, latterly, he became Rketch^ 
and feeble in drawing, streaky in handling, and heavy in the tone 
of colour. His first pictures are the must pop^ilar. The following 
anecdote by his feUow -student, Mr. Burnet, will explain why this 
is so : ** I remember his bringing to the Academy one morning the 
first study of his picture of * The Village Politicians,'^ which 
created a great sensation among the students, and called forth the 
Commendation of ILr. Graham. It differs very materially from the 
work of the same name which establislied )iis fame in London. 
On seeing it, I could not but remark the intrmluction of several 
of the characters to be met with in the vicinity of Edinburgh, 
which struck me as a peculiarity in him, that while we w^re 
imitating the characters and mode of drawing to be seen in the 
works of W^estall, Moreland, and Julius Ibbeton, he was dodging 
and watching the natural incidents of the peasantry. He used to 
go round the various villages near Edinburgh after dusk, and look 
in at the cottage windows to see how the inmates were engaged, 
unobserved by tlie stranger." It seems Wilkie and Turner were 
not great friends. In 1809, the latter had a picture of the '^ Sun 
rising in a Fog" and of "A Blacksmith" in the Exhibition. 



Ik'tween the two hung Wilkie's picture of '* The Blind Fiddler." 
Turner, it is said, reddened his sun, and blew the liellows of his 
art in liis blacksmith's forge, to put the Scotchman's nose out of 
joint, who had gained so much reputation by his ''Village Politi- 
cians." Tlie story is told, without naming Turner, in Allan Cun- 
ningham's " Life of Wilkie ;" and condemned as an untruth by the re- 
viewer of the "Life " in the " Quarterly." Mr. Burnet says, *' there 
is no doubt of the truth of the story, and that Wilkie remembered 
the circumstance with some acerbity, though he never resented it 
openly. I can undertake to say, when tlie 'Forge' was sold at 
Lord de Tabley's sale, Wilkie was in Italy ; and Collins, the painter, 
in describing the sale to him in a MS. letter, now before me, adds, 
'and there was i/our old enemtfj The Forge.'" The warm 
effects which Turner produced by a wholesale application of 
orange-chrome, were well illustrated by Chantrey on a varnishing- 
day at the Academy, when the weather for the time of year was 
unusually raw and cold. Stoi)ping before a picture by Turner, 
he seized the artist's arm, placed his hands before a blaze of yellow 
in the attitude of obtaining wttrmth, and said, "Turner, this is 
the only comfortjiblc place Iti the room. Is it true, as I have 
heard, that you have a cotbWission to paint a picture for the 
Sun Fire Office ? " Titrner was, however, more frequently in an 
ill than a good humour with works hung near to his own ; 
and in 1827, when he exhibited "Rembrandt's Daughter" in a 
red rolte, the portrait of a memter of one of the universities 
was hung by its side, with a college gown that was still redder. 
Upon finding this out, one varnishing-day Turner was observed to be 
tjry busy adding red-lead and vermilion to his picture. "What 
are you doing there, Tunier ?" asked one of the hangers. " Why, 
you have checkmated me," was tlie reply, pointing to the university 
gown; "and I must now checkmate you.". Turner died, as is 
well known, at Chelsea, under ail assumed name. He saw lodgings 
to his liking, asked the price, and found them cheap. But the 
landlady wanted a reference. " I will bfay your house outright, 
my good woman," was the reply, somewhat angrily. Then an 
agreement was wanted ; met by an exhibition of bank-notes and 
sovereigns, and an offer to pay in advance — an offer which, of course, 
proved perfectly satisfactory. There i^lis yet a further difficulty. 
The landlady wanted her lodger's name— * * In case any gentleman 
should call." This was a worse dilemma, "Name— name," he 
muttered to himself in his tisnal .jrruff manner; "what is your 
name ?'* "My name is Mrs. Booth." "Oh," was the reply, " I 
am Mr. Booth." And as Mr. Booth, Turner died at Clielaea. It 
was impossible to find out where he lived. Now and then, men 
who were intimate witfc him would endeavour to discover, but it 
was in vain. Offers were made to Walk home with him, but he 
invariably declined. No, he hitd got an engagement, and mu&t 
keep it. Some of the younger sort attempted to follow him, but he 
managed either to get away from them, or to weary them with the 
distance and his darting into cheap omnibuses and round corners. 
If he thought he was foUoweil, he would make off for a favourite 
tavern, where he could sit unknown, and which, as soon as he was 
known or seen there by any one whom he knew, he was sure to 
desert. Once it Mas thought t^iat his hiding-place had been dis- 
covered. He had \>een dining at Greenwich, had jmrtaken of 
various wines at table, and on reaching town was a little off his 
balance. The party, as plannetl, dropped all of them away, save 
one, without saying "good night" to Turner, and that one walked 
along with the great painter, placed hiiu in a cab with a soUr 
driver and a steady horse, and shutting the door, said: "Where 
shall he drive to?" He, however, was not to be caught. "All 
.ilong Piccadilly," was the reply, "and then I will tell him where." 
He hated letter- writing, and Mr. Burnet, his biognipher, was 
unable to find any letter or note of liis composition that would 
illustrate his life. His opinions on art were seldom given, and 
always with hesitation. He growled approbation. Once, indeed, 
his criticism extended to a sentence. He had been taken to see 
the pictures of Thomson of Duddbgstone, called by his countrymen, 
in the fondness of their admiraticm, "the Scottish Turner." The 
friend who took him was anxious to hear what the original Turner 
thought of his Scottish representative ; Thomson, too, was equally 
eager. He examined with attention, mumbled some sounds of 
apparent approbation, and began and ended by asking, "Where 
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do you get your firames, Mr. Thomaon?" A good story is told of 
bis skill in 'bargain-XDaking. When arranging with Hurst and 
BoUnson for a new work in numbers, the price of each drawing 
was settled, not without deliberation, at twenty-five pawndi. He 
went away expressing full satisfiiction. He came speedily back, 
thruifc his head in at the door, and cried, <* Ghiineas !" " Guineas 
be it,** said the publishers. In a few minutes a hasty step was 
heard, and Turner put in his whole person, saying, ''My ex- 
penses!** '*0h, certainly, sir,^' was the answer. But this was 
not all: a few minutes after he was a third time at the door, 
breathless and eager^ with his whole body in the room for the 



with him, and told that tbe cheque for the picture would then 
be ready. To this Turner consented. He took the i»eture in a 
hackney-coach, breakfasted, received the cheque, thanked the pur- 
chaser, and left. He had not been gone above five minutes, when 
a knock was heard at the door : the i>aiiiter was back. " I mo^st 
see Mr. Fuller." He was shown in. " Oh ! Td forgotten : there'^ 
three shiUings for the hackney-coach." The sum was i«aid. 
Fuller, who was laughing all the while, loved to relate this 8t<'ry 
to his friends. Turner afifected a mystery about his art, and nevei 
allowed any of his own brethren of the brush to see him at hi^ 
. work. At Petworth he worked with locked doors, and Chantrey 
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expected resistance to his new demand—'* And twenty proofs 1" 
No resistance was made, and the drawings were set about with an 
nngrumbling reluctance. When George Cook, the engraver, told 
the story to Bumet*s father, he added : ** I am told that Turner's 
ather, who was a barber, having been paid a penny for a shave, 
followed his customer down Maiden-lane to demand a halfpenny for 
soap." It is said the old man showed his son's pictni-ei», and took 
money from the visitors, aa if he had been a common menial in the 
house. Another story of Turner is too good to be omitted. He 
had painted a picture for the famous Jack Fuller, and was asked 
by Fuller to breakfast with him next nfcrning, to bring the inoture 



was only enabled to see hiui at his easel by the aid of h trick. Tl/* 
sculptor, by a bribe, had taken care to ascertain from one of the 
servants of the house the peculiar knock which Lord Egremont wa> 
accustomed to give at Turner's door, when the |atron was anxiou> 
to see the painter at his task. Possessed of this secret^ he imitat<d 
Lord EgremonVs step and cough, and gave with adimrBl>le simili- 
tude of sound the ver}' knock which his lordship was accust-juit-i 
to give. The door opened immediately, and in wiJked Chantn=j, 
much, at first, to the annoyance of Tomer, who was 8ahdae<l onij 
to goo<l humour by the recollection that his friend, though omx a 
jminter, was now living by sculpture. 
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